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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IXYASION    OF  ITALY  BY  ALARIC. MAXXERS     OF     THE    ROMAN" 

SENATE  AND  PEOPLE. ROME  IS  THRICE  BESIEGED,  AND  AT 

LENGTH  PILLAGED,  BY  THE    GOTHS- DEATH  OF  ALARIC. 

THE  GOTHS  EVACUATE  ITALY. FALL  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

GAUL  AND     SPAIN    ARE  OCCUPIED    BY  THE  BARBARIANS. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  government 
may  often  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects, 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  tlie  public  enemy.  If 
Alaric  himself  had  been  introduced  into  tlie  council  of 
Kavenna,  lie  would  probably  have  advised  the  same  meas- 
ures which  were  actually  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Hon- 
orius.^  The  king  of  the  Goths  would  have  conspired,  per- 
haps with  some  reluctance,  to  destroy  the  formidable  adver- 
sary, by  whose  arms,  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  he  had 
been  twice  overthrown.  T/ieii*  nctive  and  interested  hatred 
laboriously  accomplished  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great 
Stilicho.  The  valor  of  Sarus,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his 
personal,  or  hereditary,  influence  over  the  confederate  Barba- 
rians, could  recommend  him  only  to  the  friends  of  their 
country,  who  despised,  or  detested,  the  worthless  characters 
of  Turpilio,  Varanes,  and  Vigilantius.  By  the  pressing  in- 
stances of  the  new  favorites,  these  generals,  unworthy  as 

1  The  series  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilicho  to  the  arrival  of  Alaric  be- 
fore Ivonie,  call  only  be  found  in  Zosinius,  1.  v.  pp.  347-350. 

(11) 
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they  had  shown  themselves  of  the  names  of  soldiers,^  were 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of  the  infantry, 
and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The  Gothic  prince  woidd  have 
subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict  which  the  fanaticism  of 
Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout  emperor.  Hon- 
orius  excluded  all  persons,  who  were  adverse  to  the  Catholic 
church,  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state  ;  obstinately  re- 
jected the  seiwice  of  all  thos-e  who  dissented  frcm  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  rashly  disqualified  many  of  liis  bravest  and  most 
skilful  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  Pfigan  worship,  or  who 
had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Arianism.^  These  measures,  so 
advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have  approved, 
and  might  perhaps  liave  suggested  ;  but  it  may  set  m  doubt- 
ful, whetlier  the  Barbarian  would  have  promoted  his  interest 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelly,  which 
was  perpetrated  by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  Ini])erJal  ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries, 
Avho  had  been  attached  to  the  ])erson  of  Stilicho,  Irmented 
his  death;  but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a 
natural  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  cliil- 
dren ;  who  were  detained  as  hostages  in  tlie  strong  cities  of 
Italy,  where  they  had  likewise  deijosited  tlieir  most  valuable 
effects.  At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a  con  men  signal, 
the  cities  of  Italy  were  })oll^tcd  by  the  same  horrid  scenes 
of  universal  massacre  and  pillage,  which  involved,  in  pro- 
miscuous destruction,  the  families  and  fortunes  of  the  Bar- 
barians. Exasperated  by  such  an  injury,  which  miglit  have 
awakened  the  tamest  and  most  servile  spirit,  they  cast  a 
look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards  the  camp  of  Alaric, 
and  nnanimously  swore  to  pursue,  with  just  and  imjjlacable 
war,  the  perfidious  nation,  tliat  had  so  basely  violated  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  By  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  min- 
isters of  Plonorius,  the  republic  lost  the  assistance,  and  de- 
served the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her  bravest  soldiers  ; 
and  the  weight  of  that  formidable  army,  which  alone  might 
have  determined  the  event  of  the  war,  was  transferred  from 
the  scale  of  tlie  RoTuans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the 
Gothic  king  maintained   his  superior   ascendant   over    an 

2  Tlie  expression  of  ZoPimns  is  strorrg  aiift  liveJj^  KaTa(j)p6vriaiv  eiu.iroiTi«rcu  toZs 
iroAcrjtot?  apKovi'Tat;.  sufficient  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  eneniy^ 

2  Eos  qui  catholioje  sectfe  sunt  inimioi>  intra  palatium  luilitare  prohibemus. 
Knllus  nobis  sit  aliqua  ratione  vonjunctus,  qui  a  nobis  Ude  et  religione  discordat. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  42^  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  1C4. 
This  law  was  applied  iu  the  utmost  latitude^  and  rigorously  executed.  Zobimna 
L  V.  p.  364. 
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enemy,  whose  se<3ming  changes  proceeded  from  the  total  want 
of  counsel  and  design-  From  his  camp,  on  the  confines  of 
Italy,  Alaric  attentively  observed  the  revolutions  of  the 
palace,  watched  the  pi-ogress  of  faction  and  discontent,  dis- 
guised tlie  hostile  aspect  of  a  Barbarian  invader,  and  assumed 
the  more  popular  appearance  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
great  Stilicho  ;  to  whose  virtues,  when  they  were  no  longer 
formidable,  he  eould  pay  a  just  tribute  of  sincere  praise  and 
regret.  The  pressing  invitation  of  the  malcontents,  who 
urged  the  king  of  the  Goths  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced 
by  a  lively  sense  of  Iiis  personal  injuries;  and  he  might 
speciously  complain,  that  the  Imperial  ministers  still  delayed 
and  eluded  the  payment  of  the  four  thousand  }K)unds  of 
gold,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Roman  senate,  either 
to  reward  his  services,  or  to  appease  his  fury.  His  decent 
firmness  was  supported  by  an  artful  moderation,  whicli  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  his  designs.  He  required  a  fair 
and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  but  he  gave  the  strongest  as- 
surances, that,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it,  he  would  im- 
mediately retire.  He  refused  to  trust  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
mans, unless  Aetius  and  Jason,  the  sons  of  two  great  officers 
of  state,  were  sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp ;  but  he  offered 
to  deliver,  in  exchange,  several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  modesty  of  Alaric  was  interpreted,  by 
the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evidence  of  liis  weakness 
and  fear.  They  disdained  either  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or 
to  assemble  an  army  ;  and  with  a  rash  confidence,  derived 
only  from  their  ignorance  of  the  extreme  danger,  irretrievably 
wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  ]3eace  and  war.  While  they 
expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the  Barbarians  should  evac- 
uate the  confines  of  Ital}-,  Alaric,  with  bold  and  rapid 
marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  hastily  pillaged  the 
cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona,  which 
yielded  to  his  arms ;  increased  his  forces  by  the  accession 
of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries  ;  and,  without  meeting  a  single 
enemy  in  the  field,  advanced  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
morass  which  protected  the  impregnable  residence  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West.  Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless 
siege  of  Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded 
to  Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Hadriatic,  and  meditated  the  conquest,  of  the  ancient  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  An  Italian  hermit,  whose  zeal  and 
sanctity  were  respected  by  the  Barbarians  tliemselves,  en- 
countered the  victorious  monarch,  and  boldly  denounced 
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the  indignation  of  Heaven  against  the  oppressors  of  the 
earth ;  but  the  saint  himself  was  confounded  by  the  solemn 
asseveration  of  Alaric,  that  he  felt  a  secret  and  praeter- 
natural  impulse,  Avhich  directed,  and  even  compelled,  his 
march  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  felt,  that  his  genius  and 
his  fortune  were  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  communicated  to  the  Goths,  in- 
sensibly removed  the  popular,  and  almost  superstitious, 
reverence  of  the  nations  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
name.  His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  followed 
the  course  of  the  Flaminian  way,  occupied  the  unguarded 
passes  of  the  Apennine,'*  descended  into  the  rich  plains  of 
Umbria ;  and,  as  they  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clitumnus,  might  Avantonly  slaughter  and  devour  the  milk- 
white  oxen,  which  had  been  so  long  reserved  for  the  use  of 
Roman  triumphs.^  A  lofty  situation,  and  a  seasonable  tem- 
]^est  of  thunder  and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  of 
Narni ;  but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  ignoble 
prey,  still  advanced  with  unabated  vigor  ;  and  after  he  had 
passed  through  the  stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils 
of  Barbaric  victories,  he  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls 
of  Rome.^ 

During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the 
seat  of  empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal  "^ 
served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple ;  of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by  the 
comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a  people,  to 
whom  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  ascribed  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  Hydra.^  Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time 
of  the  Punic  war,  had  accomplished   his  term  of  military 

*  Addison  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  edit.  Baskerville)  has  given  a  very  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  road  through  the  Apennine.  The  Goths  were  not  at 
leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the  prospect ;  but  they  were  pleased  to  find  that 
the  Saxa  Intercisa,  a  narrow  passage  which  Vespasian  liad  cut  through  the  rock 
(Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  018),  was  totally  neglected. 

5  Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 

Victima,  srepe  tuo  perfusi  tlumir.e  sacro, 
Romaiios  ad  tenipla  Deum  duxere  triumphos.— Georg,  ii.  147. 
Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the   Latin   poets,  Propertius,   Lucan,    Silius   Italicus 
Claudian,  &c.,  whose  T->assages  may  be  found  in   Cluverius  and  Addison,  have 
celei)rated  the  triumphal  A-ictims  of  the  Clitumnus. 

<>  Some  ideas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey  of  Hono- 
rius  over  the  same  ground.  (See  Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  404-522).  The  meas- 
ured distance  between  Ravenna  and  Home  was  254  Roman  miles.  Itinerar. 
Wesselin<i,  p.  126. 

7  The  marcli  and  retreat  of  Hannibal  are  described  by  Livy,  1.  xxvi.  c.  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11  ;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  interesting  scene. 

8  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Cyneas,  the  counsellor  of  Pyrrhus,  after  his 
return  from  his  embassy,  in  Avhich  he  had  diligently  studied  the  discipline  and 
laanuers  of  Rome.    See  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho,  som.  ii.  p.  459. 
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service,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  a  superior  station  ;  and  the 
decree,  wliich  invested  with  temporary  command  all  those 
who  liad  been  consuls,  or  censors,  or  dictators,  gave  the  re- 
public the  immediate  assistance  of  many  brave  and  experi- 
enced generals.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Roman  peo- 
ple consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of 
an  age  to  bear  arms.^  Fifty  thousand  had  already  died  in  the 
defence  of  their  country ;  and  the  twenty-three  legions  which 
were  employed  in  the  different  camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sar- 
dinia, Sicily,  and  Spain,  required  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  But  there  still  remained  an  equal  number  in 
Rome,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  who  were  animated  by 
the  same  intrepid  courage;  and  every  citizen  was  trained, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline  and  exercises  of  a 
soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished  by  the  constancy  of  the 
the  senate,  who,  without  raising  the  siege  of  Capua,  or  re- 
calling their  scattered  forces,  expected  his  approach.  He 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  city ;  and  he  was  soon  informed,  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  was  sold  for  an 
adequate  price  at  a  public  auction ;  *  and  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  dismissed  by  an  opposite  road  to  reenforce  the 
legions  of  Spain.^*^  He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  where  he  found  three  armies  in  order  of  battle,  pre- 
pared to  receive  him.  But  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of 
a  combat,  from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he 
destroyed  the  last  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  speedy  retreat 
confessed  the  invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  senators  had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of 
tlje  republic ;  and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius  am- 
bitiously derived  their  descent  from  the   heroes  Avho    had 

^  In  the  three  census  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about  the  time 
of  the  second  Puni(;  war,  the  numbers  stand  as  follows  (see  Livy,  Epitom.  1.  xx. 
Hist.  1.  xxvii.  3H,  xxix.  37)  :  270,213,  137,108,  214,000.  The  fall  of  the  second,  and 
the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so  enormous,  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding 
the  unanimity  of  the  MSS.,  have  suspected  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Livy. 
(See  Drakenborcli  ad  xxvii.  30,  and  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p. 
325).  They  did  not  consider  that  tlie  second  renstis  was  taken  only  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  numbers  were  diminislied,  not  only  by  the  death,  but  likewise  by  the 
absence,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third  census,  Livy  expressly  afRrms,  that  the 
lesions  were  mustered  by  the  care  of  particular  commissaiies.  From  the  num- 
bers on  the  list  we  must  always  deduct  one-twelfth  above  threescore,  and  inca- 
pable of  bearing  arms.    See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

1"  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance  and  courage. 
I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admirable  policy  of  the  .senate. 

*  Compare  the  remarkable  transaction  in  Jeremiah  xxxii.  G,  to  44,  where  the 
prophet  purchases  his  uncle's  estate  at  the  approach  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
in  his  undoubting  confidence  in  the  future  restoration  of  the  people.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  the  triumph  of  religious  faith,  in  the  other  of  national  pride. — M, 
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repulsed  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  temporal  honors  which  the  devout  Pauhi^^ 
inherited  and  despised,  are  carefully  recapitulated  by  Jerom, 
the  guide  of  her  conscience,  and  the  historian  of  her  life. 
The  genealogy  of  her  father,  liogatus,  which  ascended  as 
high  as  Agamemnon,  miglit  seem  to  betray  a  Grecian  origin  ; 
but  her  mother,  Blaesilla,  numbered  the  Scipios,  ^miliiis 
Paulus,  and  the  Gracchi,  in  the  list  of  her  ancestors ;  and 
Toxotius,  the  husband  of  Paula,  deduced  his  royal  lineage 
from  ^neas,  the  father  of  tlie  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of 
the  rich,  who  desired  to  be  noble,  was  gratified  by  these 
lofty  pretensions.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  their 
parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
gar; and  were  countenanced,  in  some  measure,  by  the  cus- 
tom of  adopting  the  name  of  their  patron,  whicli  had  always 
prevailed  among  the  freedmen  and  clients  of  illustrious  fam- 
ilies. Most  of  those  families,  however,  attacked  by  so  many 
causes  of  external  violence  or  internal  decay,  were  gradu- 
ally extirpated :  and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  seek 
for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  generations,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful  solitude  of  Apulia,  than 
on  the  theatre  of  Pome,  the  seat  of  fortune,  of  danger,  and 
of  perpetual  revolutions.  Under  each  successive  reign,  and 
from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd  of  hardy  adven- 
turers, rising  to  eminence  by  their  talents  or  their  vices, 
usurped  the  wealth,  the  honors,  and  the  palaces  of  Rome ; 
and  oppressed,  or  protected,  the  poor  and  humble  remains 
of  consular  families ;  who  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors.^^ 

In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian,  the  senators  unani- 
mously yielded  the  preeminence  to  tlie  Anician  line;  and  a 
slight  view  of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank 
and  antiquity  of  the  noble  families,  which  contended  only 
for  the  second  jilace."    During  the  five  first  ages  of  the  city, 

11^  See  Jerom,  torn.  i.  pp.  169, 170,  ad  Eu.stocLium  ;  he  bestows  on  Paula  the 
splendid  titles  of  Gracchorum  stirps,  soboles  Scipionum.  Pauli  hseres.  cujiis 
vocabulum  trabit,  Martiae  Papyiiaj  Matris  Africani  vera  et  germana  pro])ago. 
This  particular  description  supposes  a  more  solid  title  than  tbe  eumanie  of 
Julius,  whicli  Toxotius  shared  with  a  thousand  families  of  the  western  provinces. 
See  the  Index  of  Tacitus,  of  Gruters  Inscriptions,  &c. 

12  Tacitus  (Annal-  iii.  55)  affirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  new  families  from  th@ 
Munieipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 

13  Nee  quisquam  Procerum  tentct  (licet  sere  vetusto 
rioreat,  ct  claro  cin^atur  Koma  senatu) 

Se  jactare  parem  ;  sed  primi  sede  relicta 
Aucheniis,  da  jure  licet  certare  pecundo. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybrii  Toss.  18. 
Such  a  compliipeut  pa;4  to  t|ie  obscure  jiame  of  the  Auch^nii  has  amazed  th« 
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tlie  name  of  tlie  Anicians  was  unknown ;  tlioy  aj^pear  to 
Lave  derived  their  origin  from  Prxeneste;  and  tlic  aiiibition 
of  tliose  new  citizens  was  long  satisfied  witli  tlie  Plebeian 
Jionors  of  tribunes  of  the  people.^^  One  liundred  and  sixty- 
tiiglit  years  before  tlie  Christian  a^ra,  the  family  was  ennobled 
by  tlie  Prifitorsliip  of  Anicius,  who  glorionsly  terminated  the 
Illyriau  war,  by  tlie  conquest  of  the  nation,  and  the  captiv- 
ity of  their  king-^^  From  the  triumjjh  of  tliat  general,  three 
€onsuLsliips,  in  distant  period-s,  mark  the  succession  of  tlie 
Anician  name.^"  From  the  I'eign  of  iJiocIetian  to  the  final 
-extinction  of  th^e  Western  empire,  that  name  shone  with  a 
lustre  which  was  not  eclipsed,  in  the  ])ublic  estimation,  by 
the  majesty  of  the  Imperial  purpk.^'  The  several  branches, 
to  whom  it  was  comumuicated,  united,  by  marriage  or  in- 
heritance, the  wealth  and  titles  of  the  Annian,  the  Petronian, 
and  the  Olj^brian  houses;  and  in  each  generation  the  num- 
ber of  consulships  ivas  multiplied  by  an  hereditary  claim.-^^ 
The  Anician  family  excelled  in  faith  and  in  riches:  they 
were  the  first  of  the  Rom  aw  senate  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anicius  Julian,  who  was 
afterwards  consul  and  praefect  of  the  city,  atoned  for  his 
attachment  to  the  party  of  Maxeiitiws,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  lie  accepted  the  religion  of  Constantine.^^  Their  am- 
ple patrimony  was  increased  by  the  industry  of  Probus,  the 
chief  of  the  Anician  family.;  who  shared  with  Gratian  the 

critics  ;  but  they  all  agree,  tlifvt  vvlwvtever  may  foe  the  .true  reading,  the  sense  of 
Claudian  c-an  be  iiijp!i©<i<>nly  tO)  the  Anician  fuinily . 

1*  The  earliest  date  in  tlie  unuals  of  Pighius,  is  that  of  M,  Aniclus  <iallus^ 
Trib.  PI.  A.  U.C.  506.  Another  tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  A.  U.C.  50S,  Is  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  Prienestixiua,  iivy  (odv.  43)  places  the  Anieii  below  the  great 
families  of  Rome. 

1^  Livy.  xllv.  30,  31,  xlv.  3,  'in,  43.  He  fairly  appreciates  the  tnerit  of  AnScius, 
and  lufit^y observes  tlmt  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the, superior  iustreof  the  Mace- 
donian, which  preceded  the  IHyrian,  tiiuwpli. 

i«  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.  U.  C.  593,  R18,  9C7  ;  the  two  last 
under  the  reifms  of  Nero  ftnd  Caracalla.  The  «econd  of  tliese  consuls  disth> 
guished  himself  onlv  bv  his  infamous  flattery  (Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  74) ;  but  oven  the 
-evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear  the  stamp  of  grea,tnes8  and  antiquity,  is  admitted, 
without  relucrnncft,  t©  prove  the  genealogy  of  a  noble  house. 

"Ln  the  sixth  centurv,  the  noMiity  of  the  Anician  name  i^  mentioned  (Cassi- 
odor.  Variar.  1,  x.  Ep.  10^  12)  with  fiitigul&r  respect  by  the  minister  ^f  a  Crotbis 
Hung  of  Italy^ 

18  — FIxustnomiies 

f^gnatos  T>roced1thoisoe;  quemcnmque  requiras 
Hac  de  stirpe  virum,  certum  est  de  C'onsule  nasc4. 
Per  fasces  numerantur  Avi,  semnerque  renata 
Nobilitate  Virent,  et  prolem  fataeenuuntur. 

(Claudianln  Proh.  et.  OlVb.  Coiisulat.  12.  ^-c.)  Tlie  Annll.  wliose  name  seems 
to  have  merged  in  the  Anician.  mark  the  Fasti  witli  many  consulships,  from  the 
time  of  Yespafsian  to  the  fourth  centurv. 

19  The  title  of  li ret  Chri^^tlan  senator'may  be  justified  by  the  autliority  of  Pru- 
dentins  Tm  Svmmach.  i.  Sn."?)  -and  the  dislike  of  the  Pagans  to  the  Anician  family. 
f^ee  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Empereura,  ioju.  iv.  p.  163,  v,  j).  4i.  UiiEOjQ,  AxxmiL  A. 
t>  C12,  No.  78,  A .  D.  322,  -NiO,  % 

Vol.  111^2 
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honors  of  tlie  consulship,  nncl  exercised,  four  times,  the  high 
ofhce  of  Pnetori.'in  proefect.-^  His  immense  estates  were 
scattered  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Koman  world  ;  and 
thougli  the  ])iil)lic  miglit  sus})ect  or  disapprove  tlie  methods 
by  Avhich  they  had  been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  mag- 
nificence of  that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  tlie  gratitude 
of  his  clients  and  the  admiration  of  strangers.'--^  Such  was 
the  respect  entertained  for  his  memory,  that  the  two  sons  of 
Probus,  in  tlieir  earliest  youth,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  Avere  associated  in  the  consular  dignity  ;  a  memorar- 
ble  distinction,  without  example,  in  the  annals  of  Rome.^^ 

"  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,"  were  used  as  a 
proverbial  expression  of  opulence  and  sjdendor ; '-^^  but  the 
nobles  and  senatoi-s  of  Rome  asjnred,  in  due  gradation,  to 
imitate  that  illustrious  family.  The  accurate  description  of 
the  city,  which  was  composed  in  the  Theodosian  age,  enu- 
merates one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  ho2ises,  the 
residence  of  wealthy  and  honorable  citizens.^'*  Many  of 
these  stately  mansions  might  almost  excuse  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  poet;  that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  pal- 
aces, and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city :  since  it  in- 
cluded within  its  own  precincts  evei-ything  which  could  be 
subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury;  markets,  hippodromes, 
temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticos,  shady  groves,  and  artifi- 
cial aviaries.'-^^  The  historian  Olympiodorus,  who  represents 
the  state  of  Rome  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,^^  con- 
tinues to  observe,  that  several  of  the  richest  senators  re- 
ceived from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of  four  thousand 

2"  Probus  ....  claritiuUne  generis  et  potentia  et  opum  inagnitudine,cognitu8 
Orbi  Romano,  per  quern  universum  poene  patrimonia  sparsa  possedit,  juste  an 
secusnon  judicioli  est  nostri.  Animian.  IMaroeUin.  xxvii.  11.  His  cliildren  and 
widow  erected  for  liim  amagniticent  tomb  in  the  A^atican,  which  was  demoli^ihed 
in  tlie  time  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Baronius,  who  laments  the  ruin  of  tliis  Christian  monument,  has  diligently  pre- 
served the  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.  See  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  l).  395,  No. 
6—17. 

-1  Two  Persinn  satraps  travelled  to  Milan  and  Eome,to  hear  St.  Ambrose,  and 
to  see  Probus  (Paulin.  in  Alt.  Ambros).  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Probin.  et  Olybr.  CO 
— GO)  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the  glory  of  Probus. 

22  See  the  T)oem  whi<h  Claudian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 

'^  Secunciinus.  the  Manich.'Ban,  ap.  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles-  A.  D.  390,  No.  34. 

2*  See  Nardini.  Koma  Antica,  p.  SO,  498,  500. 

25  Quid  loquar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas  ; 

Vernula  quels  vario  carmine  liidit  avis. 

Claud.  Rutil.  Numatian.  Itinei'ar.  ver.  111. 

The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  A  moderate  palace  would 
have  covered  Cincinnatus's  farm  of  four  acres  (A^al.  Max.  iv.  4).  In  laxitatem 
ruris  excurrunt,  says  Seneca,  Epist.  114.  See  a  judicious  note  of  Mr.  Hume, 
Essavs.  vol.  i.  p.  5r.2',  last  8vo  edition. 

-'^Thi'^  curious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  is  found  in  a  frag- 
ment of  the  historian  Olympiodorus,  ap.  rhotium,p.  197. 
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pounds  of  iXo\i\^  above  one  ImnJred  and  sixty  tliousand 
pounds  sterlini^;  witliout  comjniting  the  stated  jjrovision  of 
corn  and  wine,  which,  liad  tliey  been  sold,  might  have 
equalled  in  value  one-third  of  the  money.  Com])ared  to 
this  innnoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  ])ounds  of  gold  might  be  considered  as  no 
more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  s(Miatorian  rank, 
A\  hich  required  many  expenses  of  a  public  and  ostentatious 
kind.  Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  age  of  Ilonoi'- 
ius,  of  vain  and  ])()})ular  nobles,  wiio  celebrated  the  year  of 
their  pra3torship  by  a  festival,  which  lasted  seven  days,  and 
cost  abo\e  one  hundred  thousand  ])ounds  sterling.^'  The 
estates  of  the  Roman  senators,  which  so  far  exceeded  the 
proportion  of  modern  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits 
of  Italy.  Their  j)ossessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian 
and  ^^]gean  Seas,  to  the  most  distant  provinces:  the  city  of 
Nicopolis,  which  Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  Actian  victory,  was  the  property  of  the  devout 
Paula  ;'^  and  it  is  observed  by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers,  which 
liad  divided  hostile  nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands 
of  private  citizens.^^  vVccording  to  their  temper  and  circum- 
stances, the  estates  of  the  llomans  were  either  cultivated  by 
the  labor  of  their  slaves,  or  granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipu- 
lated rent,  to  the  industrious  farmer.  The  economical  wri- 
ters of  antiquity  strenuously  recommend  the  former  metliod, 
wherever  it  may  be  j)racticable  ;  but  if  the  object  should  be 
removed,  by  its  distance  or  magnitude,  from  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer  the  active  care  of  an  old 

2T  The  sons  of  Alypius,  of  Syminaduis,  and  of  Maxitnus,  spent,  during  their 
respective  pra?torships,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  centenaries  (or  hundred 
weight  of  gold).  See  Olynipiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  197.  This  popular  estimation 
allows  some  latitude  ;  but  it  is  didlcult  to  explain  a  law  in  the  Tlieodosian  Code 
(1.  vi.  leg.  5),  which  lixes  the  expense  of  the  tiist  pr;utor  at  2.'),000,  of  the  second  at 
L'0,000.  and  of  the  third  at  15,(K)U  folles.  The  name  of  foil  is  (see  M6m.  de  I'Aca- 
deinie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  727)  was  equally  applied  to  a  i)urse  of  125 
pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  -« pV-r  V^i-'t  of  that 
purse.  In  the  former  sense,  the  25,000  folles  would  be  equal  to  150,000/.,  in  the 
latter,  to  live  or  six  pounds  sterling.  The  one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is 
ridiculous.  There  must  have  existed  some  thinl  and  mi<ldle  value,  which  is  here 
understood  ;  but  ambiguity  is  an  excusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

2^  Nicopolis in  Actiaco  littore  sita  possessionis  vestraj  nunc  pars  vel 

maxima  est,  Jerom.  in  prsefat.  Comment,  ad  Epistoi.  ad  Titum,  tom.  ix.  p.  24.3, 
M.  D  Tillemont  supposes,  strangely  enough,  that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's 
inheritance.    Mem.  Ecclos.  torn.  xii.  p.  85. 

'-'  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxxix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind,  but  decla- 
mation could  scarcely  exa<.Tgerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  of  the  Romans.  The 
philo;-opher  himself  »leserves  some  share  of  the  repronch,  if  it  be  true  that  his 
rigoro'.'s  exaction  of  Qaadringenfiex,  above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
which  he  had  lent  at  hitrh  interest,  provoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain  (Dion  Cassius 
1.  Ixii.  p.  100;5.)  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Gale  (Antoninus's  Itinerary  in 
Britain,  p.  92),  the  same  Faustinus  possessed  au  estate  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  and 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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liereclitaiy  tenant,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  interested  in  the 
produce,  to  tlie  mercenary  administration  of  a  negligent, 
perhaps  an  unfaithful,  steward.^^ 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were 
never  excited  by  the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom 
engaged  in  the  occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally 
resigned  their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements  of 
private  life.  At  Rome,  commerce  was  always  held  in  con- 
tempt :  but  the  senators,  from  the  first  age  of  the  republic, 
increased  their  patrimony,  and  multiplied  their  clients,  by 
the  lucrative  practice  of  usuiy ;  and  the  obsolete  laws  were 
eluded,  or  violated,  by  tlie  nmtuai  inclinations  and  interest 
of  both  parties.^-^  A  considerable  mass  of  treasure  must 
always  have  existed  at  Rome,  either  in  the  current  coin  of 
the  empire,  or  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  plate  ;  and 
there  ^vere  many  sideboards  in  the  time  of  Pliny  which 
contained  more  solid  silver,  than  had  been  transported  by 
Scipio  from  vanquished  Carthage.^^  The  greater  part  of  the 
nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  profuse  luxury, 
found  tliemselves  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  idle  in  a 
constant  round  of  dissipation.  Their  desires  were  continu- 
ally gratified  by  tiie  labor  of  a  thousand  hands;  of  the  nu- 
merous train  of  their  domestic  slaves,  Avho  were  actuated 
by  tiie  fear  of  punishment ;  and  of  the  various  professions 
of  artificers  and  merchants,  who  were  more  powerfull}^  im- 
pelled by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were  destitute  of 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  have  been  invented 
or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry ;  and  the  plenty  of 
o^lass  and  linen  has  diffused  more  real  comforts  amono-  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators  of  Rome  could 
derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pompous  or  sensual  lux- 
ury.^^  Their  luxury,  and  their  manners,  have  been  the  sub- 
so  Volusius,  a  wealthy  senator  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  30),  always  preferred  tenants 
born  on  the  estate.  Columella,  who  received  this  maxim  from  liim,  argues  very 
judiciously  on  the  subject.    De  Re  Rustica,  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  408,  edit.  Gesner.  Leipsig, 

31  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6)  has  proved,  from  Chrysostom  and  Ancrustin, 
that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury.  Yet  it  appep^rs  from 
the  Theodosian  Code  (see  Godfroy  ad  I.  ii.  tit.  xxxiii.  tom.  i.  pn.  2.^0-2R0\  that 
they  were  permitted  to  take  six  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  the  legal  interest;  and, 
what  ismore  sincrular,  this  permission  wasjrranted  to  the  ymtva  senators. 

32  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4.3f^0  pounds,  which 
is  increased  bv  Livy  (xxx.  45)  to  100,023  :  the  former  seems  too  little  for  an 
opulent  city,  the  latter  too  much  for  any  private  sideboard. 

"■3  The  learned  Arbiithnot  (Tables  of' Ancient  Coins.  <^c..  p.  1.53)  has  observed 
with  humor,  a^id  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  liad  neither  glass  to  his 
windows  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the  lower  empire,  the  use  of  linen  and 
glass  became  somewhat  more  common.* 


*  The  discovery  of  glass  in  such  common  use  at  Pompeii,  spoils  the  jest  of 
Arbuthnot.    See  Sir  W.  Gell.    Pompeiana,  2d  ser.  p.  98.— M. 
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ject  of  minute  and  laborious  disquisition  :  but  as  such 
inquiries  would  divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  of  the 
present  work,  I  sliall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  ap])licable  to 
tlie  period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  prudently  chose  the  cai)ital  of  the  emj)ire  as  the  resi- 
dence, the  best  ada})ted  to  the  historian  of  his  own  times, 
has  mixed  with  the  narrative  of  public  events  a  lively 
rejiresentation  of  the  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiarly 
conversant.  The  judicious  reader  will  not  always  approve 
of  the  asperity  of  censure,  the  choice  of  circumstances,  or 
the  style  of  expression  ;  he  will  perhaps  detect  the  latent 
prejudices,  and  personal  resentmeijts,  Avhich  soured  the  tem- 
])er  of  Ammianus  himself;  but  he  will  surely  observe,  with 
philosophic  curiosity,  the  interesting  and  original  picture  of 
the  manners  of  llome.^^ 

"The  greatness  of  Rome" — such  is  the  language  of  the 
historian — "  was  founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incredible, 
alliance  of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long  ])eriod  of  her 
infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious  struggle  against  the 
tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbors  and  enemies  of  the  rising  city. 
In  the  strength  and  ardor  of  youth,  she  sustained  the  storms 
of  war ;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and 
the  mountains ;  and  brought  home  trium])hal  laurels  from 
every  country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old 
age,  and  sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her 
name,  she  sought  the  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  The 
VENERABLE  CITY,  which  had  tram])led  on  the  necks  of  the 
fiercest  nations,  and  established  a  system  of  laws,  the  per- 
petual guardians  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  content,  like  a 
Avise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  Caesars,  her 
favorite  sons,  the  care  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony.^^ 
A  secure  and  profound  peace,  such  as  had  been  once  en- 
joyed in  the  reign  of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a 

34  It  is  inoniTibeTit  on  me  to  explam  the  lib^^rtiVs  vliirh  T  have  taken  with  the 
textof  Amnnanus.  1.  T  have  melted  down  into  one  piece  the  Pixth  chaptei  oi 
the  fourteenth  and  the  fonrth  of  the  twentv-eiphth  book.  2.  I  have  given  ouier 
and  connection  to  the  confused  mass  of  materials.  .^.  T  have  Fofter.ed  some  ex - 
travnpant  hyperboles,  and  pared  awav  some  supcrflnitifs  of  the  oripinal.  4.  i 
have  developed  some  observations  whi^h  were  insinuated  .rather  than  (^'^ri'f*!|'^"' 
"With  these  allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  indeed,  but  .Laitliiul 
and  exact.  , 

35  Claudian.  who  seems  to  have  read  the  liistory  of  Ammianus,  speaks  of  tnia 
great  revolution  in  a  much  less  courtly  style  : — 

Postquam  jura  ferox  in  se  communia  Caesar 
Tranatulit  ;  et  lapsi  mores  ;  desuetaque  priscis 
Artibup,  in  gremium  pacis  servile  rcf^essi. 

De  Bel,  Gildonico,  p.  49. 
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republic :  while  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the  name  of 
the  people  and  the  majesty  of  the  senate.  But  this  native 
splendor,"  continues  Ammianus,  ''  is  'degraded,  and  sullied, 
by  the  conduct  of  some  nobles,  who,  unmindful  of  their 
own  dignity,  and  of  that  of  their  country,  assume  an  un- 
bounded license  of  vice  and  folly.  They  contend  with  eacli 
other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and  surnames ;  and 
curiously  select,  or  invent,  the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  ap- 
pellations, Reburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pagonius,  or  Tarasius,^^ 
which  may  impress  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  with  astonishment 
and  respect.  From  a  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating  their 
memory,  they  affect  to  multiply  their  likeness  in  statues  of 
bronze  and  marble  ;  nor  are  they  satisfied,  unless  those 
statues  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction, first  granted  to  Acilius  the  consul,  after  he  had 
subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the  power  of  King  An- 
tiochus.  The  ostentation  of  displaying,  of  magnifying, 
perhaps,  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates  which  they  possess  in  all 
the  provinces,  from  tlie  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  provokes 
the  just  resentment  of  every  man,  who  recollects,  that  their 
poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished  from 
the  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of  their  food, 
or  the  splendor  of  their  apparel.  But  the  modern  nobles 
measure  their  rank  and  consequence  according  to  the  lofti- 
ness of  their  chariots,^^  and  the  weighty  magnificence  of 
tlieir  dress.  Their  long  robes  ot  silk  and  purple  float  in  the 
wind  ;  and  as  they  are  agitated  by  art  or  accident,  they  oc- 
casionally discover  tlie  under-garments,  the  rich  tunics,  em- 
broidered with  tlie  figures  of  various  animals.^^     Followed 


-6  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verify  these  ex- 
traordinary names.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  invented  by  the  historian 
himself,  who  was  afraid  of  any  personal  satire  or  application.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  simple  denominations  of  the  Komans  were  gradually  lengthened  to 
the  number  of  four,  live,  or  even  seven,  fjompous  surnames;  as.  for  instance, 
Marcus  Miecius  Maemmius  Furius  IJalburius  Csecilianus  Placidus.  See  Noris 
Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Dissert,  c.  iv.  p.  438. 

^^  The  carraca',  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver,  curiously 
carved  and  engraved  ;  and  the  trapnings  of  the  mules,  or  horses,  were  embossed 
with  gold.  This  magnificence  continuisd  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Ho- 
noriuj  ;  and  the  Appi3,n  way  was  covered  with  thespletidid  equipages  of  the 
nobles,  who  came  out  to  meet  St.  Melania,  when  she  returned  to  liome,  six  years 
before  the  Gothic  siege  (Seneca,  epist.  Ixxxvii.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  40. 
Paulin.  Nolan,  apud  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  397.  No  5).  Yet  pomp  is  well 
exchanged  for  convenience  ;  and  a  plain  modern  coach,  that  is  hung  upon 
springs,  is  much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  carts  of  antiquity,  which  rolled 
on  the  axle-tree,  and  were  exposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

33  In  a  homily  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasia,  M.  de  Valois  has  discovered  (ad 
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by  a  train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up  tlie  pavement, 
tliey  move  along  the  streets  with  the  same  impetuous  speed 
as  if  they  travelled  with  post  liorses ;  and  the  example  of 
the  senators  is  boldly  imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies, 
whose  covered  carriages  are  continu;dly  driving  round  the 
immense  space  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Whenever  these 
persons  of  high  distinction  condescend  to  visit  the  public 
baths,  they  assume,  on  their  entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and 
insolent  command,  and  a])propriate  to  their  own  use  the 
conveniences  which  were  designed  for  tlie  Roman  people. 
If,  in  these  ])laces  of  mixed  and  general  resort,  they  meet 
any  of  the  infamous  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  they  ex- 
press their  affection  by  a  tender  embrace ;  wliile  they 
proudly  decline  the  salutation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who 
are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the  honor  of  kissing  their 
hands,  or  their  knees.  As  soon  as  they  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  the  refreshm^'ut  of  tlie  bath,  they  resume  their 
rmgs,  and  the  other  ensigns  of  their  dignity ;  select  from 
their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might 
suffice  for  a  dozen  j)ersons,  the  garments  the  most  agreeable 
to  their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the  same 
liaughty  demeanor  ;  which  perhaps  might  have  been  excused 
in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  these  heroes  undertake  more  arduous 
achievements ;  they  visit  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  procure 
themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  liands,  the  amusements  of 
the  chase.^®  If  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on  a  hot 
day,  they  have  courage  to  sail,  in  their  painted  galleys,  from 
the  Lucrine  Lake*°  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Puteoli  and  Cayeta,'*^  they  compare  their  own  expeditions  to 
the  marches  of   Ca3sar  and  Alexander.     Yet   should  a  fly 

Ammian.  xiv.  G)  that  tbis  was  a  new  fashion  ;  that  bears.'wolves,  liona,and  tigers» 
woods,  hunting-matches,  &c.,  were  represented  in  embroidery  ;  and  that  the 
more  pious  coxcombs  substituted  the  figure  or  legend  of  some  favorite  saint. 

35  See  Pliny's  Epistles,  i.  G.  Three  large  v/ild  boars  were  allured  and  taken  in 
the  toils  without  interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philosophic  sportsman. 

*•  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Avernus,  which  stands  in  the  text, 
is  immaterial.  The  two  lakes,  Avernus  and  Lucrinus,  communicated  with  each 
other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stupendous  moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian 
port,  which  opened,  through  a  narrow  entrance,  into  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli.  Virgil, 
who  resided  on  the  spot,  has  described  (Georgic  ii.  16)  this  work  at  the  moment 
of  its  execution  :  and  his  commentators,  especially  Catrou,  have  derived  much 
light  from  Strabo.  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  Lake,  since  the  year 
1.538,  into  the  Monte  Nuovo.  See  Tamillo  Pellegrino  Discorsi  della  Campania 
Felice,  p.  239,244,  &c.    Antonii  Sanfelicii  Campania,  p.  13.  8<<.* 

■ii  Tho  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolana  ;  loca  caetiroqni  valde  expetenda,  interpel- 
laatium  autem  raultitudine  psene  f  ugieuda.    Cicero  ad  Attic,  xvi.  17. 


*  Compare  Lyell's  Geology,  ii.  72.— 31. 
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presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded  um- 
brellas ;  should  a  sunbeam  penetrate  through  some  unguarded 
and  imperceptible  cliink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable  hard- 
ships, and  lament,  in  affected  language,  that  they  were  not 
born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,^'^  the  regions  of  eternal 
darkness.  In  these  jouraeys  into  the  country,^*  the  whole 
body  of  the  household  marches  Avith  their  master.  In  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  heavy  and  the 
light  armed  troops,  the  advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are 
marshalled  by  the  skill  of  their  military  leaders  ;  so  the 
domestic  officers,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of  authority, 
distribute  and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of  slaves  and 
attendants.  The  baggage  and  wardrobe  move  in  the  front ; 
and  are  immediately  followed  by  a  multitude  of  cooks,  and 
inferior  ministers,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  kitchens, 
and  of  the  table.  The  main  body  is  composed  of  a  promis- 
cuous crowd  of  slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse 
of  idle  or  dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  closed  by  the 
favorite  band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth, 
according-  to  the  order  of  seniority.  Their  numbers  and 
their  deformity  excite  the  liorror  of  the  indignant  specta- 
tors, who  are  ready  to  execrate  the  memory  of  Semiramis, 
for  the  cruel  art  which  she  invented,  of  frustrating  the  pur- 
poses of  nature,  and  of  blasting  in  the  bud  the  hopes  of 
future  generations.  In  the  exercise  of  domestic  jurisdictiony 
the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exquisite  sensibility  for  any 
personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous  indifference  for  the 
rest  of  the  human  species.  When  they  have  called  for  warm 
water,  if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  his  obedience,  he  is  in- 
stantly chastised  with  three  hundred  lashes  :  but  should  the 
same  slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master  will  mildly 
observe  that  he  i*  a  worthless  fellow  ;  but  that  if  he  repeats- 
the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape  punishment.  Hospitality 
was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the  Romans  ;  and  every  stranger 
Avho  could  plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was  relieved,  or 

*^  Tlie  proverbial  expression  of  Cinrmerian  darl-ness  was  originally  l>orrowe<i 
from  the  description  of  Homer  (in  the  eleventh  "book  of  the  Odyssey),  which  het 
applies  to  a  remote  and  fabulous  country  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi 
Adagia,  in  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  593,  the  Leyden  edition. 

<3  We  m.iy  learn  from  Seneca  (epist.  c  xxiii.)  three  ctirions  circumstances 
relative  to  the  jo^ri'eys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  preceded  by  a  troop  of 
Nnmidian  light  horse,  v/ho  announced,  by  a  cloud  of  diist,  the  approach  of  a 
great  man.  2.  ITieir  bagsrage  mules  trarsported  not  only  the  precious  vases,  but 
even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and  vi^irm,  which  last  is  almost  proved",  by  the 
learned  French  translator  of  Seneca  (torn.  iii.  pp.  402-4L'2\  to  mean  the  porcelain 
of  rhina  and  Japan.  ?,.  Tlie  beautiful  faces  of  the  young  slaves  were  covered 
with  a  medicated  crust,  er  ointiseut,  which  secured  them  againist  the  efiects  of 
the  sun  and  frost. 
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rewardefl,  by  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  .1  foreigner, 
perhaps  of  no  c<)ntein|)tible  rank,  is  inti'oduced  to  one  of  the 
])rou(l  and  wealtliy  senators,  lie  is  welcomed  indeed  in  the 
first  andience,  witli  snch  warm  ])rofessi()ns,  and  such  kind 
inquiries,  that  lie  retires,  enchanted  with  the  affability  of 
his  illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long 
delayed  his  journey  to  Home,  the  native  seat  of  manners,  as 
well  as  of  empire.  Secure  of  a  favorable  reception,  he  re- 
peats his  visit  the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified  by  the  dis- 
covery, that  his  person,  his  name,  and  his  country,  are 
already  forgotten.  If  ho  still  has  resolution  to  ])ersevere, 
he  is  gradually  numbered  in  the  train  of  dependents,  and 
obtains  the  permission  to  pay  his  assiduous  and  unprofitable 
court  to  a  haughty  patron,  incapable  of  gratitude  or  friend- 
sliip  ;  who  scarcely  deigns  to  remark  his  presence,  his  de- 
])arture,  or  his  retui'n.  Whenever  the  rich  j)repare  a  solemn 
and  popular  entertainment ;  ^*  whenever  they  celebrate,  with 
])rofuse  and  pernicious  luxury,  their  private  banquets;  the 
choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious  deliberation. 
The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the  learned,  are  seldom  ])re- 
f erred  ;  and  the  nomenclators,  Avho  are  commonly  swayed 
by  interested  motives,  have  the  address  to  insert,  in  the  list 
of  invitations,  the  obscure  names  of  the  most  worthless  of 
mankind.  I>ut  the  frequent  and  familiar  comjianions  of  the 
great,  are  those  parasites,  who  practice  the  most  nseful  of 
all  arts,  the  art  of  llattery  ;  who  eagerly  applaud  each  word, 
and  every  action,  of  their  immortal  patron  ;  gaze  with  rap- 
ture on  his  marble  columns  and  variegated  pavements  ;  and 
strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance  which  he  is  taught 
to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit.  At  the  Roman 
tables,  the  birds,  the  squirrels ^^'^  or  the  fish,  which  appear  of 

<*  Bistributio  solemnium  sportularum.  The  sporfulce,  or  sportcUce,  were  small 
baskets,  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  hot  provisions,  of  the  vahie  of  iro 
quadrant,  s,  or  t\velvei>ence  halfpenny,  which  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  hall, 
and  ostentatiously  distributed  to  tlic  hungry  or  servile  crowd  who  waited  at  the 
door._  This  indelicate  custom  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of 
I\Iartia],  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  See  likewise  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  21, iu 
Ncron.  c.  IG,  in  I^omitian,  c.  4,  7,  These  baskets  of  provisions  were  afterwards 
converted  into  large  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  plate,  which  were  mutually 
given  and  accepted  even  by  persons  of  the  liifi^b.est  rank  (see  Symmach.  epi  t.  iv. 
55,  ix.  124,  and  Miscell.  p.  25G),  on  solemn  occasions,  of  consulships,  marriages, 
&c. 

*p  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common  genus  of 
equirrels,*  the  Latin  ^//i.s-,  the  French  loir;  a  little  animal,  who  inb.abits  the 


great  numbers  ox  (j tires  waa  practi:; 


*  Is  it  not  the  dormouse  V — M. 
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an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with  curious  attention  ; 
a  pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied,  to  ascertain  their  real 
weight ;  and,  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  disgusted 
by  the  A^ain  and  tedious  rej^etition,  notaries  are  summoned 
to  attest,  by  an  authentic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a  mar- 
vellous event.  Another  method  of  introduction  into  the 
houses  and  society  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  the  profes- 
sion of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play. 
The  confederates  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble 
bond  of  friendship,  or  rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior 
degree  of  skill  in  the  Tesserarian  art  (wliicli  may  be  inter- 
preted the  game  of  dice  and  tables)  ^^  is  a  sure  road  to 
wealth  and  reputation.  A  master  of  that  sublime  science, 
who  in  a  su]:)]Kn',  or  assembly,  is  j^laced  below  a  magistrate, 
displays  in  his  countenance  the  surprise  and  indignation 
which  Cato  might  be  sui:)iiosed  to  feel,  when  he  was  refused 
the  pr?etorslup  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious  people.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom  engages  the  curiosity  of 
nobles,  who  abhor  the  fatigue,  and  disdain  the  advantages, 
of  study  ;  and  the  only  books  which  they  peruse  are  tlie 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and  fabulous  liistories 
of  Marius  Maximus.^^  The  libraries,  which  they  have  in- 
herited from  their  fathers,  are  secluded,  like  dreary  sepul- 
chres, from  the  light  of  day.^^  But  the  costly  instruments 
of  the  theatre,  flutes,  and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic 
organs,  are  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  the  liarmony  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the 
23alaces  of  Rome.     In  those  j^'^^hices,  sound  is  preferred  to 

villas  as  a  profitable  article  of  rural  economy  (Varro,  de  Re  Rustica,  iii.  15-)  The 
excessive  demand  of  tliem  for  luxurious  tjibles  was  increased  by  the  foolish  pro- 
hibitions of  the  censors  ;  audit  is  reported  that  they  are  still  esteemed  in  modern 
Rome,  and  are  frequently  sent  as  presents  by  the  Colonna  princes  (see  Brotier, 
the  last  editor  of  Pliny,  torn.  ii.  p.  458,  apud  Barbou,  1779.) 

■15  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar  names  of 
triclctrac,  or  backgammon,  v/us  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  gravest  Romans  ; 
and  old  Mucins  Scffivola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  skilful  player. 
It  was  called  Indus  duodecim  scripiorum,  from  the  twelve  scripta,o\:  lines,  wliich 
equally  divided  the  alveolua  or  table.  On  these,  the  two  armies,  the  white  and 
the  black,  each  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  or  calculi,  were  regularly  placed,  and 
alternately  moved  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  the  chances  of  the 
tessera,  or  dice.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  uf  the 
nerdihidiam  (a  name  of  Persic  etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours  forth, 
on  this  trifling  subject,  a  copious'torrent  of  classic  and  Oriental  learning.  See 
Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  pp.  217-405. 

•*'  ]\larius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  verbosissimus,  qui,  et  mythistoricis  se 
voluminibus  implicavit.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  2i2.  He  wrote  the  lives 
of  tlie  emperors,  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Sevcrus.  See  Gerard  Vossius  de 
Hi.storicia  Latin.  1.  ii.  c  .'?,  in  his  v/orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  47. 

•*3  This  satire  improbably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  and  the 
epistles  of  Jerom,  afford  satisfactory  i^roofs  that  Christian  theologj-  and  classic 
literature  were  studiously  cultivated  by  several  Romans,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
the  highest  rank. 
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sense,  and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind.     It  is 
allowed  as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the   light   and  frivolous 
suspicion  of  a  contagious  malady,  is  of  sufficient  weight  to 
excuse  the  visits  of  the  most  intimate  friends  ;  and  even  the 
servants,  who  are  despatched  to  make  the  decent  inquiries, 
are   not   suffered  to  return  home,  till  they  have  undergone 
the  ceremony  of  a  ])revious  ablution.     Yet  this  selfisli  and 
unmanly  delicacy  occasionally  yields  to  the  more  imperious 
passion   of  avarice.     The  prospect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich 
and  gouty  senator  as  far  as   Spoleto  ;  every  sentiment   of 
arrogance  and  dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes  of  an  inheri- 
tance, or  even  of  a  legacy  ;  and  a  wealthy  childless  citizen 
is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans.     The  art  of  obtaining 
the  signature  of  a  favorable  testament,  and  sometimes  of 
hastening  the  moment  of  its   execution,  is  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  it  lias  happened,  that  in  the  same  house,  though 
in   different  apartments,   a  husband  and   a  wife,  Avith  the 
Laudable  design  of  overreaching  each  other,  have  summoned 
their  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at  the  same  time,  their 
mutual,  but  contradictory,  intentions.     The  distress  which 
follows  and  chastises  extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the 
great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients.     When 
they  desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base   and  supplica- 
ting style  of  the  slave  in   the  comedy ;  but  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  dec- 
lamation of  the  grandsons  of  Hercules.     If  the  demand  is 
repeated,  they  readily  procure   some  trusty  sycophant,  in- 
structed to  maintain  a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  against 
the  insolent  creditor ;  who  is  seldom  released  from  j^rison, 
till  he  has   signed  a  discharge  of  the  whole  debt.     These 
vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  character  of  the  Romans, 
are  mixed  with  a  puerile   superstition,  that  disgraces  their 
understanding.     They  listen  with   confidence  to  the  predic- 
tions of  haruspices,  who  pretend  to  read,  in  the  entrails  of 
victims,  the  signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity ;  and 
there  are  many  who  do  not  presume   either  to  bathe,  or  to 
dine,  or  to   appear  in  public,  till  they  have   diligently  con- 
sulted, according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the  situation  of 
Mercury,    and  the    aspect    of    the   moon.^^     It   is    singular 
enough,  that  this  vain  credulity  may  often  be   discovered 
among  the  profane  ske2')tics,  who  imjiiously  doubt,  or  deny, 
the  existence  of  a  celestial  2:)ower." 

*^  Macrnhiuf?,  the  friend  cf  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  stars  as  the 
cause,  or  at  least  the  signt;-,  of  future  events  'de  Somu.  Scipion.  1,  i.  c.  19,  p-  G8). 
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Id  populous  cities,  which  are  the  se.at  of  commerce  ancl 
manufactures,  the  middle  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  dexterity  or  labor  of  their  hands, 
are  commonly  the  most  prolific,  the  most  useful,  and,  in  that 
sense,  the  most  respectable  pai'tof  the  community.  But  the 
plebeians  of  Jiome,  who  disdained  such  sedentary  and  ser- 
vile arts,  had  been  oppressed  from  the  earliest  times  by  the 
weight  of  debt  and  usury;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the 
term  of  his  military  service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  farm.^*^  The  lands  of  Italy,  which  had  been 
originally  divided  among  the  families  of  free  and  indigent 
proprietors,  were  insensibly  purchased  or  usurped  by  the 
avarice  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  computed  that  only  two  thousand 
citizens  were  possessed  of  an  independent  substance.^^  Yet 
as  long  as  the  people  bestowed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  honors 
of  the  state,  the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  wealthy  provinces,  their  conscious  pride  alle- 
viated, in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of  poverty;  and  their 
wants  were  seasonably  supplied  by  the  ambitious  liberality 
of  the  candidates,  who  aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in 
the  thirty-five  tribes,  or  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  cen- 
turies, of  Rome.  But  Avhen  the  prodigal  commons  had  im- 
prudently alienated  not  only  the  use^  but  the  inheritance  of 
power,  they  sunk,  under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  into  a  vile 
and  wretched  populace,  which  must,  in  a  few  generations, 
have  been  totally  extinguished,  if  it  had  not  been  continu- 
ally recruited  by  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  influx 
of  strangers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  was  the 
just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  that  the  capital  had 
attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe,  and  the  manners  of  the 
most  opposite  nations.  Tlie  intemperance  of  the  Gauls,  the 
cunning  and  levity  of  the  Greeks,  the  savage  obstinacy  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the  Syrians, 
were  mingled  in  the  various  multitude,  which,  under  the 
proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans,  presumed  to  de- 

50  The  histories  of  Livy  (see  particiilarly  vi,  36)  are  full  of  the  extortions  of  the 
rich,  and  the  sulfei  iiigs  of  the  poor  debtors.  The  melancholy  Btory  of  a  brave  old 
soldier  (I)ionyr^,  Hal.  1.  vi.  c.  2G,  p.  347^  edit.  Hudson,  and  Livy,  ii.  23)  nuist  have 
been  frequently  repeated  in  those  primitive  times,  which  have  been  so  unde- 
servedly j)rai8ed. 

'1  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent,  Cicero.  Offic. 
ii.  21,  and  Comment.  Paul.  Manut.  in  edit.  GrjEv.  This  vague  computation  was 
made  A.  U.  C  649,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune  riiilippus,  and  it  was  his  object,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi  (see  Plutarch),  to  deploie,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate, 
the  misery  of  the  common  people. 
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spise  their  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their   sovereigns,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  eternal  city." 

Yet  the  name  of  that  city  was  still  pronounced  with 
respect:  the  frequent  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  indulged  with  impunity ;  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine,  instead  of  crushing  tlie  last  remains  of  the  de- 
mocracy by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  embraced  the 
mild  policy  of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve  the  poverty, 
and  to  amuse  the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.*"^  I. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  dis- 
tributions of  corn  were  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of 
bread ;  a  great  number  of  ovens  were  constructed  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense;  and  at  tlie  appointed  liour,  each 
citizen,  who  was  furnished  with  a  ticket,  ascended  the  flight 
of  steps,  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or 
division,  and  received,  either  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price, 
a  loaf  of  bread  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds,  for  the  use  of 
his  family.  II.  The  forest  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened 
large  droves  of  wild  hogs,^^  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat.  During 
five  months  of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance  of  bacon  was 
distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  declined 
from  its  former  lustre,  was  ascertained,  by  an  edict  of  Ya- 
lentinian  the  Third,  at  three  millions  six  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds. ^^  III.  In  the  manners  of 
antiquity,  the  use  of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as 
well  as  for  the  bath ;  and  the  annual  tax,  which  was  imposed 

52  See  the  third  Satire  (60-125)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  complains, 
Quamvis  quota  portio  L-ecis  Achaei ! 


Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiberem  defluxit  Orontes  ; 
Et  linguam  et  mores,  &c. 

Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  (Consolat.  ad  Helv.  c.  6.)  by  the 
retlectioii  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  stute  of  exile,  reminds  her  how 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  born  in  the  city. 

•"■3  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  bread,  bacon,  oil,  wine,  &c.,  may  be  found  in 
the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  ;  which  expressly  treats  of  the  police 
ot  the  great  cities.  See  particularly  the  titles  iii.  iv.  xv.  xvi.  xvii.xxiv.  The  col- 
lateral testimonies  are  produced  in  Gotlefroy's  Conmientary,  autl  it  is  needless  to 
transcribe  them.  According  to  a  law  of  Theodosius,  which  appreciates  in  money 
the  military  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleven  shillings)  was  equivalent  to  eighty 
pounds  of  bacon,  or  toeiglity  pounds  of  oil,  or  to  twelve  modii  (or  pecks)  of  salt, 
(Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  iv,  leg.  17).  This  equation,  compared  with  another  of 
seventy  pounds  of  bacon  for  an  amphora  (Cod.  Theo.  1.  xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4)  fixes 
the  price  of  wine  at  about  sixteenpence  the  gallon. 

^*  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14,  in  torn.  iii. 
Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson)  observes  of  lAxcania,  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  Regie 
optima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  habundans,  et  landum  multum  foras  emittit.  Propter 
quod  est  in  montibus,  cujus  aescam  aninialium  variam,  &c. 

^••'  See  Novell,  ad  <'alcem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  1.  i,  tit.  xv.  This  law  waa 
published  at  Rome,  June  2Uth,  A.  D.  452. 
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on  Africa  for  tlie  benefit  of  Kome,  amounted  to  tlic  weMit 
of  lliree  miilions  of  pounds,  to  tlie  measin-e,  perliaps,  of  three 
Imndred  tliousand  English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety^  of 
Augustus  to  provide  the  metropolis  Avith  sufficient  plenty  of 
corn,  was  not  extended  beyond  that  necessary  article  of 
liuman  subsistence ;  and  when  the  popular  clamor  accused 
the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  wine,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
by  the  grave  reformer,  to  remind  his  subjects  tliat  no  man 
could  reasonably  complain  of  thirst,  since  the  aqueducts  of 
Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city  so  many  copious 
streams  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.^^  This  rigid  sobriety 
was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and,  although  the  generous  design 
of  Aurelian^^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  executed  in  its 
full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was  allowed  on  very  easy  and 
liberal  terms.  The  administration  of  the  public  cellars  was 
delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honorable  rank ;  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  vintage  of  Cam23ania  was  reserved  for  the 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the 
praises  of  Augustus  himself,  replenished  the  lliernice^  or 
baths,  wliich  liad"been  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  city, 
with  Imperial  magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla,  which  were  open,  at  stated  hours,  for  the  indiscriminate 
service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained  above  six- 
teen hundred  seats  of  marble  ;  and  more  than  three  thousand 
were  reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian.^^  The  walls  of  the 
lofty  apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics,  that  im- 
itated the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  design,  and  the 
variety  of  colors.  The  Egyptian  granite  Avas  beautifully  en- 
crusted with  the  precious  green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  per- 
petual stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious 
basins,  through  so  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  massy 
silver  ;  and  the  meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  with  a  small 
copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  which  might  excit  the  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia.^^ 
From  these   stately  palaces  issued   a   swarm  of    dirty  and 

6«  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperor  himself,  in 
his  favorite  wine  of  IQuetia,  never  exceeded  a  scxtarius  (an  Englisli  pint).  Id.  c. 
77.     Torrentius  ad  loo.  and  Arbuthnot's  Tables,  p.  86. 

"  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  tlie  sea-coast  of  Hetruria  (Vopiscus, 
in  Hist.  August,  p.  225) ;  the  dreary,  unwholesome,  uncultivated  Mco'emme  of 
Modern  Tuscany. 

si^  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  197. 

C5  Seneca  (epistol.  Ixxxvi.)  compares  the  baths  of  Scipio  Africanus,  at  his 
villa  of  Liternuni,  with  the  magniticence  (which  was  continually  increasing)  of 
the  public  baths  of  Rome,  long  before  the  stately  Therniaj  of  Antoninr.s  and  Dio- 
cletian were  erected.  The  quadrans  paid  for  admission  was  the  quarter  of  the 
as,  about  one-eighth  of  an  English  penny. 
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ragged  plebdais,  without  slioes  and  without  a  mantle;  who 
loitered  aw^sy  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  liear 
news  and  to  hold  disputes;  wlio  dissipated,  in  extravagant 
gaming,  the  misei-able  pittance  of  their  wives  and  children  ; 
and  spent  tlie  hours  of  the  night  in  obscure  tarvens,  and 
brothels,  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and  A'ulgar  sensuality .^^ 
But  the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the  idle 
multitude,  depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  ])ublic 
games  and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  Christian  princes  had 
suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators ;  but  the 
Roman  people  still  considered  the  Circus  as  their  liome,  their 
temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  im])atient  crowd 
rushed  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  ])laces,  and  there 
were  many  who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the 
adjacent  porticos.  From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  care- 
less of  the  sun,  or  of  the  rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes 
amounted  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand,  remain- 
ed in  eager  attention  ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and 
charioteers,  their  minds  agitated  Avith  hope  and  fear,  for  the 
success  of  the  colors  which  they  espoused  :  and  the  happiness 
of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the  event  of  a  race.^^  The 
same  immoderate  ardor  inspired  their  clamors,  and  their  ap- 
plause, as  often  as  they  were  entertained  with  the  luinting 
of  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  modes  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation. These  representations  in  modern  capitals  may 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  ]nire  and  elegant  school  of 
taste,  and  perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and  Comic 
Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  beyond  the  imita- 
tion of  Attic  genius,  ^^  had  been  almost  totally  silent  since 
the  fall  of  the  republic  ;  ^^  and  their  place  was  unworthily 

•"'"  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  6,  and  1.  xxviii.  c.  4),  after  describing  the  luxury  and 
pride  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  exposes,  with  equal  indignation,  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  the  common  people. 

61  Juvenal.  Satir.  xi.  191,  &c.  The  expressions  of  the  historian  Ammianus  are 
not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  satirist  :  and  both  the  one  and  tlie 
other  painted  from  the  life.  Tlie  numbers  which  the  great  Circus  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving are  taken  from  the  orlr/inal  Notitiie  of  the  city.  The  differences  between 
them  prove  that  they  did  not  transcribe  each  other  ;  but  the  sum  may  appear  in- 
credible, though  the  country  on  these  occasions  flocked  to  the  city. 

62  Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 

Vestigia  Graeca 


Ausi  deserere  etcelebrare  domestica  facta. 

Herat.  Epistol.  ad  Pisones,  285,  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed  note  of  Dacier, 
who  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the  JJrutns  and  the  Deems  of 
Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cafo  of  Maternus.  The  Ocfaria,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Sene- 
cas,  still  remains  a  very  unfavorable  specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

«^3  In  the  lime  of  Qiiintiliau  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to  the  imper- 
fect method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play  to  the  conipany,  whom 
he  invited  for  that  purpose.  (See  Dialog,  de  Oratoribus,  c.  9, 11,  and  Plin.  Epis- 
tol. vii.  17.) 
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occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effeminate  music,  and  splendid 
pageantry.  The  pnntomimes/'*  wlio  maintained  their  repu- 
tation from  tlie  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  century,  ex- 
pressed, without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  fables  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  tlie  perfection  of  their 
art,  which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philoso- 
])her,  always  excited  the  a])plause  and  wonder  of  the  people. 
The  vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled 
by  three  thousand  female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand 
singers,  with  the  masters  of  the  respective  choruses.  Such 
was  the  popular  favor  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time 
of  scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were  banished  from  the  cit\, 
the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public  pleasures  exempted 
them  from  a  law,  which  was  strictly  executed  against  the 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts.^^ 

It  is  said,  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of  Elagabalus  at- 
tempted to  discover,  from  the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  A  more  rational 
method  of  inquiry  might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  wisest  princes,  who  could  easily  have  re- 
solved a  question  so  important  for  the  Roman  government, 
and  so  interestinof  to  succeedinix  a2:es.  The  births  and 
deaths  of  the  citizens  were  duly  registered  ;  and  if  any 
writer  of  antiquity  had  condescended  to  mention  the  annual 
amount,  or  the  common  average,  we  might  now  produce 
some  satisfactory  calculation,  which  would  destroy  the  ex- 
travagant assertions  of  critics,  and  perhaps  confirm  the 
modest  and  probable  conjectures  of  philosophers.*^^  The 
most  diligent  researches  have  collected  only  the  following 
circumstances  ;  which,  slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may 
tend,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  question  of  the  popu- 
lousness  of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was 
accurately   measured,  by   Ammonius,   the   mathematician, 

«*  See  the  dialogue  of  Lucian,  entitled  de  Saltatione,  torn,  ii.  pp.  2G5-317,  edit. 
Keitz.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honorable  name  of  xfipcxroc^ot  ;  and  it  was 
required  that  they  should  be  conversant  with  almost  every  art  and  science.  Bu- 
rette (in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  haa 
given  a  short  history  of  the  art  of  pantomimes. 

•55  Ammianus.  \,  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation,  that  th© 
streets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females,  who  might  have  given  chil- 
dren to  the  state,  but  whose  only  occupation  was  to  curl  anddress  their  hair,  and 
jac'tari  volubillbus  gyris,  dum  experimunt  innumera  simulacra,  quae  tinxere 
fabulie  theatrales. 

•"5  Lipsius  (torn.  iii.  p.  423,  de  Magnltud.  Romana,  1.  iii,  c.  3)  and  Issac  Vossiua 
(Observat.  Var.  pp.  2&-34)  have  indulged  strange  dreams,  of  four,  or  eight,  or 
fourteen,  millions  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  450— 457\  with  admira- 
ble good  sense  and  skepticism,  betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  Iha 
populousucss  of  aucient  times. 
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who  foiuul  it  equal  to  twonty-oiic  miles."  It  shoulrl  not  be 
forgotten  tiiat  tlie  form  of  the  city  was  almost  tint  of  a 
circle;  the  geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain  the 
largest  s])ace  within  any  given  circumference.  II.  The 
architect  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  gge, 
^mcl  whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  lias  pecidiar  weiglit 
and  authority,  observes,  that  the  innumerable  habitations  of 
the  Roman  ])eo|)le  would  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  city;  and  that  the  want  of  ground, 
which  w^as  probably  contracted  on  every  side  by  gardens 
and  villas,  suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient, 
practice  of  raising  the  houses  to  a  considerable  lieight  in 
the  air.^^  But  the  loftiness  of  these  buildings,  which  often 
consisted  of  hasty  work  and  insufhcient  mateiials,  was  the 
cause  of  frequent  and  fatal  accidents  ;  and  it  was  repeatedly 
enacted  by  Augustus,  as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  tlie  height  of 
private  edifices  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  should  not  exceed 
the  measure  of  seventy  feet  from  the  ground.*^^  III.  Juve- 
nal '^^  laments,  as  it  should  seem  from  ins  own  experience, 
the  hardships  of  the  })oorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses 
the  salutary  advice  of  emigrating,  without  delay,  from  the 
smoke  of  Rome,  since  they  might  purchase,  in  the  little 
towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerful  commodious  dwelling,  at  the  same 
price  which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and  miserable 
lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore  immoderately  dear  :  the 
rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous  ex]>ense,  the  grvumd,  which 
they  covered  with  palaces  and  gardens;  but  the  body  of  the 
Roman  people  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space;  and  the 
different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the   same  house,  were 

67  OJymplodon  ap.  Phot,  p-  107.  See  Fabrkius,  Bibl.  Gr:oc.  torn,  ix,  p.  400. 
c3  la  oaauteiu  majestate  urbis,  et  civiuin  inlii)i.a  freqvientia,  i:uiumerabiles 
habitatloiies  xjpas  fuit  exi>licare.  F.rgo  cum  recipdvo  p.oii  jjosaet  area  plana  tan- 
tani  muititudiiiera  in  iirbe,  ail  auxiliuin  alLitu  dinis  sedliliciorum  res  ipsa  coegit 
devejiire.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  This  passage,  which  I  owe  to  Vossius,  is  clear,  strong  and 
cotnprehensive. 

•^J  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny.  Aristide^^,  Claudian,  Rutilius.&c,  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  thtse  restiiclive  edicts.  See  Lipsus,  de  MagniLud.  Komana, 
1.  iii.  c.  4. 

Tabilata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant ; 

Tu  nescis  ;  nam  si  gradibus  tvepidatar  ab  imis 
Ultimu;^  ardebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 
A  pluvia. 

Juvenal.  Satir.  iii.  199. 

TO  Road  the  wholo  patire.  but  particularly  106,  22.3.  &c.  The  depcription  of  a 
crowd.-d  iM.sw.'a.  or  lodgin--house,  in  Petiouius  (c.  rs,  97),  perfectly  tallies  with 
the  complaints  of  Juvenal  ;  and  we  learn  from  legal  authority,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  (lieineccius.  Hist.  Juris,  I?omai\.  c.  iv.  ]).  ISl)  the  ordinary  rei;t  of 
tlie  several  coenncu'a,  or  apatments  of  an  insti'a,  annually  produced  forty  thou- 
sand seat  !rces.  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  <P;'nde<  t.  1,  xix. 
tit.  ii.  No.  .30),  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large  extent,  and  high  value,  ol 
those  coTimoii  b'nldincs. 

YoL.  III.— 3 
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cliA'ided,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and  other  cities, 
among  several  families  of  plebeians.  IV.  The  total  number 
of  houses  in  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  is  accurately 
stated  in  t'le  description  of  Rome,  composed  under  the  reign 
of  Tlieodosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty-eiglU  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two.'^  The  two  classes  of  domiis 
and  of  insula?^  into  which  they  are  divided,  include  all  the 
habitations  of  the  capital,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  from 
the  marble  palace  of  the  Anicii,  with  a  numerous  establish- 
ment of  freedmen  and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow  lodg- 
ing-house, where  the  poet  Codrus  and  his  wife  were  permit- 
ted to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the  tiles. 
If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, has  been  found  applicable  to  Paris, '^^  and  indiffer- 
ently allow  about  twenty-live  persons  for  eacli  house,  of 
every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  at  twelve  hundred  thousand  :  a  number  which  cannot 
be  thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire, 
though  it  exceeds  the  populousness  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
modern  Europe.'^  * 

^  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  1780  damns,  or  great  Louses,  of  46,602  insiilcp, 
or  plebeia  I  liabiratio:is  (see  Narclini,lioma  Autica,  l.iii.p.88) ;  and  these  numbers 
are  ascertained  by  the  agreement  of  the  texts  of  the  dillerent  Notitlce.  Nardiui, 
1.  viii.  pp.  498-500. 

~'^  See  that  accurate  writer  M.  de  Messance,  Recherclies  sur  la  Population,  pp. 
175-187.  From  i)r<'buble,  or  certain  grounds,  he  a^sig]ls  to  Paris  23,565  houses, 
71,114  families,  and  576,630  inhabitants. 

•^  This  computation  is  not  very  dilTerent  from  that  which  M.  Brotier,  the  last 
editor  of  Tacitus  (torn.  ii.  p.  380),  has  as-umedfrom  similar  principles  ;  though 
he  seems  to  aim  at  a  degree  of  precision  wliich  it  is  neither  possible  nor  import- 
ant to  obtain. 


*  M.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  (Economie  Politique  des  Romaines,  t.  i.  p.'  369)  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  xvth  chapter  of  Gibbon,  in  wliich  he  estimates  the  population 
of  Rome  at  not  less  than  a  million,  and  adds  (omitting  anj'  reference  to  this  pas- 
sage), that  he  (Gibbon)  could  not  have  seriously  siudied  the  quc'stiou.  M.  Duroau 
dela  Malle  proceeds  to  argue  that  Rome,  as  contained  within  the  wails  oTServius 
Tullius,  occupying  an  area  only  one-tifth  of  that  of  Paris,  could  not  liave  con- 
tained 300,000  inhabitants;  within  those  of  Aurelian  not  more  than  560,000, iuv 
elusive  of  soldiers  and  strangers.  The  suburbs,  he  endeav(jrsto  show,  both  up 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian,  and  after  his  reign,  were  neither  so  extensive,  nor  so 
populous,  as  generally  supposed.  i\I.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  but  imperfectly 
quoted  the  important  passage  of  Dioiiysus,  that  which  proves  that  w^henhe  wrote 
(in  the  time  of  Augustus)  the  walls  of 'Servius  no  longer  marketl  the  boundary  of 
the  city.  In  many  places  they  were  so  built  upon,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
them.  There  was  no  certain  limit,  where  the  city  ended  and  ceased  to  be  tlie 
city  ;  it  stretched  out  to  so  boundless  an  extent  inio  the  country,    ovx  e^d  ^t/Sato^ 

CTTj/utttot'  ovcie!',  (L  Siayi'Jj<3-£TaL,  /Ae;(pi  ttov  npo^aiyovcra  »j  poAis  en  ttoAis  eaTi.,  /cal  iroOiv 
upxeTai,  fXTjKeTi.  elyai  ttovi?  ovrui  avvv(f>avraL  tw  acrrei  tj  x^P'^t  '^'^*-  ^'S  antipov 
eKIxrjKvvoixivT];  jroAeu)?  UTroArj^/zt^  T005  ^ew^e'voi?  napex^Tai  ei  Se  tw  Tei;^ei,  toj  SvaevpeT(o 
ju-ef  OPTI  Sia  rd;  TreptAa/u./Sat'Oocra?  aiiro  7roAAa;(7j0€i/  ot/crjoei?,  eyytf  6e  riva  <^vAo.TTOfTi 
Kara.  ttoAAoiis  Kopov;    >crj;    ap;^at'a9    /ctrTacTKeufj?  /SovAr/detr;  fxcrpeiy  avTr)y,  k.  t.  X.      Ant, 

JRom.  iv-  13.  None  of  M.  de  la  Malle's  arguments  appear  to  me  to  prove,  against 
this  statement,  that  these  irregular  subuj-bs  did  not  extend  so  fir  in  many  parts, 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  calcxilate  accurately  the  inhabited  area  of  the  city. 
Though  no  doubt  the  city,  as  reconstructed  by  Nero,  was  much  less  closely  built, 
and  with  many  more  open  spaces  for  iJulaces,  temples,  and  other  public  editices. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Ilonorius, 
at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the  siegp,  or  ratlier 
the  blockade,  of  the  city."''*  By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his 
numerous  forces,  who  impatiently  watched  the  moment  of  an 
assault,  Alaric  encompassed  the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve 
principal  gates,  intercepted  all  communication  with  the 
adjacent  country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the  navigation  of 
the  Tibeig,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  and 
most  plentiful  su})ply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  w^ere  those  of  surprise  and 
indignation,  that  a  vile  Barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the 
capital  of  the  world :  but  their  arrogance  was  soon  humbled 
by  misfortune;  and  their  unmanly  rage,  instead  of  being 
directed  against  an  enemy  in  arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on 
a  defenceless  and  innocent  victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person 
of  Serena,  the  Romans  might  have  respected  the  niece  of 
Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay,  even  tlie  adoptive  mother,  of 
the  reigning  emperor :  but  they  abhorred  the  widow  of  Stili- 
cho ;  and  they  listened  with  credulous  passion  to  the  tale  of 
calumny,  which  accused  her  of  maintaining  a  secret  and 
criminal  correspondence  with  the  Gothic  invader.  Actuated, 
or  overawed,  by  the  same  popular  frenzy,  the  senate,  without 
requiring  any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  her  death.  Serena  w^as  ignominiously  strangled  ;  and  the 
infatuated  multitude  w^ere  astonished  to  find,  that  this  cruel 
act  of  injustice  did  not  immediately  produce  the  retreat  of 
the   Barbarians,    and   the   deliverance   of   the   city.      That 

''*  For  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  often  confounded  with 
those  of  the  second  and  third,  see  Zosinuis,  1'.  v.  pp.  380-354,  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  6, 
Olyinpiodorus,  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  Philostorgius,  1-  xii.  c.  3,  and  Godefroy,  Disscrtat. 
pp.  4G7-475. 


yet  many  passages  seem  to  prove  that  the  laws  respecting  tlie  height  of  houses 
were  not  rigidly  enforced.  A  great  part  of  the  lower,  especially  of  the  slave  pop- 
\xlation,  wore  densely  crowded,  and  lived,  even  more  than  in  our  modern  towns, 
in  cellars  and  subterranean  dwellings  under  the  public  edifices. 

Nor  do  M.  de  la  Malle's  arguments,  by  which  he  would  explain  the  insulfe  (of 
which  the  Notitia;  Urbis  give  us  the  number)  as  rows  of  shops,  with  a  chamber  or 
two  within  the  domus,  or  houses  of  the  wealthy,  satisfy  me  as  to  their  soundness 
or  their  scholarship.  Some  passages  which  he  adduces  directly  contradict  his 
theory  ;  none,  as  appears  to  me,  distinctly  prove  it-  I  must  adhere  to  the  old  in- 
terpretation of  the  word,  as  chiefly  dwellings  for  the  middling  or  lower  classes, 
or  clusters    of  tenemenls,  of teu,  perhaps,  under  the  tame  roof. 

On  this  point,  Zumpt,  in  the  Dissertation  before  quoted,  entirely  disagrees  with 
M.  de  la  Malle.  Zumpt  has  likewise  detected  the  mistake  of  M.  de  la  Malle  as  to  the 
"  canon"  of  corn,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Septimius  Severus  by  Spartianus.  On 
this  canon  the  French  writer  calculates  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  that  time. 
But  the  ''  canon  "  was  not  the  whole  supply  of  Rome,  but  that  quantity  which  the 
state  required  for  the  public  granaries,  to  supply  the  gratuitous  distributions  to 
the  people,  and  the  public  officers  and  slaves;  no  doubt  likewise  to  keep  down  tho 
general  price.  M.  Zumpt  reckons  the  population  of  Rome  at  2,000,000.  After 
careful  consideration,  I  should  conceive  the  number  iu  the  text,  1,200,000,  to  be 
nearest  the  truth.— M.  1845.  • 
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unfortiin.ite  city  gradually  experienced  the  distress  of  scnrcitv, 
and  at  length  the  horrid  calamities  of  famine.  The  daily 
allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  one-lialf, 
to  one-third,  to  nothing;  and  the  price  of  corn  still  continued 
to  rise  m  a  rapid  and  extravagant  proportion.  Tlie  ]>oorer 
citizeirs,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life,  solicited  the  precarious  charity  of  tlie  ricli ;  and  for  a 
while  the  public  misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of 
Loeta,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  liad  fixed  her 
residence  at  Rome,  and  consecrated  to  tfie  use  of  tl)e  indigent 
the  princely  revenue  which  she  annually  received  from  the 
grateful  successors  of  her  husband.'-"  But  these  private  and 
temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger 
of  a  numerous  people  ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded 
the  marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves.  The  {'crsons 
of  both  sexes,  who  had  been  educated  m  the  enjoyment  of 
ease  and  luxury,  discovered  liow  little  is  requisite  to  supply 
the  demands  of  nature;  and  lavished  their  unavailing  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  coarse  and  scanty  sustenance 
which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  aliments 
the  most  unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution, 
were  eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage  of 
hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  some  des- 
perate wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
whom  they  had  secretly  murdered;  and  even  mothers  (such 
Avas  the  horrid  conflict  of  the  two  most  powerful  instincts  im- 
planted by  nature  in  the  human  breast),  even  mothers  are 
said  to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants!"® 
Many  thousands  of  the  inliabitants  of  Rome  exj)ired  in  their 
houses  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance;  and  as  the 
public  sepulchres  Avithout  the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  the  stench,  winch  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and 
unburied  carcasses,  infected  the  air ;  and  the  miseries  of 
famine  were  succeeded  and  aix^Tavated  by  the  contas^ion  of 
a  pestilential  disease.  The  assurances  of  speedy  and  effect- 
ual relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted  from  the  court 

"5  The  mother  of  Lteta  was  named  Pissumeiia.  Her  father,  family,  and  coun- 
try are  unknown.    Dueang^,  Fam.  Byzantium,  p.  50. 

'5  Ad  nefandos  cibos  erupit  esurientiuin  rabies,  et  sua  invicem  membra  lania- 
rnnt,  dum  mater  non  pareit  lactenti  infantibe  ;  et  recipit  utero,  quern  paull6  ante 
elfuderat.  Jerom.  ad  Friiicipiam.  torn.  i.  p.  121.  The  same  horrid  circumsLance 
is  likewise  told  of  flie  sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare 
tlie  tenth  book  of  the  Henriade,  and  the  Journal  de  Henii  IV.  toni.  i.  pp.  47-83; 
and  observe  tliat  a  plain  narrative  of  facts  is  much  more  pathetic  than  the  most 
labored  descriptions  of  ethic  poetry. 
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of  Ravenna,  supported,  for  some  time,  the  fainting  resolution 
of  tlie  Romans,  till  at  length  the  despair  of  arly  human  aid 
tempted  them  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  prjeternatural 
deliverance.  Pompeianus,  prfefect  of  the  citv,  had  been  per- 
suaded, by  the  art  or  fanaticism  of  some  Tuscan  diviners, 
that,  by  tlie  mysterious  force  of  spells  and  sacrifices,  they 
could  extract  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  point  those 
celestial  fires  against  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians.'^'  The  im- 
portant secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent,  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  accused,  perhaps 
with  foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  republic  to 
the  rigid  severity  of  tlie  Christian  woi'ship.  But  when  the 
question  was  agitated  in  the  senate  ;  when  it  was  proposed, 
as  an  essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  Capitol,  by  the  authoi-ity,  and  in  tlie  presence, 
of  the  magistrates,  the  majority  of  that  respectable  assembly, 
apprehensive  either  of  tlie  Divine  or  of  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure, refused  to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost 
equivalent  to  the  public  restoration  of  Pagan  ism. "^^ 

The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  clemency,  or 
at  least  in  the  moderation,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Tlie 
senate,  who  in  this  emergency  assumed  the  supreme  powers 
of  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with 
the  enemy.  This  important  trust  was  delegated  to  Basilius, 
a  senator,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  already  consj^icuous  in 
the  administration  of  provinces;  and  to  John,  tiie  first  tri- 
bune of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his 
dexterity  in  business,  as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with 

"  Zosimns(l.  v.  pp.  355,  3,"G)  speaks  of  these  ceremonies  like  a  Greek  vtiiac- 
quainted  wilh  the  national  superstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  I  suspect  that 
they  consi  ted  of  two  parts,  the  secret  ai^d  the  ))nl)lic  ;  the  form!er  were  probably 
an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells  by  which  Xuma  had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and 
his  thunder  on  Mount  Aventine. 

Quid  acjant  laqueis,  qua?  carmine  dicant, 

Qnaque  trahanf  superis  sedibus  arte  Joveiu, 
Scire  nefas  homini.* 

The  a?)c/itrt,or  sliichls  of  ]\Iars,  the  pinnora  /myxr/i,  which  were  carried  in  sol- 
e  un  i)rocestiioa  oj»  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from  this  mysteri- 
ous event  (Ovid.  Fast.  i;i.  2")0-."98).  It  was  probablv  designed  to  revive  this  an- 
cient festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Theo<lo  ius.  In  that  case,  we  re- 
cover a  chronological  date  (March  the  Ist,  A.'  D.  409)  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
obs3rved. 

"^  So".o:nen  (1.  ix.  c.  6)  insinuates  that  the  experiment  was  actually,  though 
unsicce  sfully,  mndo  ;  but  he  does  not  menti  n  the  name  of  Innocent ;  aji<l  Tille- 
mont  (  viem.  Ecclcs.  tom.  x.  j>.  CATy)  is  determined  not  to  believe  that  a  pope  could 
be  guilty  of  such  impious  condescension. 


*  On  the  curious  question  of  tlie  knowledjre  of  conducting  lightning,  possessed 
by  the  ancients,  consult  Eusebe  Sulverte,  des  Sciences  OcculttJS,  c.  xxiv.  Paris, 
1829.-M. 
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the  Gothic  prince.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his 
presence,  they  declared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than 
became  their  abject  condition,  that  the  Romans  Avere  resolved 
to  maintain  their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  and  that, 
if  Alaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  honorable  capitulation,  he 
might  sound  his  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give  battle  to  an 
innumerable  people,  exercised  in  arms,  and  animated  by  de- 
spair. "The  thicker  tl^e  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was 
the  concise  reply  of  the  Barbarian  ;  and  this  rustic  metaphor 
was  accompanied  by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expressive 
of  his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwarlike  populace, 
enervated  by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated  by  famine. 
He  then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would 
accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome : 
all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state,  or  of  individuals  ;  all  the  rich  and  precious 
movables ;  and  all  the  slaves  who  could  prove  their  title  to 
the  name  of  Barharians.  The  ministers  of  the  senate  pre- 
sumed to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  *'If  such,  O 
king,  are  your  demands,  Avhat  do  you  intend  to  leave  us?" 
"Your  lives!"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror :  they  trem- 
bled, and  retired.  Yet,  before  they  retired,  a  shoit  suspension 
of  arms  was  granted,  which  alloAved  some  time  for  a  more 
temperate  negotiation.  The  stern  features  of  Alaric  Avere 
insensibly  relaxed  ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigor  of  liis  terms  ; 
and  at  length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate 
payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thou- 
sand pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  pepper."^^  But  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted ; 
the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces, were  intercepted  by  the  calamities  of  war;  the  gold 
and  gems  had  been  exchanged,  during  the  famine,  for  tlie 
vilest  sustenance;  the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  con- 
cealed by  the  obstinacy  of  avarice ;  and  some  remains  of 
consecrated  spoils  afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert 
the  impending  ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had 
satisfied  the  rapacious  demands  of  Alaric,  they  were  restored, 
in  sftme  measure,  to  the  enjoyment  of   peace   and  j^lenty. 

79  Pepper  was  a  favorite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive  Roman  cookery, 
and  the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten  shillings,  tlie  pound. 
See  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  14.  It  was  brought  from  India  ;  and  the  same  coun- 
try, the  coast  uf  Malabar,  still  affords  the  greatest  plenty  ;  but  the  improvement 
of  ti-ade  and  navigation  has  multiplied  the  quantity  and  reduced  the  price.  See 
Mistoire  Politique  et  Philosophique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  457. 
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Several  of  the  gates  were  cautiously  opened ;  the  importation 
of  provisions  from  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country  was 
no  longer  obstructed  by  the  Goths  ;  tlie  citizens  resorted  in 
crowds  to  the  free  market,  which  was  held  during  tln-ee  days 
in  the  suburbs;  and  while  the  mercliants  who  undertook 
this  gainful  trade  made  a  considerable  j)rofit,  the  future 
subsistence  of  the  city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines 
wliich  were  deposited  in  the  public  and  private  granaries. 
A  moi-e  regular  discipline  than  could  have  been  expected, 
was  maintained  in  tlie  camp  of  Alaric ;  and  tlie  wise  Bar- 
barian justified  his  regard  for  tlie  faitli  of  treaties,  by  the 
just  severity  with  which  he  chastised  a  party  of  licentious 
Goths,  who  had  insulted  some  Roman  citizens  on  the  road 
to  Ostia.  His  army,  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the 
capital,  slowly  advanced  into  the  fair  and  fruitful  province 
of  Tuscany,  where  he  })roposed  to  establish  his  winter  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  became  the  refuge  of  forty 
thousand  Barbarian  slaves,  who  liad  broke  their  chains,  and 
fispired,  under  the  command  of  their  groat  deliverer,  to 
revenge  the  injuries  and  the  disgrace  of  their  cruel  servitude. 
About  the  same  time,  he  received  a  more  honorable  reen- 
forcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom  AdoIphus,^°the  brother 
of  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  liis  pressing  invitation,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber ;  and  who 
had  cut  their  way,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss,  through  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Imperial  troops.  A  victorious 
leader,  who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  with  the. 
art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman  general,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  ;  and  Italy  })ronounced,  with 
terror  and  respect,  the  formidable  name  of  Alaric.^^ 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satis- 
fied with  relating  the  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of 
Rome,  without  presuming  to  investigate  the  motives  of 
their  political  conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  apparent  pros- 
perity, Alaric  was  conscious,  perhaps,  of  some  secret  weak- 
ness, some  internal  defect ;  or  perhaps  the  moderation  which 
he  displayed,  was  intended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the 
easy  credulity  of  the  ministers  of  Ilonorius.  The  king  of 
the  Goths   repeatedly  declared,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be 

80  This  Gotliic  chieftain  is  caUed  by  Jonmndes  n.ndJs'u\ore,  Afhaulphus ;  by 
Zosimus  and  Orosiiis,  Afanfj>/ius :  and  by  Olympiodorus,  AfJaouljilnis.  I  havo 
used  tlie  celebrated  name  of  Adoli)lius,  which  seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  prac/- 
tice  of  the  Swedes,  the  sons  or  brothers    of   the  ancient  Goths. 

81  Tlie  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romans,  &c.,  is  taken  from  Zosimus,  1 
V.  pp.  o5l,  355,  ".'JSS,  359,  362,  3()3.    The  additional  circumstances  are  too  few  ana 
trifling  to  require  any  other  quotation. 
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considered  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  of  the  Komanis. 
Three  senators,  at  his  earnest  request,  were  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to  solicit  the  excliange  of  liostages, 
and  tlie  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  proposals,  which 
he  more  clearly  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions, could  only  inspire  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  as  they 
might  seem  inadequate  to  the  state  of  his. fortune.  The 
Barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  the  West ;  he  stipulated  an  annual  subsidy  of  corn 
and  money  ;  and  he  chose  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  ISTori- 
cum,  and  Venetia,  for  the  seat  of  his  iiew  kingdom,  which 
would  have  commanded  the  important  communication 
between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these  modest  terms 
should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposition  to  relinquish 
his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content  himself  with 
the  possession  of  Noricum  ;  an  exhausted  and  impoverished 
country,  perpetually  ex])oscd  to  the  inroads  of  the  Barba- 
rians of  Gei-many."  But  the  hopes  of  peace  were  disap- 
pointed by  the  Avcak  obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of  the 
minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the  salutary  re- 
monstrances of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  their  ambassadors 
under  the  conduct  of  a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a 
retinue  of  honor,  and  too  feeble  for  an  army  of  defence.  Six 
thousand  Dalmatians,  the  Hower  of  the  Imperial  legions, 
were  ordered  to  march  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  through  an 
open  country  Avhich  was  occupied  by  the  formidable  myriads 
of  the  Barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries,  encompassed 
and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly ;  their  gen- 
eral, Valens,  with  a  hundred  soldiers,  escaped  from  the  lield 
of  battle ;  and  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer 
claim  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  obliged  to 
purchase  his  freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric,  instead  of  resenting  this  act  of 
impotent  hostility,  immediately  renewed  his  proposals  of 
peace  ;  and  the  second  embassy  of  the  Roman  senate,  Avhich 
derived  weight  and  dignity  from  the  presence  of  Innocent, 
bishop  of  the  ,city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the 
road  by  a  detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers.*^^ 

Olympius  ^■^  might  have  continued  to  insult   the  just  re- 
sentment of  a  people  who  loudly  accused  him  as  the  author 

^2  Zosimus,  1.  Y.  pp.  3G7,  368,  369. 

83  Zosimus,  1.  V.  pp.  3G0,  oGl.  362.  Tliebisliop,  by  remaining  at  Ravenna, escaped 
the  iiupendiug  calamities  of  the  city.     Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  39,  p  573. 

s*  For  the  adveiitmes  of  Olympius,  and  his  successors  in  the  ministry,  seeZo 
Fimus  1.  Y.  pp.  3^3,  365,  366,  and  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  180,  ISl. 
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of  the  public  calamities  ;  but  his  power  was  undermined  by 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.  The  favorite  eunuchs 
transferi'cd  the  government  of  Honorius,  and  the  en.j)ire,  to 
Jovius,  the  Prictorian  prasfect ;  an  unwortliy  ser\  ant,  who 
did  not  atone,  by  the  merit  of  personal  attaclnnent,  for  the 
errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  administration.  The  exile,  or 
escape,  of  the  guilty  Olympius,  reserved  him  for  more  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune :  lie  experienced  the  adventures  of  an 
obscure  and  wandering  life  ;  he  again  rose  to  power  ;  he  fell 
a  second  time  into  disgrace;  his  ears  were  cut  off;  he  ex- 
pired under  the  lasli ;  and  liis  ignominious  death  afforded  a 
grateful  spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After  the  re- 
moval of  Olympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted 
with  religious  fanaticism,  the  Pagans  and  lieretics  were  de- 
livered fromtlic  impolitic  proscription,  which  excluded  them 
frem  the  dignities  of  the  state.  The  brave  Gennerid,^^  ii 
soldier  of  Barbarian  origin,  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  military 
belt:  and  though  he  was  repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor 
himself,  that  laws  were  not  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or 
merit,  he  refused  to  accept  any  partial  dispensation,  and 
perse\ered  in  honorable  disgrace,  till  he  had  extorted  a 
general  act  of  justice  from  the  distress  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Tlie  conduct  of  Gennerid,  in  the  important  stati(m 
to  which  he  was  promoted  or  restored,  of  master-general  of 
Dalmatia,  Panuonia,  Noricum,  and  Rha3tia,  seemed  to  re- 
vive the  discij:)line  and  spirit  of  therepul)lic.  From  a  life  of 
idleness  and  want,  his  ti-oops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe 
exercise  and  ])lentiful  subsistence;  and  his  private  generosity 
often  supplied  the  rewards,  which  were  denied  by  the 
avarice,  or  poverty,  of  the  court  of  Ravenna.  The  valor  of 
Gennerid,  formidal)le  to  the  adjacent  Barbarians,  was  the 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  Illyrian  frontier ;  and  his  vigilant 
care  assisted  the  empire  with  a  reenforcement  of  ten  thou- 
sand Huns,  who  ari'ivcd  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended 
by  such  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  such  a  numerous  train 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  might  have  been  sufiicient,  not  only 
for  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for  the  settlement  of  a  colony. 
But  the  court  and  councils  of  Ilonorius  stiil  remained  a 
scene  of  weakness  and  distraction,  of   corruption   and   an- 

fs  Zosimus  (1.  V.  p.  364)  relates  this  (ircnmstance  willi  visiblo  coni'laceiioy 
and  celcbratos  Uio  tliarac ter  <-f  Ceiinciid  as  the  lar.t  floiy  of  expiring  Fa.'-ainsiT.. 
Very  (liffereut  were  the  seiitinioiits  of  the  council  of  ('arthafje,  v.h.o  (le-mtcd  four 
bishops  to  the  co-^rt  ot  I  aveiina,  1o  (  oinplnin  of  tliC  law,  v.hicli  l'?.d  been  ji'.sl  en- 
acted, that  all  conversions  to  ( luistianity  yhonld  be  free  and  voluntary.  fcJeeBfV- 
rouius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  409,  No.  12,  A.  D.  410,  No.  47,  48. 
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nrcliy.     Instigated  b}^  the  ])ra3fect  Jovins,  tlie  gnaras  rose 
ill  furious  mutiny,  and  demanded  the  lieads  of  two  generals, 
and   of  the   two  principal   enuchs.     The  generals,  under  a 
perfidious  promise   of  safety,  were   sent  on   shipboard,  and 
l)rivately  executed  ;  m  hile   the  favor   of  the   eunuchs  pro- 
cured them  a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and  Constanti- 
nople.    Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and  the   Barbarian  Allobich, 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the   bed-chamber  and   of  the 
guards  ;  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  subordinate  min- 
isters was  the  cause    of   their  mutual  destruction.     By  the 
insolent  order  of  the  count  of  the  domestics,  the  great  cham- 
berlain was  shamefully  })eaten  to  death-  with  sticks,  before 
the  eyes   of  the    astonished   emperor  ;  and   the  subsequent 
assassination  of  Allobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  procession, 
is  the   only  circumstance    of  his  life,  in  ^vhich  Ilonorius  dis- 
covered  tlie  faintest    symptom    of  courage   or  resentment. 
Yet  before  they  fell,  Eusebius  and  Allobich  had  contributed 
their  part  to  the  ruin  of   the  empire,  by  o};posing  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish,  and  jerliaps 
a  criminal,  motive,  had  negotiated  with  Alaric,  in  a  personal 
interview  under  the  walls  of  Rimini.     During  the   absence 
of  Jovius,  the   emperor   was  persuaded   to  assume  a  lofty 
tone  of  inflexible  dignity,  such  as  neither  his  situation,  nor  his 
character,  could  enable  him  to  support;  and  a  letter,  signed 
with  the  name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  despatched  to 
the  Pi'aetorian  praifect,  granting  him  a  free  permission  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  money,  but  sternly  refusing  to  prostitute  the 
military  honors  of  Rome  to  the  proud  den:ands  of  a  Barba- 
rian.    This  letter  was  imprudently  communicated  to  Alaric 
liimself ;  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction  had  be- 
haved with  temper  and  decency,  expressed,  in  the  most  out- 
rageous language,  his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  w^antonly 
offered    to    his    person    and    to  his    nation.     The    confer- 
ence of  Rimini  was   hastily  interrupted  ;  and   the  proefect 
Jovius,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna,  was   com])elled    to  adopt, 
and  even  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state 
and  army  w^ere  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without  listening,  in 
any  circumstances,  to  any  conditions  of  peace,  they  w  ould 
still  persevere  in    perpetual  and  implacable  war  against  the 
enemy  of  the  republic.     This  rash  engagement  opposed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  all  future  negotiation.     The  ministers  of 
Ilonorius  ^vere  heard  to   declare,  that  if  they  had   only  in- 
voked the  name  of  the  Deity,  they  Avould  consult  the  i)ublic 
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safety,  nncT  trust  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven  :  but 
tliey  liad  swo'rn  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  Inmself ; 
tliey  had  touclied,  in  solemn  ceremony,  that  august  seat  of 
majesty  and  wisdom ;  and  the  violation  of  their  oath  would 
expose  them  to  the  temporal  penalties  of  sacrilege  and  re- 
bellion.^*' 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  enjoyed,  with  sullen 
pride,  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortifications  of  Ra- 
venna, they  abandoned  Ttorne,  almost  without  defence,  to 
the  resentment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such  was  the  moderation 
which  he  still  preserved,  or  affected,  that,  as  he  moved  with 
his  army  along  the  Flaminian  way,  he  successively  de- 
Fpatche<I  the  bishops  of  the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his 
oifers  of  peace,  and  to  conjure  the  emperor,  that  he  would 
save  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  from  hostile  fire,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians."  These  im})ending  calamities  were, 
liowever,  averted,  not  indeed  by  the  Avisdom  of  llonorius, 
but  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the  Gothic  king ;  who 
employed  a  milder,  though  not  less  effectual,  method  of  con- 
quest. Instead  of  assauUing  the  capital,  he  successfully  di- 
rected his  efforts  against  the  Port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldy 
est  and  most  stu])endous  works  of  Roman  magnificence.^^ 
The  accidents  to  which  the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  city 
was  continually  exposed  in  a  winter  navigation,  and  an  oi)en 
road,  had  suggested  to  the  genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  use- 
ful design,  wliich  was  executed  under  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
The  artificial  moles,  which  formed  the  narrow  entrance,  ad- 
vanced far  into  the  sea,  and  firmly  repelled  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  while  the  largest  A^essels  securely  rode  at  anchor 
within  three  deep  and  capacious  basins,  which  received  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  about  two  miles  from  the  an- 
cient colony  of  Ostia.^^     The  Roman  J^or^  insensibly  swelled 

86  Zosimus,  1.  V.  pp.  3G7,  3G8,  3G9.  Tliis  custom  of  swearing  by  the  head,  or  life, 
or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the  sovereign,  was  of  the  liighest  antiquity,  both  in  Egypt 
(Genesis,  xlii.  15)  and  Scythia.  It  was  soon  transferred,  by  flattery,  totlic  Csesars; 
and  Tertullian  complains  that  it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his 
time  affected  to  reverence.  See  an  elegant  Dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Massieu  on 
the  Oaths  of  the  Ancients,  in  Mem.  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  pp. 
208,  2t.t<J. 

«■'  Zosimns,  1.  v.  pp.  308,  3G0.  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Alaric,  who 
expatiates,  in  too  florid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome. 

^^  See  Suevon.  in  Claud,  c.  20.  Dion  Ca.ssius,  1.  Ix.  p.  049,  edit.  Reimar,  and 
the  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xii.  75,  &c.  In  tbe  sixteenili  century, 
when  the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  wore  still  visible,  the  antiquarians 
Bketciied  the  plan  (see  D'AnviUe,  Mem.  de  1 'Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
XXX.  p.  198),  and  declared,  with  enthusiasm,  that  all  tlift  monarchs  of  Kurope 
would  be  unable  to  execute  so  great  a  work  (Bergier,  Hist,  des  grando  Chemiiis 
des  Roniains.  torn.  ii.  p.  a5(i). 

*='J  Ostia  Tiberina  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  1.  iii.  pp.  870-879),  in  the  plural 
number,  the  two  moutha  of  the  Tiber,  were  separated  by  the  Holy  Island,  aa 
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to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  city,  ^^  Avhcrc  t!io  corn  of  Africa 
was  deposited  in  t^pncioiis  granaries  for  t!ie  use  of  the  ca;;:tal. 
As  sroon  as  Alarie  vras  i-i  possession  of  that  ini])ortant]  lace, 
lie  siininioned  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  and  liis 
demands  were  enforced  by  the  positive  dechiration,  tliat  a 
refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should  be  instantly  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  magazines,  on  wliicli  tlie  life  of  tlie  Roman 
people  depended.  Tlie  clamors  of  that  j-)eople,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  famine,  subdued  the  pride  of  tlie  senate  ;  tliey  listened, 
without  reluctance,  to  the  proposal  of  ])lacing  a  new  emperor 
on  the  tlirone  of  tlie  unworthy  Ilonorins  :  and  the  suffra<XG 
of  the  Gothic  conqueror  bestowed  the  purple  on  Attains, 
proefect  of  tlie  city.  The  grateful  monarch  immediately  ac- 
knowleds^ed  liis  protector  as  master-general  of  the  armies  of 
the  \Yest ;  Adolplius,  Avitli  the  rank  of  count  of  the  domes- 
tics, obtained  the  custody  of  the  person  of  Attains  ;  and  the 
two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be  united  in  tlie  closest  bands 
of  friendship  and  alliance.^^ 

The  gates  of  tlie  city  were  thrown  open,  and  the  new  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  encomp.assed  on  every  side  by  the 
Gothic  arms,  vras  conducted,  in  tumultuous  pi'ocession,  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus  and  Trajan.  After  he  had  distributed 
the  civil  and  military  dignities  among  his  favorites  and  fol- 
lowers, Attains  con\'ene(l  an  assembly  of  the  senr.te  ;  before 
whom,  in  a  formal  and  llorid  speecli,  he  asserted  his  resoki 
tion  of  restoring  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of  uniting 
to  the  empire  the  j^rovinces  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  which 

equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  -were  each  of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles 
The  colony  of  Ooiia  was  founded  immediately  beyond  the  left,  or  iioutliern,  and 
the  Port  immediately  beyond  the  ri^ht,  or  noriheni,  branch  of  Ihe  liver;  and 
the  distance  between  their  remains  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  on 
Cingolauis  map.  In  ihe  time  of  Strabo,  the  tand  and  mud  deposited  by  the 
Tiber  had  <  hoked  the  harbor  of  Ostia  ;  the  progress  of  the  same  cause  has  added 
much  to  tbe  size  of  the  lioly  laland,  and  graduall v  left  both  Ostia  an, I  tb.e  i'ort 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The  dry  i"  hannels  (liumi  morti)  and 
the  large  estuaries  (stagno  di  Ponente,  di  Levante)  mark  the  cbanges  of  the  river, 
and  the  efforts  of  tlie  sea.  Consult,  for  the  present  state  of  this  dreary  ar-<l  des- 
olate tract,  the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  s  ate  by  the  mathematicians 
of  Benedict  XIV.  ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Ajro  llomano,  in  six  sheets,  by  Cingo- 
lani,  which  contains  113,819  rubbla  ^about  570,000  acres) ;  and  the  large  topograph- 
ical map  of  Ameti.  in  ei-;ht  sheets. 

"-^  As  early  iis  the  third  (Lardner's  Credi'-ility  of  the  Gospel,  part  ii.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  SO-ii^"),  or  at  least  the  fourth,  century  (Cand.  a  Sancta  Paulo,  Kotit.  Eccle.'. 
p.  47),  th-i  Port  of  Rome  was  an  episcoprd  city,  whi.h  v.as  demolished, ns ft  should 
seem,  ia  tha  niiiih  century,  by  Pope  Grecory  IV.,  during  the  incursioi?  of  the 
Arabs.  It  is  now  reduced  to  an  inn,  a  church,  and  tlie  liouse.  or  pnlaco.  of  the 
bi.shop,  who  ranks  as  one  of  six  cardinal-l)ishopH  of  the  Koman  church.  See 
Zschinard,  Descrizione  di  Kwma  et  dell'  Agro  Poniano,  p.  o2S.* 

-1  For  the  elevation  of  Attains,  consult  Zosimus  1.  vi.  pp.  . "77-3^0,  Sozom;^n, 
1.  ix.  c.  8,  9.  Olympiodor.  ap.  Pliot.  pp.  lu?,  181,  Philos.  lorg.  1.  xii.  c.  3,  and  Gode- 
fruy,  Dissertat".  p.  470. 


Compare  Sir  "W.  Gell,  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  vol.  ii.  p.  13-1.— M. 
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had  once  ackiiowledged  tlie  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Such  ex- 
trpvvagant  promises  inspired  cvciy  reasonable  citizen  villi  a 
just  contempt  for  the  character  of  an  unwarlike  usiir])er, 
whose  elevation  was  tlie  deepest  and  most  ignominious 
wound  wliicli  the  re[)ublic  liad  yet  sustained  from  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  populace,  with  tlieir  usual 
levity,  applauded  the  change  of  masters.  The  public  discon- 
tent was  favorable  to  the  rival  of  Ilonorius ;  and  the  secta- 
ries, oppressed  by  his  persecuting  edicts,  expected  some  de- 
gree of  countenance,  or  at  least  of  toleration,  from  a  prince, 
who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia,  liad  been  educated  in 
the  Pagan  superstition,  and  M'ho  bad  since  received  tlie  sac 
rnment  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop.^ 
The  first  days  of  the  reign  of  Attains  were  fair  and  prosper- 
ous. An  officer  of  confidence  was  sent  with  an  inconsider- 
able body  of  troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Africa,  the 
greatest  part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
powers  ;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigorous 
and  effectual  resistance,  the  people  of  Milan,  dissatisfied  per- 
haps with  the  absence  of  Honorius,  accepted,  wdth  loud  ac- 
clamations, tlie  choice  of  the  Roman  senate.  At  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Ravenna;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of  the 
principal  ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  of 
Valens,  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  the  quaestor 
Potamius,  and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the  notaries,  was  intro- 
duced, with  martial  pomp,  into  the  Gothic  camp.  In  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the 
lawful  election  of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the  provinces 
of  Italy  and  the  West  between  the  two  emperors.  Their 
proposals  were  rejected  with  disdain  ;  and  the  refusal  was 
aggravated  by  the  insulting  clemency  of  Attalus,  who  con- 
descended to  i)romise  that,  if  Ilonorius  would  instantly  re- 
sign the  pur])]e,  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  exile  of  some  remote  island.®^ 
So  desperate  indeed  did  the  situation  of  the  son  of  Theodo- 
sius  appear,  to  those  who  were  the  best  acquainted  with  his 
strength  and  resources,  that  Jovius  and  Valens,  his  minister 

"  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozo:-nen  for  the  Arian  baptism,  and  that  of 
Philostoi-frius  for  the  Pagan  education,  of  Attains.  The  visible  joy  of  Zosimus, 
and  the  discontent  whi(  h  he  imputes  to  the  Anician  family,  are  very  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Christianity  of  the  new  emperor. 

'"'  lie  carried  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare  that  he  ehould  mutilate  Ilono- 
rius before  he  sent  him  into  exil'^.  But  this  assertion  of  Zosimus  is  destroyed 
by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Olympiodorus,  who  attributes  the  ungener- 
ous proposal  (which  was  nbsolutely  rejected  by  Attalus)  to  the  baseness,  and  per- 
ha,pa  the  treachery,  of  Joviiui, 
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and  his  general,  betrayed  their  trust,  infamously  deserted 
tlie  sinking  cause  of  their  benefactor,  and  devoted  their 
treacherous  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his  more  fortunate 
rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domestic  treason, 
Ilonorius  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every  servant,  at  the 
arrival  of  every  messencrer.  He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies 
who  might  lurk  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed-chamber  ; 
and  some  shi])s  lay  ready  in  the  harbor  of  Ravenna,  to  trans- 
port the  al)dicated  monarch  to  the  dominions  of  his  infant 
nephew,  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion 
of  the  historian  Procopius)  ^^  that  watches  over  innocence 
and  folly  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Ilonorius  to  its  peculiar 
care  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  At  the  moment  when 
his  despair,  inca])able  of  any  wise  or  manly  resolution,  med- 
itated a  shameful  flight,  a  seasonable  reenforcement  of  four 
thousand  veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ra- 
venna. To  these  valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity  had  not 
been  corrupted  by  the  factions  of  the  court,  he  committed 
the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  slumbers  of  the  em- 
peror Avere  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  apjjrehension  of  im- 
minent and  internal  danger.  The  favorable  intelligence 
which  was  received  from  Africa  suddenly  changed  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  and  the  state  of  public  affairs.  The  troops  and 
officers,  whom  Attains  had  sent  into  that  province,  were  de- 
feated and  slain  ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained 
his  OAvn  allegiance,  and  that  of  his  people.  The  faithful 
count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
fixed  the  attachment  of  the  Imperial  guards ;  and  his  vigi- 
lance, in  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  and  oil,  intro- 
duced famine,  tumult,  and  discontent,  into  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  failure  of  the  African  expedition  was  the  source 
of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination  in  the  party  of  At- 
tains ;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector  was  insensibly  alienated 
from  the  interest  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  s])iritto  command, 
or  docility  to  obey.  The  most  imprudent  measures  Avere 
adopted,  without  the  knowledge,  or  against  the  advice,  of 
Alaric  ;  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  senate,  to  allow,  in 
the  embarkation,  the  mixture  even  of  five  hundred  Goths, 
betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which,  in  their 
situation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated  by  the  malicious 
arts  of  JoviuSj  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician, 

w  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2. 
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and  who  afterwards  excused  his  double  perfidy,  by  declaring, 
without  a  blush,  that  he  had  only  seemed  to   abandon  the 
•service   of  Honorius,   more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of 
the  usurper.     In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Romans   and   Barba- 
rians, the  wretched  Attains  was  publicly  des])oiled  of  the 
diadem  and  purple  ;  and  those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent 
by  Alaric,  as  the  pledge  of   peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son 
of  Theodosius.^^     The  officers   who  returned  to  their  duty, 
Avere  reinstated  in  their  employments,  and  even  the  merit  of 
a  tardy  repentance  was  graciously  allowed  ;  but  the  degraded 
emperor  of   the  Romans   desirous  of  life,  and  insensible  of 
disgrace,  implored  the  permission   of  following  the  Gothic 
camp,  in  the  train  of  a  haughty  and  capricious  Barbarian.^^ 
The  degradation  of  Attains  removed   the  only  real  ob- 
stacle to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ;  and  Alaric  advanced 
within  three  miles  of  Ravenna,  to  press  the  irresolution  of 
the  Imi)erial  ministers,  whose  insolence  soon  returned  with 
the  return  of  fortune.     His  indignation  was  kindled  by  the 
report,  that  a  rival  chieftain,  that  Sarus,  the  personal  en- 
emy of  Adolphus,  and   the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of 
Balti,  had  been  received  into  the  palace.     At   the  head  of 
three    hundred    followers,    that  fearless    Barbarian    imme- 
diately sallied  from   the  gates  of  Ravenna ;  surprised,  and 
cut  in  j)ieces,  a  considerable  body  of  Goths  ;  reentered  the 
city  in  triumph  ;  and  was  permitted  to  insult  his  adversary, 
by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who   publicly   declared  that  the 
guilt  of  Alaric  had  forever  excluded   him   from  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  the  emperor.^'^     The  crime  and  folly  of 
the  court   of  Ravenna  was  expiated,  a  third  time,  by  the 
calamities  of  Rome.     The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  no  longer 
dissembled  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared 
in  arms  under  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and  the  trembling 
senate,  without  any  hopes  of  relief,  ])repared,  by  a  desperate 
resistance,  to  delay  the   ruin   of  their   country.     But  they 
were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret  conspiracy  of  their 
slaves  and  domestics  ;  who,  either  from  birth  or  interest, 

•5  See  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Attains  in  Zosimue,  1.  vi.  pp. 
380-383.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  8.  Philostorg.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  The  two  acts  of  indemnity 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  11,  12,  which  were  published  the 
r2th  of  February,  and  the  8th  of  August,  A.  1>.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this 
usurper. 

'-«  In  lioc,  Alaricus,  imperatore.  facto,  infecto,  refeeto,  ac  defect©  ....  Mira- 
um  risit,  et  ludum  spectavit  imperii.     Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42,  p.  .582. 

57  Zosinius,  1.  vi.  p.  3>4.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii.  c.  3.  In 
this  place  the  text  of  ZoBimus  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost  the  remainder  of 
his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  sack  of  Rome.  Credulous  and  par- 
tial U3  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that  historian  with  some  regret. 
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were  nttacherl  to  tlie  cause  of  the  enemy.  At  tlie  hour  of 
niidniglit,  the  Salarian  gnte  was  silently  opened,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the 
Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Imperial  city,  which  had 
subdued  and  civilized  so  considerable  a  part  of  mankind, 
was  delivered  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany 
and  Scythia.^« 

The  proclamation  of  Alnric,  when  he  forced  his  entrance 
into  a  vanquished  city,  discovered,  however,  some  ]'e2:ard 
for  the  laws  of  humanity  and  reliction.  He  encouraged  his 
troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of  valor,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  effeminate  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  unresisting  citizens,  and  to  res])ect  the  churches 
of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  holy  and  inviola- 
ble sanctuaries.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult, 
sevei-al  of  the  Chi-istian  Goths  displayed  the  fervor  of  a  re- 
cent conversion;  and  some  instances  of  their  uncommon 
piety  and  moderation  are  related,  and  ])erhaps  adorned,  by 
the  zeal  of  ecclesiastical  writers.^^  While  the  Barbarians 
roamed  through  the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwel- 
ling of  an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar,  was  forced  open  by  one  of  the  powerful 
Goths.  lie  immediately  demanded,  though  in  civil  lan- 
guage, all  the  gold  and  silver  in  her  possession  ;  and  was 
astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  she  conducted  him 
to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate,  of  the  richest  materials, 
and  the  most  curious  worknumship.  The  Barbarian  viewed 
with  wonder  and  delight  this  valuable  acquisition,  till  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  serious  admonition,  addressed  to  liim 
in  the  following  words  :  ''  These,"  said  she,  "  are  the  con- 
secrated vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter  ;  if  you  jDresume  to 

ssAdestAlaricTis,  trepidam  Romamobsidet^  turbat,  irrumpit.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c. 
30,  p.  573.  He  despatches  this  greateventin  seven  words  ;  but  he  employs  wholo 
pages  ill  celebrating  tlie  devotion  of  the  Goths.  I  have  extracted,  from  an  im- 
probable story  of  Px-ocopius,  the  circumstances  which  had  an  air  of  probaLilitj'. 
Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandul.  1.  i.  c.  2.  He  supposes  that  the  city  was  surprised  wliile 
the  senators  slept  in  the  afternoon ;  but  Jerom,  with  more  autliority  and  more 
rea  on,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  night,  nocte  Moab  capta  est;  nocte  cecidit 
munis  ejus,  toin.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Principiam. 

'•>■•'  OrosiuB  (1.  vii.  c.  30,  pp.  573-.'576)  applauds  Ih?  piety  of  the  Christ ian  Goths, 
witiiout  seeming  to  perceive  tliat  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  Arian  heretics. 
Jornandes  (o.  30.  p.  653')  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (Chron.  p.  417,  edit.  Grot.V  who 
were  both  attached  to  the  Gothic  cause,  have  i-epeated  nnd  embellished  these 
edifying  talc^.  According  to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he 
waged  war  with  the  Roinans,  and  not  with  the  apo.stlea.  Such  was  the  style  of 
tho's'iventh  century;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  fame  and  merit  had  been 
ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Christ. 
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touch  them,  tlie  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  on  3''our  con- 
science. For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am  unable 
to  defend.'*  The  Gothic  ca})tain,  struck  with  reverential 
awe,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  discovered  ;  and  received  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and 
ornaments  should  be  transported,  without  damage  or  delay, 
to  the  church  of  the  ajiostle.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps, 
of  the  Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a 
numerous  detachment  of  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  bat- 
tle through  the  principal  streets,  protected,  with  glitter- 
ing arms,  tlie  long  train  of  their  devout  companions,  who 
bore  aloft,  on  their  heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the  Barbarians  were  min- 
gled with  the  sound  of  religious  psalmody.  From  all  the  ad- 
jacent houses,  a  crowed  of  Christians  hastened  to  join  this 
edifying  procession  ;  and  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  without 
distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of  sect,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure  and  hospitable  sanctuary  of 
the  Vatican.  The  learned  work,  concerning  the  Citi/  of 
God,  was  professedly  composed  by  St.  Augustin,  to  justify 
the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
greatness.  He  celebrates,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  this 
memorable  triumph  of  Christ ;  and  insidts  his  adversaries, 
by  challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar  example  of  a 
town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiq- 
uity had  been  able  to  protect  either  themselves  or  their 
deluded  votaries. ^^'^ 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  Barbarian  virtue  have  been  deservedly  applauded. 
But  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostolic 
-churches,  could  receive  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Ro- 
man people;  many  thousand  M^arriors,  more  especially  of 
the  Pluns,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Alaric,  were 
strangers  to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ ; 
and  we  may  suspect,  without  any  breach  of  charity  or  can- 
dor, that  in  the  hour  of  savage  license,  when  every  passion 
was  inflamed,  and  every  restraint  wns  removed,  tlie  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gosj^el  seldom  influenced  the  behavior  of  the 
Gothic  Christians.  The  writers,  the  best  dis])osed  to  exag- 
gerate their  clemency,  have  freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel 

^0"  See  Augustin,  deCtvitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  1-G.    He  particularly  appeals  to  the 
examples  (^f  Trov,  Syracuse,  and  Tarejatum, 

Vol/IIL— 4 
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slaughter  was  made  of  the  Romans  ;  ^°^  and  that  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  which  remained 
without  burial  dui-insc  the  cfcneral  consternation.  The  de- 
spair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes  converted  into  fury ; 
and  whenever  the  Barbarians  were  provoked  by  opposition, 
they  extended  tlie  promiscuous  massacre  to  the  feeble,  the 
innocent,  and  the  helpless.  The  private  revenge  of  forty 
thousand  slaves  was  exercised  v/ithout  pity  or  remorse ;  and 
the  ignominious  lashes  which  they  had  formerly  received 
were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty,  or  obnoxious 
families.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome  were  exposed 
to  injuries  more  dreadful,  in  the  apprehension  of  chas- 
tity, than  death  itself ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  has 
selected  an  example  of  female  virtue,  for  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.^*^^  A  Roman  lady,  of  singular  beauty  and 
orthodox  faith,  had  excited  the  impatient  desires  of  a  young 
Goth,  who,  according  to  the  sagacious  remark  of  Sozomen, 
was  attached  to  the  Arian  heresy.  Exasperated  by  her  ob- 
stinate resistance,  he  di-ew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  anger  of 
a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her  neck.  The  bleeding  heroine 
still  continued  to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to  repel  his  love 
till  the  ravishor  desisted  from  his  unavailing  efforts,  respect- 
fully conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican,  and 
gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards  of  the  church,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  restore  her  inviolate  to  the  arms  of 
her  husband.  Such  instances  of  courage  and  generosity 
were  not  extremely  common.  The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied 
their  sensual  appetites,  without  consulting  either  the  incli- 
nation or  the  duties  of  their  female  captives  :  and  a  nice 
question  of  casuistry  was  seriously  agitated.  Whether  those 
tender  victims,  who  had  inflexibly  refused  their  consent  to 
the  violation  which  they  sustained,  had  lost,  by  their  mis- 

if'i  Jerom  (toni.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Principiam)  has  applied  to  the  sack  of  Rome  all 
the  strong  expressions  of  A'irgil  : — 

Quis  cladom  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  faudo, 
Explicet,  &c. 

Procopius  (1.  i.  c.  2)  positively  affirms  that  great  numbers  were  slain  by  the  Goths. 
Aiigustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  12,  1'A)  oiters  Christian  comfort  to  the  death  of  those 
whoso  bodies  {multa  corpora)  had  remained  {in  tanta  strage)  unburied.  Baix)- 
uins,  from  the  different  writings  of  the  Fathers,  lias  thrown  some  light  on  the  sack 
of  Rome.     Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  410,  No.  10-34.' 

i'-^  Sozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  10.  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  17)  intimates  that 
some  virgins  or  ma'.rons  actually  killed  themselves  to  escape  violation  ;  and 
though  ho  admires  their  spirit,  lie  is  obliged,  by  liis  theology,  to  condemn  their 
rasli  presumption.  Perhaps  the  good  bishop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief, 
as  well  as  too  rigid  in  the  censure,  of  this  act  of  female  heroism.  The  twenty 
maidens  (if  they  ever  existed)  who  threw  themselves  into  the  Elbe,  when  Magde- 
buigh  was  taken  by  storm,  liave  been  nniltiplied  to  the  number  of  twelve  hun- 
dred.   See  liartc's  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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fortune,  the  glorious  crown  of  virginity.^*^^  Theie  ^^  e'"^^ 
other  losses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  and  more 
general  concern.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that  all  the  Bar- 
barians were  at  all  times  capable  of  perpetrating  such  amor- 
ous outrages  ;  and  the  want  of  youth,  or  beauty,  or  chastity, 
protected  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  women  from  the 
danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal 
passion  ;  since  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  object  that 
can  afford  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and  tempers  of 
mankind  may  be  procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth.  In 
the  pillage  of  Rome,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and 
jewels,  which  contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass and  weight  ;  but  after  these  portable  riches  had  been 
removed  by  the  more  diligent  robbers,  the  palaces  of  Rome 
were  rudely  stripped  of  their  splendid  and  costly  furni- 
ture. The  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  and  the  variegated 
wardrobes  of  silk  and  purple,  were  irregularly  piled  in 
the  wagons,  that  always  'followed  the  march  of  a  Gothic 
army.  The  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  roughly 
handled,  or  wantonly  destroyed  ;  many  a  statue  was  melted 
for  the  sake  of  the  precious  materials;  and  many  a  vase,  in 
the  division  of  the  sj)oil,  was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the 
stroke  of  a  battle-axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches  served 
only  to  stimulate  the  aA^arice  of  the  ra])acious  Barbarians, 
who  ])roceeded,  by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures,  to 
force  from  their  prisoners  the  confession  of  hidden  treasure.-^^* 
Visible  splendor  and  expense  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a 
plentiful  fortune  ;  the  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed 
to  a  parsimonious  disposition  ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  some 
misers,  who  endured  the  most  cruel  torments  before  they 
would  discover  the  secret  object  of  their  affection,  was  fatal 
to  many  unhappy  wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash,  for 
refusinir  to  reveal  their  imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices 
of  Rome  though  the  damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  re- 
ceived some  injury  from  the   violence  of  the  Goths.     At 

»03  See  Augustlii  de  (^Ivitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  16,  18.  He  treats  the  subject  with 
remarkable  accuracy  :  and  after  admilting  that  there  caiiiif)t  be  any  crime  where 
there  is  no  consent,  he  adtFs,  Sed  quia  nou  solum  quod  ad  dolorem,  verum  etiam 
quod  ad  libidinem,  pertinet,  in  corpore  alieno  pepetrnri  potest ;  quicquid  tale 
factum  fuerit,  etsi  retentam  constantissimo  animo  pedncitiam  noii  excutit,  pudo- 
rein  tamen  Inciitit  ne  credatiir  factum  cum  mentis  etiam  voluntate,  quod  fieri 
fortasse  sine  carni^  aliqua  voluptate  non  potuit.  Ill  c.  18  he  makes  some  curious 
distinctions  between  moral  and  physical  virginity. 

i'>^  Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her  age,  and  her 
piety,  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  cruelly  beaten  and  whipped,  ca^sain  f  usti- 
bus  flagellisque,  &c.  Jeroin,  torn.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Principiam,  See  Augustin.  de 
Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  10.  The  modern  Sacco  di  Roma,  p.  1!08,  gives  an  idea  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  torturing  prisoners  for  gold. 
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their  entrance  through  the  Salarian  gate,  they  fired  the  ad- 
jacent houses  to  guide  their  march,  and  to  distract  tlie 
attention  of  the  citizens ;  tlie  flames,  which  encountered  no 
obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  niglit,  consumed  many  private 
and  public  buildings  ;  and  the  ruins  of  tlie  palace  of  Sal- 
lust  '^^'^  remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  monu- 
ment of  the  Gothic  conflagration.^*^^  Yet  a  contemporary 
historian  has  observed,  that  fire  could  scarcely  consume  the 
enormous  beams  of  solid  brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man 
was  insufficient  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  struc- 
tures. Some  truth  may  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  devout 
assertion,  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  supj^lied  the  imperfec- 
tions of  hostile  rage ;  and  that  the  proud  Forum  of  Rome, 
decorated  with  the  statues  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  was 
levelled  iu  the  dust  by  the  stroke  of  lightning.^^'' 

Whatever  might  be  the  numbers  of  equestrian  or  plebeian 
rank,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  Rome,  it  is  confident- 
ly affirmed  thnt  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword 
of  the  enemy.^*^^  But  it  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  mul- 
titudes, who,  from  an  honorable  station  and  a  prosperous  for- 
tune, were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  misei'able  condition  of 
captives  and  exiles.  As  the  Barbarians  had  more  occasion 
for  money  than  for  slaves,  they  fixed  at  a  moderate  price 
the  redemption  of  their  indigent  prisoners;  and  the  ransom 
Avas  often  ])aid  by  the  benevolence  of  their  friends,  or  the 
charity  of  strangers.^*^^     The  captives,  who   were  regularly 

*33  The  historian  Sallust,  who  usefnlly  prioticerl  the  vices  whi  li  lie  has  so 
eloq^iently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Nuniidia  to  adorn  his  palace  and 
gardens  on  the  Quiiinal  hill.  The  spot  \vh  re  the  house  stood  is  now  marked  by 
the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  separated  only  by  a  street  from  ihe  ba  hs  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  not  far  distant  from  the  Salarian  gate.  See  Naidini,  Koma  Antica,  pp. 
192,  193,  and  the  great  Plan  of  Modern  Kome,  by  Nolli. 

^^  The  expressions  of  Proco;iius  are  distinct  and  moderate  (de  Bell.  A'andal.  1. 
i.  c.  2).  The  Chronicle  of  Murcelliiius  speaks  too  strongly,  partem  urbis  liomjo 
cremavit ;  and  the  words  of  Philostorgias  if  epttTT.o.?  be  rr;?  n6\eui;  Keiiiiin-.r^  ],  xii. 
c.  o)  convey  a  false  a)id  exaggerated  idea.  Bargnsus  has  c  inposed  a  particular 
dissertation  (see  tom.  Iv.  Antiquit.  Kom.  Grsev.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of 
liome  were  not  subverted  by  the  Goths  a; id  Vandals. 

^07  Orosiiis,  1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  il3.  He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  nJJ  statues  :  vel 
Deum  vel  hominem  mentiuntur.  They  consisted  of  tlie  kings  of  .Alba  and  Rf)ine 
from  iEiieas,  the  IJomans,  illustrious  eilher  in  arms  or  .iris,  and  thedciiied  (  asars. 
The  expiessioii  which  he  uses  of  Forum  is  somewhat  ambi'uons.  .«in(  e  there  ex- 
isted/?/•«  principal  Fora:  but  as  thev  were  all  contiguous  and  n«liicent,  in  the 
plain  which  is  surrounded  bv  the  Capitoline.  the  Quirinal.thf  Esquiline,  and  the 
Palatine  hills,  tliey  might  fairly  be  consid -red  as  on^\  Se  •  the  Roma  .\ntiqun, of 
Donatus,  pp.  l(i2-2'oi,  and  the  Poma  Anti(  a  of  N.T«lini.  pp.  212-27.".  The  forftier 
is  more  useful  fo ••  the  ancient  descriptions,  the  latter  fo'-  the  nctual  topogrn»)hy. 

I'^^Ovo-^ius  (1.  ii.  c.  19,  p.  142)  compares  ihe  (  ruelty  of  the  Ciauls  an<l  the  clem- 
ency of  the  Goths.  Ibi  vix  quemqiiam  iuventum  senalorcin.  qui  vel  al  sens  eva  - 
erit ;  hie  vix  qneimuam  re  luiri.  qui  forte  ut  l.-itevs  perierit.  Rut  there  is  an  air 
of  rhetoric,  and  perhaf)S  of  falsehood,  in  this  antilliesis:  and  Socrates  (1.  vi.  c.  in) 
affirMis,  perhaps  by  an  fipposi'e  exjiggeratiou,  that  }nanij  senators  were  put  to 
death  with  various  ami  exqui  ite  tortures. 

^"3  Multi Ohristiani  incaptivilatem  dncti  sunt.   Aufrustin.de  Civ. Dei.  1.  i, 

c.  11;  and  the  Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardships. 
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sold,  either  in  open  market,  or  by  private  contrnct,  would 
have  legally  rec^ained  their  native  freedom,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  citizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate."*^  ]3iit  as  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  vindication  of  their  liberty  would 
endanger  their  lives  ;  and  that  the  Gotlis,  unless  they  were 
tempted  to  sell,  might  be  provoked  to  murder,  their  useless 
prisoners  ;  the  civil  jurisj:)rudence  had  been  already  qualified 
by  a  wise  regulation,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve 
the  moderata  term  of  five  years,  till  they  had  discharged  by 
their  labor  the  price  of  their  redemption. ^^^  The  nations 
who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  had  driven  before  tliem, 
into  Italy,  whole  troops  of  hungry  and  affrighted  provin- 
cials, less  apprehensive  of  servitude  than  of  famine.  The 
calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the 
most  lonely,  the  most  secui'e,  the  most  distant  places  of  refuge. 
While  the  Gothic  cavalry  spread  terror  and  desolation  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Campania  and  Tuscany,  the  little  island  of 
Igilium,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  Argenta- 
rian  ])romontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded,  their  hostile  attempts  ; 
and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Rome,  great  numbers  of 
citizens  were  se(!urely  concealed  in  the  thick  woods  of  that 
sequestered  spot.^^"^  The  ample  ])atrimonies,  which  many 
senatorian  families  possessed  in  Africa,  invited  them,  if  they 
had  time,  and  prudence,  to  escape  from  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hospitable  province. 
The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives  was  the  noble  and 
pious  Proba,^^^  the  widow  of  the  praifect  Petronius.     After 

11''  See  Heineccins.  Antiqiiitat.  Juris  Ilomaii.  torn.  i.  p.  9fi. 

I'l  Apoeiulix  Cod.  'riieodos.  xvi.  in  Sirmond.  Openv,  toiu.  i.  p.  735.  This  edict 
was  publislied  on  the  11  111  of  December,  A.  1).  408,  and  is  more  reasonable  than 
properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Honorius. 

li^  Eniiiius  Igilii  sylvoi^a  caeumina  miror  ; 

Quern  fraud;ire  nefas  laudis  honore  suae. 
Ha;c  proprios  uuper  tutaLa  est  insula  ealtus  ; 

Sive  loci  iugenio,  seu  Domini  genio. 
Gurgite  cum  modico  victric-ibus  obstitit  armis, 

Tiimqu;im  loiiginquo  dissociata  mari. 
Ha;c  multos  Licer.i  suscepifc  ab  uibe  fugatos, 

Hie  fessis  posito  certa  timore  salus. 
Plurima  terreno  populaverat  aiqiiora  bello, 
Contra  naturam  classe  timendus  eques: 
—  Unum,  mira  lides,  vario  discrimine  portum  ! 

Taui  prope  Komanis,  tarn  procul  esse  Getis, 

liutilius,  in  Itinerar.  1.  i.  325. 

The  island  is  now  called  Giglio.  See  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  ii.  p.  502. 
i'3  As  the  advejilures  of  Proba  and  lier  family  are  connected  with  the  life  of 
St.  Augiistin,  tl-ey  are  diligently  illustrated  by  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii. 
pp.  C20-G35.  Some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  Demetriastook  the  veil,  aiid 
made  a  vow  of  virginity  :  an  event  which  u'?;s  considered  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Rome  and  to  the  world.  All  the  Snlnfs  wrote  congratulatory  letters 
to  her;  that  of  Jerom  isstill  extant  (tom.  i.  pp.  ()2-73,  ad  Demetrind.  de  servanda 
Virginitnt.),  and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  declamation, 
and  curious  facts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  and  Back  of  Rome. 
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the  deatn  of  her  husband,  the  most  powerful  subject  of 
Rome,  she  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Anician  family, 
and  successively  supplied,  from  her  private  fortune,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consulships  of  her  three  sons.  When  the  city 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Goths,  Proba  supported,  witli 
Christian  resignation,  the  loss  of  immense  riches  ;  embarked 
in  a  small  vessel,  from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  tlie  flames 
of  her  burning  palace,  and  fled  with  her  daughter  Lasta,  and 
her  granddaughter,  the  celebrated  virgin,  Demetrias,  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent  profusion  with  which  the 
matron  distributed  the  fruits,  or  the  price,  of  iier  estates, 
contributed  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  exile  and  cap- 
tivity. But  even  the  family  of  Proba  herself  was  not 
exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppression  of  Count  Heraclian, 
who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the  noblest 
maidens  of  Rome  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  tlie  Syrian  mer- 
chants. The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the 
provinces,  along  the  coast  of  Egyi^t  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Con- 
stantinoj)le  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the 
solitary  residence  of  St.  Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was 
crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex,  and  every 
age,  who  excited  the  public  compassion  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  fortune.^^"^  This  awful  catastrophe  of  Rome 
filled  the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  in- 
teresting a  contrast  of  greatness  and  ruin,  disposed  tliefond 
credulity  of  the  people  to  deplore,  and  even  to  exaggerate, 
the  afilictions  of  the  queen  of  cities.  Tlie  clergy,  who  ap- 
plied to  recent  events  the  lofty  metaphors  of  Oriental  proph- 
ecy, were  sometimes  tempted  to  confound  tlie  destruction 
of  the  capital  and  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 

There  exists  in  liuman  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  de- 
preciate the  advantages,  and  to  magnify  the  evils,  of  tlie 
present  times.  Yet,  when  the  first  emotions  had  subsided, 
and  a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the  real  damage,  the  more 
learned  and  judicious  contemporaries  were  forced  to  con- 
fess, that  infant  Rome  had  formerly  received  more  essential 
injury  from  the  Gauls,  than  she  had  now  sustained  from  the 
Goths  in  her  declining  age.^^^  The  experience  of  eleven  cen- 
turies has  enabled  jjosterity  to  produce  a  much  more  singu- 
lis See  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Jerom  (torn.  v.  p.  400);  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  book  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Propliet  Ezekiel. 

11-'  Orosius,  though  with  some  tlieologicnl  partiality,  states  this  comparison,  1, 
ii.  c.  19,  p.  142,  1.  vii.  c.  39,  p.  575.  But  in  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  every  thing  is  imcertain,  and  perhaps  fabulous.  See  Beaufort  sur  I'lncer- 
titude,  &c.,  del'Histoire  liomaine,  p.  356  ;  anil  JNIelot,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Academie 
des  Inscript.  torn.  xv.  pp-  1-21. 
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lar  parallel ;  and  to  aftirm  witli  eonfid(mcc,  that  the  ravages 
of  the  Barbarians,  whom  Alaric  liad  led  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  were  less  destructive,  than  the  hostilities  ex- 
ercised by  the  troops  of  C'harlcs  the  Fiftli,  a  Catholic  prince, 
Avho  styled  liimself  Emperor  of  the  llomans."'^  The  Goths 
evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but  Rome 
remained  above  nine  months  in  tlio  ])o8scssi()n  of  the  Im- 
perialists;  and  every  hour  Avas  stained  by  some  atrocious 
act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine.  The  authority  of  Alaric 
preserved  some  order  and  moderation  among  the  ferocious 
multitude  which  acknowledged  him  for  their  header  and  king; 
but  the  constal)le  of  Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the 
attack  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  death  of  tlie  general  removed 
every  restraint  of  discipline  from  an  army  Avhich  consisted 
of  three  iude])endent  nations,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
manners  of  Italy  exliibited  a  remarkable  scene  of  the  deprav- 
ity of  mankind.  They  united  the  sanguinary  crimes  that 
l>revail  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  with  the  })olislied 
vices  which  spring  from  the  abuse  of  art  and  luxury  ;  and 
the  loose  adventurers,  who  had  violated  every  prejudice  of 
2)atriotism  and  superstition  to  assault  the  palace  of  tiie  Ro- 
man pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  most  prof- 
ligate of  the  Italians.  At  tlie  same  a^ra,  the  Spaniards 
were  the  terror  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World ;  but  their 
high-spirited  valor  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  pride,  rapa- 
cious avarice,  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  Indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame  and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated 
practice,  the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods  of  tor- 
turing their  prisoners  :  many  of  the  Castilians,  who  pillaged 
Rome,  were  familiars  of  the  holy  inquisition,  and  some  vol- 
unteers, perhaps,  were  lately  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  The  Germans  were  less  corrupt  than  the  Italians, 
less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  rustic,  or  even  sav- 
age, aspect  of  those  Tramontane  warriors,  often  disguised 
a  simple  and  merciful  disposition.  But  they  had  imbibed, 
in  the  first  fervor  of  the  reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well  as  * 
the  principles,  of  Luther.     It  was  their  favorite  amusement 

ii*"'  The  readei' who  wishes  to  iiiformhimself  of  the  circumstances  of  this  famous 
event,  may  peruse  an  admirable  narrative  in  Dr-  Kobertson's  History  of  Charles 
V.  vol.  ii.  p.  283  ;  orconsult  the  Annali  d'ltalia  of  the  learned  Muratori,  tom.  xiv. 
pp.  230—214,  octavo  edition.  If  he  is  desirous  of  examining  the  originals,  he  may 
have  recourse  to  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  great,  but  unfinished,  history  of  Guic- 
ciardini.  But  the  account  .which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authentic  and 
original,  is  a  little  book,  entitled,  //  Sacco  di  Roma,  composed,  within  less  than  a 
month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  brother  of  the  historian  Guicciurdiui, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  magistrate  and  a  dispassionate  writer. 
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to  insult,  or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of  Catholic 
superstition  ;  they  indulged,  without  pity  or  remorse,  a  de- 
vout hatred  ag:ainst  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  and 
degree,  who  fomi  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  modern  Rome  ;  and  their  fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to  sub- 
vert the  throne  of  Antichrist,  to  purify,  with  blo^d  and  fire, 
the  abominations  of  the  s})iritual  Babylon.^" 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Kome 
on  the  sixth  day,"*^  migiit  be  the  residt  of  prudence;  but  it 
was  not  surely  the  effect  of  fear.^^^  At  the  head  of  an  army 
encumbered  with  rich  and  weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid 
leader  advanced  along  the  Appian  way  into  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to  oppose  his 
passage,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the 
unresisting  country.  The  fate  of  Capua,  the  proud  and 
luxurious  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  which  was  respected, 
even  in  its  decay,  as  the  eighth  city  of  the  empire,^-°  is  buried 
in  oblivion  ;  whilst  the  adjacent  town  of  Nola^-^  has  been  il- 
lustrated, on  this  occasion,  by  the  sanctity  of  Paulinus,^'^-^  who 
was  successively  a  consul,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop.  At  the? 
age  of  forty,  he  renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
honor,  of  society  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude 
and  penance ;  and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encour- 
aged him  to  despise  the  reproaches  of  his  w^orldly  friendsy 
who  ascribed  this  desperate  act  to  some  disorder  of  the  mind 
or  body.^-^^  An  early  and  passionate  attachment  determined 
him  to  fix  his  humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola, 

117  The  furious  spirit  of  Litther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  entliusiasm^  has  been 
forcibly  atia  ked  (Bossuet^Hist.  des  Variations  deoEglises  Protestaiites.  livre  i, 
pp.  20-36),  and  feebly  defended  (Scckendorf,^  Comment,  de  Lutberanismo^  espe- 
cially 1.  i.  No,  78,  p-  12',  and  l.ili  ISo,  122,  p,556). 

11*  Marcellinus,  in  CliroiK  Orosir;S  (1.  vii.  e.  30,  p.  575).  asserts  that  lie  left  Rome? 
on  the  thh'tJ  day  ;  but  tins  difference  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  successive  motion* 
of  great  boiUos  of  troop.-. 

^^^  Socrates  (i.  vii.  e-.  iO)  pretends,  without  any  colos  of  trtitb  or  reason,  that 
Alaric  tied  on  the  report  that  the  armies  o£  the  Eastern  Enrpire  were  in  full  march 
to  attack  him. 

1-' Ausonius  de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  233,  edit.  Toll.  The  luxury  of  Capua  hadl 
formerly  surpassed  that  of  Sybaris  itseK.  S«e  Athenjeus  Deipnosophist.  1.  xii.  p. 
52S,  edit.  Casaubmt, 

121  Fortv-eight  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome-  (about  800  before  tl  e 
Christian  :era\  tlie  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  NoTa.  at  the  distance  of  twenty-thrfe- 
miles  from  each  other ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  cities  never  emerged  from  a 
sla  e  of  tnediocrity. 

122  Tillemont  (M^m.  EceMs.  torn.  xfv.  pp.  1-46)  has  compiled,  with  his  usual 
diligence,  all  that  relates  tathe  life  and"  writings  of  Paulimis,  whose  retreat  i» 
celebrated  bv  his  own  i:K3n,  and  ly  the  praises  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St.^  Au- 
gustin,  Sulpicius  Se\erus,  &c..  his  Christian  friends  and  contemporaries. 

i2''^  See  the  afectionate  letters  of  Ausoni'is  (eJ)!St.  xi.K.-xxv.  pp.  G50-r98,  edit. 
Toll.)  1o  his  coll ea'zue,.  his  frieTid.  and  his  <Iis"ir»le,  Pauli'ms.  The  religion  of 
Ausonius  is  still  a  problem  (see  ]Mem.  de  I'Ac'idetnie  des  I^^scriotions  torn.  xv.  pp. 
123-138"),  I  believe  that  it  was  suck  in  his  owji  tluic^  and,coui6eq,deiit4y,  that  iu 
his  heart  he  was  a  Pagait. 
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near  the  miraculous  tomb  of  St.  Felix,  Avliicli  tlie  public  clevo- 
tion  lind  already  surrounded  with  live  large  and  ])0|)ulous 
churches.  The  renriins  of  liis  fortune,  and  of  his  under- 
standing, were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  glorious 
martyr;  wliose  praise,  on  the  day  of  his  festival,  Paulinus 
never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn  ;  and  in  whose 
name  lie  erected  a  sixth  church,  of  sujjerior  elegance  and 
beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many  curious  ];ictures, 
from  the  Iiistory  of  the  Old  and  Ke\v  Testament.  Such 
assiduous  zeal  secured  the  fa\'or  of  the  s;;int,^-^  or  at  least  of 
the  people;  and,  after  h'lteen  year.s'  retii'cmcnt,  tigt'  Jiomari 
consul  was  compelled  to  accept  the  bishojiric  of  Xola,  a  few 
months  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths.  During 
the  siege,  some  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  di\  ine  form  of  their 
tutelar  patron  ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  event,  tluit 
Felx  wanted  power  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the  flock  of 
which  lie  had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.  Nohi  was  not 
saved  from  the  general  devastation;^-^  and  the  ca])tive 
bishop  was  protected  only  by  the  general  o])ini()n  of  his  in- 
nocence and  poverty.  Above  four  3'ears  ela}>sed  from  the 
successful  invasion  of  Italy  by  tlie  arms  of  Alaric,  to  the  vol- 
untary retreat  of  the  Goths  under  the  conduct  of  Ids  suc- 
cessor Adoli)hus;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  they  reigned 
without  control  over  a  country,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  had  united  all  the  various  excellences  of  nature 
and  art.  The  prosperity,  indeed,  which  Italy  liad  attained 
in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  Antoniiies,  hr.d  gradu.'dly  de- 
clined wdth  the  decline  of  the  em])ire.  The  fruits  of  a 
long  peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  Barbarians  ; 
and  they  themselves  were  incji])able  of  tasting  the  more  ele- 
gant refinements  of  luxury,  which  had  been  ]>repared  for  the 
use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians.  Each  soldier,  liowever, 
claimed  an  ample  portion  of  the  substantial  plenty,  the  corn 
and  cattle,  oil  and  wine  that  was  daily  collected  and  con- 
sumed in  the  Gotliic  camp ;  and  the  j)rincipa}  warriors 
insulted  the  villas  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  by  Lucullus 
and  Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of  Campania.  Their 
trembling  caj^tives,  the  sons  and  daugliters  of  Koman 
senators,  presented,  in  goblets  of  gold  and  gems,  lai-ge 
draughts  of  Falernian  wine  to  the    haughty  victoi-s  ;  who 

'24  The  humble  Paulimis  once  presnmed  to  say  that  he  believed  St,  Felix  did 
love  him  ;   at  least,  as  a  mnsl^r  loves  liis  little  dog, 

1-^  See  Jornandes,  de  Keb.  Get.  o.  30,  p.  (Jo.;.  i^hilos.orgius.  1.  xii.  c  3.  AU' 
gustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  i.  c-  10.    Baronius,  Auiial.  Eccjes.  A.  D.  410,  No.  45,  46. 
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stretched  their  huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of  plane-trees,^-^ 
artificially  disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays,  and  to 
admit  the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delights  were 
enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships  :  the  comparison 
of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Scythia, 
and  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new 
charms  to  the  felicity  of  the  Italian  climate.-^"^'^ 

Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches,  were  the  object  of 
Alaric,  he  pursued  that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardor 
which  could  neitlier  be  quelled  by  adversity  nor  satiated  by 
success.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme  land  of  Italy, 
than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neighboring  ju-ospect  of  a  fer- 
tile and  peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sicily 
he  considered  only  as  an  intermediate  stej^  to  the  important 
expedition,  Avhich  he  already  meditated  against  the  continent 
of  Africa.  The  Straits  of  Rhegium  and  Messina  ^-^  are 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and,  in  the  narrowest  passage,  about 
one  mile  and  a  lialf  broad  ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the 
deep,  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis, 
could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful  mariners. 
Yet  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the  Goths  had  embarked, 
a  sudden  tempest  arose,  which  sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of 
the  transports  ;  their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of 
a  new  element ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the 
premature  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a  short  illness, 
the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious  character  of 
the  Barbarians  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  a  hero  whose 
valor  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause. 
By  the  labor  of  a  captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the 

126  The  plafmrns,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favorite  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was 
propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  East  to  Gaul.  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur. 
xii.  3,  4,  5.  He  mentions  several  of  an  enormous  size  ;  one  i]i  the  imperial  villa, 
at  Velitrre,  which  Caligula  called  his  nest,  as  the  branches  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  large  table,  the  proper  attendants,  and  the  emperor  himself,  whom  Pliny 
quaintly  i>Xry\es  pars  itmbroi ;  au  expression  which  might,  with  equalreason.be 
applied  to  Alaric. 

12'  The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields  ; 

AVith  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azure  line  ; 

Scent  th(3  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  rose, 

And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

See  Gray's  Poems,  published  bv  ^Ir.  ]Mason,p.  107.  Instead  of  compiling  tables 
of  chronology  and  natural  Ir.st  'ry,  why  did  not  Mr.  (ir;iy  apply  the  powers  of  Ins 
genius  to  finish  the  i)hiloco;^)hic  poem,  of  which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite 
spc 'imen  ? 

i'-<  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  Straits  of  ]\Iessina.  Scylla.  Charybdis, 
&c.,  see  Cluverius  (Ital.' Antiq.  1.  iv.  p.  12n.">,  aiul'Sicilia  An:iq.  1.  i.  i)p.  (iO-Tti), 
who  nad  dili'^^ntly  studied  the  ancienls,  and  surveyed  with  a  curious  eye  the 
actual  face  of  the  country. 
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walls  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the 
splendid  spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in 
the  vacant  bed  ;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to  their  nat- 
ural channel  ;  and  tlie  secret  s])ot,  where  the  remains  of 
Alaric  had  been  deposited,  was  forever  concealed  by  the  in- 
human massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  employed 
to  execute  the  work.^^ 

The  personal  animosities  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the 
Barbarians  were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of  their 
affairs ;  and  the  brave  Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  to 
his  throne.  The  character  and  j)olitical  system  of  the  new 
king  of  the  Goths  maybe  best  understood  from  his  own  con- 
versation with  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Narbonne  ;  who  after- 
wards, in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St. 
Jerom,  in  the  presence  of  the  historian  Orosius.  "In  the 
full  confidence  of  valor  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said 
Adolphus)  to  change  the  face  of  the  universe  ;  to  obliterate 
the  name  of  Rome ;  to  erect  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths  ;  and  to  acquire,  like  Augustus,  the  immortal 
fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  By  repeated  experi- 
ments, I  was  gradually  convinced,  tlint  laws  are  essentially 
necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate  a  well-constituted  state ; 
and  that  the  fierce,  untractable  humor  of  the  Goths  was  in- 
capable of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of  laws  and  civil  gov- 
ernment. From  that  moment  I  proposed  to  myself  a  differ- 
ent object  of  glory  and  ambition  ;  and  it  is  now  my  sincere 
w^ish  that  the  gratitude  of  future  ages  should  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the  sword  of  the 
Goths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Roman  empire."  ^'^"^  With  these  pacific  views, 
the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the  operations  of  war; 
and  seriously  negotiated  with  the  Imperial  court  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers 
of  Ilonorius,  who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of 
their  extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intolerable 
weight  of  the  Gothic  powers  ;  and  they  readily  acce])ted 
their  service  against  the  tyrants  and  Barbarians  Avho  infested 
the  i^rovinces  beyond  the  Alps.^^^     Adolphus,  assuming  the 

129  Jornandes,  de  Keb.  Get.  c.  30,  p,  654. 

i"")  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  43,  pp.  581,  585.  He  was  sent  by  St.  Auccustin,  in  the  year 
415,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jerom,  and  to  consult  wiLli  liim  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 

1^1  Jornandes  supposes,  without  much  probability,  that  Adolpln:s  visited  and 
plundered  jiome  a  second  time  (move  locustarum  eiasit^.  Y(,t  ho  agrees  with 
Orosius  iu  supposing  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Gothic 
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chnl'ficter  of  a  Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from  the 
extremity  of  Campjuiia  to  the  soutliern  province:^  of  Gaul. 
His  troops,  either  by  force  or  r<xreement,  immediately  occi> 
l)ied  the  cities  of  Karbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux;  r.i:d 
thougii  tliey  were  repulsed  by  Count  Boniface  from  tl:o 
walls  of  M<irseilles,  they  soon  extended  their  quarters  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ocean.  The  oppressed  jn-ovincials 
miii,-ht  exclaim,  that  the  miserable  remnant,  which  the  enemy 
had  spared,  was  cruelly  ravished  by  their  ]a-etended  nlller^ ; 
yet  some  s]>ecious  colors  were  not  wanting  to  pjdli;.tc,  or 
justify,  the  violence  of  the  Goths.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which 
they  attacked,  might  ])erhaps  be  considei-ed  as  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  against  the  government  of  Honorius  :  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  or  the  secret  instructions  of  the  couit,  might 
sometimes  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the  seeming  usurj)ations  of 
Adolphus;  and  the  guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act 
of  hostility  might  always  be  imputed,  with  an  ap])earance  of 
truth,  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  a  Barbarian  host,  impa- 
tient of  peace  or  discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy  had  been 
less  effectual  to  soften  the  temper,  than  to  relax  the  courag(^ 
of  the  Goths  ;  and  they  liad  imbibed  the  vices,  with.out  inii- 
tatinc»:  the  arts  and  institutions,  of  civilized  society.-'^-' 

The  professions  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  by 
the  ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had  acquired  over 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  Barbarian  king.  Pla- 
cidia,^^^  the  daughter  of  the  great  Tlieodosius,  and  of  Galla, 
his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal  education  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is  con- 
nected with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the  Western  em- 
pire under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Honorius.  When  Rome 
was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  Placidia,  who  Avas 
then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  city  ;  and 
her  ready  consent  to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena  has  a 
cruel  and  ungrateful  aj^spearance,  which,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  may  be  aggravated,  or  excused, 
by  the  consideration  of  her  tender  age.^^^     The  victorious 

prince  and  Honorius.  See  Oros.  1.  vii.  c.  43,  pp.  584,  585.  Jornandes,  de  Eeb. 
Geticis,  c.  31,  pp.  G54,  055. 

^2  The  rolreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and  their  first  transacLiona  in  GanI, 
arc  dark  and  doubtful.  1  have  derived  much  a  sistanco  from  JIascou  (Hi.  t.  of  the 
Ancient (Jermar.s,  1.  viii.  c.  20,  35.  3",  3.7),  who  has  illustrated, and  connected,  the 
hi'oken  chronicles  and  fr;i.<iments  of  th.e  tunes. 

1^^  See  an  account  of  Placidia  in  Dncange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  72  ;  and  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Emperonrs,  torn.  v.  jip.  2G0,  Si:G,  ^c,  torn.  vi.  p.  240. 

'^•^  Zosim.  1.  V.  p.  '6o0. 
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Bnrbnrip.ns  detained,  either  as  aliostage  or  a  captive, ^^^  the 
sister  of  llonorius ;  but,  wliile  she  Avas  exjwsed  to  the  dis- 
grace of  following  roiiiKl  Italy  tlie  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp, 
slie  experienced,  liowever,  a  decent  and  respectfid  treatment. 
The  autliority  of  Jornandes,  wlio  praises  the  l)eanty  of  Pla- 
cidia,  may  perliaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the 
expressive  silence,  of  her  flatterers  :  yet  the  s[)lendor  of  her 
birth,  tlie  bloom  of  youth,  the  elegance  of  mannei-s,  and  the 
dexterous  insinuation  which  she  condescended  to  em])loy, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Adol])hus  ;  and  the 
Gothic  king  asjnred  to  call  himself  the  brother  of  the  cm- 
peior.  The  ministers  of  llonorius  rejected  with  disdain  the 
]iroposal  of  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of 
Itoman  pride  ;  and  rej)eatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Pla- 
cidia,  as  an  indis])ensable  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
But  the  daugliter  of  Theodosius  submitted,  Avithout  reluc- 
tancc,To  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young  and  valiant 
prince,  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but  who 
excelled  in  the  more  attraciiv«'qualities  of  grace  and  beauty. 
The  marriage  of  Adolphus  and  Placidia^^^  was  consumma- 
ted before  tlie  Goths  retired  from  Italy  ;  and  the  solemn,  ])er- 
liaps  the  anniversai-y,  day  of  their  nu})tials  was  afterwai-ds 
celebrated  in  the  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious citizens  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul.  The  bride,  attired 
and  adorned  like  a  Roman  empress,  was  placed  on  a  throne 
of  state ;  and  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this 
occasion,  the  Roman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less 
lionorable  seat  by  lier  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  nation, ^^^  was  offered  to  Pla- 
cidia,  consisted  of  the   rare  and  magnificent  spoils  of  her 

1-'^  Zoslm.  1,  vi.  p.  383.  Ovosius  (1.  vii.  c.  40,  p.  /)7G).  and  the  Chronicles  of  RTar- 
cer.iii  ;s  :i:ul  Idatius,  seem  to  suppose  that  the  Goths  did  not  carry  away  Placidia 
till  after  tlie  sie  ,e  of  lioine. 

1-°  See  the  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Plaoidia,  and  the  account  of  their  mar- 
riage, i:i  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  31,  pp.  G51.  G.lo.  Willi  regard  to  the  jdac  o 
where  the  nuptials  were  stipulate<l,  or  consummated,  or  celebrated,  the  TviSS.  of 
Jovnandes  vary  b  tween  two  iu;ighborin\j  cUIls,  Forli  and  Iniola  (Forum  Livii 
and  Forum  Cornelii).  It  io  fair  and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Gotluc  historian  with 
Olympiodorous  (see  Mascou,  1.  viii.  c,  40);  bat  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and 
swears  tha^  it  i.i  not  worth  while  to  try  to  conciliate  Jornandes  with  any  good 
authors. 

^•^'  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrnined,  by  subsequent  laws, 
the  prodigality  of  <onju:;al  In-e.  It  wns  illerijnl  for  a  husband  to  make  any  gift 
or  se:tlenient  for  the  i  euellt  of  his  wife  during  the  lii'st  year  of  thuir  ma  riage  ; 
and  his  liberality  could  not  at  a:iy  lime  exceed  thetenib  p.'irtof  hi;  properly. 
The  Lombards  were  somewhat  more  indulgent:  they  allowed  ihe  morfi'mncap 
imniedi  ltd/ after  the  wedding  ni-jht  ;  and  this  fanons  gift,  the  reward  of  vir- 
ginity, mi  -lit  equal  the  fourth  pa  t  of  the  hnsb'ind's  substance.  Some  caut'ous 
maidens,  i  ideed,  were  wise  enough  to  stipula  e  beforehand  a  prs-nt,  which 
V\  >y  were  too  sure  of  not  <lese  ving.  See  i\Iontesqiiieu.  Fsprit  de  Loix,  1.  xix.  o, 
i.*/.    Murutori,  delle  Antichitii  Italiane,  torn,  i,  Dissertazion,  xx.  p.  213. 
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country.  Fifty  beautiful  3'ouths,  in  silken  robes,  carried  a 
basin  in  each  hand  ;  and  one  of  these  basins  was  filled  with 
pieces  of  gold,  tlie  other  with  ])recious  stones  of  an  inestima- 
ble value.  Attains,  so  long  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  of  tlie 
Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  chorus  of  tlie  Hymeneal 
song ;  and  the  degraded  emperor  might  aspire  to  the  praise 
of  a  skilful  musician.  The  Barbarians  enjoyed  the  insolence 
of  their  triumph ;  and  the  ])rovincials  rejoiced  in  this  alli- 
ance, which  tempered,  by  the  mild  influence  of  love  and 
reason,  the  fierce  spirit  of  their  Gothic  lord.^^^ 

The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and  gems,  presented  to  Pla- 
cidia  at  her  nuptial  feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  Gothic  treasures  ;  of  which  some  extraordinary  speci- 
mens may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the  successors  of 
Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  pure 
gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  were  found  in  their  palace  of 
Narbonne,  when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the  sixth  ceiffury,  by 
the  Franks :  sixty  cups,  or  chalices ;  fifteen  patens^  or 
plates,  for  the  use  of  the  eomm union  ;  twenty  boxes,  or 
cases,  to  hold  the  books  of  the  Gospels  :  this  consecrated 
wealth  ^^^  was  distributed  by  the  son  of  Clovis  among  the 
churches  of  liis  dominions,  and  his  pious  liberality  seems  to 
upbraid  some  former  sacrilege  of  the  Goths.  They  pos- 
sessed, with  more  security  of  conscience,  the  famous  mis- 
sormni^  or  great  dish  for  the  service  of  the  table,  of  massy 
gold,  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  far 
superior  value,  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  the  tradition,  that  it  had  been  presented  by 
Aetius,  the  patrician,  to  Torismond,  king  of  the  Goths. 
One  of  the  successors  of  Torismond  purchased  the  aid  of  the 
French  monarch  by  the  promise  of  this  magnificent  gift. 
When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of.  Spain,  he  delivered  it 
witli  reluctance  to  the  ambassadors  of  Dagobert ;  despoiled 
them  on  the  road  ;  stipulated,  after  a  long  negotiation,  the 
inadequate  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold; 
and  jDreserved  the  missorium,  as  tlie  pride  of  the  Gothic 
treasury.^^*^     Wlien  the  treasury,  after  the  conquest  of  Spain, 

138  We  owe  tlie  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  liistorian  Olympio- 
dorus,  ap.  Photiuin,  pp.  185,  188. 

!•''••  See  iu  the  great  collection  of  the  Historians  of  France  by  Dom  Bouquet, 
torn.  ii.  Greg.  Turonons.  1.  iii.  c.  10,  p.  1!)1.  Ge^jta  Regum  Fraiicoruni,  c.  23,  p. 
557.  The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  ignorance  worthy  of  lus  times,  supposes 
that  these  iuetrunie:its  of  Christian  worship  had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. If  he  has  any  meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  were  found  in  the  sack  of 
Kome, 

""  Consult  the  following  original  testimonies  in  the  Historians  of  France, 
torn,  ii.    Fredegarii  Scholnstici  Chron.  c.  73,  p.  441.    Fredegar.  Fragment,  iii.  p. 
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was  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  tliey  admired,  and  they  have 
celebrated,  another  object  still  more  remarkable  ;  a  table  of 
considerable  size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emerald, ^''^ 
encircled  Avith  tliree  rows  of  fine  ])earls,  supported  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  oems  and  massy  gold,  and  esti- 
mated at  the  price  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.^''"^ 
Some  portion  of  the  Gothic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of 
friendshi]),  or  the  tribute  of  obedience  ;  but  the  far  greater 
part  had  been  the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the 
empire,  and  perhaps  of  Rome. 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Goths,  some  secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the 
factions  of  tlie  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted 
country.^^^  By  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  the  eight 
provinces  w'hich  had  been  the  most  deeply  injured,  Cam- 
pania, Tuscany,  Picenum,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Brut- 
tium,  and  Lucania,  obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  years  : 
the  ordinary  tribute  was  reduced  to  one-fifth,  and  even  that 
fifth  was  destined  to  restore  and  support  the  useful  institu- 
tion of  the  public  posts.  By  another  law,  the  lands  which 
had  been  left  without  inhabitants  or  cultivation,  were 
granted,  Avith  some  diminution  of  taxes,  to  the  neighbors 
who  should  occupy,  or  the  strangers  avIio  should  solicit 
them  ;  and  the  new  possessors  were  secured  against  the 
future  claims  of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About  the  same 
time  a  general  amnesty  was  ])ublished  in  the  name  of  Ilono- 
rius,  to  abolish  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  involuntary 
offences  w^hich  had  been  committed  by  his  unhappy  sub- 
jects, during  the  term  of  the  public  disorder  and  calamity. 
A  decent  and  respecful  attention  Avas  paid  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ca])ital ;  the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  rebuild 
the  edifices  Avhich  had  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  hos- 
tile fire  ;  and  extraordinary  su])plies  of  corn  Avere  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.     The  crowds  that  so  lately  fled 

463.  Gesta  Regis  Dagobert,  c.  29,  p.  587.  The  accession  of  Sisenaiid  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  liappened  A.  D.  631.  The  200,000  i.ieoes  of  gold  were  appropriated  by 
Dagobert  to  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Denys. 

I'l  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  &c.,  loni.  ii.  p.  239)  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statues  and  columns  which  antiquity 
has  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constantinoplt^,  were  in  reality  artificial  com- 
positions of  colored  glass.  The  famous  emerald  dish,  which  is  shown  at  Genoa, 
is  supposed  to  countenance  the  suspicion. 

112  Elniacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  i.  p.  85.  Roderic.  Tolet.  Hist.  Arab.  c.  9.  Car- 
donne.  Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  les  Arabes,  torn.  i.  p.  83. 
It  was  called  the  Table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Orientals,  who 
ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient  work  of  knowledge  or  magnificence. 

1"  His  three  laws  are  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  7. 
L.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  12.  L.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The  expressions  of  the  last  are 
very  remarkable,  since  they  contain  not  only  a  pardon,  but  an  apology. 
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before  the  sword  of  tlie  Barbarians,  Avero  soon  recalled  by 
the  hopes  of  i)lenty  and  j>leasure  ;  and  Albinus,  ])roefect  of 
K:)me,  informed  the  court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise, 
til  at,  in  a  single  day,  he  liad  taken  an  account  of  tlie  arri- 
\cA  of  fourteen  thousaiul  strangers. -^^^  In  less  than  seven 
years,  tlie  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion  were  almost  oblit- 
erated ;  and  the  city  appeared,  to  resume  its  former  splen- 
dor and  tranquillity.  The  venerable  matron  re])laced  her 
crown  of  laui"el,  which  had  been  ruffled  by  the  storms  of 
war  ;  and  was  still  amused,  in  the  last  moment  of  her  decay, 
with  the  ]>rophecies  of  revenge,  of  victory,  and  of  eternal 
dominion. ^^^ 

This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
approacli  of  a  hostile  armament  from  the  country  which 
afforded  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  Roman  peo])le.  Herac- 
li:in,  count  of  Africa,  who,  under  the  most  difficult  and 
distressful  circumstances,  had  supported,  witli  active  loyalty, 
tlie  cause  of  Ilonorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  con- 
suls-iip,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebel,  and  the  title  of 
o:nj)eror.  The  ports  of  Africa  were  immediately  filled  with 
the  naval  forces,  at  the  head  of 'which  he  prepared  to  invade 
Italy:  and  his  ileet,  when  it  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  indeed  surpassed  the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alex- 
ander, if  all  the  vessels,  including  the  royal  galley,  and  the 
smallest  boat,  did  actually  amount  to  the  incredible  number 
of  three  thousand  two  hundred. ^"^^^  Yet  with  such  an  arma- 
ment, whicli  might  have  subverted,  or  restored,  the  greatest 
cmi>ires  of  the  earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a  very  faint 
and  feeble  impression  on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  he 
marched  from  the  port,  along  the  road  ^vhich  leads  to  the 
gates  of  Iwome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified,  and  routed,  by 
one  of  the  Imperial  ca2:)tains ;  and  the  lord  of  this  mighty 

i4i  oiynipioflorua  :\p.  Phot.  p.  1R8.  Philostorgius(l.  xii.  c.  5)  observes,  that  when 
Ilonorius  mado  his  triuraplial  entiy,  he  encouraged  tlie  Romans,  with  his  hand 
an  I  voice  (^'ciol  k-x  yAJTT-)  t'>  rebuild  their  city  ;  iind  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper 
co:nnicnd;  Ileradian,  qui  in  Romanie  urbis  reparationeni  streuuuni  exhibuerat 
Tniniste:iu)n. 

!•'  The  date  of  the  voya'^e  of  Claudius  Putilius  Numatlanus  is  clogged  with 
6om3  diilicul'Lies  ;  bit  Scaligcr  has  deduced  from  astronomical  characters,  that 
he  Lift  Kome  the  21.h  of  September,  and  embarked  at  Porto  Ihe  <th  of  October. 
A.  T).  4K),  See  Tillemont,  IIi:it.  def>  ICmperens,  torn.  v.  p  820.  In  this  poetical 
i;i  lerary,  liutiliua  (I.  i.  115,  &c.)  addresses  Home  in  a  hijh  straiu  of  congratu- 
la.ioit. 

Eri'jo  crinalea  laurcs,  seniumque  sacrati 
Vcrticis  in  virides,  lloma,  reciuge  comas,  &c, 

i'"  Oroslus  composed  his  hi  ;tory  in  Africa,  only  two  years  after  the  event ;  yet 
hia  authority  fioems  1o  be  overbalanced  by  the  improbability  of  the  fact.  The 
Chronicle  of  ?.Tarcellinns  ■  ives  Ileradian  7  •?)  t;hii)s  and  .3000  "men  ;  the  latter  of 
tlie^e  namh'cra  is  ridiculously  corrupt ;  but  the  foimer  would  please  me  very  much. 
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host,  deserting  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously 
iied  with  a  single  ship.^^^  WJien  Heraclian  landed  in  the 
]i arbor  of  Carthage,  he  found  that  the  whole  province,  dis- 
daining such  an  unwortliy  ruler,  had  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  The  rebel  was  beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple 
of  Memory;  his  consulship  was  abolished ;  ^^^  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  private  fortune,  not  exceeding  the  moderate 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  were  granted  to  the 
brave  Constantius,  who  had  already  defended  the  throne, 
which  he  afterwards  sliared  with  his  feeble  sovereign. 
Honorius  viewed,  with  supine  indifference,  the  calamities  of 
Rome  and  Italy  ;  ^'^^  but  the  rebellious  attcmj^ts  of  Attalus 
and  Heraclian,  against  his  personal  safety,  awakened,  for  a 
moment,  the  torpid  instinct  of  his  nature.  He  was  proba- 
bly ignorant  of  the  causes  and  events  which  preserved  him 
from  these  impending  dangers  ;  and  as  Italy  was  no  longer 
invaded  by  any  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  lie  peaceably 
existed  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  while  the  tyrants  beyond 
the  Alps  were  re])eatedly  vanquished  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Theodosius.^^*  In  the  course 
of  a  busy  and  interesting  narrative  I  might  possibly  forget 
to  mention  the  death  of  such  a  prince:  and  I  shall  therefore 
take  the  precaution  of  observing,  in  this  place,  that  he  sur 
vived  the  last  siege  of  Rome  about  thirteen  years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constantine,  who  received  the  purple 
from  the  legions  of  Britain,  had  been  successful,  and  seemed 
to  be  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Herculus  ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  disorder  he  shared  the  dominion,  and  the 
plunder,  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  Barbarians, 
whose  destructive  progress  was  no  longer  checked  by  the 
Rhine  or  Pyrenees.     Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kinsmen 

"7  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appearance  of  truth, 
that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Otriculum,  in  Umbria,  where  he  was  overthiowii  in  a 
great  battle,  with  liie  loss  of  50,000  men. 

^^s  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  13.  The  legal  acts  performed  in  his 
i>ama,  even  the  manumission  of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid,  till  they  had  been 
formally  repeated. 

''*'■'  I  h-ave  dis<iained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  false,  report 
(Procop,  de  Bell.  V.indal.  1.  i.  c.  2).  that  Honorius  was  alarmed  by  tlic  loss  of 
Itonie,  till  he  understood  that  it  was  not  a  favorite  chicken  of  thnt  nam  2.  but  only 
the  capital  of  the  world,  which  had  been  lost.  Yet  even  this  story  is  some  evi- 
dence of  the  public  opinion, 

150  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from  six  contem- 
porary historians,  two  Latins  and  four  Greeks  :  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42,  pp.  581,  58:J- 
583 ;  Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus.  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  !),  in  the  His, 
toriaus  of  France,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1G5,  16G  ;  Zosimus,  l.vi.pp.  370,  371  ;  Olympiodorus 
apud  Phot.  pp.  180,  181,  184,  185  ;  Sozomen.  1.  ix.  c.  12,  13,  14,  15  ;  and  Philostor- 
glus,  1,  xii.  c.  5,  6.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertation,  pp.  477-481  ;  besides  the  four 
Clirouicles  of  Prosper  Tyro,  Prosper  of  Aquitain,  Hatius,  and  Marcellinus. 

Vol.  III.— 5 
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of  ITonorius,  lie  extorted,  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  with 
whicli  he  secretly  corresponded,  the  ratification  of  his 
rebellious  claims.  Constantine  engaged  himself, by  a  solemn 
promise,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  advanced  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  tlie  Po ;  and  after  alarming,  rather  than 
assisting,  his  pusillanimous  ally,  hastily  returned  to  the 
palace  of  Aries,  to  celebrate,  with  intemperate  luxury,  his 
vain  and  ostentatious  triumph.  But  this  transient  pros- 
perity was  soon  interrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of 
Count  Gerontius,  the  bravest  of  his  generals  ;  who,  during 
the  absence  of  his  son  Constans,  a  prince  already  invested 
with  the  Imperial  purple,  had  been  left  to  command  in  the 
provinces  of  Spain.  From  some  reason,  of  which  Ave  are 
ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the  diadem,  ])laced 
it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maximus,  who  fixed  his  residence 
at  Tarragona,  Avhile  the  active  count  pressed  forwards, 
through  the  Pyrenees,  to  surprise  the  two  emperors,  Con- 
stantine and  Constans,  before  tliey  could  ])repare  for  their 
defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at  Vienne,  and  im- 
mediately put  to  death  :  and  tlie  unfortunate  youth  had 
scarcely  leisure  to  deplore  the  elevation  of  his  family  ;  which 
had  tempted,  or  compelled  him,  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the 
peaceful  obscurity  of  the  monastic  life.  The  father  main- 
tained a  siege  Avithin  the  walls  of  Aries  ;  but  those  Avails 
must  have  yielded  to  the  assailants,  had  not  the  city  been 
nnexpectedly  relieved  by  the  approach  of  an  Italian  army. 
The  name  of  Honorius,  the  proclamation  of  a  lawful  em- 
peror, astonished  the  contending  parties  of  the  rebels. 
Gerontius,  abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the 
confines  of  Spain  ;  and  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion,  by 
the  Roman  courage  Avhich  appeared  to  animate  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great 
body  of  his  perfidious  soldiers  surrounded  and  attacked  his 
house,  Avhich  he  had  strongly  bariicaded.  His  Avife,  a  valiant 
friend  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some  faithful  slaves, 
Avere  still  attached  to  his  person ;  and  he  used,  with  so 
much  skill  and  resolution,  a  large  magazine  of  darts  and 
arrows,  that  above  three  hundred  of  the  assailants  lost  their 
lives  in  the  attempt.  His  slaves,  Avhen  all  the  missile  weap- 
ons Avere  spent,  fled  at  the  daAvn  of  day;  and  Gerontius, 
if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  conjugal  tenderness,  might 
have  imitated  their  example  ;  till  the  soldiers,  j)rovoked  by 
such  obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire  on  all  sides  to  the 
house.     In  this  fatal  extremitv,  he  complied  Avith  the  r^ 
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quest  of  his  Barbarian  friend,  and  cut  off  his  head.  The 
wife  of  Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  abandon  her  to 
a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly  presented  her  neck  to 
his  sword  ;  and  the  tragic  scene  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  count  himself,  who,  after  three  ineffectual 
strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger,  and  sheathed  it  in  his  heart.-^^^ 
The  unprotected  Maximus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the 
purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that  was 
entertained  of  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more  seated  this  Impe- 
rial phantom  on  the  throne  :  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to 
the  justice  of  Honorius  ;  and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  after  he 
had  been  shown  to  the  people  of  liavenna  and  Rome,  Avas 
publicly  executed. 

The  general  (Constantius  was  his  name),  who  raised  by 
his  approach  the  siege  of  Aries,  and  dissipated  the  troops  of 
Gerontius,  was  born  a  Roman  ;  and  this  remarkable  distinc- 
tion is  strongly  expressive  of  the  decay  of  military  spirit 
among  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  strength  and  maj- 
esty which  were  conspicuous  in  the  person  of  that  gen- 
eral,^^^  marked  him,  in  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate 
worthy  of  the  throne,  which  he  afterwards  ascended.  In 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  private  life,  his  manners  were 
cheerful  and  engaging ;  nor  would  he  sometimes  disdain,  in 
the  license  of  convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with  the  pantomimes 
themselves,  in  the  exercises  of  their  ridiculous  j^rofession. 
But  when  the  trumpet  summoned  him  to  arms  ;  when  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  bending  down  (for  such  was  his 
singular  practice)  almost  upon  the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his 
large  animated  eyes  round  the  field,  Constantius  then  struck 
terror  into  his  foes,  and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assur- 
ance of  victory.  He  had  received  from  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna the  important  commission  of  extirpating  rebellion  in 
the  provinces  of  the  West ;  and  the  pretended  emperor 
Constantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and  anxious  respite,  was 
again  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the  arms  of  a  more  formid- 
able enemy.  Yet  this  interval  allowed  time  for  a  success- 
ful  negotiation  with   the   Franks   and  Alemanni;  and  his 

151  The  praises  whfch  Sozoinen  has  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair,  appear 
strange  and  scandalous  in  the  moutli  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  observes 
(p.  379)  that  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  Christian ;  and  that  her  death  was 
worthy  of  her  religion,  and  of  immortal  fame. 

1^2  EtSo?  df  loi' Tupafi'tSo?,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorns.  which  he  seems  to 
have  borrowed  from  uEolus.  a  tragedy  of  P^uripides.  of  which  some  fragmenis 
only  are  now  extant  (Euripid.  Barnes,  torn.  ii.  p.  443,  ver.  38).  This  allusion  may 
prove,  that  the  ancient  tragic  poets  were  still  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth 
century. 
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ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Aries.  The  Roman 
general,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  in  his  lines,  boldly, 
and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhone,  and  to 
meet  the  Barbarians.  His  measures  were  conducted  with 
so  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that,  while  they  engaged  the 
infantry  of  Constantius  in  the  front,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed,  by  the  cavalry  of  his 
lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gained  an  advanta- 
geous post  in  their  rear.  The  remains  of  the  army  of 
Edobic  were  preserved  by  flight  or  submission,  and  their 
leader  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a 
faithless  friend ;  who  too  clearly  understood,  that  the  head 
of  his  obnoxious  guest  would  be  an  acceptable  and  lucra- 
tive present  for  tlie  Imperial  general.  On  this  occasion, 
Constantius  behaved  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  genuine 
Roman.  Subduing,  or  suppressing,  every  sentiment  of  jeal- 
ousy, he  publicly  acknowledged  the  merit  and  services  of 
TJlphilas  ;  but  he  turned  with  horror  from  the  assassin  of 
Edobic ;  and  sternly  intimated  his  commands,  that  the 
camp  should  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  an 
ungrateful  wretch,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship 
and  hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  walls 
of  Aries,  the  ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  w^as  tempted  to  place 
some  confidence  in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  He  required 
a  solemn  promise  for  his  security  ;  and  after  i-eceiving,  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sacred  character  of  a  Christian 
Presbyter,  he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But 
he  soon  experienced  that  the  principles  of  honor  and  integ- 
rity, which  might  regulate  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Con- 
stantius, were  superseded  by  the  loose  doctrines  of  political 
morality.  The  Roman  general,  indeed,  refused  to  sully  his 
laurels  with  the  blood  of  Constantino;  but  the  abdicated 
emperor  and  his  son  Julian  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard 
into  Italy  ;  and  before  they  reached  the  palace  of  Ravenna, 
thev  met  the  ministers  of  death. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed,  tlmt  ahnost 
every  man  in  the  empire  was  su]ierior  in  ])ersonal  merit  to 
the  princes  whom  the  accident  of  tlieir  bii'th  had  seated  on 
the  throne,  a  rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the 
fate  of  their  predecessoi's,  still  continued  to  arise.  This 
mischief  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  S])ain  and 
Gaul,  where  the  principles  of  order  and  obedience  had  been 
extinguished  by  war   and   rebellion.     Before   Constantino- 
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resigned  the  purple,  and  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  siege  of 
Aries,  intelligence  was  received  in  the  Imperial  camp,  that 
Jovinus  had  assumed  the  diadem  at  Mentz,  in  the  Upper 
Germany,  at  the  instigation  of  Goar,  king  of  the  Alani  and 
of  Guntiarius,  king  of  tlie  Burgundians  ;  and  that  the  can- 
didate, on  whom  they  had  bestowed  the  ernpire,  advanced 
with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  Every  circumstance  is  dark 
and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history  of  tlie  reign  of 
Jovinus.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a  brave  and  skilful 
general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would  have 
asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
Honorius.  The  hasty  retreat  of  Constantius  might  be 
justified  by  weighty  reasons ;  but  he  resigned,  without  a 
struggle,  the  possession  of  Gaul;  and  Dardanus,  the  prae- 
torian praefect,  is  recorded  as  the  only  magistrate  who 
refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  usurper.^^'''  When  the 
Goths,  two  years  after  the  siege  of  Rome,  established  their 
quarters  in  Gaul,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their 
inclinations  could  be  divided  only  between  the  emperor 
Honorius,  with  whom  they  had  formed  a  recent  alliance, 
and  the  degraded  Attains,  whom  they  reserved  in  their 
camp  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet  in  a  moment  of  disgust  (for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause,  or  a  date),  Adolphus 
connected  himself  Avith  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  imposed 
on  Attains  the  ignominious  task  of  negotiating  the  treaty, 
which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are  again  surprised  to 
read,  that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gothic  alliance  as  the 
firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  upbraided,  in  dark 
and  ambiguous  language,  the  officious  importunity  of 
Attains ;  that,  scorning  the  advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  in- 
vested with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebastian  ;  and  that  he 
most  imprudently  accepted  the  service  of  Sarus,  when  that 
gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius,  was  provoked  to 
desert  the  court  of  a  prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  reward  or 
punish.  Adolphus,  educated  among  a  race  of  warriors, 
who  esteemed  the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most  precious  and 
sacred  portion  of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with  a  body 

153  sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  v.  epist,  S,  p.  139,  and  Not.  Sirmond,  p.  58),  after 
stigmatizing  the  inconsfancj/  of  Constantine,  the  facility  of  Jovinus,  theyjcr/iV/?/ 
of  Gerontius,  continues  to  observe,  that  all  the  vices  of  these  tyrants  were  united 
in  the  person  of  Dardanus.  Yet  the  praefect  supported  a  respectable  character  in 
the  world,  and  even  in  the  church;  lield  a  devout  correspondence  vvitli  St-  Augustiu 
and  St.  Jerom  ;  and  vkas  complimented  by  the  latter  (tom.  iii.  p.  66)  with  the 
epithets  of  Christianorum  Nobilissime,  and  Nobilium  Christiauissime. 
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of  ten  thousand  Goths  to  encounter  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  house  of  Balti.  He  attacked  Sams  at  an  unguarded 
moment,  when  he  was  accompanied  only  by  eicrhteen  or 
twenty  of  his  valiant  followers.  United  by  friendship,  ani- 
mated by  despair,  but  at  length  oppressed  by  multitudes, 
this  band  of  heroes  deserved  the  esteem,  without  exciting 
the  compassion,  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  lion  was  no 
sooner  taken  m  the  toils,^^^  than  he  was  instantly  despatched. 
The  death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the  loose  alliance  which 
Adolphus  still  maintained  with  the  usurpers  of  Gaul.  He 
again  listened  to  the  dictates  of  love  and  prudence;  and 
soon  satisfied  the  brother  of  Placidia,  by  the  assurance  that 
he  would  immediately  transmit  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna 
the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and  Sebastian.  The 
king  of  the  Goths  executed  his  promise  without  difficulty 
or  delay ;  the  helpless  brothers,  unsupported  by  any  per- 
sonal merit,  were  abandoned  by  their  Barbarian  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  short  opposition  of  Yalentia  was  expiated  by  the 
ruin  of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul.  The  emperor, 
chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been  promoted, 
degraded,  insulted,  restored,  again  degraded,  and  again  in- 
sulted, was  finally  abandoned  to  his  fate ;  but  when  the 
Gothic  king  withdrew  his  protection,  he  was  restrained,  by 
pity  or  contempt,  from  offering  any  violence  to  the  person 
of  Attains.  The  unfortunate  Attains,  who  was  left  without 
subjects  or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in 
search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat :'  but  he  was  in- 
tercepted at  sea,  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Honorius,  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  and 
publicly  exposed  to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the  second 
step  of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The  same 
measure  of  punishment,  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, he  was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival,  was  inflicted 
on  Attains  himself;  he  was  condemned,  after  the  amputation 
of  two  fingers,  to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Lipari, 
where  he  was  supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life. 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by 

15*  The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  literally  :  Olympiodorus  says, 
fioAtf  (tolkkok;  ((^uiyprjaau.  2a<c/co?  (or  <ra(cos)*  may  signify  a  sack,  or  a  loose  gar- 
ment ;  and  this  method  of  entangling  and  catching  an  enemy,  laciniis  eontortis, 
was  much  practised  by  the  Huns  (Ammian.  xxxi.  2).  11  fut  pris  vif  avec  des 
filets,  is  the  translation  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  608. 


*  Bekker  in  his  Photius  reads  <tk6koi<:,  but  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantines, 
he  retains  o-oLkkoi?,  which  is  translated  Scuds,  as  if  tliey  protected  him  witii  their 
shields,  in  order  to  take  him  alive.    Photius,  Bekker,* p.  58.— M. 
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rebellion  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  space  of  five 
years,  seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  ])rince, 
who  was  liimself  incapable  either  of  counsel  or  of  action. 

Tlie  situation  of  Spain,  separated,  on  all  sides,  from  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  in- 
termediate provinces,  had  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of 
that  remote  and  sequestered  country  ;  and  we  may  observe, 
as  a  sure  symptom  of  domestic  }ia])piness,  that,  in  a  period 
of  four  hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  very  few  materials 
to  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  footsteps  of  the 
Barbarians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  had  penetrated 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  return 
of  peace;  and  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  gera,  the 
cities  of  Emerita,  or  Merida,  of  Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara, 
and  Tarragona,  were  numbered  with  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  various  plenty  of  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms,  was  improved  and 
manufactured  by  the  skill  of  an  industrious  people;  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade. ^^^  The  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors  ;  and  if  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by  peace  and  servi- 
tude, the  hostile  approach  of  the  Germans,  who  had  spread 
terror  and  desolation  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seem- 
ed to  rekindle  some  sparks  of  military  ardor.  As  long  as 
the  defence  of  the  mountains  was  intrusted  to  the  hardy  and 
faithful  militia  of  the  country,  they  successfully  repelled  the 
frequent  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  national  troops  been  compelled  to  resign  their  post  to 
the  Honorian  bands,  in  the  service  of  Constantine,  than  the 
gates  of  Spain  were  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  public 
enemy,  about  ten  months  before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths.^^*^  The  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapine, 
prompted  the  mercenary  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert 
their  station ;  to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Alani;  and  to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured 
with  irresistible  violence  from  the  frontiers  of  Saul  to  the 

155  Without  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  qn.oto  three  respect- 
ahle  testimonies  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries  ;  the  Exposi- 
tio  t'~-tiu8  Mundi  (p.  16,  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geograj)hers), 
Ausoniug  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  242,  edit.  Toll.),  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (Prsefat. 
ad  Chron.  ap.  Grotiura,  Hist.  Goth.  707).  I\Iany  particulars  relative  to  tlie  fer- 
tility and  trade  of  Spain  may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  Illustrata  ;  and  in 
Huet,  Hist,  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  c.  40,  pp.  228-234. 

'"G  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fnsti,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius. 
Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  40,  p.  578)  imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  the  treachery  of  the 
Hono.iaus ;  while  Sozomeu  (1.  ix.  c.  12)  accuses  only  their  negligence. 
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sea  of  Africa.  The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  dc'scrlbm 
in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent  historian,  who  lias  con- 
cisely expressed  the  passionate,  and  perhaps  exaggerated, 
declamations  of  contemporary  writers,^"  "  Tlie  irruption 
of  these  nations  was  followed  by  the  most  dreadful  ca- 
lamities ;  as  the  Barbarians  exercised  their  indiscriminate 
cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open  coun- 
try. The  progress  of  famine  reduced  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  even 
the  wild  beasts,  w^ho  multiplied,  without  control,  in  the 
desert,  were  exasperated  by  the  taste  of  blood,  and  the  im- 
patience of  hunger,  boldly  to  attack  and  devour  their  human 
prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  famine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was  swept  away ; 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the  envy  of  their 
surviving  friends.  At  length  the  Barbarians,  satiated  with 
carnage  and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils 
which  they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  perma- 
nent seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The  ancient  Gallicia, 
whose  limits  included  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castille,  was 
divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the  Yandals ;  the  Alani 
were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusi- 
tania,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and 
the  fniitful  territory  of  Boetica  was  allotted  to  the  Siliiigi ; 
anotlier  branch  of  the  Yandalie  nation.  After  regulating 
this  partitio-n,  the  conquerors  contracted  with  their  new 
subjects  some  reciprocal  engagements  of  pi*otection  and 
obedience:  the  lands  were  again  cultivated  ;  and  the  towns 
and  villages  were  again  occupied  by  a  captive  people.  The 
greatest  j)art  of  the  Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer 
this  new  condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there  were 
many  who  still  asserted  their  native  freedom  ;  and  who  re- 
fused, more  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Barbarian  yoke."  ^^^ 

The   important   present    of  the   heads   of  Jovinus  and 
Sebastian  had  approved  the   friendship  of  Adolphus,  and 

1"  Idat ins  wishes  to  apply  Ihe  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  these  national  oalnm- 
ities  ;  and  ia  therefore  obliged  to  aceouuiiodate  the  cireumstaiuces of  the  event  to 
tlie  terms  of  the  pre<.lict>on. 

^■'=  Miuiauft  (le  Kebns  Hispanicis,  1.  ▼.  c.  1.  torn.  i.  p.  148.  Hag.  Comit.  1733. 
He  Ind  r(>ad,  in  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  579),  tbat  thelJarbaiians  had  turned  their 
swords  into  ))]onghsliares  ;  and  that  many  of  (he  Provincials  liad  i)referred  inter 
Barbaros  pauperciu  lib^rtateux  quam  inter  Komauoa  tributariaia  solititudiueiu, 
aubtinere. 
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restored  Gaul  to  the  obedience  of  liis  brother  Honorliis. 
Peace  was  incompatible  Avitli  the  situation  and  temper  of 
the  king. of  the  Goths.  He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of 
turning  his  Adctorious  arms  against  the  Barbarians  of  Spain  ; 
the  trooj)s  of  Constantiiis  intercepted  his  commnnication 
with  the  seaports  of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed  his  march  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees  :  ^^^  he  passed  the  mountains,  and  sur- 
prised, in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  city  of  Barcelona. 
The  fondness  of  Adolphus  for  his  Koman  bride  was  not 
abated  by  time  or  possession  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  sur- 
named,  from  his  illustrious  grandsire,  Theodosius,  appeared 
to  fix  him  forever  in  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The  loss 
of  that  infant,  whose  remains  were  deposited  in  a  silver 
coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  near  Barcelona,  afflicted  his 
parents  ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Gothic  king  was  suspended  by 
the  labors  of  the  field  ;  and  the  course  of  his  victories  was 
soon  interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  He  had  imprudently 
received  into  his  service  one  of  the  followers  of  Sarus ;  a 
Barbarian  of  a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive  stature  ; 
whose  secret  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  liis  beloved 
patron  was  continually  irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of  his  in- 
solent master.  Adolphus  was  assassinated  in  the  palace  of 
Barcelona  ;  the  laws  of  the  succession  were  violated  by  a 
tumultuous  faction  ;  '^'''^  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal  race, 
Singeric,  the  brother  of  Sarus  himself,  was  seated  on  the 
Gothic  throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  inhuman 
murder  of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  the  issue  of  a  for- 
mer marriage,  whom  he  tore,  without  pity,  from  the  feeble 
arms  of  a  venerable  bishop. ^^^  The  unfortunate  Placid ia, 
instead  of  the  respectful  compassion,  wliich  she  miglit  have 
excited  in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel 
and  wanton  insult.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius, confounded  among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  captives,  was 
compelled  to  march  on  foot  above  twelve  miles,  before  the 
horse  of  a  Barbarian,  the  assassin  of  a  husband  whom  Pla- 
cidia  loved  and  lamented.^^- 

^'9  Tliis  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  compar- 
ing Orosius  and  Jorniindes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  historiaji. 

100  Ac<'ordincr  tf)  the  system  of  florn  uides  (c.  ;;."),  p.  OoD).  tlie  true  hereditary 
right  ;o  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  vested  in  the  Amall :  \nxt  those  princes,  wJio  were 
the  vas-als  of  tlie  Huns, commanded  the  tribes  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  some  distant 
parts  of  Germany  or  S<'ythia. 

1"'  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodorus  :  but  the  number  of  the  children 
is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  autliority. 

162  The  death  of  Adolphus  \v;\s  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  illtimina- 
tions  and  (  ircensian  games.  (See  Chron.  Alexandrin.>  It  may  seem  doii;  Iful 
whether  the  Greeks  were  actuated,  on  this  occasion,  ti^y  their  haired  of  the  Bai:- 
barians,  or  of  the  Latins. 
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But  Placiclia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge  ;  and 
the  view  of  her  ignominious  sufferings  might  rouse  an  indig- 
nant people  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  assassinated  on  the 
seventh  day  of  his  usurpation.  After  the  death  of  Singeric, 
the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the  Gothic  sceptre  on 
Wallia ;  whose  warlike  and  ambitious  temper  appeared,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  extremely  hostile  to  the  republic. 
He  marched  in  arms  from  Barcelona  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  wdiich  the  ancients  revered  and  dreaded  as 
the  boundary  of  the  world.  But  when  he  reached  the 
southern  promontory  of  Spain, ^^^  and,  from  the  rock  now 
covered  by  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  contemplated  the 
neighboring  and  fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the 
designs  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Alaric.  The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed 
the  enterprise  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  minds  of  a  supersti- 
tious people  were  deeply  affected  by  the  repeated  disasters 
of  storms  and  shipwrecks.  In  this  disposition,  the  successor 
of  Adolphus  no  longer  refused  to  listen  to  a  Roman  ambas- 
sador, whose  proposals  were  enforced  by  the  real,  or  sup- 
posed, approach  of  a  numerous  army,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  brave  Constantius.  A  solemn  treaty  was  stipulated  and 
observed  ;  Placid ia  was  honor ablv  restored  to  her  brother  ; 
six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat  were  delivered  to 
the  hungry  Goths ;  ^"^  and  Wallia  engaged  to  draw  his 
sword  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  A  bloody  war  was  in- 
stantly excited  among  the  Barbarians  of  S])ain  ;  and  the 
contending  princes  are  said  to  have  addressed  their  letters, 
their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages,  to  the  throne  of  the 
"Western  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain  a  tranquil  spec- 
tator of  their  contest ;  the  events  of  which  must  be  favor- 
able to  the  Romans,  by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their  common 
enemies.^®^  The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately  supported, 
during  three  camj^aigns,  with  desperate  valor,  and  various 

16*  Qii5<l  Tn7-tessiari.s  avus  liiijus  Vallla  feii-is 

Vandalicas  turmas,  et  juncti  Martis  Alanos. 
StraviL,  eL  occiduam  texere  cndavcra  Calpcn. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  Panegyr.  Anthem.  363,. 
p.  300,  edit.  Sirmond. 

^•*  This  supply  was  very  acceptable  :  the  Goths  were  insulted  by  the  Vandals 
of  Spain  with  the  cpitliet  of  Ttull,  because,  in  their  extreme  distress,  they  liad 
given  a  piece  of  gold  for  a  iriila,  or  about  lialf  a  pound  of  flour.  Olympiod.  apud 
Phot.  p.  189. 

K'"'  Orosius  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Tu  cum  omnibus  paceni 
liabe,  omuiumque  obsidcs  accipe  ;  nos  nobis  confiigimus  nobis  perimus,  tibi  vin- 
cimus  ;  immortalis  vero  qua'stus  orit  Heipublicfs  tna^,  si  utrique  pereannis.  Tbe 
idea  is  just ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  was  entertained,  or  expressed, 
by  the  Barbarians, 
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success;  and  the  martial  acHu'evements  of  Wallia  diffused 
through  the  empire  tlie  superior  renown  of  tlie  Gotliic  hero. 
He  exterminated  the  Silingi,  who  liad  irretrievably  ruined 
the  elegant  plenty  of  the  province  of  Boetica.  He  slew,  in 
battle,  the  king  of  the  Alani ;  and  the  remains  of  those 
Scythian  wanderers,  who  escaped  from  the  field,  instead  of 
choosing  a  new  leader,  humbly  sought  a  refuge  under  the 
standard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they  were  ever  after- 
wards confounded.  The  Vandals  themselves,  and  the  Suevi, 
yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  invincible  Goths.  The  promis- 
cuous multitude  of  Barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been 
intercepted,  were  driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallicia ; 
where  they  still  continued,  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  on  a 
barren  soil,  to  exercise  their  domestic  and  implacable  hos- 
tilities. In  the  pride  of  victory,  Wallia  was  faithful  to  his 
engagements;  he  restored  his  Spanish  conquests  to  the 
obedience  of  Honorius  ;  and  tlie  tyranny  of  the  Imperial 
officers  soon  reduced  an  oppressed  people  to  regret  the  time 
of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While  the  event  of  the  war 
was  still  doubtful,  the  first  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms 
of  Wallia  h^id  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna  to  decree 
the  honors  of  a  triumph  to  their  feeble  sovereign.  He  en- 
tered Rome  like  the  ancient  conquerors  of  nations ;  and  if 
the  monuments  of  servile  corruption  had  not  long  since  met 
with  the  fate  which  tliey  deserved,  Ave  should  probably  find 
that  a  crowd  of  poets  and  orators,  of  magistrates  and 
bishops,  aj^plauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invinci- 
ble courage,  of  the  emperor  Honorius. ^^® 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  elairaed  by  the 
ally  of  Rome,  if  Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees, 
had  extirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war.  His  victorious 
Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they  had  passed  the  Danube, 
were  established,  according  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the 
possession  of  the  second  Aquitain ;  a  maritime  province  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  Bourdeaux.  That  metropolis,  advan- 
tageously situated  for  the  trade  of  the  ocean,  was  built 
in  a  regular  and  elegant  form ;  and  its  numerous  inhabitants 
were  distinguished  among  the  Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their 
learning,  and  the  politeness  of  their  manners.     The  adja- 

^^  Romam  triumphaiis  ingredicur,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Prosper'siChion- 
icle.  The  facts  wliich  relate  to  the  death  of  Adolphus,  and  thi;  exploits  of 
Wallia,  are  related  from  Olympiodoius  (ap.  Phot.  p.  18.s),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  4.'!,  pp. 
684-587),  Joniandes  (de  Kebus  Geticis,  c.  31,  32),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and 
Isidore. 
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cent  province,  which  has  been  fondly  compared  to  tne  gar- 
den of  Eden,  is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate 
climate;  the  face  of  the  country  displa^^ed  the  arts  and  the 
rewards  of  industry;  and  the  Goths,  after  their  martial 
toils,  luxuriously  exhausted  the  rich  vineyards  of  Aquitain.^*^''' 
The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  gift  of 
some  neighboring  dioceses ;  and  the  successors  of  Alaric 
fixed  their  royal  residence  at  Toulouse,  which  included  five 
populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit  of 
its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Franks,  obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in  the 
provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  usurper  Jovi- 
nus  to  his  Burgundian  allies,  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful 
emperor;  the  lands  of  the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were 
ceded  to  those  formidable  Barbarians ;  and  they  gradually 
occupied,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  provinces 
which  still  retain,  witli  the  titles  of  Dachy  and  of  County^ 
the  national  appellation  of  Burgundy.^^^  The  Franks,  tlie 
valiant  and  faithful  allies  of  the  Koman  republic,  were  soon 
tempted  to  imitate  the  invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely 
resisted.  Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their 
lawless  bands  ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which  they  so  long 
maintained  in  the  district  of  Toxandria,  in  Brabant,  insensi- 
bly multiplied  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  till 
their  independent  power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Second,  or  Lower,  Germany.  These  facts  niay  be  sufficiently 
justified  by  historic  evidence;  but  the  foundation  of  the 
French  monarchy  by  Pharamond,  the  conquests,  the  laws, 
and  even  the  existence,  of  that  hero,  have  been  justly  ar- 
raigned by  the  impartial  scA'erity  of  modern  criticism. ^*^^ 

^°7  Ausonius  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  pp.  257-262)  celebrates  Bonideaux  with  the 
partial  affection  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Gubern.  Dei,  p.  228.  Paris,  ICOS) 
a  florid  description  of  the  provinces  of  Aquilain  and  Novenipopulania. 

i'»3  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  32,  p.  550)  commends  the  mildness  and  modesty  of  these 
Burgundians,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as  their  Christian  brethren. 
Mascou  has  illustrated  the  origin  of  their  kingdom  in  the  four  first  annotations 
at  the  end  of  his  laboi-ious  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  555-572, 
of  the  English  translation. 

i«J  See  Mascou,  1.  viii.  c.  43,  44,  45.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious  line  of 
the  Chroniclg  of  Prosper  (in  torn.  i.  p.  G38)  the  name  of  Pharamond  is  never  men- 
tioned before  the  seventh  century.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Francoi^'um  (in  tom. 
ii.  p.  543)  suggests,  probably  enough,  that  the  choice  of  I'haramoiid,  or  at  least  of 
a  king,  was  recommended  to  the  Franks  by  his  father  Marcomir,  who  was  an  ex- 
ile in  Tuscany.* 

*  The  first  mention  of  Pharamond  is  in  the  Gesta  Francorum,  assigned  to 
about  the  year  720.  St.  Martin,  iv.  4G9.  The  modern  French  writers  \\\  general 
subscribe  to  the  oi)ini()n  of  Thierry:  Faramond  iils  de  Markomi:-,  quoique  sou 
nom  soit  bien  germanique,  et  son  r^gne  possible,  ne  figure  pas  dans  les  histoireslea 
plus  dignes  de  foi.    A.  Thierry,  Lettres  sur  I'llistoire  de  France,  p.  80. — M. 
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The  ruin  of  the  o])a]e]it  ])r()^'inces  of  Gaul  mny  be  dated 
from  tlie  establishment  of  these  Barbarians,  whose  alliance 
was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capriciously 
impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to  violate  the  public  peace. 
A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was  imposed  on  the  surviving 
provincials,  who  had  escaped  the  calamities  of  war ;  the 
fairest  and  most  fertile  lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacious 
strangers,  for  the  use  of  their  families,  their  slaves,  and  their 
cattle ;  and  the  trembling  natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh 
the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Yet  these  domestic  mis- 
fortunes, which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people, 
liad  been  felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans  tliemselves,  not 
only  in  the  insolence  of  foreign  conquest,  but  in  the  madness 
of  civil  discord.  Tlie  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen  of  the 
most  flourishing  colonies  of  Ital}»;  aind  distributed  their 
lands  and  houses  to  the  veterans  Avho  revenged  the  death  of 
Caesar,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Two 
poets  of  unequal  fame  have  deplored,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  loss  of  their  patrimony ;  but  the  legionaries  of 
Augustus  appear  to  have  surpassed,  in  violence  and  injus- 
tice, the  Barbarians  who  invaded  Gaul  under  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  It  was  not  without  the  utmost  difiiculty  that 
Virgil  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  Centurion,  who  had 
usurj^ed  his  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua  ;  ^''^  but 
Paulinus  of  Bourdeaux  received  a  sum  of  money  from  his 
Gothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise ;  and,  though  it  w^as  much  inferior  to  the  real  value  of 
bis  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was  disguised  by  some  color  of 
moderation  and  equity.-^'^  The  odious  name  of  conquerors 
was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the 
guests  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul,  more 
especially  the  Goths,  repeatedly  declared,  that  they  were 
bound  'to  the  people  by  the  ties  of  hos])itality,  and  to  the 
emperor  by  the  duty  of  allegiance  and  military  service. 
The  title  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  their  laws,  and 
their  civil  magistrates,  were  still  respected  in  the  provinces 

^"^^  O  Lyrida,  vivi  pervejiimus  :  advena  nostri 

(Quod  iiuiiquaiu  vuriti  sumus)  iiL  po:^f-essor  agelli 
Diceret  :  Ilrec  jiiea  sunt ;  veteies  migrate  coloiii. 
Nunc  victi  tristes,  &c. 

See  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  nsefnl  commentary  of  Serrius, 
Fifteeji  miles  of  the  Mantuan  territory  Avere  assigned  to  the  veterans,  with  a 
reservation,  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants",  of  three  miles  round  the  city.  Even  in 
thi^  favor  they  were  cheated  by  Alfeniis  Varus,  a  famous  lawyer,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners,  who  measured  cipht  hundred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

I'l  See  the  remarkable  pa.  sage  of  the  Euchaiisticon  of  Paulinus,  575,  apud 
Mascou,  1.  viii.  c.42. 
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of  Gaul,  of  which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the 
Barbarian  allies  ;  and  the  kings,  wlio  exercised  a  supreme 
and  independent  authority  over  their  native  subjects,  am- 
bitiously solicited  the  more  honorable  rank  of  master- 
generals  of  the  Imperial  armies.^'^  Such  was  the  involun- 
tary reverence  which  the  Roman  name  still  impressed  on  tlie 
minds  of  those  warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  triumph 
the  spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  and  a  succession 
of  feeble  tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  tlie  Alps, 
the  British  island  separated  itself  from  the  body  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  regular  forces,  which  guarded  that  re- 
mote province,  had  been  gradually  withdrawn  ;  and  Britain 
was  abandoned  without  defence  to  the  Saxon  pirates,  and 
the  savages  of  Ireland  •and  Caledonia.  The  Britons,  re- 
duced to  this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and 
doubtful  aid  of  a  declining  monarchy.  They  assembled  in 
arms,  repelled  the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the  important 
discovery  of  their  own  strength. ^'^  Afflicted  by  similar 
calamities,  and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Armorican 
provinces  (a  name  which  comprehended  the  maritime  coun- 
tries of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  ^''*)  resolved  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  neighboring  island.  They  ex- 
pelled the  Roman  magistrates,  who  acted  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  usurper  Constantine  ;  and  a  free  government  was 
established  among  a  people  who  had  so  long  been  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  w^ill  of  a  master.  The  independence  of  Britain 
and  Armorica  was  soon  confirmed  by  Honorius  himself,  the 
lawful  emperor  of  the  West ;  and  the  letters,  by  which  he 
committed  to  the  new  states  the  care  of  their  own  safety, 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  absolute  and  perpetual  abdicatiuii 
of  the  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  This  interpreta- 
tion was,  in  some  measure,  justified  by  the  event. ^  After 
the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had  successively  fallen,  the  maritime 
provinces  were  restored  to  the  empire.  Yet  their  obedience 
was   imperfect  and   precarious :  the  vain,  inconstant,  rebel- 

172 This  important  truth  is  established  by  tlie  accuracy  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des 
Emp.  torn.  V.  p.  641),  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abb6  I)ubos  (Hist,  do  I'Etab- 
lissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise  dans  les  Gaules,  torn,  i,  p.  2o9). 

1"  Zosinius  (1.  vi.  37G,  .S^o)  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of  Britain  and 
Armorica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  great  Camden  himself,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  many  gross  errors,  by  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  tho  history  of  the 
continent. 

"*  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers,  Messieurs 
De  Valois  and  D'Anville,  in  their  Xofitias  of  Ancient  Gaul.  The  word  bad  been 
used  in  a  more  extensive,  and  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a  much  narrower, 
eignitication. 
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lious  disposition  of  the  people,  was  incompatible  eitlier  with 
freedom  or  servitude ;  ^"^-^  and  Arinorica,  thongli  it  could  not 
long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,^' ^  was  agitated  by  fre- 
quent and  destructive  revolts.  Britain  was  irrecoverably 
lost.^'^  But  as  the  emperors  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  remote  province,  the  separation  was  not  im- 
bittered  by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion  ;  and  the 
claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the 
mutual  and  voluntary  offices  of  national  friendship.^'^'^ 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  fabric  of  civil  and 
military  government;  and  the  independent  country,  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons,  was 
ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the 
municipal  towns.^"^'-^  I.  Zosimus,  who  alone  has  preserved 
tlie  memory  of  this  singular  transa<;tion,  very  accurately  ob- 
serves, that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  addressed  to  the 
cities  of  Britain. ^^'^  Under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
ninety-two  considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several 
parts  of  that  great  province ;  and,  among  these,  thiHy-three 
cities  were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  sujierior 

*^*  Gens  inter  geminos  notissiina  clauditur  amnes, 

Armoricana  prius  veteri  cognomine  dicta. 
Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  procax,  incauta,  rebellis; 
Incoiistaiis,  disparque  .sibi  iiovitatis  amore  ; 
Prodiga  verborum,  sed  uou  et  prodiga  facti. 

Er  icus.  Monach.  in  Yit.  St.  Germaui.  1.  v.  apnd  Vales.  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  43. 
Valesius  alleges  several  testimonies  to  co:ifirni  this  character;  to  which  I  shall 
add  the  evidence  <^f  the  presbyter  ('onstantine  (A.D.  488).  who,  in  the  life  of  St. 
Germain,  calls  the  Armorican  rebels  mobilem  et  indisciplinatum  populum.  See 
the  Histojians  of  France,  toni.  i.  p.  GJ3. 

^^•5 1  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Abbe  Dubos,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  opposed.  See  Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  XXX.  c.  24.* 

1^^  Bperap-riav  /xeVroi  'Pw/jiatoi  ai'acroScracr^at  ovk4ki,  Itrynv,  are  the  WOrds  of  PrO- 
copius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  181,  Louvre  edition)  in  a  very  important 
passage,  which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Even  Bede  (Hist.  Gent.  Anglican. 
1.  i.  c.  12,  p.  50,  edit.  Smith)  acknowledges  that  the  Romans  finally  left  Britain  in 
the  reign  of  Konorius.  Yet  our  modern  historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the 
term  of  their  dominion  ;  and  there  are  some  who  allow  only  llie  interval  of  a  few 
months  between  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

i'<*  Bede  has  not  forgotten  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against  the  Scots 
and  Picts  ;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  produced,  that  the  in- 
dependent Britons  raised  12,000  men  for  the  service  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  in 
Gaul. 

^"■'  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare,  \\\n,t  some  circumstances 
in  this  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and  analogy.  The  stubbornness 
of  our  language  has  sometimes  forced  me  to  deviate  from  "the  condiiioiial  into 
the  indicative  jnood. 

^^^  Upo?  KOI?  if  MpiTTavvia  jroAei?.     ZosimuS,  1.  vi.  p.  383. 


*  See  Memoires  de  Gallet  sur  I'Origine  des  Bretons,  quoted  by  Daru,  Histoire 
de  Bretagne,  i.  p.  57.  According  to  the  opinion  of  these  authors,  the  government 
of  Armorica  was  xuouarchical  from  the  period  of  its  independence  of  the  Konian 
empire. — M. 
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privileges  and  importance. ^^^  Each  of  these  cities,  as  in  all 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  corpora- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  domestic  policy ; 
and  tlie  powers  of  municipal  government  were  distributed 
among  annual  magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly 
of  the  ])eople,  according  to  the  original  model  of  tlie  Roman 
constitution.^^^  The  management  of  a  common  revenue,  the 
exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  habits  of 
public  counsel  and  command,  were  inherent  to  these  petty 
republics ;  and  when  they  asserted  their  independence,  the 
youth  of  the  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  districts,  would  natu- 
rally range  themselves  under  the  standard  of  the  magistrate. 
But  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  advantages,  and  of  escaping 
the  burdens,  of  political  society,  is  a  perpetual  and  inex- 
haustible source  of  discord ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  restoration  of  British  freedom  was  exempt 
from  tumult  and  faction.  The  preeminence  of  birth  and 
fortune  must  have  been  frequently  violated  by  bold  and 
popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty  nobles,  who  complained 
that  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  their  own  servants,^^^ 
would  sometimes  regret  the  reign  of  an  arbitrary  monarch. 
II.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over  the  adjacent  country, 
was  supported  by  tlie  patrimonial  influence  of  the  principal 
senators;  and  tlie  smaller  towns,  the  villages,  and  tlie  pro- 
prietors of  land,  consulted  their  own  safety  by  adhering  to 
the  shelter  of  these  rising  republics.  The  sphere  of  their 
attraction  was  proportioned  to  the  respective  degrees  of 
their  wealth  and  populousness ;  but  the  hereditary  lords  of 
nmple  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the  neighbor- 
hood of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of  inde- 
pendent princes,  and  boldly  exercised  the  riglits  of  peace 
and  war.  The  gardens  and  villas,  which  exhibited  some 
faint  imitation  of  Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted 
into  strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the  ad- 

1''  Two  cilies  of  Britain  were  vnaiicipia,  nine  colonies,  ten  Latiijure  clovaics 
twelve  stipendlaricE  of  eminent  note.  Tins  detail  is  taken  from  Kicliard  of  Ciren- 
cester, de  Sitvi  Brilanni:o,  p.  ?.C>;  and  though  it  may  not  geem  probable  that  he 
wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a  Koman  general,  he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 

18-^  See  Mafiei  Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  1.  v.  pp.  83-lOG. 

183  Leges  restitnit.  libprtatemque  redncit, 

Et  servos  famulis  non  sinit  esse  suis. 

Itineiar.  Ilutil.  1.  i.  215. 


*  The  names  may  be  found  in  ^Nliitaker's  Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  330,  379, 
Turner,  llist.  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  21G.— M. 
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jacent  country  :^^^  tlie  procluee  of  the  land  Avas  applied  to 
purchase  arms  and  horses;  to  maintain  a  military  force  of 
slaves,  of  peasants,  and  of  licentious  followers ;  and  the 
chieftain  might  assume,  within  his  own  domain,  the  powei's 
of  a  civil  magistrate.  Several  of  these  Britisli  chiefs  might 
be  the  genuine  posterity  of  ancient  kings;  and  many  moi'C 
would  be  tempted  to  adopt  tliis  honorable  genealogy,  and  to 
vindicate  their  hereditary  claims,  which  Iiad  been  suspended 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  Caesars.^^^  Their  situation  and 
their  hopes  would  dispose  them  to  affect  the  dress,  the  lan- 
guage, and  tlie  customs  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  princes  of 
Britain  relapsed  into  barbarism,  while  the  cities  stuxliously 
preserved  the  laws  and  manners  of  Rome,  tlie  whole  island 
must  have  been  gradually  di\  icled  by  tlie  distinction  of  two 
national  parties ;  again  broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions 
of  war  and  faction,  by  the  various  provocations  of  interest 
and  resentment.  The  public  strength,  instead  of  being 
united  against  a  foreign  enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure 
and  intestine  quarrels;  and  the  personal  merit  which  had 
placed  a  successful  leader  at  the  head  of  his  equals,  might 
enable  him  to  subdue  the  freedom  of  some  neighboring 
cities;  and  to  claim  a  rank  among  the  tyrants^^^  who  in- 
fested Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. III.  The  British  church  might  be  composed  of  thirty 
or  forty  Bishops,^^"^  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy;  and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they  seem  to  have 
been  poor^****)  would  compel  them  to  deserve  the  public  es- 
teem, by  a  decent  and  exemplar^'  behavior.  The  interest, 
as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  clergy,  was  favorable  to  the 
peace  and  union  of  their  distracted  country :  those  salutary 
lessons  might  be  frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular  dis- 
<;ourses ;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were  the  only  councils 
that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  national 

IS*  An  inscriptioH  <apucl  Sirmond.  Not,  ad  Sidoii.  Apollinar.  p.  59)  describes 
a  castla^  cum  mum  ot  portis^  t.itioiii  onuuuni,  erected  by  Dardaiius  on  \\\^  own 
estate,  near  Si.steroii,  in  the  second  Narbonnese,  and  named  by  liim  Theopolis. 

IS''  The  establishment  of  their  power  v/ould  have  been  easy  indeed,  if  we  <  ould 
Adopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  and  learned  antiquarian;  Avho  su]>- 
poses  that  the  BriliGh  inonarchs  of  the  Sv'veral  tribes  -coniiimed  to  reign,  though 
with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from  tlie  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Ilonoriiis. 
See  Wiiitaker'g  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i,  pi).  U-u-l^)!. 

"^^  ' \kK' oiiavrro  rvpa.vvei.<i  air' avTov  ip.iv€.  Procxipius,  da  Bell.  Vandal.  1,  1.  c, 
2,  p.  18L  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  was  the  expression  of  Jeroin, 
in  the  year  415  (torn,  ii,  p, -55,  iid  Ctesipliont).  By  tlie  pilfjrims,  who  resorted 
-every  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  monlc  .of  Bethlem.  received  the  earliest  aiwl 
most  iiecurate  intojligenoo. 

^^'^  See  Bingliam'sJEcclcs.  Antiquities^,  vol  i.  1.  ix.  c,  C,  p.  n04, 

1-3  It  is  reported  of  three  British  blslioy.s  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  llimini, 
J\..T).  359,  tarn  pauperos  fnisge  nt  nihil  haberent.  Suipicivis  Scverus,  Hist,  Sacra, 
L  n.  J).  420,    Some  of  the  brethren,,  liowever.,  were  in  •better  .circumstaajceB. 

YoL,  IIL — 6 
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assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be  freely 
debated ;  differences  reconciled,  alliances  formed,  contribu- 
tions imposed,  wise  resolutions  often  concerted,  and  some- 
times executed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  mo- 
ments of  extreme  danger,  a  Pendragon^  or  Dictator,  was 
elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pas- 
toral cares,  so  worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were  inter- 
rupted, however,  by  zeal  and  superstition ;  and  the  British 
clergy  incessantly  labored  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
which  they  abhorred,  as  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native 
country  .^^^ 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremely 
natural,  that  the  rcA^'olt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should 
have  introduced  an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedient 
provinces  of  Gaul.  In  a  solemn  edict, ^^*^  filled  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  that  paternal  affection  which  princes 
so  often  express,  and  so  seldom  feel,  the  emperor  Honorius 
promulgated  his  intention  of  convening  an  annual  assembly 
of  the  seven  2^^'ovinces  :  a  name  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
Aquitain  and  the  ancient  Narbonnese,  which  had  long  since 
exchanoed  their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the  useful  and  elesrant 
arts  of  Italy.-^^^  Aries,  the  seat  of  government  and  com- 
merce, was  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  assembly ;  whicli 
regularly  continued  twenty-eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of 
August  to  the  thirteenth  of  Septembei",  of  every  year.  It 
consisted  of  the  Praetorian  praefect  of  the  Gauls ;  of  seven 
provincial  governors,  one  consular,  and  six  presidents ;  of 
the  magistrates,  and  perhaps  the  bishops,  of  about  sixty 
cities ;  and  of  a  competent,  though  indefinite,  number  of  the 
most  honorable  and  opulent  possessors  of  land,  who  might 
justly  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  their  country. 
They  were  empowered  to  inter|)ret  and  communicate  the 
laws  of  their  sovereign ; » to  expose  the  grievances  and 
wishes  of  tlieir  constituents ;  to  moderate  the  excessive  or 
unequal  Aveight  of  taxes ;  and  to  deliberate  on  every  subject 

189  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britamiicar.  o.  8-12. 

i**  See  the  correct  text  of  tliis  edict,  as  published  by  Sinnond  (Not.  ad.  Sidon. 
Apolliii.  p.  147).  niuciuar  of  Khcinis,  who  assigns  a  place  to  the  bishops.  ha.(\ 
probably  seen  (in  tlic  ninth  cent(iry)  a  more  perfect  copy.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique 
de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise,  torn.  pp.  241-255. 

11  It  is  evident  from  the  Ao/jY/a,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the  Vieniiensis, 
the  maritime  Alps,  the  tirst  and  secord  Narboniiese,  Novempopiilanin,  and  the 
first  and  second  Aqnilain.  In  the  room  of  the  first  Aquitain,  the  Abbe  Dubos, 
on  tlio  Authority  of  Hiucmar,  desires  to  introduce  the  lirst  Lugduneiisis,or  Lyon* 
nese. 
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of  local  or  national  importance,  that  could  tend  to  the  rest,o- 
ration  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  seven  provinces. 
If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the  people  an  interest  in 
their  own  government,  had  been  universally  estaVjlished  by 
Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the   seeds    of   public  wisdom  and 
virtue  might  have  been  cherished  and  propagated   in  the 
empire  of  Rome.     The  privileges  of  the  subject  would  have 
secured  the  throne  of  the  monarch ;  the  abuses  of  an  arbi- 
trary administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in  some 
degree,  or   corrected,  by  the  intei'position  of   these  repre- 
sentative assemblies ;  and  the  country  would  have  been  de- 
fended against  a  foreign  enemy  by  the  arms  of  natives  and 
freemen.     Under  the  mild  and  generous  influence  of  liberty, 
the  Roman  empire  miglit  have  remained  invincible  and  im- 
mortal ;  or  if  its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  had  opposed  such  perpetual  continuance,  its 
vital  and  constituent  members  might  have   separately  pre- 
served their  vigor  and  independence.     But  in  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  when  every  principle  of  health  and  life  had  been 
exhausted,  the  tardy  api)lication  of  this  partial  remedy  was 
incapable  of  producing  any  important  or  salutary  effects. 
The  emperor  Ilonorius  expresses  his  surprise,  that  he  must 
compel  the  reluctant  provinces  to  accept  a  privilege  which 
they  should  ardently  have   solicited.     A  fine  of   three,  or 
even  five,  pounds  of  gold,  was  imposed  on  the  absent  repre- 
sentatives ;  who  seemed  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift 
of  a  free  constitution,  as  the  last  and  most  cruel  insult  of 
their  oppressors. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ARCADIUS     EMPEROK    OF     THE     EAST. ADMINISTRATION    AND 

DISGRACE  OF  EUTROPIUS. REVOLT  OF  GAINAS. PERSE- 
CUTION OF  ST.  JOHN  CIIRYSOSTOM. THEODCSIUS  II.  EM- 
PEROR OF  THE   EAST. HIS    SISTER  PULCHERIA. HIS  WIFE 

EUDOCIA. THE  PERSIAN  WAR,  AND  DIVISION  OF  ARMENIA. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosins  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of 
the  East,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  thousand  and 
fifty-eight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and  perpetual  de- 
cay. The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  and  obstinately 
retained,  the  vain,  and  at  length  fictitious,  title  of  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  hereditary  appel  ations  of  C^sab 
and  Augustus  continued  to  declare,  that  he  Avas  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  the  first  of  men,  who  had  reigned  over  tlie 
first  of  nations.  The  palace  of  Constantinople  rivalled,  and 
perhaps  excelled,  the  magnificence  of  Persia;  and  the  elo- 
quent sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom  ^  celebrate,  while  they 
condemn,  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 
"  The  emperor,"  says  he,  "  wears  on  his  head  either  a  dia- 
dem, or  a  crown  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  of 
inestimable  value.  These  ornaments,  and  his  pui-ple  gar- 
ments, are  reserved  for  his  sacred  person  alone;  and  liis  robes 
of  silk  are  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons. 
His  throne  is  of  massy  gold.  Whenever  he  appears  in  ])ublic, 
lie  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and  his  attend- 
ants. Tlieir  spears,  their  shields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles 
and  trappings  of  their  horses,  have  either  the  substance  or 
the  appearance  of  gold ;  and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the 
midst  of  their  shield  is  encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which 
represent  the  shape  of  the  human  eye.     Tlie  two  mules  that 

1  Fatlier  Montfaucon,  who,  by  the  command  of  liis  Benedictine  superiors,  was 
compelled  (see  Longeuruana,  tom.  i.  p.  205)  to  exe(;ute  the  laborious  edition  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio  (Paris,  IToS),  amused  liimself  with  ex- 
tractintr  from  that  immeni^e  collection  of  morals,  some  curious  anfit/nifiet:,  which 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Tlieoilosiau  age  (see  Chrysostom,  Opera,  tom.  xiii. 
pp.  192- IDG),  and  his  French  Dissertation,  in  the  M^moires  de  I'Acad.  des  la- 
criptious,  tom.  xiii.  pp.  474-490. 
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draw  the  chariot  of  the  monareli  are  perfectly  white,  and 
shining  all  over  with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and 
solid  gold,  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who 
contemplate  the  purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size 
of  the  precious  stones,  and  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold, 
that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage. The  Imperial  pictures  are  white,  on  a  blue  ground  ; 
the  emperor  appears  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  arms,  his 
horses,  and  his  guards  beside  him;  and  his  vanquished  ene- 
mies in  chains  at  his  feet."  The  successors  of  Constantine 
established  their  perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city,  which 
he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Inacces- 
sible to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  to  the 
complaints  of  their  people,  they  received,  with  each  wind, 
the  tributary  productions  of  every  climate;  while  the  im- 
pregnable strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages  to 
defy  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  Their  do- 
minions were  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tigris;  and 
the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days'  navigation,  which 
separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone 
of  ^thiopia,^  was  comprehended  with  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  East.  The  populous  countries  of  that  empire 
were  the  seat  of  art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  Avealth ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  assumed  the  language  and 
manners  of  Greeks,  styled  themselves,  with  some  appearance 
of  truth,  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  portion  of  tlie 
liuman  species.  The  form  of  government  was  a  pure  and 
simple  monarchy  ;  the  name  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which 
so  long  preserved  a  faint  tradition  of  freedom,  was  confined 
to  the  Latin  provinces;  and  the  princes  of  Constantinople 
measured  their  greatness  by  the  servile  obedience  of  their 
peoj^le.  They  were  ignorant  how  much  this  passive  dispo- 
sition enerA-ates  and  degrades  every  faculty  of  the  mind. 
The  subjects,  who  had  resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute 
commands  of  a  master,  were  equally  incapable  of  guarding 
their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  assaults  of  the  Barba- 
rians, or  of  defend ino'  their  reason  from  the  terrors  of 
superstition. 

2  According  to  the  loose  reckoning,  thnt  a  ship  conld  sail,  with  a  fair  wind 
1000  stadia,  or  12.5  miles,  in  the  revolulioii  of  a  day  and  night,  IModorus  Siculus 
computes  ten  days  from  the  Pulus  M(Eotis  to  RhodTiS,  and  four  days  from  Rhodes 
to  Alexandria.  Tlie  navigation  of  the  Nile  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it  was  a^^ainst  the  stream,  tea  days  more.  Diodor. 
Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  200,  edit.  Wessehng,  He  might,  without  much  impropriety, 
measure  the  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  hut  he  speaks  of 
the  Moeotis  in  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  within  the  polar 
circle. 
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The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  fall  of  Riifinus,  have  already  claimed  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  West.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
Eutropius,^  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin 
he  had  accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated. 
Every  order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the  new  favorite ;  and 
their  tame  and  obsequious  submission  encouraged  him  to  in- 
sult the  laws,  and,  what  is  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous, 
the  manners  of  his  country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the  ])rede- 
cessors  of  Arcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  secret 
and  almost  invisible.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  the  jM'ince  ;  but  their  ostensible  functions  were 
confined  to  the  menial  service  of  the  wardrobe  and  Imperial 
bed-chamber.  They  might  direct,  in  a  whis[)er,  the  public 
counsels,  and  blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame 
and  fortunes  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens ;  but  they  never 
presumed  to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of  emj^ii-e,'*  or  to 
profane  the  public  honors  of  the  state.  Eutropius  was  the 
first  of  his  artificial  sex,  who  dared  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  Roman  magistrate  and  general.^  Sometimes,  in  the 
presence  of  the  blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  to 
pronounce  judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues  ;  and, 
sometimes,  appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
in  the  dress  and  armor  of  a  hero.     The  disregard  of  custom 

3  Barthius,  avIio  adored  his  aiithor  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a  commenta- 
tor, gives  the  prefereiiee  to  the  two  books  whidi  Claiidian  composed  against 
Eutropius,  al)ove  all  his  other  proiluctious  (Baillet,  rlugemens  des  Savans.  torn, 
iv.  p.  227).  They  are  indeed  a  very  elegant  and  spirited  satire ;  and  would  be 
more  valuable  iii  an  historical  light,  if  the  invective  were  less  vague  and  more 
temperate. 

*  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Ronian  palace,  and  de- 
fining their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

A  f route  reoedant 

Imperii. 

In  Eutrop.  i.  422. 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  eunuch  had  assumed  any  of  the  efficient  offices  of 
the  empire,  and  he  is  styled  only  Fn^jpositus  sacri  cubiculi,  iu  the  edict  of  his 
banishment.    See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg  17. 

6  Jan\que  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  divitiis  mens 

In  miseras  leireiji  hominumque  negotia  ludit. 

•■  Judicat  eunuchus 

Arma  otiam  violare  parat 

Claudian  (i.  229-270),  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humor,  which  always 
pleases  in  a  satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly  of  the  eunuch,  the  disgrace 
of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Goths. 


Et  seutit  jam  deesse  viros. 


Gaudet,  citm  viderit,  hostis, 
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and  decency  always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind; 
nor  does  Eiitropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly 
of  tlie  design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execu- 
tion. His  former  habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  liim  to 
the  study  of  the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awk- 
ward and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the  secret  con- 
tempt of  the  spectators  ;  the  Goths  expressed  tlieir  wish  that 
such  a  general  might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome ; 
and  the  name  of  the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule, 
more  pernicious,  perhaps,  than  hatred,  to  a  public  cliaracter. 
Tlie  subjects  of  Arcadius  were  exasperated  by  the  recollec- 
tion, that  this  deformed  and  decrepit  eunuch,^  who  so  per- 
versely mimicked  the  actions  of  a  man,  was  born  in  the 
most  abject  condition  of  servitude;  that  before  he  entered 
the  Imperial  palace,  he  liad  been  successively  sold  and  pur- 
chased, by  a  hundred  masters,  who  had  exhausted  his  3'outh- 
ful  strength  in  every  mean  and  infamous  office,  and  at  lengtli 
dismissed  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom  and  poverty."^ 
Wliile  these  disgraceful  stories  were  circulated,  and  perhaps 
exaggerated,  in  private  conversations,  the  vanity  of  the 
favorite  was  flattered  with  tlie  most  extraordinary  honors. 
In  the  senate,  in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statues  of 
Eutropius  were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated  with 
the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  inscribed 
with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  ])romoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician^  which 
began  to  signify,  in  a  popular,  and  even  legal,  acceptation, 
the  father  of  the  emperor;  and  the  last  year  of  the  fourth 
century  was  polluted  by  the  consulship  of  a  eunuch  and  a 
slave.      This   strange   and   inexpiable   prodigy**  awakened, 

^  Tlie  poet's  lively  description  of  liis  deformity  (i.  110-125)  is  confirmed  by  the 
authentic  testimony  of  Chrysostom  (torn.  iii.  p.  ;384,  edit.  Montfaucon) ;  who 
observes,  that  when  the  paint  was  washed  away,  the  face  of  Entropins  appeared 
more  ngly  and  wrinkled  tlian  that  of  an  old  woman.  Claudian  remarks  (i.  4G0), 
and  the  remark  must  have  been  founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely 
an  interval  between  the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  a  eunuch. 

7  Eutropius  a])pear8  to  liave  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria.  His  three 
services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were  these  :  1.  He  spent 
many  years  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy,  a  groom  or  soldier  of  the  Imperial  stables. 
2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old  general  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfully 
exercised  the  profession  of  a  pimp.  3.  He  was  given,  on  lier  marriage,  to  the 
daughter  of  Arintheus  ;  and  the  future  consul  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair, 
to  present  the  silver  ewer  to  wash,  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather.  See  1. 
i.  31-137. 

8  Claudian  (1.  i.  in  Eutrop.  1-22),  after  enumerating  the  various  prodigies  of 
monstrous  births,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or  stones,  double  suns,  &c., 
adds,  with  some  exaggeration. 

Omnia  cesserunt  eunucho  consule  monstra. 
The  first  hook  conclufles  with  a  noble  speecli  of  the  goddess  of  Rome  to  her  favor- 
ite Honorius,  deprecating  the  ntw  ignominy  to  which  she  was  exposed. 
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however,  tlie  prejudices  of  tlie  Romans.  The  effeminate 
consul  was  rejected  by  tlie  West,  as  an  indelible  stain  to  tlie 
annals  of  the  republic ;  and  without  invoking  the  shades  of 
Brutus  and  Camillus,  tlie  colleaccue  of  Eutropius,  a  learned 
and  respectable  magistrate,^  sufficiently  represented  the  dif- 
ferent maxims  of  the  two  administrations. 

The  bold  and  viii'orous  mind  of  Rufinus  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit, 
but  the  avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate  tlian 
that  of  the  prosfect.^*^  As  long  as  he  despoiled  the  oppres- 
sors, who  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the 
people,  Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous  disposition 
without  much  envy  or  injustice;  but  the  progress  of  his 
rapine  soon  invaded  the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by 
lawful  inheritance,  or  laudable  industry.  The  usual  metli- 
ods  of  extortion  were  practised  and  improved  ;  and  Clau- 
dian  has  sketched  a  lively  and  original  picture  of  the  public 
auction  of  the  state.  "  The  impotence  of  the  eunuch,"  says 
that  agreeable  satirist,  "  has  served  only  to  stimulate  his 
avarice ;  the  same  hand  which,  in  his  servile  condition,  was 
exercised  in  petty  thefts,  to  unlock  the  coffers  of  his  master, 
now  grasps  the  riches  of  the  world  ;  and  this  infamous 
broker  of  the  empire  appreciates  and  divides  the  Roman 
provinces  from  Mount  Hsemus  to  the  Tigris.  One  man,  at 
the  expense  of  his  villa,  is  made  proconsul  of  Asia ;  a  sec- 
ond purcliases  Syria  with  his  wife's  jewels;  and  a  third  la- 
ments that  he  has  exchanged  his  paternal  estate  for  the 
government  of  Bithynia.  In  the  antechamber  of  Eutropius, 
a  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view,  which  marks  the 
respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The  different  value  of 
Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,  is  accurately  distinguished. 
Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many  tliousand  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  the  opulence  of  Phrygia  will  require  a  more  con- 
siderable sum.  The  eunuch  wishes  to  obliterate,  by  the 
general  disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy  ;  and  as  he  has  been 
sold  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of  mankind. 
In  the  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  contains  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on  the 
beam;  and  till  one  of  the  scales   is  inclined,  by  a  superior 

"  Fl.  IVrallius  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honors,  and  pliilosophicil  works,  have 
been  celebrated  by  Claudian  in  a  ven'  elegant  panegyric. 

I*'  MeGvuiu  6e  rjbij  t  J  ttAo  t  ..•,  drunk  with  richos,  is  tlie  forcible  expression  of 
Zosinuis  (1.  V.  p.  301)  ;  and  the  avarice  of  Entro<;ius  i,s  equally  exeonited  in  the 
Lexicon  of  Sv.ilas  a'ul  tiuM  hronicle  of  IVar'-ollinns.  ('hry-'='^^^t:oni  IkhI  often  ;id- 
monishcd  the  favorite,  of  ihe  vanity  and  daj»!;cr  of  imnKHlcratc  wcaltli,  toiu.  iii. 
p.  381. 
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wci'glit,  tliG  mind  of  the  impartial  judc^e  remains  in  anxious 
suspense. ^^  Such,"  continues  tlie  indignant  poet,  "  are  tlie 
fruits  of  Roman  Valor,  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  of 
the  trium])li  of  Pompey."  This  venal  prostitution  of  public 
honors  secured  tlie  impunity  oi  future  crimes;  but  the 
riches,  which  Eutropius  derived  from  confiscation,  were 
already  stained  Avith  injustice  ;  since  it  was  decent  to  ac- 
cuse, and  to  condemn,  the  proprietors  of  the  wealth,  which 
he  was  impatient  to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood  was  shed 
by  the  hnnd  of  the  executioner;  and  the  most  inhospitable 
extremities  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  innocent  and 
illustrious  exiles.  Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the 
East,  Abundantius  ^^  had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of 
tlie  resentment  of  Eutropius.  He  had  been  guilt}'  of  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  introducing  that  abject  slave  to  the 
palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  some  degree  of  praise  must 
be  allowed  to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful  favorite,  who  was 
satisfied  with,  the  disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  x\bundantius 
was  stripped  of  his  ample  fortunes  by  an  Imperial  rescript, 
and  banished  to  Pit3^us,  on  the  Euxine,  the  last  frontier  of 
tlie  Roman  woi'ld  :  where  he  subsisted  by  the  precarious 
mercy  of  the  Barbarians,  till  he  could  obtain,  after  the  fall 
of  Eutropius,  a  milder  exile  at  Sidon  in  Pha?nicia.  The  de- 
struction of  Timasius  ^^  required  a  more  serious  and  regular 
mode  of  attack.  That  great  officer,  the  master-general  of 
the  armies  of  Theodosius,  had  signalized  his  valor  by  a  de- 
cisive victory,  which  he  obtained  over  the  Goths  of  Thes- 
saly  ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the  example  of  his  sover- 
eign, to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace,  and  to  abandon  his  con- 
fidence to  wicked  and  designing  flatterers.  Timasius  had 
des])ised  the  public  clamor,  by  promoting  an  infamous  de- 
pendent to  the  command  of  a  cohort ;  and  he  deserved  to 

"  certantum  srepe  diiorum 

Divevsum  suspeiidit  onus  :  cum  poiulere  judex 
Vergit,  et  in  geininas  initat  xjroviiicia  lances. 

Claudiaii  (i.  192-209)  so  curiously  distinguishes  the  ciicumstances  of  the  sale,  that 
they  all  seem  to  allude  to  partii-ulax'  anecdotes. 

1-  Clauilian  (i.  IGi-lTO)  mentions  the  (juUt  and  exile  of  Abundantius  ;  nor 
could  he  fail  to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist,  who  made  Ihe  lirst  trial  of  the 
brazen  bull,  which  he  presented  to  Phalaris.  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  j).  302.  Jerom. 
tom.  i.  p.  26.  The  difference  of  place  is  easily  reconciled;  but  the  decisive 
authoiity  of  Asterius  of  .Vmasia  (Orat.  iv.  p.  7f).  aj)ud  Tilleinont,  Hist,  des  Empe- 
reurs,  tom  v.  p.  435)  must  turn  the  s(!ale  in  favor  of  Pityua. 

^^  Suidas  (most  probaljlv  from  the  history  of  Eunapius)  has  given  a  very  un, 
favorable  picture  of  Timasius.  The  account  of  his  accuser,  the  judges,  trial,  &c. 
is  perfectly  airreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  and  modern  courts  (see  Zosimus» 
1.  V.  pp.  20S,  200,  ;5no).  J  am  almost  tempted  to  quote  the  romance  of  a  creat 
master  (Fieldiny's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  49,  &c.,  8vo  edit.),  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  history  of  human  nature. 
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feel  the  ingratitude  of  Bargus,  who  was  secretly  instigated 
by  the  favorite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable  conspi- 
racy. The  general  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Ar- 
cadius  himself  ;  and  the  principal  eunuch  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  throne  to  suggest  the  questions  and  answers  of  his 
sovereign.  But  as  this  form  of  trial  might  be  deemed  par- 
tial and  arbitrary,  the  fui'ther  inquiry  into  tlie  crimes  of  Ti- 
masius  was  delegated  to  Saturninus  and  Procopius ;  the 
former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still  respected  as  the 
father-in-law  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The  appearances  of  a 
fair  and  legal  proceeding  were  maintained  by  the  blunt 
honesty  of  Procopius  ;  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  a2:ainst  the  unfortunate  Tima- 
sms.  His  immense  riches  were  confiscated,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  favorite  ;  and-he  Avas 
doomed  to  perpetual  exile  at  Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the 
midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.^^  Secluded  from  all 
human  converse,  the  master-general  of  the  Roman  armies 
was  lost  forever  to  the  world  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
fate  have  been  related  in  a  various  and  contradictory  man- 
ner. It  is  insinuated  that  Eu tropins  despatched  a  private 
order  for  his  secret  execution. ^^  It  was  reported,  that,  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the  desert, 
of  thirst  and  hunger  ;  and  that  his  dead  body  was  found  on 
the  sands  of  Libya.^^  It  has  been  asserted,  with  more  con- 
fidence, that  his  son  Syagrius,  after  successfully  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  court,  collected 
a  band  of  African  robbers ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from 
the  place  of  his  exile  ;  and  that  both  tlie  father  and  the  son 
disappeared  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind."  But  the 
ungrateful  Bargus,  instead  of  being  suffered   to  possess  the 

"  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sands  of  Libja,  watered  with 
springs,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley  and  palm-trees.  Tt  was  about 
three  days'  journey  from  north  to  south,  about  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  days'  march  to  the  west  of  Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  See 
D'Anville,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  pp.  186,  187,  188.  The  barren  desert  which 
encompasses  Oasis  (Zosinnis,  1.  v.  p.  300)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  comparativo 
fertility,  and  even  the  epithet  of  the  happy  Island  (Herodot.  iii.  26). 

1^  The  line  of  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  180. 

Marmaricus  claris  violatur  caedibus  Hammon,* 

evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 

1"  Sozonien,  1.  viii.  c.  7.     He  speaks  from  report,  ai?  rtfo?  envOoinev. 

17  Zosiinus,  1.  V.  p.  300.  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumor  was  spread 
by  the  friends  of  Eutropius. 


*  A  fragment  of  Eunapius  confirms  this  account.  "  Thus  having  deprived  this 
;reat  person  of  his  life— a  eunuch,  a  man,  a  slave,  a  consul,  a  minister  of  the 
>e(l-chamber,  one  bred  in  camps."    Mai,  p.  283,  in  Niebuhr.  87— M. 
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reward  of  guilt,  was  soon  after  circumvented  and  destroyed, 
by  the  more  powerful  villany  of  the  minister  himself,  who 
retained  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  ablior  the  instrument  of 
his  own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  of  individuals,  con- 
tinually threatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal 
safety  of  Eutropius  ;  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  adherents, 
who  were  attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had  been  promoted 
by  his  venal  favor.  For  tlieir  mutual  defence,  he  contrived 
the  safeguard  of  a  law,  which  vioLated  every  principle  of 
humanity  and  justice.^^  I.  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority,  of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  Avho  shall  con- 
spire, either  with  subjects  or  with  strangers,  against  the 
lives  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  emperor  considers  as 
the  members  of  his  own  body,  shall  be  punished  with  death 
and  confiscation.  This  species  of  fictitious  and  metai)hori- 
cal  treason  is  extended  to  protect,  not  only  the  illustrious 
officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  are  admitted  into  the 
sacred  consistory,  but  likewise  the  principal  domestics  of 
the  palace,  the  senators  of  Constantinople,  the  military  c(mi- 
manders,  and  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces;  a  vague 
and  indefinite  list,  which,  under  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine,  included  an  obscure  and  numerous  train  of  subordinate 
ministers.  II.  This  extreme  severity  might  perhaps  be  jus- 
tified, had  it  been  only  directed  to  secure  the  representa- 
tives of  the  sovereign  from  any  actual  violence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  office.  But  the  whole  body  of  Imperial  de- 
pendents claimed  a  privilege,  or  rather  impunity,  which 
screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments  of  their  lives,  from 
the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  laws,  the  same 
degree  of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to  a  private 
quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the  emperor 
and  the  empire.  The  edict  of  Arcadius  most  positively  and 
most  absurdly  declares,  that  in  sucli  cases  of  treason, 
thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal  se- 
verity ;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention, 
unless  it  be  instantly  revealed,  becomes  equally  crim- 
es See  the  Theodosian  Code.  1.  ix-.  tit.  14,  ad  legem  Corneliam  de  Sicariis,  leg. 
3,  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  viii.  ad  legem  Juliam  de  Majestate,  leg.  5. 
The  alteration  of  the  title,  from  murder  to  treason,  was  an  improvement  of  the 
subtle  Tribonian.  Godefroy,  in  a  formal  dissertation,  which  he  has  inserted  in 
his  Commentary,  illustrates  this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  explains  all  the  difficult 
passages  which  had  been  perverted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ages.  See 
torn.  iii.  pp.  88-111. 
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inal  with  the  intention  itself ;  ^^  and  that  those  rash  men, 
who  shall  presume  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  traitors,  shall 
themselves  be  branded  with  public  and  perpetual  infamy. 
III.  "With  regard  to  the  sons  of  tlie  traitors"  (con- 
tinues the  emperor),  "  although  they  might  to  share  the 
punishment,  since  they  will  probably  imitate  the  guilt,  of 
their  parents,  yet,  by  the  special  effect  of  our  Imperial  len- 
ity, we  grant  them  their  lives  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
declare  them  incapable  of  inheriting,  either  on  the  father's 
or  on  the  mother's  side,  or  of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy, 
from  the  testament  either  of  kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stig- 
matized with  hereditary  infamy,  excluded  from  the  hopes 
of  honors  or  fortune,  let  them  endure  the  pangs  of  poverty 
and  contempt,  till  they  shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity,  and 
death  as  a  comfort  and  relief."  In  such  words,  so  well 
adapted  to  insult  the  feelings  of  mankind,  did  the  emperor, 
or  rather  his  favorite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation  of  a 
law,  which  transferred  the  same  unjust  and  inhuman  penal- 
ties to  the  children  of  all  those  who  had  seconded,  or  who 
had  not  disclosed,  their  fictitious  conspiracies.  Some  of 
the  noblest  regulations  of  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been 
suffered  to  expire  :  but  this  edict,  a  convenient  and  forci- 
ble engine  of  ministerial  tyranny,  w\as  carefully  inserted  in 
the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  ;  and  the  same  max- 
ims have  been  revived  in  modern  ages,  to  protect  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of  tlie  church  of  Rome.-'^ 
Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  a 
disarmed  and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture 
to  restrain  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild  -^^  the  Ostrogoth. 
The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  which  had  been  planted 
by  Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Pliry- 
gia,^'^  impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns  of  laboi-ious 

^^Bartolus  understands  a  simple  and  naked  consciousness,  without  any  sign 
of  approbation  or  concurrence.  For  this  opinion,  says  Baldus,  he  is  now  roasting 
in  hell.  For  my  ow:i  part,  continues  the  discreet  Ileineccins  (Element,  dur. 
Civil.  1.  iv.  p.  411'),  1  must  approve  the  theory  of  Bartolns  ;  but  in  practice  I 
should  incline  to  the  sentiments  of  Baldus.  Yet  P.artoliis  was  gravely  quoted  by 
the  lawyers  of  Cardinal  ivirliclieu ;  and  Eutropius  was  indirectly  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  virtuous  De  Thou. 

2"  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  8!).  It  is,  however,  suspected,  that  this  law,  so  repug- 
nant to  the  niaxims  of  Germanic  fi-eedom,  has  been  surreptitiously  added  to  the 
golden  bull. 

-1  A  coi)ious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have  reserved  for 
more  imporlant  events)  is  bestowed  by  Znsimus  (1.  v.  pp.  o{)4-;Ul')  on  the  revolt  of 
Tribigild  and  Gainas.  See  likewi  e  Socrate.-^,  1.  vi.  c.  (>,  and  Sozonien,  1.  viii.  c.  4. 
The  second  book  of  Claudian  against  Eutropius  is  a  line,  thougli  imperfect,  piece 
of  history. 

^^  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  2.')7-250)  very  accurat'^ly  observes,  that  the  aiicient 
name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygiar.s  extended  very  far  on  every  side,  till  their 
limits  were  contracted  by  the  colonics  of  the  Bithyniansof  Thra<'e,  of  the  Greeks, 
and  at  last  of  the  Gauls.  1-lis  description  (ii.  ?57-i'T2)  of  the  fertility  of  Phrygia, 
aud  of  the  lour  rivers  that  produced  gold,  is  just  aud  picturesque. 
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husbandry  with  tlie  successful  rapine  and  liberal  rewards  of 
Alaric ;  and  their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  affront,  his 
own  ungracious  reception  in  tlie  palace  of  Constantinople. 
A  soft  and  wealthy  province,  in  the  heart  of  the  em])ire, 
was  astonished  by  the  sound  of  war;  and  the  faitliful  vassal, 
who  had  been  disregarded  or  oppressed,  was  again  respected, 
as  soon  as  he  resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  Barbarian. 
The  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields,  between  the  rapid  Mar- 
syas  and  the  winding  Majander,-^  were  consumed  witli  fire  ; 
the  decayed  Avails  of  the  cities  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the 
first  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped 
from  a  bloody  massacre  to  the  shores  of  tlie  Hellespont ; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  ^Y^^s  desolated  by  tlie 
rebellion  of  Tribigild.  His  rapid  progress  was  checked  by 
the  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia  ;  and  tlie  Os- 
trogoths, attacked  in  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  city  of 
Selga},^*  a  deep  morass,  and  the  cragsry  cliffs  of  Mount 
Taurus,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  bravest  troops. 
But  the  si)irit  of  their  chief  was  not  daunted  by  misfor- 
tune ;  and  his  army  was  continually  recruited  by  swarms  of 
Barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were  desirous  of  exercising 
the  profession  of  robbery,  under  the  more  honorable  names 
of  war  and  conquest.  The  rumors  of  the  success  of  Tribi- 
gild might  for  some  time  be  suppressed  by  fear,  or  disguised 
by  flattery  ;  yet  they  gradually  alarmed  both  the  court  and 
the  ca])ital.  Every  misfortune  was  exaggerated  in  dark  and 
doubtful  hints  ;  and  the  future  designs  of  the  rebels  became 
the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture.  Whenever  Tribigild  ad- 
vanced into  the  inland  country,  tlie  Romans  were  inclined 
to  suppose  that  he  meditated  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  the  invasion  of  Syria.  If  he  descended  towards  the 
sea,  they  imputed,  and  perhaps  suggested,  to  the  Gothic 
chief  the  more  dangerous  project  of  arming  a  fleet  in  the 
liarbors  of  Ionia,  and  of  extending  his  de])redations  along 
the  maritime  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  port 
of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  danger,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Tribigild,  Avho  refused  all  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, compelled  Eutropius  to  summon   a  council  of  war.'** 

23  Xeiiophon,  Anabasis,  1.  i.  pp.  11,  12,  edit.  Ilutehinson.  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  805, 
edit.  AiiiHtel.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Cliituli;iii  coiiipaies  the  junction  of  tlio  Mui- 
syas  and  Maiander  to  tliafc  of  the  Saone  and  the  Jihone  ;  wilii  thiii  difference,  liow- 
ever,  tliat  the  smaller  of  ihe  Phrygian  rivers  is  not  accelerated,  but  retarded,  by 
the  larger. 

2^  Selgic,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedajmonians,  had  formerly  numbered  twenty  thou- 
sand citizens  :  but  in  the  age  of  Zosimus  it  was  reduced  to  a  noAixfiu  or  small 
town.     See  Cellarius,  Geogiaph.  Anti(i.  torn.  ii.  p.  117. 

2^  The  council  of  Eutropius,  inClaudian,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Domitiau 
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After  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  veteran  soldier, 
the  eunuch  intrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace  and  the  Helles- 
}3ont  to  Gainas  the  Goth,  and  the  command  of  the  Asiatic 
army  to  his  favorite  Leo  ;  two  generals  who  differently,  but 
effectually,  promoted,  the  cause  of  the  rebels.  Leo,^^  who, 
from  the  bulk  of  his  body  and  the  dulness  of  his  mind,  was 
surnamed  the  Ajax  of  the  East,  had  deserted  his  original 
trade  of  a  woolcomber,  to  exercise,  with  much  less  skill  and 
success,  the  military  profession  ;  and  his  uncertain  opera- 
tions were  capriciously  framed  and  executed,  with  an  igno- 
rance of  real  difficulties,  and  a  timorous  neglect  of  every 
favorable  opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths  had 
drawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position  between  the 
Rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon,  where  they  were  almost  be- 
seiged  by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  but  the  arrival  of  an 
Imperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruction, 
afforded  the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  sur- 
prised the  unguarded  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  seduced  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  without  much  effort, 
the  troops,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  relaxation  of 
discipline,  and  the  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  discontent  of 
Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death 
of  Rufinus,  was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy 
successor ;  he  accused  his  own  dishonorable  patience  under 
the  servile  reign  of  a  eunuch  ;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was 
convicted,  at  least  in  the  public  opinion,  of  secretly  foment- 
ing tlie  revolt  of  Tribigild,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  a  domestic  as  well  as  by  a  national  alliance.^''  \Yl)en 
Gainas  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard 
the  remains  of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully  adapted  Ids 
motions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  abandoning,  by 
Ills  retreat,  the  country  whicli  they  desired  to  invade  ;  or 
facilitating  by  his  approach,  the  desertion  of  the  J>arbarian 
auxiliaries.  To  the  Imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified 
the  valor,  the  genius,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Tribi- 
gild;  confessed  his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  war;  and 

in  the  fourth  Satire  of  Juvonal,  The  principal  members  of  tlie  former  were 
juven.^s  protervi  lascivique  senes  ;  one  of  them  had  been  a  cook,  a  second  a 
\vor)h'omber.  The  language  of  tlieir  orisiinal  profession  exposes  their  assumed 
dl'^jnity  ;  and  their  trilling  conversation  about  trngedies,  dancers,  &c.,  is  made 
still  more  ridiculous  by  tlie  importance  of  the  debate. 

-<i  <"laudian  (1.  ii.  37<>-!t)n  lins  l)randed  liim  with  infamy  ;  and  Zosimus,in  more 
temperate  language,  conlirniK  his  rei)r<ia('ln'S.     L.  v.  p.  ;!(i5, 

2^  The  ('onsplracii  of  Gainas  and  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  the  Greek  his- 
torian, had  not  reached  tlie  ears  of  Claudian,  who  attributes  the  revolt  of  the 
Ostrogoth  to  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  the  advice  of  hia  wife. 
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extorted  the  permission  of  negotiating  Avith  liis  invincible 
adversary.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  dictated  hy  the 
haughty  rebel ;  and  tlie  peremptory  demand  of  the  head  of 
Eutropius  revealed  the  author  and  the  design  of  this  hostile 
conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  his  discontent  by 
the  partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
violates  the  dignity,  rather  than  the  truth,  of  history,  by 
comparing  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  one  of  those  harmless 
and  simple  animals,  who  scarcely  feel  that  they  are  the 
property  of  their  shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear 
and  conjugal  affection,  awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arca- 
dius :  he  was  terrified  by  the  threats  of  a  victorious  Barba- 
rian ;  and  he  yielded  to  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife 
Eudoxia,  who,  with  a  flood  of  artificial  tears,  presenting  her 
infant  children  to  their  father,  implored  his  justice  for  some 
real  or  imaginary  insult,  which  she  imputed  to  the  audacious 
eunuch.^^  The  emperor's  hand  was  directed  to  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Eutropius;  tlie  magic  spell,  which  during 
four  years  had  bound  the  prince  and  the  people,  was  in- 
stantly dissolved  ;  and  the  acclamations,  that  so  lately 
hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the  favorite,  were  con- 
verted into  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  re- 
proached his  crimes,  and  pressed  his  immediate  execution. 
In  this  hour  of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  priveleges  he  had  wisely 
or  profanely  attempted  to  circumscribe  ;  and  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  saints,  John  Chrysostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph 
of  protecting  a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice  had  raised 
liim  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople.  The 
archbishop,  ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he 
might  be  distmctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable  crowd 
of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a  seasonable 
and  pathetic  discourse  on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
the  instability  of  human  greatness.  The  agonies  of  the 
pale  and  affrighted  wretch,  who  lay  grovelling  under  the 
table  of  the  altar,  exhibited  a  solemn  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle ;  and  the  orator,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  in- 
sulting the  misfortunes  of  Eutropius,  labored  to  excite  the 
contempt,  that  he  might  assuage  the  fury,  of  the  people.^^ 

28  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgius  alone  has  preserved  (1.  xi.  c.  6,  and 
Gothofred.  JJissertat.  pp.  451-450)  is  curious  and  important;  since  it  connects  the 
revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  i^alace. 

20  See  the  Homily  of  Chrvsostom,  torn.  iii.  pp.  381-38(5,  of  which  the  exordium  is 
particularly  beautiful.    Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  5.    Sozomen,  1.  viii.  c.  7.    Moutfaucou 
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The  i^owers  of  humanity,  of  su])erstition,  and  of  eloquence, 
preva  le  1.  The  empress  Eucloxia  was  restrained  by  her 
own  j)rejudices,  or  by  those  of  lier  subjects,  from  violating 
the  sanctuai-y  of  the  church;  and  Eutropius  was  tempted 
to  capitulate,  by  the  milder  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an 
oath,  that  his  life  should  be  spared .^°  Careless  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  sovereign,  the  new  ministers  of  the  j)alace 
immediately  published  an  edict  to  declare,  that  his  late  fa- 
vorite had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul  and  patrician,  to 
abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a 
perpetual  exile  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.^^  A  despicable  and 
decrepit  eunuch  could  no  longer  alai'm  the  fears  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet  remained, 
the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  hapi)y  climate. 
But  their  implacable  revenge  still  envied  him  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  miserable  life,  and  Eutrojnus  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  than  lie  was  hastily  recalled. 
The  vain  hope  of  eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath,  engaged  the  empress  to  tran.sfer  the  scene 
of  his  trial  and  execution  from  Constantinople  to  the  adja- 
cent suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian  pronounced 
the  sentence  ;  and  the  motives  of  tliat  sentence  expose  the 
jurisprudence  of  a  despotic  government.  The  crimes  which 
Eutropius  had  committed  against  the  people  might  have 
justified  his  death  ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  harnessing 
to  his  chariot  the  sacred  animals,  who,  from  their  breed  or 
•jolor,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  alone." 

While  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted,  Gainas  ^^ 
openly  revolted  from  his  allegiance ;    united  his  forces,  at 

(in  his  life  of  Chn'sostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  135)  too  hastily  supposes  that  Tiibigihl 
was  (ic'.ualUj  in  Coiistaiitiiiople  ;  and  tliat  he  eominaiuleil  the  soklieis  who  were 
■onlered  to  seize  Eutropius.  Even  Claudiaii,  a  Pagan  i)oet  (pn^ifat.  ad  1.  ii.  ill 
Eutrop.  27).  had  mentioned  the  flight  of  the  eunuc-h  to  t\\^  sanctuary. 

Snp;)lulterque  pias  huniilis  prostiiitue  ad  arae, 
JNiiligat  ii'utas  voce  treniente  uuras. 

s^  Chryeostom.  in  another  homily  (toni.  iii.  p.  38G),  affects  to  declare  that 
Eutropi  s  would  not  have  been  tiiken,  had  he  not  deserted  the  church.  Zosinius 
(1.  V.  p.  .Si;)),  on  the  contrary,  pret  'mis,  that  his  enemies  foi'ced  him  (faoTracrarrts- 
awrot)  froui  the  sanctuary.  Yet  the  promise  is  un  evidence  of  some  ti'eaty  ;  and 
the  strong  OKsurance  of  Claudiau  (Pra^fat.  ad  1.  ii.  4t!)f 

Sed  tamen  exemplo  iion  feriere  tuo, 

fliav  be  consi(lerc<l  as  an  evidence  ol  some  promise. 

ai  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xi.  leg.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  (Jan.  17,  A.  D.  SflP)  is 
erroneous  and  corrupt:  since  the  fall  of  Ivutropius  could  not  happen  till  Mie 
aututnu  of  the  sam<3  year.    See  Til  lemon  t,  Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  780. 

"-  ZosimuB,  1.  V.  J).  313.     riillostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  G. 

•"' ZoK.inius  (1.  V.  pp.  313-323),  Socrates  (.1.  vi,  c.  4),  Sozomen  (1.  viii.  c.  4),  and 
Tlieo<k»ret  (1,  v.  e.  32,  33\  represent,  though  wiilifiome  vaiious  circujiuitancea,  the 
coneiuracy,  defeat,  and  deiilh  of  Uainas. 
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Thyatira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild  ;  and  still  main- 
tained his  superior  ascendant  over  the  rebellious  leader  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  The  Confederate  armies  advanced,  without 
resistance,  to  the  straits  of  the  Ilellespont  and  the  Bosphorus  ; 
and  Arcadius  was  instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  by  resigning  his  authority  and  his  i:)erson 
to  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians.  The  church  of  the  holy 
martyr  Euphemia,  situate  on  a  lofty  eminence  near  Chal- 
cedon,^*^  was  chosen  for  the  2-)lace  of  the  interview.  Gainas 
bowed  with  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  whilst  he 
required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and  Saturninus,  two  min- 
isters of  consular  rank ;  and  their  naked  necks  were  exposed, 
by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  till  he  con- 
descended to  grant  them  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  respite. 
The  Goths,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  were 
immediately  transported  from  Asia  into  Europe  ;  and  their 
victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of  master-general  of 
the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constantinople  with  his 
troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependents  the  honors 
and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In  his  early  youth,  Gainas  had 
passed  the  Danube  as  a  suppliant  and  a  fugitive :  his  eleva- 
tion had  been  the  work  of  valor  and  fortune ;  and  his 
indiscreet  or  perfidious  conduct  was  the  cause  of  his  rapid 
downfall.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
archbishop,  he  importunately  claimed  for  his  Arian  sec- 
taries the  possession  of  a  peculiar  church  ;  and  the  pride  of 
the  Catholics  wjxs  offended  by  the  public  toleration  of 
heresy.^^  Every  quarter  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with 
tumult  and  disorder;  and  the  Barbarians  gazed  with  such 
ardor  on  the  rich  shops  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of 
the  bankers,  which  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that 
it  was  judged  prudent  to  remove  those  dangerous  tempta- 
tions from  their  sight.  They  resented  the  injurious  precau- 
tion ;  and  some  alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the 
night,  to  attack  and  destroy  with  fire  the  Imperial  palace.^^ 
In  this  state  of  mutual  and  suspicious  hostility,  the  guards 

S't  Ocrta?  Ev</)rj,ata?  ixaprvftiov,  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself  (1.  v.  p.  314) 
who  inadvertently  us^s  the  fashionable  language  of  the  Christians.  Evagrius 
describes  (1-  ii.  c.  li)  the  situation,  architecture,  relics,  and  miracles,  of  that  cele- 
brated church,  ill  which  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 

^■^  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chrysostoni,  which  do  not  appear  in  his  own 
writings,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodoret ;  but  his  insinuation,  that  they  were 
successful,  is  disproved  by  facts.  Tilleniont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  383) 
has  discovered  that  the  emperor,  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was 
obliged  to  melt  the  i>late  of  the  church  of  the  apostles. 

^  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  guide,  and  sometimes  follow, 
the  public  opinion,  most  conti<lently  assert,  that  tae  palace  of  Conslautinople 
was  guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 

Vol.  III.— 7 
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and  the  people  of  Constantinople  shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in 
arms  to  ])revent  or  to  punish  the  conspiracy  of  the  Goths. 
During  the  absence  of  Gainas,  his  troops  were  surprised  and 
oppressed ;  seven  thousand  Barbarians  perished  in  this 
bloody  massacre.  In  the  fury  of  the  pursuit,  the  Catholics 
uncovered  tlie  roof,  and  continued  to  throw  down  flaming 
logs  of  wood,  till  they  overwhelmed  their  adversaries,  who 
had  retreated  to  the  church  or  conventicle  of  tlie  Arians. 
Gainas  was  either  innocent  of  the  design,  or  too  confident 
of  his  success  ;  he  was  astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that 
the  flower  of  his  army  had  been  ingloriously  destroyed  ;  that 
he  himself  was  declared  a  public  enemy  ;  and  that  his  coun- 
tryman, Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal  confederate,  had  assumed 
tlie  management  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land.  The  enter- 
prises of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of  Thrnce,  were 
encountered  by  a  Arm  and  well-ordered  defence  ;  his  hungry 
soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the  grass  that  grew  on  the 
margin  of  the  fortifications;  and  Gainas,  who  vainly  re- 
gretted the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced  a  des]ierate 
resolution  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  He  was 
destitute  of  vessels ;  but  the  woods  of  the  Chersonesus 
afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid  Barbarians  did 
not  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the  waves.  But  Fravitta 
attentively  watched  the  progress  of  their  undertaking.  As 
soon  as  they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
Roman  galleys,^'  impelled  by  the  full  force  of  oars,  of  the 
current,  and  of  a  favorable  wind,  rushed  forwards  in  compact 
order,  and  with  irresistible  weight ;  and  the  Hellespont  was 
covered  Avith  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  shipwreck.  After 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire 
to  govern  or  to  subdue  tlie  Romans,  determined  to  resume 
the  independence  of  a  savnge  life.  A  light  and  active  body 
of  Barbarian  liorse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and 
baggage,  might  ])erform  in  eight  or  ten  days  a  march  of 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Danube;^ 

37  Zosimus  (1.  V.  p.  ol9)  mentions  these  galleys  by  the  name  of  Libununns,}ind 
observes,  that  they  were  an  swift  (without  explaining  the  ditTerence  between 
them)  as  the  vessels  wiili  lifty  oars  ;  but  that  they  were  tar  inferior  in  speed  to  the 
triremes,  which  had  been  long  disused.  Yet  he  reasonably  oonoliules,  from  the 
testimony  of  Tolybins,  that  galleys  of  a  still  largei-  size  had  been  constriietsd  in 
the  runic  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Konian  empire  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  probably  been  neglected, 
and  at  length  forgotten, 

3J  Chishull  (Travels,  pp.  Gl-(;.3, 72-76)  proceeded  from  Callipoli,  throiigh  Iladrian- 
ople,  to  the  Dantibe,  m  alxmt  fifteen  days.  lie  was  in  the  train  of  an  p]n<rlish 
ambassador,  wlioso  baggage  consisted  of  seventy-one  wagons.  That  learned 
traveller  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  curious  and  unfrequented  route. 
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the  garrisons  of  that  important  frontier  had  been  gradually 
annihilated  ;  the  river,  in  the  month  of  December,  would  be 
deeply  frozen  ;  and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was 
opened  to  the  ambition  of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly 
communicated  to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader  ;  and  before  the  signal 
of  departure  was  given,  a  great  number  of  provincial  auxili- 
aries, whom  he  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  were  perfidiously  massacred.  Tlie  Goths  advanced, 
by  rapid  marches,  through  the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  and  they 
w^ere  soon  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a  pursuit,  by  the  vanity 
of  Fravitta,*  who,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  war,  hastened 
to  enjoy  the  popular  apj^lause,  and  to  assume  the  peaceful 
honors  of  the  consulship.  But  a  formidable  ally  appeared 
in  arms  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  emj^ire,  and  to  guard 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia.^^  The  superior  forces  of 
Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the  progress  of  Gainas  ;  a 
hostile  and  ruined  country  prohibited  his  retreat ;  he  dis- 
dained to  capitulate  ;  and  after  repeatedly  attempting  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain, 
with  his  desperate  followers,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Eleven 
days  after  the  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the  head  of 
Gainas,  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  received 
at  Constantinople  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  public  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  festivals 
and  illuminations.  The  triumphs  of  Arcadius  became  the 
subject  of  epic  poems ;  '^^  and  the  monarch,  no  longer 
oppressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself  to  the 
mild  and  absolute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  artful 
Eudoxia,  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the  persecution  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Kectarius,  the  successor 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  church  of  Constantinople  was 
distracted  by  the  ambition  of  rival  candidates,  who  were  not 

3^  The  narrative  of  Zosimus,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the  Danuhe, 
rnust  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  and  Sozoinen,  that  he  was  killed 
in  Thrace:  and  by  the  precise  and  authentic  dates  of  tlie  Alexandrian,  or 
Paschal,  Chronicle,  p.  307.  The  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the 
month  Apellseus.  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  January  (Deceml  er  23);  the  head 
of  Gainas  was  brought  to  Constantinople  the  third  of  the  nones  of  January 
(January  3),  in  the  month  Aiidyna;us. 

*^  Eusebius  Scholapticus  acquired  mucli  fame  by  his  poem  on  the  Gothic  war, 
in  which  he  had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards,  Amnionius  recited  another 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  See 
Socrates,  I,  vi.  c.  C, 


*  Fravitta,  according  to  Zosimus,  thouph  a  Pagan,  received  the  honors  of  the 
consulate.  Zo^im,  v.  c.  20.  On  Fravitta,  see  a.  very  imperfect  fragmeut  of 
Eunapius,    Mwi,  ii.  2D0,  iu  Kiebuhr,  98.-31. 
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ashamed  to  solicit,  with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  favorite.  On  tliis  occasion,  Eutropius 
seems  to  have  deviated  from  his  ordinary  maxims  ;  and  his 
uncorrupted  judgment  was  determined  only  by  the  superior 
merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late  journey  into  the  East,  he  had 
admired  tlie  sermons  of  John,  a  native  and  presbyter  of 
Antioch,  whose  name  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
of  Chrysostom,  or  the  Golden  Mouth .'^^  A  private  order 
was  despatched  to  the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  as  the  people 
might  be  unwilling  to  resign  tlieir  favorite  preacher,  he  was 
transported,  with  s])eed  and  secrecy,  in  a  post-chariot,  from 
Antioch  to  Constantino})le.  Tlie  unanimous  and  unsolicited 
consent  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  ratified  the 
choice  of  the  minister ;  and,  both  as  a  saint  and  as  an  orator, 
the  new  archbishop  surpassed  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  public.  Born  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Syria,  Chrysostom  had  been  educated,  by  the  care  of  a 
tender  mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters. 
He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the  school  of  Libanius;  and 
that  celebrated  sophist,  who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of 
liis  disciple,  ingenuously  confessed  that  John  would  have  de- 
served to  succeed  him,  had  he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the 
Christians.  His  piety  soon  disposed  him  to  receive  the  sac- 
rament of  baptism  ;  to  renounce  the  lucrative  and  honorable 
profession  of  the  law;  and  to  bury  himself  in  the  adjacent 
desert,  wliere  he  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  an  austere 
penance  of  six  years.  His  infirmities  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  society  of  mankind ;  and  the  authority  of  Mele- 
tius  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  church :  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  and  afterwards  on  the  archicpiscopal 
throne,  Chrysostom  still  persevered  in  the  practice  of  the 
monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues,  which  his  pi-edcccs- 
sors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he  diligently  aj)- 

*^  The  slxtU  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  S'^zomen,  and  the  fifth  of  Theo- 
doret,  alTord  curious  niul  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  John  Chryso-toni. 
Besides  those  general  historians,  I  have  taken  for  my  guides  the  four  princ  ipal 
biographers  of  the  saint.  I,  The  author  of  a  partial  and  passionate  A'indicatiou 
of  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  coniposed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  ar.d 
under  tlio  name  of  Jiis  zealous  partisan,  Palladius,  hishoj)  of  llelenopolis  (Tillo- 
mont,  Mem,  Eccles.  torn,  xi,  pp.  5(W''):i?>).  It  is  iiiscrt<Hl  among  the  works  of 
Chrysostom,  torn.  xiil.  i)p.  1-00.  edit.  INIontfaucon,  2.  The  moderate  Erasmus  (torn. 
iii.  cpist.  McL.  pp.  l.'iol'l.MT,  edit.  Lugd.  I3al).  His  vivacity  and  good  sense  were 
his  own;  his  errors,  in  the  uncultivated  state  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were 
almost  inevitable,  3.  The  learned  Tillcmont  (Mem,  Ecclt^siastiques,  tom.  xi,  pp. 
1-405,  517-620.  &c.,  &c.),  who  compiles  tlie  lives  of  the  saints  with  Incredible  pa- 
tience and  religious  accuracy,  He  has  minutely  searched  the  voluminous  works 
of  Chrysostom  himself.  4.  "Father  Montfancon,  who  lias  perused  those  works 
with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  discovered  several  new  homilies,  and 
again  reviewed  and  composed  the  Life  of  Chrysostom.  (Opera  Chrysostom.  torn, 
xiii.  pp.  91-177.) 
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plied  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals ;  and  the  multitudes, 
who  were  supported  by  his  charity,  preferred  the  eloquent 
and  edifying  discourses  of  their  arclibisht>p  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  or  the  circus.  The  monuments  of  that 
eloquence,  Avhich  was  admired  near  twenty  years  at  An- 
tioch  and  Constantinople,  have  been  carefully  preserved ; 
and  the  possession  of  near  one  thousand  sermons,  or  homi- 
lies, has  authorized  the  critics  ^'^  of  succeeding  times  to  appre- 
ciate the  genuine  merit  of  Chrysostom.  They  unanimously 
attribute  to  the  Christian  orator  the  free  command  of  an 
elegant  and  copious  language ;  the  judgment  to  conceal  the 
advantaixes  which  he  derived  from  the  knowledo-e  of  rhetoric 

•  •  •  ^ 

and  philosophy;  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  metaphors  and 
similitudes,  of  ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and  illustrate  the 
most  familiar  topics  ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the  passions 
in  the  service  of  virtue ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly,  as  well 
as  the  turpitude,  of  vice,  almost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
a  dramatic  representation. 

The  pastoral  labors  of  the  archbisho])  of  Constantinople 
provoked,  and  gradually  united  against  him,  two  sorts  of  ene- 
mies; the  aspiring  clergy,  who  envied  his  success,  and  the 
obstinate  sinners,  who  were  offended  by  his  re])roofs.  When 
Chrysostom  thundered,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia,  against 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Christians,  his  shafts  were  spent  among 
the. crowd,  without  wounding,  or  even  marking,  the  charac- 
ter of  any  individual.  When  he  declaimed  against  the  pecu- 
liar vices  of  the  rich,  poverty  might  obtain  a  transient  con- 
solation from  his  invectives;  but  the  guilty  were  still  shel- 
tered by  their  numbers ;  and  the  reproach  itself  was  digni- 
fied by  some  ideas  of  superiority  and  enjoyment.  But  as  the 
pyramid  rose  towards  the  summit,  it  insensibly  diminished 
to  a  point ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  favorite 
eunuchs,  the  ladies  of  the  court,^^  the  empress  Eudoxia  her- 
self, had  a  much  larger  share 'of  guilt  to  divide  among  a 
smaller  proportion  of  criminals.     The  personal  applications 

*'  As  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Chrysostom,  I  have 
given  my  conlidence  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  moderate  of  the  ccclesiastieal 
critics,  Erasmus  (tom.  iii.  p.  1344)  and  Dupin  (Dibliotlieque  Ecclesiastique,  torn. 
iii.  p.  38) :  yet  the  good  taste  of  the  former  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  an  excessive 
love  of  antiquity,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  hy  pru- 
dential considerations. 

■»''  The  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  their  enmity  or 
their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  noble  and  opulent  widows,  Marsa,  Cas- 
tricia,  and  Eugraphia,  were  the  leaders  of  the  persecution  (Pallad.  I>ialog.  torn, 
xiii.  p.  14).  It  was  imi^ossible  that  they  should  forgive  a  preacher  who  reproached 
their  affectation  to  conceal,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  their  age  and  ugliness 
(Pallad.  p.  27).  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more  pious  cause,  has 
obtained  the  title  of  saint.    See  Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eccl6s.  tom.  xi.  pp.  410-440 
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of  the  audience  were  anticipated,  or  confirmed.,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  conscience  ;  and  tlie  intrepid  preacher  as- 
sumed the  dangeix)us  right  of  exposing  botli  tlie  offence  and 
the  offender  to  the  public  abhorrence.  The  secret  resent- 
ment of  the  court  encouraged  tlie  discontent  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  Constantinople,  who  Avere  too  hastily  reformed 
by  the  fervent  zeal  of  their  archbishop.  He  had  condemned, 
from  the  pulpit,  the  domestic  females  of  the  clergy  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  under  the  name  of  servants,  or  sisters,  af- 
forded a  perpetual  occasion  either  of  sin  or  of  scandal.  The 
silent  and  solitary  ascetics,  who  had  secluded  themselves 
from  the  world,  were  entitled  to  the  warmest  approbation 
of  Chrysostom ;  but  he  despised  and  stigmatized,  as  the  dis- 
grace of  their  holy  profession,  the  croAvd  of  degenerate 
monks,  who,  from  some  unworthy  motives  of  pleasure  or 
profit,  so  frequently  infested  the  streets  of  the  capital.  To 
the  voice  of  persuasion,  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  add 
the  terrors  of  authority  ;  and  his  ardor,  in  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  Avas  not  always  exempt  from  pas- 
sion ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  prudence.  Chrysostom 
was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposition.^^  Although  he 
struggled,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love 
his  private  enemies,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of 
hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  church  ;  and  his  senti- 
ments were  sometimes  delivered  with  too  much  energy  of 
countenance  and  exj:)ression<,  He  still  maintained,  from 
some  considerations  of  health  or  abstinence,  his  former 
habits  of  taking  his  repasts  alone;  and  this  inhospitable  cus- 
tom,^^  which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed,  at 
least,  to  nourish  the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial 
humor.  Separated  from  that  familiar  intercourse,  which 
facilitates  the  knowledge  and  the  despatch  of  business,  he 
reposed  an  unsuspecting  confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion ; 
and  seldom  applied  his  speculative  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  the  particular  characters,  either  of  his  dependents, 
or  of  his  equals.     Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 

**  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real  character  of 
Chrysostom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom,  very  offensive  lo  his  blind 
admirers.  Those  historians  lived  in  the  next  generation,  when  party  violence 
was  abated,  and  had  conversed  with  many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  and  imperfections  of  the  saint. 

■»5  Palladius  (torn.  xiii.  p.  40,  &('.)  very  seriously  defends  the  archbishop.  1. 
He  never  tasted  wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomach  required  a  peculiar  diet, 
3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion,  often  kept  him  fasting  till  sunset.  4.  He  de- 
tested the  noioe  and  levity  of  great  dinners.  5.  He  saved  the  expense  for  ^hc  use 
of  the  poor.  6.  He  was  apprehensive,  in  a  ca^^ital  like  Constantinople,  of  tho 
envy  and  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 
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and  perhaps  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  the  archbishop 
of  Constantinople  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial 
city,  that  he  miglit  enlarge  the  spliere  of  his  pastoral  labors  ; 
and  the  conduct  which  the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious 
motive,  appeared  to  Chrysostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  and  indispensable  duty.  In  his  visitation  through 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  he  deposed  thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia;  and  indiscreetly  declared  tliat  a  deep  cor- 
ruption of  simony  and  licentiousness  had  infected  the  whole 
c2-)iscopal  order."*"  If  those  bishops  Avere  innocent,  such  a 
rash  and  unjust  condemnation  must  excite  a  well-grounded 
discontent.  If  they  were  guilty,  the  numerous  associates  of 
their  guih  Avould  soon  discover  that  their  own  safety  de- 
pended on  the  ruin  of  the  archbishop ;  whom  they  studied 
to  represent  a^  the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern  church. 

This  ecclesiastical  consj)iracy  was  managed  by  Theo- 
philus,^'  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious 
prelate,  who  displayed  the  fruits  of  rapine  in  monuments  of 
ostentation.  His  national  dislike  to  the  rising  greatness 
of  a  city,  which  degraded  him  from  the  second  to  the  third 
rank  in  the  Christian  world,  was  exasperated  by  some  per- 
sonal disputes  with  Chrysostom  himself.^^  By  the  private 
invitation  of  the  empress,  Theophilus  landed  at  Constanti- 
no2)le  with  a  stout  body  of  Egyptian  mariners,  to  encounter 
the  populace ;  and  a  train  of  dependent  bishops,  to  secure 
by  their  voices,  the  majority  of  a  synod.  The  synod  ^^  was 
convened  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  surnamed  the  Oaky 
where  Kufinus  had  erected  a  stately  church  and  monastery; 
and  their  proceedings  were  continued  during  fourteen  days 
or  sessions.  A  bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbishop 
of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature 
of  the  forty-seven  articles  which  they  presented  against  him, 
may  justly  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  unexceptionable 
panegyric.      Four   successive    summons  were    signified  to 

4<5  Chrysostom  declares  liis  free  opinion  (toni,  ix.  liom.  iii.  in  Act.  Apostol.  p. 
2i))  that  the  number  of  bishops,  who  mij^ht  be  saved,  bore  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  thostt  who  would  be  damned. 

■5'  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  pp.  441-500. 

48  1  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  among  the  monks  of 
Egypt,  concerning  Origeniam  and  Anthropomorphism  ;  the  dissimulation  and 
violence  of  Theophilus  ;  his  artful  management  of  the  simplicity  of  Epiphanius  ; 
the  persecution  and  flight  of  the  long,  or  tall,  brothers  ;  the  ambiguous  support 
■\vhich  they  received  aj  Constantinople  from  Chrysostom,  &c.  &c. 

*■>  Photius  (pp.  53-00)  has  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod  of  the  Oak  ; 
which  destroys  the  falf^e  assertion,  that  Chrysostom  vviis  condemned  by  no  more 
than  thirtj^-six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  Egyptians.  Forty-tive 
bishops  subscribed  his  sentence.    See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  5U5.* 


♦  Tillemont  argues  strongly  for  the  number  of  thirty-six. — M, 
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Chrysostom  ;  bnt  he  still  refused  to  trust  either  his  person 
or  his  reputation  in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
Avho,  prudently  declining  the  examination  of  any  particular 
charges,  condemned  his  contumacious  disobedience,  and 
hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition.  The  synod  of 
the  Ocik  immediately  addressed  the  emperor  to  ratify  and 
execute  their  judgment,  and  charitably  insinuated,  that  the 
penalties  of  treason  might  be  inflicted  on  the  audacious 
preacher,  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of  Jezebel,  the 
empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  archbishop  was  rudely  ar- 
rested, and  conducted  through  the  city,  by  one  of  the  Im- 
perial messengers,  who  landed  him,  after  a  short  navigation, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine;  from  whence,  before  the 
expiration  of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful  people  had  been 
mute  and  passive  :  they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and 
irresistible  fury.  Theophilus  escaped,  but  the  promiscuous 
crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners  was  slaughtered 
without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.^^  A  season- 
able earthquake  justified  the  interposition  of  Heaven ;  the 
torrent  of  sedition  rolled  forwards  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  ; 
and  the  empress,  agitated  by  fear  or  remorse,  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Arcadius,  and  confessed  that  the  public  safety 
could  be  purchased  only  by  the  restoration  of  Chrysostom. 
The  Bosphorus  was  covered  with  innumerable  ve':sels ;  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  profusely  illuminated  ;  and 
the  acclamations  of  a  victorious  people  accompanied,  from 
the  port  to  tlie  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the  archbishop ; 
who,  too  easily,  consented  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  before  his  sentence  had  been  legally  reversed  by 
the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Ignorant,  or  care- 
less, of  the  impending  danger,  Chrysostom  indulged  his  zeal, 
or  perhaps  his  resentment ;  declaimed  with  peculiar  asperity 
againstyema/e  vices;  and  condemned  the  profane  honors 
which  were  addressed,  almost  in  the  precincts  of  St.  So])hia, 
to  the  statue  of  the  empress.  His  imprudence  tempted  his 
enemies  to  inflame  the  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  re- 
porting, or  perhaps  inventing,  the  famous  exordium  of  a 
sermon,  "  Herodias  is  again  furious ;  Ilerodias  again  dances  ; 

'-'^  Palladiiis  owns  (p.  30)  that  if  tlie  people  of  Constantinople  liad  found  The- 
ophilus, they  would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the  sea.  Socrates  mentions 
(1.  vi.  c.  17)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and  the  sailors  of  Alexandria,  in  which 
many  wounds  were  given,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  The  massacre  of  the  monks 
is  only  observed  by  the  Pagan  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  321),  who  acknowledges  thnt 
Chrysostom  had  a  singular  talent  to  lead  the  illiterate  multitude,  ^v  -yap  6  ai'fpajjros 

aAo'yof  o\\qv  iinayayiadaL  6eLi'0i, 
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she  once  more  requires  the  head  of  John;"  an  insolent  al- 
lusion, which,  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  forgive. ^^  The  short  interval  of  a  perfidious  truce 
was  employed  to  concert  more  effectual  measures  for  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  archbishop.  A  numerous  council 
of  the  Eastern  prelates,  who  were  guided  from  a  distance 
by  the  advice  of  Theophilus,  confirmed  the  validity,  with- 
out examining  the  justice,  of  the  former  sentence;  and  a 
detachment  of  Barbarian  troops  was  introduced  into  the 
city,  to  suj)press  the  emotions  of  the  people.  On  the  vigil 
of  Easter,  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed  the  modesty 
of  the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated,  by  their  presence, 
the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  worship.  Arsacius 
occupied  the  church  of  St.  Sopliia,  and  the  archiepiscopal 
throne.  The  Catholics  retreated  to  the  baths  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  afterwards  to  the  fields  ;  where  they  were  still 
pursued  and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the  bisho])s,  and  the 
magistrates.  The  fatal  day  of  the  second  and  final  exile  of 
Chrysostom  was  marked  by  the  confiagration  of  the  cathe- 
dral, of  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings  ;  and 
this  calamity  was  imputed,  without  proof,  but  not  without 
2^robability,  to  the  despair  of  a  persecuted  faction.^"^ 

Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his  voluntary  banish- 
ment preserved  the  peace  of  the  republic  ;  ^^  but  the  sub- 
mission of  Chrysostom  v\'as  the  indispensable  duty  of  a 
Christian  and  a  subject.  Instead  of  listening  to  liis  humble 
prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  at  Cyzicus,  or 
Nicomedia,  the  inllexible  empress  assigned  for  his  exile  the 
remote  and  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret  ho])e  was 
entertained,  that  the  archbishop  might  i)erish  in  a  difiicult 
and  dangerous  march  of  seventy  days,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
continually  threatened  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Isau- 
rians,  and  the  more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  Yet 
Chrysostom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment ;  and  the  three  years  which   he  spent  at  Cucusus,  and 

^^  See  Socrates,  1,  vi.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  1,  viii.  c.  20.  Zosimus  (1.  v.  pp.  324,  327) 
irientioiis.  in  general  terms,  bis  invectives  ajrainst  Eudoxia.  Tlie  lioniily.  which 
begins  with  lb'  se  famous  words,  is  n  jected  as  ;  parious.  Montfaucon,  torn.  xiii. 
p.  151.     Tilkimont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  G().'3. 

»2  We  might  naturally  ex[)eet  such  n  charge  from  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  327) ;  but  it 
is  remarliable  enougli,  that  it  should  be  coiitirmed  by  Socrates  (1.  vi.  c.  18),  and 
the  Pasclial  Chronicle  (p.  3(i7). 

63  He  displays  tliose  snecious  motives  (Post.  Redituni,  c.  13,  14)  in  the  language 
of  an  orator  aiid  a  politician. 
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the  neighboring  town  of  Arabissus,  were  the  last  and  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  Ilis  character  was  consecrated  by  ab- 
sence and  persecution  ;  the  faults  of  his  adniijustration  were 
no  longer  remembered ;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the 
praises  of  his  genius  and  virtue :  and  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian  world  was  fixed  on  a  desert  spot  among 
the  mountains  of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude  the  arch- 
bishoj^,  whose  active  mind  was  invigorated  by  misfortunes, 
maintained  a  strict  and  frequent  correspondence  ^^  with  the 
most  distant  provinces  ;  exhorted  the  separate  congregation 
of  Ids  faithful  adherents  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance  ; 
urged  the  destruction  of  the  temj^les  of  Plicenicia,  and  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ;  extended  his 
pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of  Persia  and  Scythia ;  negoti- 
ated, by  his  ambassadors,  Avith  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
emperor  Ilonorius  ;  and  boldly  appealed,  from  a  partial 
syiiod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and  general  coun- 
cil. The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  still  independent ; 
but  his  captive  body  was  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  op- 
pressors, who  continued  to  abuse  the  name  and  authority  of 
Arcadius.^^  An  order  was  despatched  for  the  instant  re- 
moval of  Chrysostom  to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pityus  :  and 
his  guards  so  faithfully  obeyed  their  cruel  instructions,  that, 
before  he  reached  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  expired  at 
Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
succeeding  generation  acknowledged  his  innocence  and 
merit.  The  archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might  blush  that 
their  predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  were 
gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
to  restore  the  honors  of  that  venerable  name.^''  At  the  pious 
solicitation  of  the  clergy  and  j)eople  of  Constantinople,  his 

n4  Two  liuiulred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  are  still  extant 
(Opera,  toin.  iii.  pp.  528-736).  Tliey  are  addressed  to  a  great  variety  of  persf)ns, 
and  fallow  a  tirmne:-s  of  mind  much  snperior  to  that  of  Cicero  in  liis  exile. 
The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curious  narrative  of  the  dangers  of  his 
journey. 

f-j  After  the  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Theophilus published  an  enormous  and  Jioni- 
hh'.  volume  against  him,  in  which  lie  perpetually  repeals  the  polite  expressions  of 
Jiostcm  humanilatis,  sacrilegoruni  principem,  immundum  diemonem  ;  he  allirms, 
that  -lohn  Chrysostom  liad  delivered  liis  f-o  ;1  to  bo  adulterated  l>y  the  devil  ;  an«l 
wishes  that  some  further  punishment,  adequate  if  possible  to  the  magnitude 
of  his  crimes,  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  St.  Jerom,  at  the  request  t>f  his  frien<l 
Theophilus.  translated  this  edifying  performance  from  Greek  into  Latin.  See 
Facundus  Hevmian  Do^mis.  pro  iii.  Capitnl.  1.  vi.  c.  5,  published  by  Sirmond. 
Opera,  tom.  ii.  pp.  505,  .506,  507 

^"  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticusin  the  Dypticsof  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  41K.  Ten  years  afterwanls  he  was  revered  as  a  saint. 
Cyril,  who  iidierited  the  place,  and  the  passions,  of  his  uncle  Theophilus,  yielded 
v.'ith  much  reluctance.  See  Facund.  llermian.  1.  4,  c.  1.  Tilleniont,  M6m.  Ec- 
cl68.  tom.  xiv.  pp.  277-283. 
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relics,  thirty  years  after  liis  death,  were  transported  from 
their  obscure  h;c'j)ulchre  to  tlie  royal  city.^^  The  emperor 
Theodosius  advimced  to  receive  tliem  as  far  as  Chalcedou  ; 
and,  falling  prostrate  on  tlie  coffin,  implored,  in  the  name  of 
his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  forgiveness 
of  the  injured  saint.^^ 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  any 
stain  of  hereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  to 
his  successor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
who  indulged  her  passions,  and  despised  lier  husband ; 
Count  John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar  confidence  of  the 
empress ;  and  the  public  named  him  as  the  real  father 
of  Theodosius  the  younger.^^  Tlie  birth  of  a  son  was  ac- 
cepted, however,  by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  tlie  most 
fortunate  and  honorable  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to 
the  Eastern  Avorld :  and  the  royal  infant,  by  an  vinprece- 
dented  favor,  was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  In  less  than  four  years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  was  destroyed  by  tlie  consequences  of  a 
miscarriage  ;  and  this  untimely  death  confounded  the  proph- 
ecy of  a  holy  bishop,^^  who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had 
ventured  to  foretell,  that  she  should  behold  the  long  and  au- 
spicious reign  of  her  glorious  son.  The  Catholics  applauded 
the  justice  of  Pleaven,  which  avenged  the  persecution  of 
St.  Chrysostom  ;  and  perhaps  the  emperor  was  the  only  per- 
son who  sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  ra])a- 
cious  Eudoxia.  Such  a  domestic  misfortune  afflicted  him 
more  deeply  than  the  public  calamities  of  the  East ;  ^^  tlie 
licentious  excursions,  from  Pontus  to  Palestine,  of  the 
Isaurian  robbers,  whose  impunity  accused  the  weakness  of  the 
government ;  and  the  earthquakes,  the  conflagrations,  the 

t*^  Sociates,  1.  vii.  c.  45.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  o.  36.  This  event  recoTicile<l  the 
Joaiinites.  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  ackiiowledj^e  his  suoce.'  sors.  During  his 
lifetime,  the  JoanniLes  were  respected,  by  the  Catholics,  as  the  true  and  ortho- 
dox communion  of  Constantinople.  Their  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the 
brink  of  scliism. 

'3  According  to  some  accounts  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  i?)^,  No.  i),  10), 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  al.;tter  of  invitation  and  excuses,  before  the  body 
of  the  ceremonious  saint  could  be  moved  from  Cumana. 

••'J  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  315.  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not  be  impeached 
without  producing  a  witness  ;  bit  it  is  astonishing,  that  1he  witness  should  write 
and  live  under  a  prince  whose  legilimary  he  dared  to  attack.  AVe  must  suppose 
that  his  history  was  a  party  libel,  privately  read  and  circulated  by  the  Pa-fans. 
'I'illemont  'Ilist.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  782)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  reputa- 
tion of  ICudoxia. 

'■"  Porphyry  of  Gaza.    His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  which  he  had 
obtained  for  the   destruction  of   eight  Pagan  temples  of  that  city.    See  the 
curious  details  of  his  life  (Baronius,  A.  r>."401,  No.  17-51),  originally  written  in 
Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk,  one  of  liis  favorite  deacons. 
.  61  Philostorg.  1,  xi.  c.  8,  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 
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famine,  and  the  flights  of  locusts,^'-  which  the  popular  dis- 
content was  equally  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  incaj^acity 
of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  (if  Ave  may  abuse  that  word)  of  thirteen 
years,  three  months,  and  fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  delineate 
his  character;  since,  in  a  period  very  copiously  furnished 
with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  remark 
one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the  son  of  the  great 
Theodosius. 

The  historian  Procopius  ^^  has  indeed  illuminated  the 
mind  of  the  dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  prudence, 
or  celestial  wisdom.  Arcadius  considered,  with  anxious  fore- 
sight, the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius,  who  was 
no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  the  dangerous  factions  of 
a  minority,  and  the  as])iring  spirit  of  Jezdegerd,  the  Persian 
monarch.  Instead  of  tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  ambi- 
tious subject,  by  the  participation  of  supreme  power,  he 
boldly  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  king;  and  placed, 
by  a  solemn  testament,  the  sceptre  of  the  East  in  the  hands 
of  Jezdegerd  himself.  The  royal  guardian  accepted  and 
discharged  this  honorable  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity; 
and  the  infancy  of  Theodosius  was  ])rotected  by  the  arms 
and  councils  of  Persia.  Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of 
Procopius ;  and  his  veracity  is  not  disj)uted  by  Agathias,^'* 
while  he  presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment,  and  to  arraign 
the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  so  raslily,  though 
so  fortunately,  committed  his  son  and  his  dominions  to  the 
unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  "and  fifty  years,  this  political  ques- 
tion might  be  debated  in  the  court  of  Justinian  ;  but  a  pru- 
dent historian  will  refuse  to  examine  the  x>ropriety,  till  he 
has  ascertained  the  truth,  of  the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As 
it  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
may  justly  require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive 

(52  Jerom  (torn.  vi.  pp.  73,  7G)  describes,  in  lively  colors,  the  regular  and  de- 
structive inarcli  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  cloud  between  heaven  and 
earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine.  Seasonable  winds  scattered  them,  partly  into 
the  Dead  Sea  and  partly  i)Uo  the  IVIediterranean. 

"  Procopitis,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  2,  i).  S.  edit.  Louvre. 

G4Aga*}hias,  1.  iv.  pp.  I.T.,  137.  Although  he  con.fcsscs  the  prevalence  of  the 
tradition,  he  asserts,  that  Procopius  was  llio  lirst  who  had  coniiniited  it  to  wiit- 
ing.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  ]>.  o'T)  argues  very  sensiMy  on 
the  merits  of  this  fable.  His  criticism  was  not  warped  by  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  both  Procopius  and  Agathias  are  half  Pagans.* 


*  See  St.  Martin's  article  on  Jezdegerd,  in  the  Biographic  Universelle  de 
Alichaud.— M. 
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and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporaries.  The  strange 
novelty  of  the  event,  which  excites  our  distrust,  must  have 
attracted  their  notice  ;  and  their  universal  silence  annihilates 
the  vain  tradition  of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Koman  jurisprudence,  if  they  could  fairly 
be  transferred  from  private  property  to  public  dominion, 
would  have  adjudged  to  the  emperor  Honoriusthe  guardian- 
ship of  his  nephew,  till  he  had  attained,  at  least,  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  But  tlie  weakness  of  Ilonorius,  and 
tlie  calamities  of  his  reign,  disqualified  him  from  prosecuting 
this  natural  claim ;  and  such  was  the  absolute  separation  of 
the  two  monarc:iies!,  both  in  interest  and  affection,  that 
Constantinople  would  have  obeyed,  with  less  reluctance,  the 
orders  of  the  Persian,  than  those  of  the  Italian,  court. 
Under  a  prince  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  tlie  external 
signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most  worthless  favorites 
may  secretly  dispute  the  empire  of  the  palace ;  and  dictate 
to  submissive  provinces  the  commands  of  a  master,  whom 
they  direct  and  despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  A\'ho 
is  incapable  of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
name,  must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independent  authorit}^ 
The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  had  been 
appointed  before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aristoc- 
racy, which  might  have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a 
free  republic ;  and  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire 
was  fortunately  assumed  by  the  ju-aefect  Anthemius,^^  who 
obtained,  by  his  superior  abilities,  a  lasting  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  his  equals.  The  safety  of  the  young  emperor 
proved  the  merit  and  integrity  of  Anthemius  ;  and  his  pru- 
dent firmness  sustained  the  force  and  reputation  of  an  infant 
reign.  Uldin,  with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians,  was 
encamped  in  the  heart  of  Thrace ;  he  proudly  rejected  all 
terms  of  accommodation  ;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun, 
declared  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  the  course  of  that 
j^lanet  should  alone  terminate  the  conquests  of  the  Huns. 
But  the  desertion  of  his  confederates,  who  were  privately 
convinced  of  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  Imperial 
ministers,  obliged  IJldin  to  i-epass  the  Danube:  the  ti-ibe  of 
the    Scyrri,    which   composed   his   rear-guard,    was    almost 

<^_  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  1.  Anthemius  was  the  grandson  of  Philip,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Constaiitius,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  After 
nis  return  from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was  appointed  consul  and  Praetorian 
praetectof  the  East,  in  the  year  40.5  ;  and  held  ihe  prjefecturo  about  ten  years. 
See  his  honors  and  praises  in  Godefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350.  Tillemont, 
Hxbt.  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  Sic. 
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extirpated  ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed  to 
cullivate,  with  servile  hibor,  the  fields  of  Asia.*^*^  In  the 
midst  of  tlie  public  triumph,  Constantinople  was  pr'otected 
by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and  more  extensive  walls ;  the 
same  vigilant  care  was  applied  to  restore  the  fortifications 
of  the  Illyrian  cities  ;  and  a  plan  was  judiciously  conceived, 
which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  would  have  secured  the 
command  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing  on  that  river  a 
perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  vessels.*'^ 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  monarch,  that  the  first,  even  among  the  females, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  who  displayed  any  courage  or  capa- 
city, was  permitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  of  Theodo- 
sius.  His  sister  Pulcheria,*^^  who  was  only  two  years  older 
than  himself,  received,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  title  of 
Augusta  /  and  though  her  favor  might  be  sometimes  clouded 
by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she  continued  to  govern  the  Eastern 
empire  near  forty  years  ;  during  the  long  minority  of  her 
brother,  and  after  liis  death,  in  her  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  Marcian,  her  nominal  husband.  From  a  motive 
either  of  prudence  or  religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of 
celibacy ;  and  notwithstanding  some  aspersions  on  the 
chastity  of  Pulcheria,^^  this  resolution,  which  she  communi- 
cated to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and  Marina,  Avas  celebrated  by 
the  Christian  world,  as  the  sublime  effort  of  heroic  piety. 
In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  three  daughters 
of  Arcadius  '^  dedicated  their  virginity  to  God  ;  and  the 
obligation  of  their  solemn  vow  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
gold  and  gems  ;  which  they  publicly  offered  in  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople.  Their  palace  was  converted  into 
a  monastery ;  and  all  males,  except  the  guides  of  their  con- 
science,  the    saints    who  had  forgotten   the   distinction  of 

cfi  Sozomen.  1.  ix.  c.  5.  He  saw  pome  Scyrri  at  work  near  Mount  Olympus 
in  Bithyuia,  and  cherished  ihe  vain  hope  that  those  captives  were  the  last  of  the 
nation. 

^''  (Jod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xvii.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.  leg.  49. 

^3  Sozomen  has  tilled  three  chapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of  Pul- 
cheria  (1.  ix.  c.  1,2,3);  and  Tillemont  (Memoires  Kccles.  torn.  xv.  pp.  171— 184) 
has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  honor  of  St.  Pulcheria,  virgin  and  em- 
press.* 

•^J  Suidas  (Excerpta.  ]i.  G8,  in  Script.  Byzant.")  pretends,  on  the  credit  of  the 
Nesforians,  that  Pulcheria  was  exasperated  against  their  founder,  because  he 
censured  lier  connection  with  the  beautiful  Paulinus,  and  her  incest  with  her 
brother  Theodosius. 

■^0  See  Ducange.  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  70.  Flaccilla,  the  eldest  daughter,  either 
died  before  Arcadius.  ov,  if  's^he  lived  till  Ihe  year  431  (Marcellin.  C'hron.\  some 
defect  of  mind  or  body  must  have  excluded  her  from  the  honors  of  her  rank. 


*  The  heathen  Eunanius  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  Tenallty  and  injustice 
of  the  court  of  Pulcheria.    Fragm.  Euuap.  in  Mar,  ii.  293,  iuXiebuhr,  ST.— M, 
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sexes,  Avcre  scrupulously  excluded  from  the  holy  threshold. 
Pulcheria,  her  two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train  of  favorite 
damsels,  formed  a  religious  community  :  they  renounced  the 
vanity  of  dress  ;  interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts,  their  simple 
and  frugal  diet ;  allotted  a  portion  of  their  time  to  works  of 
embroidery  ;  and  devoted  several  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
to  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  psalmody.  The  piety  of  a 
Christian  vii'gin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
an  empress.  Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the  splendid 
churches,  which  were  built  at  the  expense  of  Pulcheria,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East;  her  charitable  foundations  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers  and  the  jooor;  the  ample  donations 
Avhich  she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  mon- 
astic societies;  and  the  active  severity  with  Avhich  she  la- 
bored to  sup]:)ress  the  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches.  Such  A^irtues  were  su])posed  to  deserve  the 
peculiar  favor  of  the  Deity :  and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as 
Avell  as  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  were  communicated 
in  visions  and  revelations  to  the  Imperial  saint."^^  Yet  the 
devotion  of  Pulcheria  never  diverted  her  indefatigable 
attention  from  temporal  affairs  ;  and  she  alone,  among  all 
the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius,  appears  to  have 
inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and  abilities.  Tlie 
elegant  and  familiar  use  which  she  had  acquired,  both  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  readily  applied  to  the 
vari'Mis  occasions  of  speaking,  or  vrriting,  on  public  business  ; 
her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed;  her  actions  were 
prompt  and  decisive  ;  and,  while  she  moved,  Avithout  noise 
or  ostentation,  the  wheel  of  government,  she  discreetly  at- 
tributed to  the  genius  of  the  emperor  the  long  tranquillity 
of  his  reign.  In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful  life,  Europe 
was  indeed  afflicted  by  the  arms  of  Attila ;  but  the  more 
extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
found and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius  the  younger  was 
never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  encountering 
and  punishing  a  rebellious  subject :  and  since  we  cannot 
ap])laud  the  vigor,  some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mildness 
and  i^rosperity,  of  the  administration  of  Pulcheria, 

71  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where  the  relics  of 
the  forty  martyrs  had  been  buried.  Tlie  ground  had  successively  belonged  to 
the  liouse  and  garden  of  a  woman  of  Constantinople,  to  a  monastery  of  Mace* 
donlan  monks,  and  to  a  *  hurch  of  St.  Thyrsus,  erected  by  Causarius,  who  was  con- 
sul A.  D.  307;  and  the  memory  of  the  relics  was  almost  obliterated.  Notwith- 
standing the  charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks,  torn.  iv.  p.  234),  it  is  not 
easy  to  acquit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud;  whifh  must  have 
been  transacted  when  she  was  more  than  live-and-lhi.ty  years  of  agQ, 
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The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  its  master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  was 
judiciously  instituted;  of  the  military  exercises  of  riding, 
and  shooting  with  the  bow  ;  of  the  liberal  studies  of  gTam- 
mar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy :  the  most  skilful  masters  of 
the  East  ambitiously  solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal 
pupil ;  and  several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the 
palace,  to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of  friend- 
ship. Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the  important  task  of 
instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts  of  government ;  but  her 
precepts  may  countenance  some  suspicion  of  the  extent  of 
her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity  of  her  intentions.  She  taught 
him  to  maintain  a  grave  and  majestic  deportment ;  to  walk, 
to  ho  d  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his  throne,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  prince;  to  abstain  from  laughter;  to 
listen  with  condescension  ;  to  return  suitable  answers ;  to 
assume,  by  turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid  countenance  :  in  a 
word,  to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external 
figure  of  a  Roman  em23eror.  But  Theodosius  "'^  was  never 
excited  to  sujiport  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  illustrious 
name  :  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  imitate  his  ancestors,  he 
degenerated  (if  we  may  presume  to  measure  the  degrees  of 
incapacity)  below  the  weakness  of  his  father  and  his  uncle. 
Arcadius  and  Ilonorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian 
care  of  a  parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  author- 
ity and  example.  But  the  unfortunate  prince,  who  is  born 
in  the  purple,  must  remain  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
and  the  son  of  Arcadius  was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual 
infancy  encompassed  only  by  a  servile  train  of  women  and 
eunuchs.  The  amj)le  leisure,  which  he  acquired  by  neglect- 
ing the  essential  duties  of  his  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle 
amusements  and  unprofitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the 
only  active  pursuit  that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  palace  ;  but  he  most  assiduously  labored,  sometimes 
by  the  light  of  a  midnight  lam]),  in  the  mechanic  occupa- 
tions of  painting  and  carving;  and  the  elegance  with  which 
he  transcribed  religious  books,  entitled  the  Roman  erai^eror 

72  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecclesiastical  historians 
who  in  general  bear  so  clos  ^  a  resemblance.  Sozoinen  (1.  ix.  c.  1)  ascribes  to  Pul- 
cheria the  government  of  the  empire,  and  the  education  of  her  brother,  whom 
lie  scarcely  condescends  to  praise.  Socrates,  though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all 
hopes  of  favor  or  fame,  composes  ai\  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  emperor,  and 
cautiously  suppresses  the  merits  of  his  sister  (1.  vii-  c.  22,  42).  Philostorgius  (1. 
xii.  c.  7)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  courtly  language, 

Ta<;   /SacriAKCa?   artfJ-enixrei';    vTrr)peTOViJ.eyq    Kal   fiteu^vVoucra,     SuidaS  (Excerpt.   p.    .53) 

gives  a  true  character  of  Theodosius  ;  and  T  have  followed  the  example  of  Tille- 
luont  (torn.  vi.  p.  25)  in  borrowing  some  strolces  from  the  modern  Greeks. 
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to  the  singular  epitnet  of  CalUgrciphes^  or  a  fair  writer. 
Separated  from  the  world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodo- 
sius  trusted  the  persons  whom  he  loved  ;  he  loved  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence ;  and  as 
he  never  perused  tlie  papers  that  were  presented  for  the 
royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice  the  most  repugnant  to 
his  character  were  frequently  perpetrated  in  his  name.  The 
emperor  himself  was  chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merci- 
ful ;  but  these  qualities,  which  can  only  deserve  the  name 
of  virtues  when  they  are  supported  by  courage  and  regu- 
lated by  discretion,  were  seldom  beneficial,  and  they  some- 
times proved  mischievous,  to  mankind.  His  mind,  ener- 
vated by  a  royal  education,  was  oppressed  and  degraded  by 
abject  superstition :  he  fasted,  he  sung  psalms,  he  blindly 
accepted  the  miracles  and  doctrines  with  which  his  faith 
was  continually  nourished.  Thcodosius  devoutly  worshipped 
the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  he 
once  refused  to  eat,  till  an  insolent  monk,  who  had  cast  an 
excomnmnication  on  his  sovereign,  condescended  to  heal 
the  spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted.'^ 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  ex  ilted  from  a 
private  condition  to  the  Imj^erial  throne,  \v,  gli  be  deemed 
an  incredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance  Had  not  been 
verified  in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius.  Tlie  celebrated 
Athenais*'"*  was  educated  by  her  father  Leontius  in  the 
religion  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks;  and  so  advantageous 
was  the  opinion  which  the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained 
of  hiij  contemporaries,  that  he  divided  his  patrimony  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a  small 
legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the  lively  confi- 
dence that  her  beauty  aiid  merit  would  be  a  sufficient  por- 
tion. The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her  brothers  soon  com- 
l^elled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Constantinople ;  and, 
with  some  hopes,  either  of  justice  or  favor,  to  throw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria,  That  sagacious  princess  lis- 
tened to  her  jeloquent  complaint;  and  secretly  destined  the 

73  Theodorct,  I.  y.  c.  37.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrlius,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
age  for  liis  learning  and  piety,  ajiplauds  the  obedience  of  Theodosius  to  tho 
■divine  laws^ 

'*  Socrates  (1.  vii.  e.  21)  mentions  her  name  (Athenais,  tlie  daughter  of  Leon- 
tius, an  Athenian  sophist),  her  bai)tisni,  marriage,  and  poetical  genius.  The 
most  ancient  jaccount  of  her  history  is  in  John  ^lalala  (partii,  pp.  20,  2L  edit, 
Venet.  1743)  and  in  the  Pasclial  Chronicle  (pp.  311,  312).  Those  authors  had 
probably  seen  original  pictures  of  the  empress  Eudocia,  The  modern  Greeks, 
Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  &c.,  have  displayed  the  love,  i-ather  than  the  talent,  of  fic- 
tion. From  Nicepiiorus,  indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her  age.  The  writer 
-of  a  romance  would  not  liave  imagined.,  tliat  Athenais  was  iiear  twenty-eight 
^■ears  oUi  wlien  siie  intlamed  the  heart  of  a  jouai^  emperor. 

YoL,  III,— 8 
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daugliter  of  the  philosoplier  Leontius  for  the  future  wife  of 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  liad  now  attained  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  She  easily  excited  the  curiosity 
of  her  brother,  by  an  interesting  picture  of  the  charms  of 
Athenais ;  large  eyes,  a  well-pi'oportioned  nose,  a  fair  com- 
plexion, golden  locks,  a  slender  person,  a  graceful  demeanor, 
an  understanding  improved  by  study,  and  a  virtue  tried  by 
distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the 
apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Athen- 
ian virgin  :  the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure 
and  honorable  love  ;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Athenais,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the  errors 
of  Paganism,  received  at  her  bapti&m  the  Christian  name 
of  Eudocia ;  but  the  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of 
Augusta,  till  the  wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruit- 
fulness  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  the  emj^cror  of  the  West.  The  brothers 
of  Eudocia  obeyed,  with  some  anxiety,  her  Imperial  sum- 
mons ;  but  as  she  could  easily  forgive  their  fortunate  un- 
kindness,  she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or  perhaps  tlie  vanity, 
of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to  the  rank  of  consuls  and 
prasfects.  In  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  she  still  cultivated 
those  ingenuous  arts,  which  had  contributed  to  her  great- 
ness ;  and  Avisely  dedicated  her  talents  to  the  honor  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia  composed  a  poetical 
paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah ;  a  cento  of 
the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Christ,  the  legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegyric  on  the 
Persian  victories  of  Theodosius  ;  and  her  writings,  which 
were  applauded  by  a  servile  and  sujoerstitious  age,  have  not 
been  disdained  by  the  candor  of  impartial  criticism.'^^  Tlie 
fondness  of  the  emperor  was  not  abated  by  time  and  pos- 
session ;  and  Eudocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
was  permitted  to  discharge  her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusjilem.  Her  ostentatious  progress  through 
the  East  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
humility  :  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems, 
an   eloquent  oration  to  the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her 

'^  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  21,  Photius,  pp.  413—420.  The  Homeric  cento  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  lias  been  repeatedly  printed  ;  but  the  claim  of  Eudocia  to  that  insipid 
performance  is  disputed  by  the  critics.  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grrec.  torn.  i.  p. 
367.  The  Ionia,  a  miscellaneous  dictionary  of  history  and  fable,  a\  as  compiled 
by  another  empres'^  of  the  )iame  of  Eudocia,  who  lived  iu  the  elcYeiitli  century  : 
and  t)\e  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 
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royal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  tlie  city,  bestowed 
a  donative  of  two  iiundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore  the 
])nblic  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues,  which  were  decreed 
by  the  gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land,  her  alms 
and  pious  foundations  exceeded  the  munificence  of  the 
great  Helena  ;  and  though  the  public  treasure  miglit  be  im- 
poverished by  this  excessive  liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  con- 
scious satisfaction  of  returning  to  Constantino]:)le  with  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter,  tlie  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an 
undoubted  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke."^^  But 
tins  pilgrimage  was  the  fatal  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia. 
Satiated  with  empty  pomp,  and  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her 
obligations  to  Pulcheria,  she  ambitiously  aspired  to  the 
government  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;  the  palace  was  dis- 
tracted by  female  discord  ;  but  the  victory  was  at  last 
decided,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  sister  of  Theo- 
dosius.  The  execution  of  Paulinus,  master  of  the  ofiiccs, 
and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  Praetorian  ]3ra3fect  of  the  East, 
convinced  the  public  that  the  favor  of  Eudocia  was  insuf- 
ficient to  protect  her  most  faithful  friends;  and  the  uncom- 
mon beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumor,  that 
liis  guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover."  As  soon  as  the 
empress  perceived  that  the  affection  of  Theodosius  was  irre- 
trievably lost,  she  requested  the  permission  of  retiring  to 
the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusalem.  She  obtained  her  re- 
quest ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  Pulcheria,  pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and 
Saturninus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was  directed  to  punish 
with  death  two  ecclesiastics,  her  most  favored  servants. 
Eudocia  instantly  revenged  them  by  the  assassination  of 
the  count ;  the  furious  passions  which  she  indulged  on  this 
suspicious  occasion,  seemed  to  justify  the  severity  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  the  empress,  ignominiously  stripped  of  the 
honors  of  her  rank,"^^  was  disgraced,  perhaps  unjustly,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Eudocia, 
about  sixteen  years,  was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion ;  and 
the  approach  of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfor- 

'"  BaroTiius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438,  439)  is  copious  and  florid  ;  bur,  lie  is  ac- 
cused of  i)lacing  the  lies  of  different  ages  on  the  same  level  of  authenticity. 

'•''  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated  the  caution 
of  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  21)  and  Count  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.  A,  1).  440  and  444).  The 
two  authentic  dates  assigned  by  the  latter,  overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek 
Jictions ;  and  the  celebrated  story  of  the  apple,  &c.,  is  tit  only  for  the  Arabian 
Kights,  where  something  not  very  unlike  it  may  be  found. 

'"  Priscus  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  G9),  a  contemporary,  anil  a  courtier,  dryly 
mentions  her  Pagan  and  Christian  names,  without  adding  any  title  of  honor  or 
respect. 
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tunes  of  her  only  dauglitcr,  wlio  was  led  a  captive  from 
Kome  to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of  tlie  Holy  Monks  of 
Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed  the  religions  temper  of  her 
mind.  After  a  full  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  expired,  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age  ;  protesting, 
with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had  never  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship." 

Tlie  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by 
the  ambition  of  conquest,  or  military  renown ;  and  the 
slight  alai-m  of  a  Persian  war  scarcely  interrui)ted  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  East.  The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and 
honorable.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd,  the 
supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a  bishop,  who  aspired  to 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples 
of  Susa.^*^  His  zeal  and  obstinacy  were  revenged  on  his 
brethren ;  the  Magi  excited  a  cruel  persecution  ;  and  the  in- 
tolerant zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was  imitated  by  his  son  Varanes, 
or  Bahram,  who  soon  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  Some 
Christian  fugitives,  who  escaped  to  the  Roman  frontier, 
were  sternly  demanded,  and  generously  refused;  and  the 
refusal,  aggravated  by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a 
war  betAveen  the  rival  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  Avere  filled  with 
hostile  armies  ;  but  the  operations  of  two  successive  cam- 
paigns were  not  productive  of  any  decisive  or  memorable 
events.  Some  emxasrements  were  fous^ht,  some  towns  were 
besieged,  with  various  and  doubtful  success  :  and  if  the 
Pomans  failed  in  their  attempt  to  recover  the  long-lost  pos- 
session of  Nisibis,  the  Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls 
of  a  Mesopotamian  city,  by  the  valor  of  a  martial  bishop, 
who  pointed  his  thundering  engine  in  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  Yet  the  splendid  victories  which  the 
incredible  speed  of  the  messenger  Palladius  repeatedly  an- 
nounced to  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  were  celebrated 
with  festivals  and  panegyrics.     From  these  panegyrics,  the 

'^  For  the  two  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia.  and  her  long  residence  at  Jerusalem, 
her  devotion,  alms.  <S:c.,  see  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  47)  and  Evagrivis  (I.  i.  c.  20.  21.  22), 
Ihe  Paschal  Chronicle  may  sometimes  deserve  regard  ;  and,  in  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  Antioch,  John  JMalala"  becomes  a  writer  of  good  aulhoiity.  The  Abb6 
Gaenee,  in  a  memoir  on  the  fertility  of  P.alestine,  of  wliich  I  have  only  Been  an 
extract,  calculates  the  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000 
pounds  sterling. 

'^o  Theodoret,  1.  V.  c,  39.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccl^s,  torn.  xii.  pp.  o5G-r>64.  Asse- 
manni,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  3%,  torn.  iv.  p.  (i1.  Theodorot  blames  the 
rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of  Ills  martyrdom.  Yet  1  do  not 
olearly  understand  the  casuistry  which  prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage 
which  we  have  unlawfully  committed. 
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historians  ^^  of  the  age  might  borrow  their  extraordinary, 
and,  perhaps,  fabulous  tales  ;  of  tlie  proud  challenge  of  a 
Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by  the  net,  and  despatclied 
by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus  the  Goth;  of  the  ten  thousand 
Immortals^  who  were  slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
camp;  and  of  the  liundred  thousand  Arabs,  or  Saracens, 
Avho  were  impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  Euphrates.  Such  events  may  be  disbe- 
lieved or  disregarded  ;  but  the  charity  of  a  bishop,  Acacius 
of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have  dignified  the  saintly 
calendar,  shall  not  be  lost  in  oblivion.  Boldly  declaring, 
that  vases  of  gold  and  silver  are  useless  to  a  God  who 
neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the  plate 
of  the  church  of  Amida;  emj^loyed  the  price  in  the  re- 
demption of  seven  thousand  Persian  captives;  supplied 
their  wants  with  affectionate  liberality  ;  and  dismissed  them 
to  their  native  country,  to  inform  their  king  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  persecuted.  The  practice  of 
benevolence  in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  as- 
suage the  animosity  of  contending  nations ;  and  I  wish  to 
persuade  myself,  that  Acacius  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  peace.  In  the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits 
of  the  two  empires,  the  Roman  ambassadors  degraded  the 
personal  character  of  their  sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to 
magnify  the  extent  of  his  power  :  Avhen  they  seriously  ad- 
vised the  Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation, 
the  wrath  of  a  monarch,  who  was  vet  i^'norant  of  this  dis- 
tant  war.  A  truce  of  one  hundred  years  was  solemnly 
ratified  ;  and  although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia  might 
threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  the  essential  conditions  of 
this  treaty  were  respected  near  fourscore  years  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine  and  Artaxerxes. 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  standards  first  encoun- 
tered on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia ^"^  was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  formidable  protec- 
tors ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  History,  several  events,  which 
inclined  the  balance  of  peace  and  war,  have  been  already 

-'1  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c  18,  19,  20,  21)  is  the  best  author  for  the  Persian  war.  We 
may  likewise  coiasult  the  three  Chronicles,  the  Paschal,  and,  those  of  Marcellinus 
and  INIalala. 

8-  This  acroimt  of  the  rnin  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  is  taken 
from  the  third  book  of  the  Armenian  history  of  INIo.ses  of  Chorene.  l>elicient  as 
he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian,  his  local  information,  his  pas- 
sions, and  his  prejudices,  are  strongly  expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary. 
Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  ].  iii.  c.  1,  5)  relates  the  same  facts  in  a  very  dilferent  man- 
ner :  but  I  have  extracted  the  circumstaiices  the  most  probable  in  themselves, 
and  the  least  inconsistent  with  Metres  of  Chorene. 
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related.  A  disgraceful  treaty  liad  resigned  Armenia  to  the 
ambition  of  Sapor  ;  and  the  scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  pre- 
ponderate. But  the  royal  race  of  Arsaces  impatiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  of  Sassan  ;  the  turbulent  nobles  asserted, 
or  betrayed,  their  hereditary  independence  ;  and  the  nation 
Avas  still  attaclied  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  bec^innino;  of  the  fifth  century,  Armenia  Avas  divided 
by  the  progress  of  war  and  faction  ;  ^^  and  the  unnatural 
division  2:)recipitated  the  downfall  of  that  ancient  monarchy. 
Chosroes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  Eastern  and 
most  extensive  portion  of  the  country ;  while  the  Western 
province  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Arsaces,  and  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  emperor  Arcadius."^  After  the  death  of 
Arsaces,  the  Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government,  and 
imposed  on  their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The 
military  command  was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the  Arme- 
nian frontier  ;  the  city  of  Theodosiopolis  ^*  was  built  and 
fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  fertile  and  lofty  ground, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  dependent  terri- 
tories Avere  ruled  by  five  satraps,  Avhose  dignity  was  marked 
by  a  peculiar  habit  of  gold  and  purj^le.  The  less  fortunate 
nobles,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the 
honors  of  their  equals,  were  provoked  to  negotiate  their 
peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian  court ;  and  returning,  Avith 
their  folloAvers,  to  the  palace  of  Artaxata,  acknoAvledged 
Chosroes  f  for  their  lawful  soA'ereign.     About  thirty  years 

83  The  Western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  character  in  their 
religious  ofiices ;  but  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongue  was  prohibited  by  the  Per- 
sians in  the  P^astern  provinces,  which  were  obliged  to  use  the  Syriac,  till  the  in- 
vention of  the  Armenian  letters  by  IMesrobes,  iji  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  subsequent  version  of  the  Bible  into  the  Armenian  language  ; 
an  event  which  relaxed  the  connection  of  the  church  and  nation  with  Constan- 
tinople. 

^'^  INloses  Chorene,  1.  iii.  c.  59,  p.  309.  and  p.  358.  Procopius,  de  Edificiis,  1.  iii. 
c.  5.  Tlieodosiopolis  stands,  or  rather  stood,  about  thirty-five  miles  to  the  east 
of  Arzeroiun,  the  modern  capital  of  Turkish  Armenia.  See  D'Anville,  Geog- 
raphie  Ancienne.  torn,  ii.  pp.  99,  100. 


*  The  division  of  Armenia,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  took  place  much 
earlier,  A.  C.  390.  The  Eastern  or  Persian  division  was  four  times  as  large  as 
the  AVestern  or  Roman.  This  partition  took  place  during  the  reigns  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  First,  and  A'aranes  (Bahram)  the  Fourth.  St.  Martin.  Sup.  to  Le  Beau, 
iv.  429.  This  partition  was  but  imperfectly  acccomplished,  as  both  parts  were 
afterwards  reuidted  umler  Chosroes,  who  paid  tribute  both  to  the  Koman  em- 
peror and  to  the  Persian  king,  v.  439.— I\I. 

t  Chosroes,  according  to  Procopius  (who  calls  him  Arsaces,  the  common  name 
of  the  Armenian  kings')  and  tlie  Armenian  writers,  boqueathed  to  his  two  sons, 
to  Tigranes  the  Persian,  to  Arsaces  the  Koman,  division  of  Armenia,  A.  C.  416. 
AA''ith  the  assistance  of  the  discontented  nobles  the  Persian  king  placed  his  son 
Sapor  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  division  ;  the  AA'estern  at  the  same  time  was 
united  to  the  Koman  empire,  and  called  the  Greater  Armenia.  It  was  then  that 
Theodosiopolis  was  built.  Sapor  abandoned  the  throne  of  Armenia  to  assert  his 
rights  to  that  of  Persia  :  he  perished  in  the  struggle,  and  after  a  i>criod  of  an- 
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afterwards,  Artaslres,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Chosroes, 
fell  under  the  disjileasure  of  the  haughty  and  capricious 
nobles  of  Armenia  ;  and  they  unanimously  desired  a  Persian 
governor  in  the  room  of  an  unworthy  kingv  The  answer  of 
the  archbishop  Isaac,  whose  sanction  they  earnestly  solicited, 
is  expressive  of  the  character  of  a  superstitious  people.  He 
deplored  the  manifest  and  inexcusable  vices  of  Artasires; 
and  declared,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who  would 
punish,  without  destroying,  the  siimer.  "  Our  king,"  con- 
tinued Isaac,  "  is  too  much  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures, 
but  he  has  been  purified  in  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  Pie 
is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not  adore  the  fire  or  the 
elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewdness,  but 
he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic  ;  and  his  faith  is  pure,  though 
his  manners  are  flao^itious.  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon 
my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves;  and  you  would 
soon  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirmities  of  a.  be- 
liever, for  tlie  specious  virtues  of  a  heathen."  ^^  Exasperated 
by  the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  accused  both 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  as  the  secret  adherents  of  the 
emi)eror  ;  and  absurdly  rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces 
were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,^^  which  they  had 
possessed    above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  ^"^  and  the 

85  Moses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  p.  316.  According  to  the  institution  of  St.  Greg- 
ory, tl)e  Apostle  of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always  of  the  royal  family ;  a 
circumstance  which,  in  some  degree,  corrected  the  inlluence  of  the  sacerdotal 
character,  and  united  the  mitre  with  the  crown. 

80  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the  rank  and 
possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See  JNIoses  Choren.  1.  iii.  c. 
65,  p.  321. 

^1  Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the  Parthian 
monarch,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes(,Moses  Choren.  1.  ii, 
c.  2,  p.  S5),  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ.*  Without  depending  on 
the  various  and  contradictory  i)eriods  of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  be 
a-^sured,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.  D.  431  (1,  iii.  c.  61,  p.  312) ;  and  under  Varanes,  or  Bahram,  king 
of  Persia  (1.  iii.  c.  64,  p.  317),  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  420  to  440.  See  Assemanni, 
Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  396.  t 


archy,  Bahram  V.,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  placed  the  last 
native  prince,  Ardaschir,  son  of  Bahram  Schahpour,  on  the  throne  of  the  Per- 
sian division  of  Armenia-  St.  Martin,  v.  .506-  This  Ardaschir  was  the  Artasires 
of  Gibbon.  The  archbishoj>  Isaac  is  called  by  the  Armenians  the  Patriarch 
Sahag.    St.  Martin,  vi.  2!).— M. 

*  Five  hundred  and  eighty.  St.  Martin,  ibid.  He  places  this  event  A.  C. 
429.— M. 

+  According  to  M.  St.  ]Martin,  vi.  32,  Vagharschah,  or  Valarsaces,  was  ap. 
pointed  king  by  his  brother  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Parthia.— M. 
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dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Artasires,*  under  the  new  and 
significant  appellation  of  Persarmenia,  were  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  jjrovince.  This  usurpation  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Roman  government ;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon 
terminated  by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  partition  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia  :  f  and  a  territorial  acquisition, 
which  Augustus  might  have  despised,  reflected  some  lustre 
on  the  declining  empire  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 

*  Artasires  or  ArdascMr  was  probably  sent  to  the  castle  of  Oblivion.  St.  Mar- 
tin, vi.  31.— M. 

t  The  duration  oi  the  Anueniau  kingdom,  according  to  M.  St.  Martiu,  was  580 
years. — M. 
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CIIAPTEK  XXXIIL 

DEATH    OV    IIONORIirS. — VALENTIXIA?^    III.   EMPEROR    OF   THE 

WEST. ADMINISTRATION     OF     IIIS     MOTHER    PLACIDIA. 

AETIUS  AND    BONIFACE. CONQUEST     OF    AFRICA    BY    THE 

VANDALS. 

During  a,  long  and  disgraceful  reign  of  t^ve^ty-eight 
years,  Honorias,  emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  from 
the  friendsliip  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  his  nephew, 
who  reigned  over  tlie  East ;  and  Constantinople  beheld, 
with  apparent  indifference  and  secret  joy,  the  calamities  of 
Rome.  The  strange  adventures  of  Placidia  ^  gradually  re- 
newed and  cemented  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires.  The 
daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive,  and 
the  queen,  of  the  Goths ;  she  lost  an  affectionate  husband  ; 
she  was  dragged. in  chains  by  his  insulting  assassin  ;  she 
tasted  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  for  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat. 
After  her  return  from  Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  experienced 
a,  new  persecution  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  averse 
to  a  marriage,  which  had  been  stipulated  without  her  con- 
sent ;  and  the  brave  Constantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the 
tyrants  whom  he  had  vanquished,  received  from  the  hand  of 
llonorius  himself,  the  struggling  and  reluctant  hand  of  the 
widow  of  Adolphus.  But  her  resistance  ended  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  nu|)tials  :  nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become 
the  mother  of  Honoria  and  Valentinian  the  Third,  or  to  as- 
sume and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
her  grateful  husband.  The  generous  soldier,  whose  time 
had  hitherto  been  divided  between  social  pleasure  and  mili- 
tary service,  was  taught  new  lessons  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion ;  he  extorted  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  servant  of 
llonorius  was  associated  to  the  empire  of  the  West.  The 
death  of  Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign, 
instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase  the  power  of 
Placidia ;    and    the  indecent  familiarity  ^  of    her   brother, 

1  See  p.  fiO. 

2  Td  ixvvvexri  KaTa  cTOfj-a  ^i\ritxa.Ta,  IS  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  (apud 
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which  might  be  no  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a  childish 
affection,  were  universally  attributed  to  incestuous  love. 
On  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a 
nurse,  this  excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  irre- 
concilable quarrel :  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister 
were  not  long  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  and 
as  the  Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  the  city  of 
Ravenna  was  agitated  with  bloody  and  dangerous  tumults, 
which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or  voluntary 
retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children.  The  royal  exiles 
landed  at  Constantino})le,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Theo- 
dosius,  during  the  festival  of  the  Persian  victories.  They 
were  treated  with  kindness  and  magnificence;  but  as  the 
statues  of  the  emperor  Constantius  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Eastern  court,  the  title  of  Augusta  could  not  decently 
be  allowed  to  liis  widow.  Within  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Placidia,  a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death 
of  Honorius,  the  consequence  of  a  dropsy  ;  but  the  impor- 
tant secret  was  not  divulged,  till  the  necessary  orders  had 
been  despatched  for  the  march  of  a  large  body  of  troops  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  shops  and  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople remained  shut  during  seven  days  ;  and  the  loss 
of  a  foreign  prince,  who  could  neither  be  esteemed  nor 
regretted,  was  celebrated  with  loud  and  affected  demon- 
strations of  the  public  grief. 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated,  the 
vacant  throne  of  Honorius  w^as  usurped  by  the  ambition  of 
a  stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John  ;  he  filled  the 
confidential  office  of  Primicerius^  or  principal  secretary; 
and  history  has  attributed  to  his  character  more  virtues, 
than  can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  ■'dolation  of  the  most 
sacred  duty.  Elated  by  the  submission  of  Italy,  and  the 
hope  of  an  alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult, 
by  an  embassy,  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  emperor ;  but 
when  he  understood  that  his  agents  had  been  banished,  im- 
prisoned, and  at  length  chased  away  with  deserved  igno- 
miny, John  prepared  to  assert,  by  arms,  the  injustice  of  his 
claims.  In  such  a  cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodo- 
sius  should  have  marched  in  person  ;  but  the  young  emperor 

Photium,  p.  197) ;  who  means,  perliaps,  to  describe  tbe  same  caresses  which  INTa- 
homet  bestowed  on  his  Oaiujhter  Pliatemah.  Quando  (says  the  prophet  himself), 
quando  subit  milii  desideriiim  Pa:alisi,  Ooculor  earn,  et  ingero  liiiguain  meam  iu 
OS  ejus.  But  this  sensual  indulgence  was  justified  by  miracle  and  mystery  ;  and 
the  anecdote  has  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  Reverend  Father  Ma- 
racci,  ixx  his  Version  and  Confutation  of  the  Koran,  torn.  1.  p.  32. 
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was  easily  diverted,   by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash  and 
hazardous  a  design  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedi- 
tion was  prudently  intrusted  to   Ardaburius,   and  his   son 
Aspar,  who  had   already  signalized  their  valor  against  the 
Persians.     It  was  resolved  that  Ardaburius  should  embark 
with  the  infantry  ;  whilst  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
conducted  Placidia  and  her  son  Valentinian   along  tlie   sea- 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.     The  march  of  the  cavalry  was  ])er- 
formed  with  such  active  diligence,  that  they  surprised,  with- 
out resistance,   the   important  city  of  Aquileia  :  when  the 
hopes  of   Aspar  were  unexpectedly  confounded  by  the  in- 
telligence, that   a   storm   liad  dispersed  the  Imperial  fleet ; 
and  that  his  father,  with  only  two   galleys,  was  taken  and 
carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of  Ravenna.     Yet  this  inci- 
dent, unfortunate  as  it  might  seem,  facilitated  the  conquest 
of  Italy.      Ardaburius  employed,  or  abused,  tlie  courteous 
freedom  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive  among 
the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  gratitude ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  invited,  by  private 
messages,  and    pressed   tlie    approach    of,  Aspar.     A  shep- 
herd,   whom   the   popular    credulity   transformed    into  an 
angel,  guided  the  eastern  cavalry  by  a  secret,  and,  it  was 
tliought,  an  impassable  road,  through  the  morasses  of   the 
Po :  the  gates    of   Ravenna,  after  a  short   struggle,    were 
thrown  open  ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was  delivered  to 
the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  conquerors.     His 
right  hand  was  first  cut  off  ;  and,  after  he  had  been  exposed, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  to  the  public  derision,  John  was  be- 
headed in  the  circus  of  Aquileia.     The  emperor  Theodosius, 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the 
horse-races  ;  and  singing,  as  he  marched  through  the  streets, 
a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his  people  from  the  Hippodrome 
to  the  church,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
grateful  devotion.^ 

In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  to  various  precedents, 
might  be  considered  as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  patri- 
monial, it  was  impossible  that  the  intricate  claims  of  female 
and  collateral  succession   should  be  clearly  defined ;  ^  and 

3  For  these  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire,  consult  Olympiodor.  apud 
Phot.  pp.  192,  193,  196,  197,  200  ;  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  16  ;  Socrates,  1.  vii.  2.'!,  21 ;  Phi- 
lostorgius,  1.  xii.  c.  10,  11,  and  Godefroy,  Di^sertat.  p.  486;  Procopius,  de  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3,  pp.  182,  183  :  Theophanes,  in  Chronograph,  pp.  72,  73,  and  the 
Chronicles. 

■*  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  ii.  c.  7.  He  has  laboriously,  but  vainly, 
attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  various  and 
discordant  modes  of  royal  succession,  which  have  been  introduced  by  fraud  or 
f6rce,  by  time  or  accident. 
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Theodosius,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity  or  conquest,  might 
have  reigned  the  sole  legitimate  emperor  of  the  Komans. 
For  a  moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  unbounded  sway  ;  but  his  indolent  temper  gradually 
acquiesced  in  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  He  contented 
himself  with  the  possession  of  the  East ;  and  wisely  relin- 
quished the  laborious  task  of  waging  a  distant  and  doubtful 
war  against  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps  ;  or  of  securing 
the  obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds 
were  alienated  by  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  language 
and  interest.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition, 
Theodosius  resolved  to  imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grand- 
father, and  to  seat  his  cousin  Yalcntinian  on  the  throne  of 
the  West.  The  royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Constanti- 
nople by  the  title  of  jS^'ohilissiimcs :  he  Avas  promoted,  be- 
fore his  departure  from  Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  Ccesar  ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  j^atrician 
Helion,  by  the  authority  of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate,  saluted  Yalentinian  th(^  Third  by  tlie  name  of 
Ausfustus,  and  solemnlv  invested  him  with  the  diadem  and 
Imperial  purple.^  By  the  agreement  of  the  three  females 
who  governed  the  Roman  world,  the  son  of  Placidia  was 
betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  and 
Athenais;  and  as  soon  as  the  lover  and  liis  bride  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  this  honorable  alliance  was  faith- 
fully accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  compensation, 
perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Avar,  the  Western  Illyricum 
Avas  detached  from  the  Italian  dominions,  and  yielded  to 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.^  The  emperor  of  the  East 
acquired  the  useful  dominion  of  the  rich  and  maritime  proA'- 
ince  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous  soAcreignty  of  Panno- 
nia  and  Xoricum,  Avhich  had  been  filled  and  ravaged  above 
tAventy  years  by  a  promiscuous  croAA'd  of  Huns,  Ostrogoths, 
Vandals,  and  l^avarians,  Theodosius  and  Yalentinian  con- 
tinued to  respect  the  obligations  of  their  public  and  domes- 
tic alliance;  but  the  unity  of  the  Ivoman  government  Avas 
finally  dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  the  Aalidity  of 
all  future  laws  AA\as  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their  pecu- 
liar author ;  unless  he  should  think  pro2)er  to  communicate 

5  Tlie  originol  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Miiratori,  Annali  d'ltalia.  tom.  iv. 
p.  139)  whether  A'alenlininn  received  Uie  Imperial  diadem  ot  Home  or  Ifaveinia. 
Ill  this  uncertainty,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  some  ret^pect  was  shown  to  the 
senate. 

•i  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  PeuplcR  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  pp.  292-300)  Las 
established  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  and  traced  the  consequences,  of 
this  remarkable  cession. 
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them,  subscribed  Avith  his  own  hand,  for  the  approbation  of 
his  independent  colleague."^ 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  tlie  title  of  Augustus,  was 
no  more  than  six  years  of  age ;  and  his  long  minority  was 
intrusted  to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother,  who  might  as- 
sert a  female  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Western  empire. 
Placidia  envied,  but  she  could  not  equal,  the  reputation  and 
virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  'of  Theodosius,  the  elegant 
genius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pul- 
cheria.  The  mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous  of  the 
power  which  she  was  incapable  of  exercising ;  ^  she  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  in  the  name  of  her  son;  and  the  character 
of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually  countenanced  the  sus- 
picion that  Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute 
education,  and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every 
manly  and  honorable  pursuit.  Amidst  tlie  decay  of  military 
spirit,  her  armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals,  Aetius^ 
and  Boniface,^^  who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  the  last  of 
the  Romans.  Their  union  might  have  supported  a  sinking 
empire;  their  discord  was  the  fatal  and  immediate  cause  of 
the  loss  of  Africa.  The  invasion  and  defeat  of  Attila  have 
immortalized  the  fame  of  Aetius ;  and  though  time  has 
thrown  a  shade  over  the  exploits  of  his  rival,  the  defence  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the  military 
talents  of  Count  Boniface.  In  the  iield  of  battle,  in  partial 
encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  was  still  the  terroi*  of  the 
Barbarians  :  the  clergy,  and  particularly  liis  friend  Angustin, 
were  edified  by  the  Cliristian  piety  wliich  had  once  tempted 
him  to  retire  from  the  world ;  the  people  applauded  his 
spotless   integrity ;  the  army  dreaded   his  equal  and  inex- 

7  See  the  first  novel  of  Theodosius,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  commuuicatea 
(A.  D.  438)  the  Theodosiau  Code.  About  forty  years  before  that  time,  the  unity 
of  legislation  had  been  proved  by  an  exception.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous 
in  the  cities  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  i)r(jduced  a  law  of  the  Easi.  to  justify  iheir 
exemption  from  municipal  ollices  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi,  lit.  viii.  leg.  13) ;  and  the 
Western  emperor  was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the  law,  quain 
constat  meis  partibus  esse  damnosam.     Cod.  Theod,  1.  xi.  tit.  i.  leg.  158. 

8  Cassiodorus  (Variar,  1.  xi.  Kpist.  i.  p.  238)  has  eomi)ared  the  regencies  of 
Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  Ife  arraigns  the  weakness  of  the  mother  of  Valcn- 
tuiian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mistress.  On  this  occasion,  flatteiy 
seems  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

9  Fhilo.-torgius,  1.  xii.  c.  12,  and  Oodefrov's  Dissertat.  p.  493,  &o.,  and  P.enatus 
Frigeridus,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  ].  ii,  c.  8,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  163.  The  father  of  Aetius 
was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  province  of  Scythia,  and  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry  ;  his  mother  was  a  rich  and  noble  Italian.  From  his  ear- 
liest youth,  Aetius,  as  a  soldier  and  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the  Barba- 
rians. 

^^  For  the  character  of  Boniface,  see  Olympiodorus,  apud  Phot.  p.  190;  and 
St.  Angustin,  ai)ud  Tilleniont,  Memoires  Ec'cles.  torn.  xiii.  pp.  712-715,  Sm.  The 
bishop  of  Hippo  at  length  deplored  the  fall  of  his  friend,  who,  after  a  solemn 
vow  of  chastity,  had  married  a  second  wife  of  the  Arian  sect,  and  who  waii  sus- 
pected of  keeping  several  concubines  in  his  house. 
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orable  justice,  which  may  be  displayed  in  a  very  singular 
example.  A  j^easant,  who  complained  of  the  criminal  inti- 
macy between  his  wife  and  a  Gothic  soldier,  Avas  directed 
to  attend  his  tribunal  the  following  day:  in  the  evening  the 
count,  who  had  diligently  informed  himself  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  assignation,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten  miles 
into  the  country,  surprised  the  guilty  couple,  punished  the 
soldier  with  instant  death,  and  silenced  the  complaints  of 
the  husband  by  presenting  him,  the  next  morning,  Avith  the 
head  of  the  adulterer.  The  abilities  of  Aetius  and  Boniface 
might  have  been  usefully  employed  against  the  public  ene- 
mies, in  separate  and  important  commands;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  their  past  conduct  should  have  decided  the  real 
favor  and  confidence  of  the  empress  Placidia.  In  the  mel- 
ancholy season  of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone  had 
maintained  her  cause  with  unshaken  fidelity :  and  the  troops 
and  treasures  of  Africa  had  essentially  contributed  to  ex- 
tinguish the  rebellion.  The  same  rebellion  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Aetius,  who  brought  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  Iluns  from  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  for  the  service  of  the  usurper.  The  untimely 
death  of  John  compelled  him  to  accept  an  advantageous 
treaty;  but  he  still  continued,  the  subject  and  the  soldier  of 
Valentinian,  to  entertain  a  secret,  perhaps  a  treasonable, 
correspondence  with  his  Barbarian  allies,  whose  retreat  had 
been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts,  and  more  liberal  promises. 
But  Aetius  possessed  an  advantage  of  singular  moment  in  a 
female  reign ;  he  was  present :  he  besieged,  with  artful  and 
assiduous  flattery,  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  disguised  his 
dark  designs  with  the  mask  of  loyalty  and  friendsli'p;  nnd 
at  length  deceived  both  liis  mistress  and  his  absent  rival,  by 
a  subtle  conspiracy,  which  a  weak  woman  and  a  brave  man 
could  not  easily  suspect.  He  had  secretly  persuaded  "  Pla- 
cidia to  recall  Boniface  from  the  government  of  Africa;  lie 
secretly  advised  Boniface  to  disobey  the  Imperial  summons  : 
to  the  one,  he  represented  the  order  as  a  sentence  of  death; 
to  the  other,  he  stated  the  refusal  as  a  signal  of  revolt;  and 
when  the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  had  armed  tlie 
province  in  his  defence,  Aetius  applauded  his  sagacity  in 
foreseeing  the  rebellion,  which  his  own  perfidy  had  excited. 

"  Prooopius  (tie  Bell.  Vandcal.  1,  i.  c.  3,  4,  pp.  182-18R)  relates  the  fraud  of 
Aelius,  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  and  the  loss  of  Atrica.  This  anecdoti',  which  la 
supported  by  some  collateral  testimony  (see  liuinart,  Hist,  Bersecut.  Vandal,  pp. 
420,  -121),  seems  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  and  modem  courts,  and  would 
be  naturally  revealed  by  the  repentance  of  Boniface. 
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A  temperate  inquiry  into  the  real  motives  of  Boniface  would 
luive  restored  a  faithful  servant  to  liis  duty  and  to  the  re- 
public ;  but  the  arts  of  Aetius  still  continued  to  betray  and 
to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecution,  to  em- 
brace the  most  desperate  counsels.  The  success  Avith  which 
]ie  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks,  could  not  inspire  a 
vain  confidence,  that  at  the  head  of  some  loose,  disorderly 
Africans,  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular  forces 
of  the  West,  commanded  by  a  rival,  whose  military  charac- 
ter it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, the  last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  Boniface 
despatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp, 
of  Gonderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a 
strict  alliance,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  per- 
petual settlement. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Ilonorius 
had  obtained  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain ;  except 
only  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi  and  the 
Vandals  had  fortified  their  camps,  in  mutual  discord  and 
hostile  independence.  The  Vandals  prevailed ;  and  their 
adversaries  were  besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  between 
Leon  and  Oviedo,  till  the  npproach  of  Count  Asterius  com- 
pelled, or  rather  provoked,  the  victorious  Barbarians  to  re- 
move the  scene  of  the  war  to  the  plains  of  Boetica.  The 
raj3id  progress  of  the  Vandals  soon  required  a  more  effectual 
opposition  ;  and  the  master-general  Castinus  marched  against 
thein  with  a  numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Van- 
quished in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy,  Castinus  fied  with 
dishonor  to  Tarragona  ;  and  this  memorable  defeat,  which 
lias  been  represented  as  the  punishment,  was  most  probably 
the  effect,  of  his  rash  presum])tion.^^  Seville  and  Cartha- 
gena  became  the  reward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious 
conquerors;  and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the  harbor 
of  Carthagena  might  easily  transport  them  to  the  Isles  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the  Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a 
secure  recess,  had  vainly  concealed  their  families  and  their 
fortunes.  The  experience  of  navigation,  and  j^ei-haps  the 
prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to  accept  the 
invitation  which  they  received  from  Count  Boniface ;  and 
the  death  of  Gonderic  served  only  to  forward  and  animate 
the  bold  enterprise.  In  the  room  of  a  prince  not  con  spicu- 
le Seethe  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  (de  Gubernat,  Dei,  1. 
vii.  p.  246,  Paris^  1G08)  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandals  to  their  superior  piety. 
They  fasted,  tliey  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bible  in  front  of  the  Host,  with  the 
design,  perhaps,  of  reproaching  the  perfidy  and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 
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ous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind  or  bod}^  tliey  ac- 
quired his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Genseric  ;  ^^  a  name, 
which,  in  the  destruction  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  has  deserved 
an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The 
king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have  been  of  a  middle 
stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  Avhich  he  had  contracted 
by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  His  slow  and  cautious 
speech  seldom  declared  the  deep  purposes  of  his  soul;  he 
disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  vanquished;  but  he 
indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and  revenge.  The 
ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds  and  without 
scruples ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexterously  employ  the 
dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who  might  be  use- 
ful to  his  success,  or  to  scatter  among  his  enemies  the  seeds 
of  hatred  and  contention.  Almost  in  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture he  was  informed  that  Iletmanric,  king  of  the  Suevi, 
had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories,  which  he 
was  resolved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric 
pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of  tlie  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida ; 
precipitated  the  king  and  his  army  into  the  River  Anas, 
and  calmly  returned  to  the  sea-shore  to  embark  his  victori- 
ous ti'oops.  Tlie  vessels  which  transported  the  Vandals  over 
the  modern  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles 
in  breadth,  were  furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously 
wished  their  departure ;  and  by  the  African  general,  Avho 
had  implored  their  formidable  assistance.^'* 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  multi- 
ply the  martial  swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  Korth,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account  of 
the  army  which  Gensei-ic  mustered  on  the  coast  of  Mauri- 
tania. The  Vandals,  who  in  twenty  years  had  penetrated 
from  the  Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas,  were  united  under  the  com- 
mand of  tlieir  warlike  king;  and  he  reigned  with  equal 
authority  over  the  Alani,  who  had  passed,  within  the  term 
of  human  life,  from  the  cold  of  Scythia  to  the  excessive  heat 
of  an  African  climate.     The  hopes  of  the  bold  enterprise 

^3  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  exprepged)  statura  mediocris  et  equi  casQ. 
claudicans,  auimo  profundus,  serutone  rarus,  luxurhe  conteniDtor,  IrA  turbidus, 
habendi  cupidus,  ad  solicitandas  gentes  providentjssimus,  semiiia  contenlionuni 
jacere,  odia  tuiscere  paratus.  JoruaiidtB,  de  Kebus  Geticis,  c.  33,  i>.  657.  This  por- 
trait, which  is  drawn  with  some  skill,  and  a  strong  likeness,  must  have  been  cop- 
ied from  the  Gothic  history  of  Cassiodorus. 

1-  See  the  Chronicle  of  "idatiug.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  contemporary, 
places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  yeav  of  Abraham 
(whicli  commences  in  October),  244-1.  This  date,  which  coincides  with  A,  J).  429, 
is  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another  Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  the 
opinion  of  those  writers  who  have  marked  for  that  event  one  of  the  two  i)reced- 
iug  years,    bee  Pagi  Critica,  torn,  ii,  p.  205,  &c. 
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had  excited  many  braA^e  adventurers  of  the  Gothic  nation; 
and  many  de.s])erate  provincials  were  tempted  to  re])air 
their  fortunes  by  tlie  same  means  wliicli  had  occasioned 
their  ruin.  Yet  tliis  various  multitude  amount(id  only  to 
fifty  tliousand  effective  men  :  and  though  Gensei-ic  artfully 
magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by  appointing  eighty  diili- 
archs^  or  coniman<lers  of  thousands,  the  fallacious  increase 
of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  would  scarcely  have 
swelled  his  army  to  the  number  of  fourscore  thousand  per- 
sons.^^  But  his  own  dexterity,  and  the  discontents  of  Africa, 
soon  fortified  the  Vandal  powers,  by  the  accession  of  numer- 
ous and  active  allies.  The  parts  of  Mauritania  which  bor- 
der on  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were  filled 
with  a  fierce  and  untractable  race  of  men,  whose  savage 
temper  had  been  exasperated,  rather  than  reclaimed,  by 
their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  wandering  Moors,^^ 
as  they  gradually  ventured  to  approacli  the  sen-shore,  and 
the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have  viewed  with  terror  and 
astonishment  the  dress,  the  armor,  the  martial  ])ride  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  unknown  strangers  who  had  landed  on  their 
const;  and  the  fair  complexions  of  the  blue-eyed  warriors 
of  Germany  formed  a  very  singular  contrast  with  the 
swarthy  or  olive  hue  which  is  derived  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  difficulties  had  in 
some  measure  been  removed,  which  arose  from  the  mutual 
ignorance  of  their  respective  language,  the  Moors,  regardless 
of  any  future  consequence,  embi-aced  the  alliance  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages  rushed  from 
the  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  i-e- 
venge  on  the  polished  tyrants,  w'ho  liad  injuriously  expelled 
them  from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  Donatists  "  was  an  event  not  less 
favorable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  Seventeen  years  be- 
fore he  landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at 

15  Compare  Prooopiua  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  o.  5,  p.  100)  and  Victor  Yitensis 
(de  Perseciitioiie  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  1,  p.  .3,  edit,  lluinart).  W^e  are  assured  by  Ida- 
lias,  that  Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  Vandalis  omnibus  eorunique  familiiS; 
and  Possidius  (in  Vit.  Augustin.  c.  28,  apud  Kuinart,  p.  427)  describes  his  army  as 
nianus  ingens  immaidum  gentium  \^andaloruni  et  Alanorurn,  commixtam  secum 
habens  Gothorum  gentem  aliarunique  diversarum  personas. 

1''  lor  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  G,  p. 
2i!)) ;  for  their  figure  and  com})lexion,  M.  de  Buffon  (llist-oii-e  Katurelle,  torn.  iii. 
p.  4.30).  Procopius  says  in  general,  that  the  Moors  had  joined  the  Vandals  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5,  p.  1!K))  :  and  it  is  i)robable 
that  the  independent  tribes  did  not  embrace  any  nniform  system  of  j)o]icy. 

^''  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  tom.  xiii.  pp.  r)l('>-,'>.')8  ;  an<l  the  whole  series 
of  the  i)er8ecution,  in  the  original  monuments,  i)ublished  by  Dupin  at  the  end 
of  Uptatus,  pp.  323-515.  ■         ■  ■ 

Vol.  III.— 9 
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Carthage,  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  Catholics 
were  satisfied,  tliat,  after  tlie  invincible  reasons  which  tliey 
had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  schismatics  must  be  inex- 
cusable and  voluntary  ;  and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  per- 
suaded to  inflict  the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction 
which  had  so  long  abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Tliree 
hundred  bishops,^^  with  many  thousands  of  tlie  inferior 
clergy,  were  torn  from  their  churches,  stripped  of  their  eccle- 
siastical possessions,  banished  to  the  islands,  and  proscribed 
by  the  laws,  if  they  presumed  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
provinces  of  Africa.  Their  numerous  congregations,  both 
in  cities  and  in  the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  of  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  A  regular 
scale  of  fines,  from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was 
curiously  ascertained,  according  to  the  distinctions  of  rank 
and  fortune,  to  punish  the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic 
conventicle  ;  and  if  the  fine  had  been  levied  five  times,  Avith- 
out  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  offender,  liis  future  pun- 
ishment was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial  court.-^^ 
By  these  severities,  which  obtained  the  warmest  approba- 
tion of  St.  Augustin,^*^  great  numbers  of  Donatists  were  rec- 
onciled to  the  Catholic  Church  :  but  the  fanatics,  Avho  still 
persevered  in  their  opi^osition,  were  provoked  to  madness 
and  despair;  the  distracted  country  was  filled  with  tumult 
and  bloodshed  ;  the  armed  troops  of  Circumcellions  alter- 
nately pointed  their  rage  against  themselves,  or  against  their 
adversaries;  and  the  calendar  of  martyrs  received  on  both 
sides  a  considerable  augmentation.-^  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Genseric,  a  Christian,  but  an  enemy  of  the  orthodox 
communion,  showed  himself  to  the  Donatists  as  a  powerful 
deliverer,  from  Avhom  they  might  reasonably  exj^ect  the  re- 
's The  Donatist  1  ishops,  at  the  conference  of  Carthage,  amounted  to  27f>;  and 
they  assert,  d  that  their  whole  nunibor  was  not  less  than  400.  The  Catholics  had 
286  present,  120  absent,  besides  sixty-foiir  v;icant  bishoprics. 

!'■•  The  lifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  exl.ibts  a 
series  of  the  Imperial  laws  against  tlie  Dona.ists.  from  the  year  400  to  tlu  year 
428.  Of  these  the  54th  law,  promulgated  by  Honorius,  A.  D.  414,  is  the  most 
severe  and  effectual. 

20  St.  Augustin  altered  his  opinion  with  regnrd  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
heretics.  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence  for  the  Manicha;ans, 
lias  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Locke  (vol.  iii.  p.  4t>l»)  among  the  clioice  specimens  of 
liis  common-place  book.  Another  pliilosopher,  tha  celebrated  Bayle  (torn.  ii.  pp. 
445-490),  has  refuted,  with  superfluous  diligence  and  ingenuity,  Ihe  arguments  by 
which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  justilied,  in  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the  Do- 
natists. 

21  See  Tillemont,  Mc^m.  Eccles.  tom.  xiii.  pp.  586-502,  ?n6.  The  Donatists 
boasted  of  tbou>'an(I.<i  of  these  voluntary  martyrs.  Augusiin  asserts,  ai.d  j)r(iba- 
bly  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much  exaggeiated  ;  but  he  sternly  main- 
tains, that  it  was  better  that  some  should  burn  themselves  in  this  world,  than 
that  all  should  burn  iu  hell  flames. 
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peal  of  the  odlons  and  oppressive  edicts  of  tTie  Roman  em- 
perors.'^^  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  fjiciiitated  by  tlie 
active  zeal,  or  the  secret  favor,  of  a  domestic  faction  ;  the 
wanton  outra^-es  acjainst  tlie  churches  and  the  clei'Gcy  of 
wliich  the  Vandals  are  accused,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to 
the  fanaticism  of  their  allies;  and  the  intolcr.mt  s]  irit  which 
disgraced  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  the  most  important  province  of  the  West.^^ 

The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strange 
intelligence,  that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favors,  and 
so  niany  services,  had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  invited 
the  Barbarians  U)  destroy  the  province  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand. The  friends  of  Boniface,  who  still  believed  that  his 
criminal  behavior  might  be  excused  by  some  lionorable  mo- 
tive, solicited,  during  the  absence  of  Aetius,  a  free  confer- 
ence with  the  Count  of  Africa ;  and  Darius,  an  oflicer  of 
hiirh  distinction,  was  named  for  the  important  embassy.^* 
In  their  first  interview  at  Carthage,  the  imaginary  provoca- 
tions were  mutually  explained  ;  tlie  op])osite  letters  of 
Aetius  were  produced  and  compared;  and  the  fraud  was 
easily  detected.  Placidiaand  Boniface  lamented  their  fatal 
error;  and  the  count  liad  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide 
in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose  liis  head  to 
her  future  resentment.  His  repentance  was  fervent  and 
sincere ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  ])Ower  to  restore  the  edifice  which  lie  liad  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  Carthage  and  the  Koman  garrisons  returned 
with  their  general  to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian  ;  but  the 
rest  of  Africa  was  still  distracted  with  war  and  faction  ; 
and  the  inexorable  king  of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms 
of  accommodation,  sternly  refused  to  relinquish  tlie  posses- 
sion of  his  prey.  The  band  of  veterans  who  marched  under 
the  standard  of  Boniface,  and  his  hasty  levies  of  provincial 

*2  According  to  St.  Augnstiii  and  Theodoret,  the  Donatisfs  were  incUned  to 
the  principle.--,  or  Jit  Ica-t  to  the  i^arty,  of  the  Arians,  which  Genseric  supported. 
Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  GH. 

23  See  Baronins,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  428,  No.  7,  A.  D.  430,  No.  35.  The  cardi- 
nal, though  more  inclined  to  seek  the  cause  of  great  events  in  heaven  than  oa 
the  earth,  has  observed  tlie  apparent  connection  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Donat- 
ists.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Barbarians,  the  schi  matics  of  Africa  enjoj'ed  au 
obscure  pciace  of  one  hundred  years;  at,  the  end  of  which,  we  may  again  trace 
them  by  the  light  of  the  Imperial  persecutions.  See  Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
tom.  vi.  p.  192,  <<;c. 

'*  In  a  conlidontial  letter  to  Count  Boniface,  St.  Augustin,  without  examin- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  dischax'ge  the  duties  of  a 
Chrisiian  and  a  subject ;  to  extri<  ate  himself  without  delay  from  his  dangerous 
and  guilty  situation  :  aiui  even,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  em- 
brace a  life  of  celibacy  and  penance  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiii.  p.  890). 
The  bishop  was  intimately  connected  with  JDarius,  the  minister  of  peace  (Id. 
tom.  xiii.  p.  92b), 
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troops,  were  defeated  Avith  considerable  loss  ;  the  victorious 
Barbarians  insulted  the  open  country;  and  Carthage,  Cirta, 
and  Hippo  Regius,  were  the  only  cities  that  appeared  to 
rise  above  the  general  inundation. 

The  lono;  and  nai-row  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  filled 
with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  mngnificence  ; 
and  the  respective  degrees  of  imju'ovement  might  be  accu- 
rately measured   by  the  distance  from   Carthage  and  tlie 
Mediterranean.      A   simple    reflection    will    im.press   every 
tliinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of  fertility  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  country  was  extremely  populous ;  the  inhabitants 
reserved  a  liberal  subsistence  for  tlieir  own  use  ;  and  the  an- 
nual exportation,  particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and 
])lentiful,  that  Africa  deserved  the   name  of  the  common 
granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind.     On  a  sudden  the  seven 
fruitful   provinces,    from    Tangier  to    Tripoli,    Avere    over- 
whelmed by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  ;  whose  destructive 
rage  lias  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  popular  animosity, 
religious  zeal,  and   extravagant  declamation.     War,  in  its 
fairest  form,  implies  a  perpetual  violation  of  humanity  and 
justice;  and  the  hostilities  of  Barbarians   are   inflamed  by 
the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which  incessantly  disturbs  their 
peaceful  and  domestic  society.     The  Vandals,  where  they 
found  resistance,  seldom  gave  quarter ;    and  the   deaths  of 
their  valiant  countrymen  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the 
cities  under  Avhose  walls  they  had  fallen.     Careless  of  the 
distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed  every 
species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  from  the  captives 
a  discovery  of  their  hidden   wealth.     The   stern   policy  of 
Genseric  justified  his  frequent  exam])les  of  military  execu- 
tion ;  he  was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or 
of  those  of  his  followers ;    and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
aggravated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  Donatists.     Yet  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded, 
that  it  was  the  common  ])ractice  of  the  Vandals  to  cxtir]:)ate 
the  olives,  and  other  fruit  trees,  of  a  country  where  they  in- 
tended to  settle  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  strat- 
agem to  slaughter  great  numbers  of   their  prisoners  before 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  city,  for  the  sole  pur])ose  of  infecting 
the   air,   and   producing  a  i)esti]ence,  of  which  they  them- 
selves must  have  been  the  first  victims.^^ 

25  The  original  complaints  of  the  desolaiion  of  Africa  are  contained,  1.  In  a 
letter  trom  Caprcolus,  bishop  of  Carthai^e,  to  excuse  his  absence  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  (ap  lluinart,  p.  427).  2.  In  the  life  of  St.  Auj;;nstin  bv  his  friend 
and  colleague  Tossidius  (ap.  lluinart,  p.  427).    3.  In  the  History  of  the  Vaiulalic 
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The  generous  mind  of  Count  Boniface  was  tortured  by 
tlio  exquisite  distress  of  beliolding  the  ruin  wliich  he  had 
occasioned,  and  whose  ra])id  progress  he  was  unable  to 
check.  After  tlie  h)ss  of  a  battle,  lie  retired  into  IIii)po  Re- 
gius, where  lie  was  immediately  besieged  by  an  enemy, 
who  considered  liim  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Africa.  The 
maritime  colony  of  Ilippo^'^  about  two  hundred  miles  west- 
ward of  Carthage,  had  formerly  acquired  tlie  distinguished 
epithet  of  Hegius^  from  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings  ; 
and  some  remains  of  trade  and  populousness  still  adhere  to 
the  modern  city,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  tlie  corrupted 
name  of  Bona.  The  military  labors,  and  anxious  reflec- 
tions, of  Count  Boniface,  were  alleviated  by  the  edifying 
conversation  of  his  friend  St.  Augustin  ;  ^^  till  tliat  bishop, 
the  light  and  pillar  of  the  Catholic  church,  was  gently  re- 
leaser!, in  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  from  the  actual  and  the  impending 
calamities  of  his  country.  The  youth  of  Augustin  had  been 
stained  by  the  vices  and  errors  which  he  so  ingenuously  con- 
fesses ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion  to  that  of 
liis  death,  the  manners  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  were  pure 
and  austere;  and  the  most  cons])icuous  of  his  virtues  was 
an  ardent  zeal  against  heretics  of  every  denomination  ;  the 
Manichaians,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians,  against  whom 
lie  waged  a  perpetual  controversy.  AVhen  the  city,  some 
months  after  his  death,  was  burnt  by  the  Yandals,  the 
library  was  fortunately  saved,  which  contained  his  A'olumi- 
nous  writings ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  separate  books 
or  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete  ex- 
position of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a  copious  mng- 
azine  of  epistles  and  homilies.^^    According  to  the  judgment 

Persecution,  by  Victor  Vitensis  (1.  i.  c.  1,  2.  3.  edit.  Ruinart).  The  last  picture, 
"which  w:is  drawn  sixty  years  after  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  autlior's 
passions  than  of  the  truth  of  facts. 

2^  See  ("cUarius,  Geograpli.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  112.  Leo  African,  in  llamu- 
Bio,  torn.  i.  fo].  70.  L'Afrique  de  Marniol,  torn.  ii.  pp.  431,  4.')7.  Shaw's  Travels, 
pp.  AC),  47.  The  old  IIipi)o  Regius  was  linally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  sev- 
enth century  ;  but  a  new  town,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  was  built  with  the 
materials  ;  and  it  contained,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aliout  three  hundred  fam- 
ilies of  iuilustrioiis,  but  turbulent,  manufacturers.  The  adjacent  territory  \a 
renowned  for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fruits. 

27  The  life  of  St.  Augustin,  l)y  Tillemont,  tills  a  quarto  volume  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn,  xiii.)  of  more  than  one  thousand  ija-^es  ;  an<l  tlio  diligence  of  tliMt  leained 
Jansenist  was  excited,  on  thin  occasion,  by  factious  and  devout  zeal  for  the 
founder  of  his  sect. 

23  Stich,  at  least,  is  tlie  account  of  Victor  A'iten sis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c. 
?) ;  though  Gennadius  seems  to  doubt  vvhe'her  any  person  liad  read,  or  (!ve]i  col- 
lected, nil  the  works  of  St.  Augustin  (sea  Ilieronvm.  Onera,  tom.  i.  )).  ?,V\  in  Cat- 
alog. Scriptor.  Eccles).  They  have  been  repeatedly  printed -.  andDupiu  (Bibli- 
otheque  Eccles.  toni.  iii.  pp.  ir.S-257)  has  given  a  lar.ie  and  satisfactorv  abstract 
of  them  atj  they  stand  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Ueuedictines.    INIy  personal  ac- 
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of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial  learning  of  Au- 
giistin  Avas  confined  to  the  Latin  language ;  -^  and  his  styie, 
thougli  sometimes  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  passion,  is 
usually  clouded  by  false  and  affected  rhetoric.  But  he  pos- 
sessed a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind  ;  lie  boldly 
sounded  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free  will, 
and  original  sin  ;  and  the  rigid  system  of  Christianity  which 
he  framed  or  restored,^^  has  been  entertained,  with  public 
applause,  and  secret  reluctance,  by  the  Latin  church,^^ 

By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  tlie  ignorance 
of  the  Vandals,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above 
fourteen  months;  the  sea  Avas  continually  open  ;  and  when 
the  adjacent  country  had  been  exhausted  by  irregular  rapine, 
the  besiegers  themselves  were  compelled  by  famine  to  re- 
linquish their  enterprise.  The  importance  and  danirer  of 
Africa  were  deeply  felt  by  the  regent  of  the  West.  Placi- 
dia  implored  the  assistance  of  her  eastern  ally :  and  the 
Italian  fleet  and  army  were  reenforced  by  Aspar,  who 
sailed  from  Constantinople  with  a  powerful  armament.  As 
soon  as  the  force  of  the  two  empires  was  united  under  the 
command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly  marched  against  the  Van- 
dals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  battle  irretrievably  decided 
the  fate  of  Africa.  lie  embarked  Avith  the  preci))itation  of 
despair ;  and  the  people  of  IIi])po  Avere  permitted,  Avith 
their  families  and  effects,  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  of  the 
soldiers,  the  greatest  part  of  Avhom  AA^ere  either  slain  or 
made  .prisoners  by  the  Vandals.  The  count,  Avhose  fatal 
credulity  had  wounded  the  A'itals  of  the  republic,  might  en- 
ter the  palace  of  Ravenna  with  some  anxiety,  Avhich  Avas 
soon  removed  by  the  smiles  of  Placidia.  Boniface  accepted 
Avith  gratitude  the  rank  of  patrician,  and   the  dignity  of 

quaiiitaiice  with  the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Confessiojis 
and  the  ( 'Hy  of  God. 

29  In  his  early  youth  (Confes.  i.  14)  St.  Augustin  disliked  and  neq;]ected  the 
study  of  Greek  ;  and  lie  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the  Plntonists  in  a  Latin  ver- 
sion (Confes.  vii.  !•).  Some  modern  critics  have  thought,  that  liis  ignorance  of 
Greek  disiualilied  liim  from  expounding  the  Scriptures;  and  (Jiceroor  Onintilian 
■\vouhl  have  required  the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  profe  sor  of  rhetoric. 

so  These  questioiis  were  seldona  agitated,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of 
St.  Augustin.  I  am  informed  that  the  (}re,ek  fa; hers  maintain  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  Semi-Pelagians;  and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  Augustin  was  de- 
rived from  the  Manicha^an  school. 

31  The  church  of  Rome  lias  canonized  Augnstin,  and  reprobated  Calvin.  Yet 
as  the  rml  difference  between  them  is  invisiljle  even  to  a  theolorrical  microscope, 
the  Molinists  are  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  s;iint,  and  the  -Tansenists  are 
disgraced  by  their  resomblance  to  the  lieretic.  In  the  mean  wlule.  tli'^  Protes- 
tant Arminians  stand  aloof,  and  deride  the  ni'itual  pemlexity  of  the  (lisputajits 
(see  a  curious  Keview  of  the  Controversy,  by  Lo  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
(torn.  xiv.  pp.  144-r.f!8).  Perhaps  a  reasoner  still  more  independent  may  smile 
in  Ills  turn,  when  he  peruses  au  Aiminiau  Conuuentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Koraaus. 
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master-general  of  the  Roman  armies ;  but  he  must  have 
bhished  at  the  sight  of  tliose  medals,  in  which  lie  was  rep- 
resented with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory.^-  The 
discovery  of  Jiis  fraud,  the  displeasure  of  tlie  empress,  and 
the  distinguished  favor  of  his  rival,  exasperated  the  liauglity 
and  perfidious  soul  of  Aetius.  lie  hastily  returned  from 
Gaul  to  Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  arn)y,  of 
Barbarian  followers ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  that  the  two  generals  decided  their  private 
quarrels  in  a  bloody  battle.  Boniface  was  successful ;  but 
he  received  in  the  conflict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear 
of  his  adversary,  of  which  he  expired  within  a  few  days,  in 
such  Christian  and  charitable  sentiments,  that  lie  exhorted 
liis  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept  Aetius  for  lier  sec- 
ond husband.  But  Aetius  could  not  derive  any  immediate 
advantage  from  the  generosity  of  his  dying  enemy ;  he  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  justice  of  Placidia ;  and  though 
he  attempted  to  defend  some  strong  fortresses,  erected  on  his 
])atrimonial  estate,  the  Imperial  power  soon  compelled  him 
to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the  tents  of  his  faithful  Iluns. 
The  republic  was  deprived,  by  their  mutual  discord,  of  the 
service  of  her  two  most  illustrious  champions.^ 

It  might  naturally  be  ex])ected,  after  the  retreat  of  Boni- 
face, that  the  Vandals  w^ould  achieve,  without  resistance  or 
delay,  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  years,  however, 
elapsed,  from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to  the  reduction  of 
Carthage.  In  the  midst  of  that  interval,  the  ambitious  Gen- 
seric,  in  the  full  tide  of  apparent  prosperity,  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  gave  liis  son  Ilunneric  for  a 
hostage  ;  and  consented  to  leave  the  Western  em]>eror  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  three  JVIauritanias.^*     This 

32  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  67.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valentinian ;  on 
the  reverse,  Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  h.and.  and  a  palm  in  the  other,  stand- 
ing in  a  triumplial  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four  hoi-ses.  or,  in  anotlier  medal,  by 
four  6taa:s  ;  an  unlucky  emblem  !  1  should  doubt  whether  another  example  can 
be  found  of  ll\e  head  of  a  6uV)ject  on  the  reverse  of  an  Impeiial  medal.*  See 
Science  des  Medailles,  by  the  Pere  Jobert,  torn.  i.  pp.  132-150,  edit,  of  1731',  by  the 
baron  de  la  Bastie. 

"^  Trocopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  1.  c.  3,  p.lR.'i)  continues  the  history  of  Boni- 
face no  further  than  his  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is  mentione<l  by  Prosper  and 
IMarcellinus;  the  expression  of  the  latter,  that  Aetius.  the  day  before,  had  pro- 
yided  himself  with  a  Jnnrjcr  s[)e;\r,  implies  something  like  a  regvilar  duel. 

34  See  Proco]nus,  deBell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  18G.  Valentinian  published 
Severn!  liumane  laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Nurnidian  and  INIauritaniau 
subjects ;  hi^  discharged  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one-eighth,  and  gave  them  a,  right  of  appeal  from 
their  provincial  magistrates  to  the  praefeet  of  Rome.  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi. 
Novell,  pp.  11,  12. 


*  Lord  ]\Tanon,  Life  of  Belisarius,  p.  133,  mentions  one  of  Belisarius,  on  the 
authority  of  Cedrenus. — M, 
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moderation,  which  cannot  >3e  impnted  to  the  justice,  mnst 
be  ascribed  to  tlie  policy,  of  the  conqueror.  His  tlirone  was?* 
encompassed  with  domestic  enemies,  wlio  accused  the  base- 
ness of  his  birth,  and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed, 
he  sacrih'ced  to  liis  safety ;  and  tlieir  mother,  the  widow  of 
tlie  deceased  king-,  was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the 
River  Am psagn.  But  the  public  discontent  burst  forth  in 
dangerous  and  frequent  conspiracies;  and  the  warlike  ty- 
rant is  supposed  to  have  slied  more  Vandal  blood  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  than  in  the  field  of  battle.^^  Tlie 
convulsions  of  Africa,  which  had  favored  his  attack,  op- 
posed the  finn  establishment  of  his  power;  and  the  various 
seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans,  the  Donatists  and 
Catholics,  continually  disturl>ed,  or  tJireatened,  the  unsettled 
reigii  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  advanced  towards  Carthage, 
lie  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troo])S  from  the  Western 
provinces ;  the  sea-coast  w^as  exposed  to  the  naval  enter- 
prises of  the  Romans  of  S]>ain  and  Italy ;  and,  in  the  heart 
of  Numidia,  tlie  strong  inland  city  of  Cirta  still  persisted 
in  obstinate  independence.^  These  difficulties  were  gradu- 
ally subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverance,  and  the  cruelty 
of  Genseric  ;  Avho  alternately  ap])lied  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war  to  the  establishment  of  his  African  kingdom.  He  sub- 
scribed a  solemn  treaty,  with  the  hope  of  tleriving  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  tenn  of  its  continuance,  and  the  moment 
of  its  A^iolation.  The  vigilance  of  Iiis  enemies  was  relaxed 
by  his  protestations  of  friendship,  which  concealed  his  hos- 
tile approach  ;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  surprised  by  the 
Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  after  the  de- 
stiiiction  of  the  city  and  republic  by  the  younger  Scipio.^^ 
A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins,  with  the  title  of  a 
colony;  and  though  Carthagx?  might  yield  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  Constantinople,  and  ])erhaps  to  the  trade  of 
Alexandria,  or  the  splendor  of  Antioch,  she  still  raaintJiined 
the  second  rank  in  the  West ;  as  the  Home  (if  we  may  use 
the  style  of  contemporaries)  of  the  African  world.  That 
wealthy  and  opulent  metropolis  ^^  displayed,  in  a  dependent 

S3  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  .%  p.  26.  Tlie  crtielties  of 
Genseric  towards  his  sul)jects  are  sLron'rIy  exjiressed  in  Prot;i>er*s  Clironicle, 
A.  D.  442. 

3"  Passidius,  in  Vit.  Aug^ustin.  c-  28,  apud  Ruinart.  p.  42S. 

"'  Seethe  Chronicles  of  Idaiius,  Isidore,  Prosper,  an<l  ]\r.nrcellinns.  They 
mark  the  same  year,  but  different  days,  for  tlie  sarprisal  of  Cartha;.|e. 

'^^  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  it  tlourishcd  in  the  fourth  and  liftli  centiiries,  is 
taken  from  the  Expositio  totius  JNIundi.  pp.  17,18,  in  tln^  third  volume  of  ilud- 
fcon's  Minor  Gcogra^jhers,  from  Ausonius  de  Claris  Urbihus,  pp. '228,  229;  and 
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condition,  the  ima2;*e  of  a  flourishing-  rcpnblic.  Carthage 
contained  the  manufactures^  tlie  arms,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  six  ])rovinces.  A  regular  subordinjition  of  ci\il  honors 
gradually  ascended  from  the  procurators  of  tlie  streets  and 
quarters  of  the  cit}^,  tc  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trate, wlio,  Avith  the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state 
and  dignity  -of  a  consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and 
gymnasia  Avere  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  African 
youth  ;  and  the  liberal  arts  and  maimers,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philosophy,  were  publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  The  buildings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and 
magnificent:  a  shady  grove  was  ])laTited  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital;  the  neio  ])ort,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbor,  was 
subservient  to  the  commercial  industry  of  citizens  and 
strangers  ;  and  the  splendid  games  of  the  circus  and  theatre 
were  exhibited  almost  in  tlie  presence  ofithe  Barbarians. 
The  reputation  of  tlie  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  their  country,  and  the  reproach  of  Punic  faith  still  ad- 
hered to  their  subtle  and  faithless  character.^^  The  habits 
of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  corrupted  their  man- 
ners ;  but  their  impious  contempt  of  monks,  and  the  sliame- 
less  practice  of  unnatural  lusts,  are  the  two  abominations 
which  excite  the  pious  vehemence  of  Salvian,  the  preacher 
of  the  age.^^  The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely  refonned 
the  vices  of  a  volu])tuous  people  ;  and  the  ancient,  noble, 
ingenuous,  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of  Victor 
are  not  without  en  'rgy)  was  reduced  by  Genseric  into  a 
state  of  ignominious  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his 
licentious  troops  to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he  insti- 
tuted a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An 
edict  was  promulgated  which  enjoined  all  persons,  without 
fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,silver,  jewels,  and  valu- 
able furniture  or  apparel,  to  the  royal  officei"s  ;  and  the 
attempt   to    secrete    any  part  of  their  patrimony  Avas   in- 

priucipally  from  Salvian,  de  Gubernatioiie  Dei,  1.  vii.  pp.  257,  258.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Nolifia  should  not  place  either  a  mint,  oran  arsenal,  at  Carthage  ; 
but  only  a  tjynes.Teum,  or  female  manufacture. 

^'J  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi  compares,  in  his  bar- 
barous J^atin,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants;  and,  after  stigmati/.inj?  their 
want  of  faith,  he  coolly  coju-ludes,  I>ithcile  autem  inter  eos  invenitiir  bonus 
tamen  in  multis  pau(iboni  esse  possunt.  P.  IS. 

•JiJ  He  declares,  lliat  tlie  peculiar  vices  of  ea<h  country  were  collected  in  the 
sink  of  Cartha,'[re  0-  vii.  p.  2.")7).  In  the  indulirence  of  vice,  the  Africans  ap- 
])lauded  their  manly  virtue.  I'^t  illi  se  matjis  virilis  fortiUidiiris  esse  credercnt, 
qui  maxime  vires  f<eminf>i  usus  ])robrositate  fr(>gissent  (n-  2(;8).  Tlie  streets  of 
Cartha;4e  were  polluted  by  elfetninate  wreiclies,  who  pMbli<'ly  assumed  the  coun- 
tenance, the  dress,  and  the  cbnractcrof  women  (p.  2^54).  If  a  monk  appeared  in 
the  city,  thelmiv  tumu  was  i)ursued  with  impiuus  scorn  aaid  ridicule  ;  detestauti* 
bus  rideiitium  cuchiimis  (p.  28&). 
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exorably  punished  with  cleatli  and  torture,  as  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  state.  The  lands  of  the  proconsular 
province,  which  formed  the  immediate  district  of  Carthage, 
Avere  accurately  measured,  and  divided  among  the  Barba- 
rians ;  and  the  conqueror  reserved  for  his  joeculiar  domain 
the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Numidia  and  Getulia.^^ 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those 
whom  he  had  injured  :  the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  his  jealousy  and  resentment;  and  all  those 
who  refused  the  ignominious  terms,  which  their  honor  and 
religion  forbade  them  to  accept,  were  compelled  by  the 
Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the  condition  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  East,  were 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  exiles,  of  fugitives,  and  of  ingenuous 
captives,  who  solicited  the  jniblic  compassion  ;  and  the 
benevolent  epistles  of  Theodoret  still  preserve  the  names 
and  misfortunes  of  Ca^lestian  and  Maria. ^^  The  Syrian 
bishop  deplores  the  raisfoilunes  of  Caelestian,  who,  from  the 
state  of  a  noble  and  o])ulent  senator  of  Carthage,  was  re- 
duced, with  his  wife  and  family,  and  servants,  to  beg  his 
bread  in  a  foreign  country  ;  but  he  applauds  the  resignation 
of  the  Christian  exile,  and  the  philosophic  temper,  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  such  calamities,  could  enjoy  more 
real  happiness  than  was  the  ordinary  lot  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  mag- 
nificent Eudaginon,  is  singular  and  interesting.  In  the  sack 
of  Carthage,  she  was  purchased  from  the  Vandals  by  some 
merchants  of  Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave  in 
their  native  country.  A  female  attendant,  transi)orted  in 
the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  family,  still  continued 
to  respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced  to  the  com- 
mon level  of  servitude  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Eudasmoii 
received  from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  services 
which  she  had  once  required  from  her  obedience.  This  re- 
markable behavior  divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  Avas  redeemed 
from  slavery  by  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son. The  liberality  of  Theodoret  provided  for  her  decent 
maintenance;  and  she  passed  ten  months  among  tlie  deacon- 
esses of  the  church  ;  till  she  was   unexpectedly  informed, 

41  Compare  Proeopius,  de  Bell,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5,  pp.  189,  190,  and  Victor  Vi- 
tensis,  de  Peisecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

'^-  Huinart  (pp.  444-457)  lias  collected  from  Theodoret,  and  other  authors,  the 
mjsfortujies,  real  and  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage. 
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that  her  father,  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage, 
exercised  an  lionorable  oih(;e  in  one  of  tlie  Western  prov- 
inces. Her  filial  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  ])i()us 
bishop:  Tlieodoret,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  re(;ommends  Ma- 
ria to  tlie  bishop  of  -/Es^ai,  a  maritime  city  of  Cilicia,  which 
was  frequented,  during  the  annual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the 
West;  most  earnestly  requesting,  that  his  colleague  would 
use  the  maiden  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  her  bii-th ;  and 
that  he  would  intrust  her  to  the  care  of  such  faithful  mer- 
chants, as  would  esteem  it  a  sufficient  gain,  if  they  restored 
a  daughter,  lost  beyond  all  human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her 
afflicted  parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am 
tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven" 
Sleepers  ;''^  whose  imnginary  date  corresponds  Avith  the 
reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of 
Africa  by  the  Vandals.''^  When  the  emperor  Decius  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side  of  an 
adjacent  mountain  ;  where  they  were  doomed  to  ])erish  by 
the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should  be 
firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge  stones.  They  immedi- 
ately fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraculously  j)ro- 
longed,  without  injuring  the  ])owers  of  life,  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the 
mountain  had  descended,  removed  the  stones  to  su])])ly  ma- 
terials for  some  rustic  edifice :  the  light  of  the  sun  darted 
into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  permitted  to 
awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  tliought  of  a  few  hours, 
they  were  ])ressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger ;  and  resolved  that 
Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should  secretly  return  to 
the  city  to  ])urchase  bread  for  the  U'^e  of  his  companions. 
The  youth  (if  we  ma}^  still  employ  that  aj)pellation)  could 
no  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native 

^^  Tlie  clioice  of  fabulous  circumstances  is  of  small  importance;  yet  I  have 
conlhied  myself  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the  Syriac  by  the  care 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Gloria  3Iarlyrum,  1.  i.  c.  05,  in  Max  Bibliotheca'^  J'atrum, 
torn.  xi.  p.  85G\  to  the  Greek  acts  of  their  martynlom  (apud  Photium,  pp.  14()(», 
1401)  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  Patriarch  Eutychius  (torn.  i.  pp.  3^1,  531,  532,  535, 
Vers.  Pocock). 

**  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Oriental, 
torn.  i.  pp.  3.JG.  .338),  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleeners  in  the  year  7.JG 
(A.  D.  425)  or  748  (A.  I).  437),  of  the  aira  of  the  Seleucides.  '  Their  Greek  acts, 
■which  Photiiis  had  read,  assign  the  date  of  the  thiity-eighth  y(>ar  or  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  which  may  coiiiclile  either  with  A.  D.  439oi-  4i(!.  The  period  wliic  h 
had  elapsed  sime  the  persecution  of  Decius  is  easily  ascertained  ;  and  nothing 
less  than  tlie  ignorance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legendaries  could  suppose  an  inter- 
val of  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
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country ;  and  liis  surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance 
of   a  large  cross,  triumphantly  erected   over  tlie   ]u-iiici])al 
gate  of  Epliesus.     His  singuhir  dress,  and  obsolete  language, 
confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  lie  offered  an  ancient  medal 
of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire  ;  and  Jamblichus, 
on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was  dragged  before  the 
judge.     Their  mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing  dis- 
covery, that  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since  Jam- 
blichus   and    his  friends  had  escaped  from  the   rage  of   a 
Pagan    tyrant.     The    bishop    of   Ephesus,    the    clergy,  the 
magistrates,  the    people,  and,   as    it   is    said,   the  emperor 
Theodosius   himself,  hastened    to   visit   the    cavern  of    the 
Se\'en  Sleepers :  who  bestowed    their   benediction,  related 
their   story,  and  at   the    same  instant   peaceably  expired. 
The  origin  of  this  marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  pious  fraud  and  credulity  of  the  iiioderii  Greeks,  since 
the.  authentic  tradition  may  be  traced  within  half  a  century 
of  the  supposed  miracle.     James  of  Sariig,  a  Syrian  bishop, 
who  was  born  only  two  years  after  tlie  death  of  the  younger 
Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  thirty 
liomilies  to  the  i)raise  of  the  young  men  of  Ej)hesus.^^    Their 
legend,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Avas  translated 
from   the  Svriac  into   the  Latin  lano:ua<2:e,  by  the  care  of 
Gregory  of   Tours.     The  hostile  communions   of   the  East 
preserve    their   memory  with   equal  reverence;    and    their 
names   are  honorably  inscribed    in   the  Roman,  the  Abys- 
sinian, and  the  Russian  calendar.^*^     Nor  has  their  reputa- 
tion been  confined  to  the  Christian  Avorld.     This  popular 
tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove  his  camels 
to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced,  as  a  divine  revelation, 
into  the  Koran.'*'^     The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  has  been 
adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal  to  Africa, 

*^'  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Syri^in  church,  was  bom  A.  D. 
452  ;  lie  began  1o  < ompose  his  sermons  A.  D.  474  ;  he  was  made  bishop  of  Batnje, 
in  the  district  of  Sarug,  and  province  of  Mesopotamia,  A.  1).  5l!i,  and  died  A.  D. 
521.  (Assemanni,  torn.  i.  pp.  2SS,  289.)  For  tlie  liomily  r/c  I'uc'7'is  i.'plie.sinis,  sue 
pp.  335-039  :  tliough  1  could  wisli  that  Assemaniii  liiui  translated  the  text  of  James 
of  Sarug,  instead  of  answering  the  objections  of  Baronius. 

'**i  See  the  yic'a  :Sn)ictoru)n  of  the  Bollandists,  Mensis  Julii,  tom.  vi.  pp.  ."75- 
307.  This  immense  calendar  of  Saints,  in  one  hundred  and  tweuity-six  years  (1G44 
-1770),  and  in  lifty  volumes  in  folio,  lias  advancetl  no  further  than  the  7tli  day  of 
October*.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  has  most  probably  checked  an  umlertak- 
ing,  whicli,  throuah  the  medium  oC  fable  and  superstition,  communicates  much 
histori -al  and  phiMsopld' al  instr;i''-lion. 

<'  See  Maraeci  Alcoran.  Sura  xviii.  tom.  ii.  pp.  420-427,  and  tom.  i.  part  iv.  p, 
ir  !.  With  such  an  amph;  privilege,  Mahomet  has  r.ot  shown  much  faste  or  inge- 
nuity. He  has  invented  the  <log  (Al  ivakim)  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  the  respect 
of  tl»e  sun,  who  altere<l  his  course  twice  a  day,  that  Iw.  might  not  sliine  into  the 
cavern  ;  and  the  care  of  (.iod  liiniself,  wl»o  preserved  their  bodies  from  putrefac- 
tion, by  turning  them  to  the  right  and  left. 
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"svlio  profess  the  Maliometan  religion  ;^^  and  some  vestiges 
of  a  similar  Iraditioii  liave  been  diseovered  in  the  remote 
extremities  of  Scandinavia.'*^  This  easy  and  universal  be- 
lief, so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable  itself.  We  imperceptibly 
advance  from  youih  to  age,  without  observing  the  gradual, 
but  incessant,  change  of  human  affairs ;  and  even  in  our 
larger  experience  of  history,  tlu^  imagination  is  accustomed, 
by  a  perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most 
distant  revolutions.  But  if  the  interval  between  two  mem- 
orable a3ras  could  be  instantly  annihilated  ;  if  it  were  ])ossi- 
ble,  after  a  momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to 
display  tlie  nev:)  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still 
retained  a  lively  and  recent  im])ression  of  the  old.,  his  sur- 
prise and  his  reflections  would  furnish  the  ])leasing  subject 
of  a  ])hilosophical  romance.  The  scene  could  not  be  more 
advantageously  ])laced,  than  in  the  two  centuries  Avhich 
elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  During  this  ]  eriod,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  transported  from  Home  to  a  new  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  abuse  of  military  spirit 
had  been  suppressed  by  an  artificial  system  of  tame  and 
ceremonious  servitude.  The  throne  of  the  persecuting 
Decius  was  filled  by  a  succession  of  Christian  and  orthodox 
princes,  avIio  had  extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity : 
and  the  public  devotion  of  the  age  was  impatient  to  exalt 
*he  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  altars 
of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The  union  of  the  Koman  empire 
was  dissolved;  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust;  and 
armies  of  unknown  Barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  North,  had  established  their  victorious  reign 
over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

*^  See  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothfeque  Orientale,  p-  139  ;  and  Renaudot,  Hist-  Patri- 
arch. Alexamlriii.  pp.39,  40. 

^'J  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia  (de  Oestis  Langobardorum,  1.  i.  c,  4,  pp.  745, 
746,  edit.  Grot.),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  cejitnry,  has  placed  in  a 
cavern,  under  a  rock,  on  tlie  shore  of  the  ocean,  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the  North, 
whose  long  repose  was  respected  by  the  Barbarians.  Their  dress  declared  theni 
to  be  Romans;  and  the  deacon  conjectures,  that  they  were  reserved  by  Providenco 
as  the  future  apostles  of  those  unbelieving  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

THE  CHARACTER,  CONQUESTS,  AND  COURT  OF  ATTILA,  KING 

OF  THE  HUXS. DEATH  OF  THEODOSIUS  THE  YOUNGER. — ■ 

ELEVATION  OF  MARCIAN  TO  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  Western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  Avho  fled  before  the  Huns;  but  the  achievements 
of  the  Huns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to  their  power 
and  prosperity.  Their  victorious  hordes  had  spread  from 
the  Yol<j::a  to  the  Danube ;  but  the  public  force  was  ex- 
liausted  by  the  discord  of  independent  chieftains ;  their 
A'alor  was  idly  consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory  excur- 
sions; and  they  often  degraded  tlieir  national  dignity,  by 
condescending,  for  the  hopes  of  s])c)il,  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  their  fugitive  enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,^ 
the  Huns  again  became  the  terror  of  the  world ;  and  I  shall 
now  describe  the  character  and  actions  of  that  formidable 
Barbarian;  who  alternately  insulted  and  invaded  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  urged  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  JRoman 
em])ire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration  which  impetuously  rolled  from 
the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  power- 
ful and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be  found  on  the 
verge  of  the  Koman  provinces.  The  accumulated  Aveight 
Avas  sustained  for  a  while  by  artificial  barriers  ;  and  the  easy 
condescension  of  the  emperors  invited,  "without  satisfying, 
the  insolent  demands  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  acquired 
an  eager  appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  The 
Hungarians,  Avho  ambitiously  insert  the  name  of  Attila 
among  their  native  kings,  may  affirm  witli  truth  that  the 
hordes,  which  were  subject  to  his  uncle  Roas,  or  Rugilas, 

^  The  antbentic  materials  for  the  histoiy  of  Attila  may  be  found  in  Jor- 
nandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  31-50,  pp.  G68-(kS8,  edit.  Grot.)  and  Priscus  (Excerpta 
de  Legationibus,  pp.  33-76,  Paris,  lG4.s).  I  have  not  seen  the  lives  of  Altila,  com- 
posed by  Juvencus  C:3elius  Calanus  Dalmatinus,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  or  by 
Nicholas  Olahus,  archbishop  of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth.  See  Mascou's  His  oryof 
the  Germans,  ix.  23,  and  ISL'iffei  Osservazioui  Litterarie,  torn  i.  pn.  KS,  89.  What- 
ever the  modern  Hun<ian;iiishave  added  must  be  fabulous  ;  oi'dtb^'-  do  not  se*  m 
to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They  suppose,  that  when  Attila  invaded 
Gaul  and  Italy,  marriad  innumerable  wives,  &c.,  he  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  Thev/rocz  Chi  on.  p.  i.  c.  22,  in  Script.  Hungar.  torn.  I. 
p.  76. 
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hncl  foniied  their  encampments  witliin  the  limits  of  modern 
Hungary,'-  in  a  fertile  country,  which  liberally  su])|)lie(l  tlie 
Ayants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and  she|)herd8.  In  lliis  advan- 
tageous situation,  Rugilas,  and  his  yaliant  brothers,  \vlio  con- 
tinually added  to  their  ])OAver  and  i-e])utation,  commanded 
the  alternatiye  of  ]ieace  or  war  with  the  two  em])iies.  His 
alliance  with  the  Romans  of  the  West  was  cemented  by  Ids 
personal  friendship  for  the  great  Aetius ;  who  was  ahyays 
secure  of  finding,  in  the  Barbarian  camp,  a  hosjMtable  recep- 
tion and  a  powerful  suj)j)ort.  At  his  solicitation,  and  in  the 
name  of  Jolin  the  usurper,  sixty  thousand  Huns  adyanced 
to  the  coniines  of  Italy ;  their  march  and  their  retreat  were 
alike  expensiyc  to  tlie  state;  and  the  grateful  policy  of 
Aetius  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his  faithful 
confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  East  were  not  less  apjire- 
hensiye  of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the  ])roy- 
inces,  or  eyen  the  ca])ital.  Some  ecclesiastical  historians 
liaye  destroyed  the  Barbarians  with  lightning  and  ])esti- 
lence ;  ^  but  Theodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble 
expedient  of  stipulating  an  annual  ])ayment  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising  this  dishon- 
orable tribute  by  the  title  of  general,  which  tlie  king  of  the 
Huns  condescended  to  acce])t.  The  public  tranquillity  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  the  ])erfidious  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
Four  dej)endent  nations,  among  whom  we  may  distinguish 
the  Bavarians,  disclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Huns;  and 
their  revolt  Avas  encouraged  and  protected  by  a  Roman  alli- 
ance ;  till  the  just  claims,  and  formidable  ])ower,  of  Rugilas, 
were  effectually  urged  by  the  voice  of  Eslaw  his  ambassa- 
dor.    Peace  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate :  their 

2  Hungary  has  been  successively  occupied  by  three  Scythian  colonies.  1.  The 
Huns  of  Attila  ;  2.  The  Abar^  s,  in  the  sixth  century  ;  and,  3.  'J'he  Turks  or  i\Ia- 
giars,  A.  1).  St>!) ;  the  iinniediate  and  genuine  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hun- 
garians, whose  connection  with  the  two  former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote. 
The  yYor/ro»i»,-f  and  Ao/i/(rt  of  Matthew  Beiius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of 
information  concerning  ancient  and  modern  Hungary.  I  liave  seen  the  extracts 
in  Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  xxii.  pp.  1-51,  and  Bibliotheque 
liaisoiniee.  tom.  xvi,  pp.  I'JT-lTf).* 

^  Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  4.'?.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  3G.  Tillemont,  who  always  depends 
on  tiie  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously  contends  (Hist,  des  Enip. 
tom.  vi.  pp.  luG,  GOT)  that  the  wars  and  personages  were  not  the  same. 


*  Maildth  (in  his  Geschicht'?  der  Magyaren)  considers  the  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  JMagyani  as  still  undecided.  The  old  Hungarian  chronicles  unani- 
mously derived  them  from  the  Huns  of  Attila.  See  note,  vol.  i v.  pp.  311,342. 
The  later  opinion,  adopted  by  Schlozer,  Belnay,  and  Dankowsky.  ascribes  them, 
from  their  language,  to  the  Finnish  race,  Fessler,  in  his  history  of  Hungary, 
ai^rees  with  CMhbou  in  siip])Osing  them  Turks.  Mailaih  has  inserted  an  ingenious 
dissertation  of  Fejer,  whi<h  attemjits  to  connect  them  with  the  Parthians.  Vol. 
i.  Ammerkungen,  p.  50.— M. 
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decree  was  ratified  by  the  cm]^cror;  and  two  ambassadors 
were  named,  Plintlias,  a  general  of  Scytliian  extraction,  but 
of  consular  i-ank;  aiul  the  quaestor  Epigenes,  a  wise  and 
experienced  statesman,  who  was  recommended  to  that  office 
by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the 
treaty.  Ilis  two  nephews,  Attihi  and  Bleda,  wlio  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  tlieir  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal' inter- 
view Avith  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  they 
proudl}^  refused  to  dismount,  the  business  was  transacted 
on  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain  near  the  city  of  Margus,  in 
the  Upper  Ma^sia.  Tlie  kings  of  the  Huns  assumed  the  solid 
benefits,  as  well  as  the  vain  honors,  of  the  negotiation. 
They  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  each  condition 
was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Besides  the 
fi'cedom  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  market  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  they  required  that  the  annual  contribution  should 
be  augmented  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hun- 
dred ])Ounds  of  gold;  that  a  fine  or  ransom  of  eight  pieces 
of  gold  should  be  paid  for  every  Koman  captive  who  had 
escaped  from  his  Barbarian  master  ;  that  the  emperor  should 
renounce  all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Huns  ;  and  that  all  the  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  or  provinces  of  Theodosius,  should  be  delivered 
to  the  justice  of  their  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was 
rigorously  inflicted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a  royal 
race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories  of  the  em])ire, 
by  the  command  of  Attila  :  and  as  soon  as  the  king  of  the 
Huns  had  impressed  the  Romans  with  the  terror  of  his 
name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short  and  arbitrary  respite, 
whilst  he  subdued  the  rebellious  or  independent  nations  of 
Scythia  and  Germany.* 

Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble,  perhaps 
his  regal,  descent  ^  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
contended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  features,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  a  Gothic  historian,  bore  tlie 
stamp  of  his  national  origin  ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila  ex- 
hibits the  genuine  deformity  of  a  modern  Calmuk ;  "^  a  large 

*  See  Priscus  pp.  47,  48,  and  Hist  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  c.  xii. 
xiii.  xiv.  XV. 

5  Priscu-,  p.  39.  The  modern  Hungarians  have  deduced  his  genealogy,  whicli 
ascends  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah  ;  yet  they  are  ignorant 
of  liis  father's  real  name,     (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  p.  297). 

«  Compare  Jornandes  (c.  3."),  p.  G(;l)  with  BniTon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  iii.  p. 
3150.  Tlie  former  hnd  a  right  to  obscve,  origiiiis  sua?  sign;!  re  titiiens.  The 
character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably  transcribed  from  Cassiodorus. 
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head,  a  swartliy  complexion,  small,  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat 
nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders, 
and  a  4short  square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though  of  a 
disproportloned  form.  *The  haugl)ty  step  and  demeanor  of 
the  king  of  the  Iluns  ex])ressed  the  consciousness  of  his 
superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  lie  liad  a  custom 
of  liercely  rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wislied  to  enjoy  the 
terror  which  he  "inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not 
inaccessible  to  ]>ity ;  his  sup])liant  enemies  might  coniide  in 
tlie  assurance  of  peace  or  ])ardon  ;  and  Attila  was  considered 
by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indulgent  master,  lie  delighted 
in  war  ;  but,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature 
age,  liis  head,  rather  than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest 
ofthel^orth;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was 
usefully  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and  successful 
general.  The  effects  of  personal  valor  are  so  inconsiderable, 
except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that  victory,  even  among  Barba- 
rians, must  depend  on  the  degree  of  skill  with  wliich  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  are  combined  and  guided  for  the 
service  of  a  single  man.  The  Scythian  conquerors,  Attila 
and  Zingis,  surpassed  their  rude  countrymen  in  art  rather 
than  in  courage  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  monarch- 
ies, both  of  the  Iluns  and  of  the  Moguls,  were  erected  by 
their  founders  on  the  basis  of  popular  superstition.  The 
miraculous  conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed 
to  the  virgin-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level 
of  human  nature;  and  the  naked  ])rophet,  who  in  the  name 
of  the  Deity  invested  him  with  the  empire  of  the  earth, 
pointed  the  valor  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm.'^ The  religious  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  the  Scythians  should  adore,  with  pe- 
culiar devotion,  the  god  of  war;  but  as  they  were  incapable 
of  forming  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representa- 
tion, they  worshipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol 
vi  an  iron  cimeter.'^     One  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  per- 


'  Abulpharag.  Dynast,  vers.  Pocoolc,  p.  281.     Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
iar.s,  by  Abulghazi  Bahader  Khan,  part.  iii.  c.  15,  part  iv.  c.  3.   Vie  de  Gen^iscan, 


.._.,,      ^  J.    »  o     c.    —    -    i-   . o 'Sty 

God.  &c.,  &c. 

'^  Nee  teniplura  apnd  eos  visitur,  aut  delnbrum.  no  tn<rurium  qindem  culmo 
tectum  cerni  nsqnam  potest ;  sed  r/ 1  ad  his  Barl^arioo  ritu  hnmi  litjitnr  nudns, 
cinnqneut  INlartem  regionura  quasVironmcircant  prresntem  verecundius  cohint. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  2,  and  the  Icarjicd  notes  -of  Lindenbrogius  and  Ya- 
lesius. 
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ceived,  that  a  heifer,  who  was  grazing,  had  wounded  lierself 
in  the  foot,  and  curiously  followed  the  track  of  the  blood, 
till  he  discovered,  among  the  long  grass,  the  point  of  an 
ancient  sword,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  pre- 
sented to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or  rather  that  artful, 
prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this  celestial  favor ; 
and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  sioord  of  Mars ^  asserted 
his  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the 
earth.^  If  the  rites  of  Scythia  were  practiced  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  fagots,  three  liundred 
yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a  spacious 
plain  ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was  annually  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive.^^ 
Whether  human  sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  Avorship 
of  Attila,  or  whether  he  ])ropitiated  the  god  of  war  Avith  the 
victims  Avhich  he  continually  offered  in  the  field  of  battle, 
the  favorite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character,  which 
rendered  his  conquests  more  easy  and  more  permanent;  and 
the  Barbarian  princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of  devotion 
or  flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a 
steady  eye,  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns.-^^  His  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre  and 
his  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  super- 
natural impulse ;  and  the  vigor  with  Avhich  Attila  wielded 
the  sword  of  Mars,  convinced  the  world  that  it  had  been 
reserved  alone  for  his  invincible  arm.^^  But  the  extent  of 
his  empire  affords  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  his  victories;  and  the  Scythian  mon- 
arch, however  ignorant  of  the  value  of  science  and  philos- 
ophy, might  perhaps  lament  that  his  illiterate  subjects  were 
destitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  exploits. 

9  Priscus  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text  (p.  65)  and  in  the 
quotation  made  by  Jornandes  (c.  35,  p.  662).  He  might  have  explained  the  tra- 
dition, or  fable,  wliich  characterized  this  famous  sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  as 
attributes,  of  the  Scythian  deity,  whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

10  Herodot.  1- iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy,!  have  calculated  by  the 
smallest  stadium.  In  the  human  sacritices,  they  cut  off  the  shoulder  and  arm  of 
the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  and  drew  omens  and  presages  from 
the  manner  of  their  falling  on  the  pile. 

11  Priscus,  p.  .55.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself,  was  pleased,  if  the 
person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to  support  their  divine  lustre. 
Sueton.  in  August,  c.  70. 

12  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  pp.  428,  429)  at- 
tempts to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother  ;  and  is  almost  inclined  to 
reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jornandes,  and  the  contemporary  Chroni- 
cles. 
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If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  between  tlic  civilized 
and  the  savage  elirnates  of  the  globe  ;  between  the  inhaln- 
tants  of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  eailh,  and  the  Ininters  and 
shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents,  Attila  might  asj^ire  to  the 
title  of  su})renie  and  sole  monarch  of  the  J^arbarians.^^  lie 
alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia  ; 
and  those  vague  appellations,  when  they  are  a])plied  to  his 
reign,  may  be  understood  with  an  am|)le  latitude.  Thu- 
ringia,  which  stretched  beyond  its  actual  limits  as  far  :is  the 
Danube,  was  in  the  number  of  his  provinces;  lie  inter- 
])osed,  witii  the  weight  of  a  powerful  neighbor,  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Franks  ;  and  one  of  his  lieutenants 
chastised,  and  almost  exterminated,  the  Burgundians  of  the 
Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms 
of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  divided  by  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  ;  and  the  Iluns  might  derive  a  tribute  of  furs 
from  that  northern  region,  which  has  been  protected  from 
all  other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
courage  of  the  natives.  Towards  the  East,  it  is  difficult 
to  circumscribe  the  dominion  of  Attila  over  the  Scythian 
deserts  ;  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  ;  that  the  king  of  the  Iluns  was  dreaded, 
not  oidy  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magician  ;  ^^  that  he  insulted 
and  vanquished  the  khan  of  the  formidable  Geougen  ;  and 
that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  an  equal  alliance  with 
the  empire  of  China.  In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations 
who  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who 
never  entertained,  during  his  lifetime,  the  thought  of  a 
revolt,  the  Gepida?  and  the  Ostrogoths  were  distinguished 
by  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the  personal  merit  of 
their  chiefs.  The  renowned  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepida?, 
was  -the  faithful  and  sagacious  counsellor  of  the  monarch, 
who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he  loved  the  mild 
and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble  Walamir,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  so 
many  martial  tribes,  who  served  under  the  standard  of 
Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submissive  order  of  guards  and 

1^  Fortissimarum  gentium  domiims,  qui  inandita  ante  se  potentia,  solvis 
Scythica  et  Gerinanica  regna  possedit.  «loniaiides.  e.  49,  p,  684,  Priscus,  pp.  64, 
65.  M.  de  Guignes,  by  liis  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  has  acquired  (torn.  ii.  pp. 
295-;501)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  of  Attila. 

•*  See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  2f)6.  TJie  Geougen  believed  that  the  Iluns 
could  excite,  at  pleasure,  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This  phe'iomenon  was  pro- 
duced by  the  stone  Ocz'i:  to  whose  magic  j)(>wer  the  loss  of  a  battle  wns  ascribed 
by  The  Maliometan  Tartars  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Cherefeddiu  Ali,  Hist, 
de  Timur  Bee,  torn.  i.  pp.  S2,  S3, 
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domestics  round  the  person  of  their  master.  .  They  watched 
his  nod  ;  they  trembled  at  his  frown  ;  and  at  the  first  signal 
of  his  will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation,  his 
stern  and  absolute  commands.  In  time  of  peace,  the  depend- 
ent princes,  with  their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal 
camp  in  regular  succession  ;  but  when  Attila  collected  his 
military  force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
five,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  Barbarian s.^^ 

The  ambassadors  of  the  ITuns  might  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  Theodosius,  by  reminding  him  that  they  were  his 
neighbors  both  in  Europe  and  Asia;  since  they  touched  tlie 
Danube  on  one  hand,  and  reached,  with  the  other,  as  far  as 
the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his  father  Arcadius,  a  band  of 
adventurous  Iluns  had  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  East ; 
from  whence  they  brought  away  rich  spoils  and  innumerable 
captives.^®  They  advanced,  by  a  secret  path,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  traversed  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Armenia ;  passed  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  tlie 
Halys ;  recruited  their  Aveary  cavalry  with  the  generous 
breed  of  Cappadocian  horses  :  occupied  the  hilly  country  of 
Cilicia,  and  disturbed  the  festal  songs  and  dances  of  the 
citizens  of  Antioch.  Eg3'pt  trembled  at  their  approach  ; 
and  the  monks  and  julgrims  of  the  Holy  Land  prepared  to 
escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy  embarkation.  The  memory  of 
this  invasion  Avas  still  recent  in  the  minds  of  the  Orientals. 
The  subjects  of  Attila  might  execute,  with  superior  forces, 
the  design  which  these  adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted  ; 
and  it  soon  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture, 
whether  the  tempest  would  fall  on  the  dominions  of  Ilome, 

'5  Jornandes,  c.  35,  p,  661,  c.  37,  p.  667.  See  Tilleinont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  vi.  pp.  129,  138.  Corueill:^  has  represented  the  pride  of  Attila  to  his  subject 
kings,  uiid  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  two  ridiculous  lines  : — 

lis  ne  sont  pas  venus,  nos  deux  rois  !  qu'on  leur  die 
Qu'ils  se  font  Irop  attendre,  et  qu'Attila  s'ennuie. 

The  two  kings  of  the  Gepidre  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  politicians  and 
Bentiniental  lovers  ;  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  the  defects,  without  the  genius, 
of  the  poet. 

"  alii  per  Caspia  claustra 

Armeniasque  nives,  inopino  tniniite  ducti 
Invadunt  Orientis  opes  :  jam  pascua  f umant 
Cappadocuni,  volucrurnque  parens  Argfcus  equorum. 
Jam  rubet  altus  Halys  ;  nee  se  defendit  iniquo. 
Monte  Cilix  ;  Syria)  tractus  vestantur  amanii  ; 
Assuetunique  choris,  et  Ijuta  plebe  canorum, 
Proterit  imbellum  sonipes  hostilis  Orontem. 

Claudian,  in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  28-r!5. 

See  likewise,  in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  243-251,  and  the  strong  description  of  Jeroni,  who 
wrote  from  his  feelings,  toni.  i.  j).  26,  ad  Heliodor.  p.  200,  ad  Ocean.  Philostoi' 
gius  (1.  ix.  c.  8)  mentions  this  irruption. 
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or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  wlio  were  themselves  in  the  rank  of  powerful  j^rinces, 
had  been  sent  to  ratify  an  alliance  and  society  of  arms  with 
tlie  emperor,  or  rather  with  the  general,  of  the  West.  They 
related,  during  their  residence  at  Rome,  the'  circumstances 
of  an  expedition,  which  they  had  lately  made  into  the  East. 
After  passing  a  desert  and  a  morass,  supposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  the  Lake  Maeotis,  they  penetrated  through  the 
mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days' march,  on 
the  confines  of  Media;  Avhere  they  advanced  as  far  as  the 
unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic."*  They  encountered 
the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media  ;  and  the  air,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened  by  a  cloud 
of  arrows.  But  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  retreat  was  effected 
by  a  different  road  ;  they  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their 
booty  ;  and  at  length  returned  to  th'e  royal  camp,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  impatient  desire  of 
revenge.  In  the  free  conversation  of  the  Imperial  ambas- 
sadors, who  discussed,  at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  character 
and  designs  of  their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of 
Constantinople  expressed  their  hope,  that  his  strength  might 
be  diverted  and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest 
with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  more  saga- 
cious Italians  admonished  their  Eastern  brethren  of  the  folly 
and  danger  of  such  a  hope ;  and  convinced  them,  that  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of 
tlie  Huns;  and  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition 
would  exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror. 
Instead  of  contenting  himself  M'ith  a  moderate  contribution, 
and  a  military  title,  which  equalled  him  only  to  the  generals 
of  Theodosius,  Attila  would  proceed  to  impose  a  disgrace- 
ful and  intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and 
captive  Romans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all 
sides,  by  the  empire  of  the  Huns.^^ 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  main- 
tained the  Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  An  enter- 
prise had   been  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ravenna 

1^  See  the  original  conversation  in  Priscus,  pp.  64,  05. 


*  Gibbon  has  made  a  cnrious  mistake  ;  Basic  and  Cursic  were  the  names  of 

the  COniniaildcrS  of  tlie  Huns.      \\a.pf.Ky\Kv9ivai    Ik    es    rrji/    Mr)8ajj/ rbf  re     Bacrix    ko-*. 
Kovpcrtx-      *     *     *    o.vhpa.%  riav  BacrtAei'iot'  '%KvQiiiv  /cat  ttoAAoO  7rArJ0ous  ap^ot'Tas.    Pl'is- 

cuSj  edit.  Bonn,  p.  200.— M. 
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and  Constaritiiiople,  for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable 
province;  and  the  ports  of  Sicily  were  already  filled  with 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Theodosius.  But  the 
subtle  Genseric,  who  spread  his  negotiations  round  the 
world,  prevented  their  designs,  by  exciting  the  king  of 
the  Huns  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire  ;  and  a  trifling  in- 
cident soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  a  destruct- 
ive war.^*^  Under  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Margus,  a 
free  market  was  held  on  the  Xorthern  side  of  the  Danube, 
wdiich  was  protected  by  a  Roman  fortress  surnamed  Gon- 
stantia.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  violated  the  commercial 
security  ;  killed,  or  dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders  ;  and 
levelled  the  fortress  with  the  ground.  The  Huns  justified 
this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal ;  alleged,  that  the  bishop 
of  Margus  had  entered  their  territories,  to  discover  and 
steal  a  secret  treasure  of  their  kings  ;  and  sternly  demanded 
the  guilty  prelate,  the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the  fugitive 
subjects,  who  had  escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila.  The 
refusal  of  the  Byzantine  court  Avas  the  signal  of  war ;  and 
the  Msesians  at  first  applauded  the  generous  fii-mncss  of 
their  sovereign.  But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by  the  de- 
struction of  Yiminiacum  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the 
people  was  persuaded  to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  that 
a  private  citizen,  liowever  innocent  or  respectable,  may  be 
justly  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  bishop 
of  Margus,  who  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  re- 
solved to  prevent  the  designs  which  he  suspected.  He 
boldly  treated  with  the  ])rinces  of  the  Huns  ;  secured,  by 
solemn  oaths,  his  ])ardon  and  reward  ;  posted  a  numerous 
detachment  of  Barbarians,  in  silent  ambush,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  opened,  with  his 
own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal  city.  This  advantage, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery,  served  as  a  prelude 
to  more  honorable  and  decisive  victories.  The  Illyrian 
frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and  fortresses  ;  and 
though  the  greatest  part  of  them  consisted  only  of  a  single 
tower,  with  a  small  garrison,  they  were  commonly  sufficient 
to  repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of  an  enemy,  who  was 

1''  Prisons,  p.  3.31.  His  history  contained  a  copious  and  elegant  account  of  the 
war  (Evagriiis,  1.  i.  c.  17) ;  but  the  extracts  which  relate  to  the  embassies  are  tlie 
only  parts  that  have  reach' d  our  times.  The  original  work  was  accessible,  how- 
ever, to  the  writers  from  whom  we  borrow  our  iuiperfect  knowledge,  »Iornandes, 
Theophanes,  (!ount  Manndlinus,  Prosper-Tyro,  aiui  the  author  of  the  Ale.\an- 
drian,  or  Paschal,  Clnoiide.  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Kurope,  torn, 
vii.  c.  XV.)  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circumstances,  ami  the  duraiion,  of  this 
war ;  and  will  not  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year  -Hi. 
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ignorant  of  the  art,  and  impatient  of  the  delay,  of  a  regular 
sieGje.  But  these  slight  obstacles  were  instantly  swept  away 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Iluns.^^  They  destroyed,  with  fire 
and  sword,  the  poj)ulous  cities  of  Sinnium  and  Singidunum, 
of  Tlatiaria  and  Maroianopolis,  of  Kaissus  and  Sardica ; 
where  every  circumstance  of  the  discipline  of  the  people, 
and  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had  been  gradually 
adapted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  defence.  The  whole  breadth 
of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Iladriatic,  was  at  once  invaded,  and  occupied, 
and  desolated,  by  the  myriads  of  Barbarians  whom  Attila 
led  into  the  field.  The  ])ublic  danger  and  distress  could 
not,  however,  provoke  Theodosius  to  interrupt  his  amuse- 
ments and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  j^erson  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  legions.  But  the  troops,  which  had  been  sent 
against  Genseric,  were  h;istily  recalled  from  Sicily  ;  the  gar- 
risons, on  the  side  of  Persia,  were  exhausted  ;  and  a  mili- 
tary force  was  collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by  their 
arms  and  numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  the 
science  of  command,  and  their  soldiers  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence. The  armie^  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  vanquished 
in  three  successive  engagements  ;  and  the  progress  of  Attila 
may  be  traced  by  the  fields  of  battle.  The  two  former,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Utus,  and  under  the  w^alls  of  Maroianopolis, 
were  fought  in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and 
Mount  Haemus.  As  the  Komans  were  pressed  by  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  they  gradually,  and  unskilfully,  retired  to- 
w^ards  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace;  and  that  narrow  j^enin- 
sula,  the  last  extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their 
third,  and  irreparable,  defeat.  By  the  destruction  of  this 
army,  Attila  acquired  the  indis])utable  possession  of  the 
field.  From  the  Hellespont  to  Thermopylae,  and  the  sub- 
nrhs  of  Constantinople,  he  ravaged,  without  resistance,  and 
■without  mercy,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
Ileraclea  and  ITadrianople  might,  perhaps,  escape  this  dread- 
ful irruption  of  the  Huns  ;  but  the  w^ords,  the  most  expres- 
sive of  total  extirpation  and  erasure,  are  applied  to  the 
calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  seventy  cities  of  the  East- 
ern empire. ^"^  Theodosius,  his  court,  and  the  unwarlike 
people,  were   protected   by   the   walls   of  Constantinople ; 

^5  Procopius,  de  Edificiis,  1.  4.  c.  5.  These  fortresses  were  afterwards  restored, 
strengthened,  and  enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  ;  but  tliey  were  soon  de. 
stroyed  by  the  Abaros,  who  succeeded  to  the  power  and  possessions  of  the  Huns. 

2>J  Septuaginta  civitates  (says  Prosper-Tyro)  depredatione  vastatae.  The  lan- 
guage of  Count  Marcellinus  isstill  more  forcible.  Pene  totam  Europam,  invasia 
excisisque  civitatibus  atque  castellis,  conrasit. 
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but  tliose  walls  had  been  sliaken  by  a  recent  earth qiialve, 
and  the  fall  of  fifty-eight  towers  had  opened  a  large  and 
tremendous  breach.  The  damag'e  indeed  was  speedily  re- 
paired ;  but  this  accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious 
fear,  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  Imperial  city  to 
the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the  laws, 
the  language,  and  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.-^ 

In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the 
South,  the  Scythian  shej)herds  have  been  uniformly  actuated 
by  a  savage  and  destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that 
restrain  the  exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder,  are 
founded  on  two  principles  of  substantial  interest ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  permanent  benefits  which  may  be  obtained  by  a 
modei'ate  use  of  conquest ;  and  a  just  ap})rehension,  lest  the 
desolation  which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's  country  may  be 
retaliated  on  our  own.  But  these  considerations  of  hope 
and  fear  are  almost  unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of  nations. 
The  Huns  of  Attila  may,  Avithout  injustice,  be  compared  to 
the  JMogiils  and  Tartars,  before  tlieir  primitive  manners 
were  changed  by  religion  and  luxury  ;  and  the  evidence  of 
Oriental  history  may  reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and  im- 
perfect annals  of  Rome.  After  the  Moguls  had  subdued 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  it  was  seriously  proposed, 
not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but  in  calm  deliberate 
council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
country,  that  the  A'acant  land  might  be  converted  to  the 
pasture  of  cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,-^^ 
who  insinuated  some  principles  of  rational  policy  into  the 
mind  of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this 
horrid  design.  But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded  to 
the  Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  was  ex- 
ercised with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which  may,  with 
equal  reason,  though  not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed 
to  the  victorious  Huns.     The  inhabitants,  who  had  submit- 

2'  Tillemoiit  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  pp.  106,  107)  has  paid  gi-eat  atten- 
tion to  this  jnemorable  earthquake  ;  which  was  felt  as  far  from  Constantinople- 
as  Antiofh  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  In 
the  hands  oc  a  popular  preacher,  an  earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable 
effect. 

--  He_  represented  to  the  emperor  of  the  IVloguls  that  the  four  provinces 
(Petcheli,  Chantong,  Chansi,  and  LeaolongV,  which  he  already  possessed,  might 
annually  produce,  under  a  mild  administration,  500.000  oxnices  of  silver,  400,000 
meas^ures  of  rice,  and  S0O,O0()  pieces  of  silk.  Gaubil,  Hist-  de  la  Dynastie  des 
Mongous,  pp.  58,  50.  Yelutchousay  (such  v/as  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was 
a  wise  and  virtuous  minister,  who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the  con- 
querors.* 


*  Compare  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  IVL 
Abel  Kemusat  Xouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,  t-  ii.  p.  64.— M. 
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ted  to  tlieir  discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacnnte  their 
houses,  and  to  assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to  th.e  city  ; 
■where  a  division  was  made  of  the  A^anquislied  into  three  parts. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the  gari'ison,  and 
of  the  young  men  ca])able  of  bearing  arms;  and  their  fnte 
was  instantly  decided;  they  were  either  enlisted  among  the 
Moguls,  or  they  Avere  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops, 
who,  with  j^ointed  spears  and  bended  bo\vs,  liad  formed  a 
circle  round  the  captive  multitude.  The  second  class,  com- 
posed of  the  young  and  beautiful  women,  of  the  artificers  of 
every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more  wealthy  or 
lionorable  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might  be 
ex[)ectcd,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable  lots. 
The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless  to  the 
conquerors,  Avere  permitted  to  return  to  the  city  ;  which,  in 
the  mean  Avhile,  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture  ; 
and  a  tax  was  im])osed  on  those  wretched  inhabitarits  for 
the  indulgence  of  breathing  their  native  air.  Such  was  the 
behavior  of  the  Moguls.  Avhen  they  were  not  conscious  of 
any  extraordinary  rigor.^^  But  the  most  casual  provoca- 
tion, the  slightest  motive  of  caprice  or  convenience,  often 
provoked  them  to  involve  a  Avhole  j)eople  in  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  ;  and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was 
executed  with  such  unrelenting  perseverance,  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  expression,  horses  might  run,  without 
stumbling,  over  the  ground  Avhere  they  had  once  stood. 
The  three  great  cai)itals  of  Khorasan,  and  Mnru,  Neisabour, 
and  Herat,  Avere  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Zingis  ;  and  the 
exact  account  Avhich  Avas  taken  of  the  slain  amounted  to 
four  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  per- 
sons."^^  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated  in  a  less  bar- 
barous age,  and  in  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ; 
yet,  if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravnges   of  Tamerlane,-^ 

"T  Parlicnlar  instances  would  he  endless  ;  hnt  the  eiirioTig  reader  may  eorisnTt 
the  life  of  Geiigiscaii,  by  Petit  <le  la  Croix,  the  llistoire  des  Mongous,  and  the 
lifteenth  book  of  the  History  of  the  Hniis. 

^^  AtMaru,  1  .:J00,()0() ;  at  Herat,  ],G0O,O()0;  atNeisahour,  1,747,000.  D'Herhelot, 
Bibliotlieque  Orieniale,  pp.  3fS0,  o.sl ,  1  use  tlie  ortliograiihy  of  i>' Ayville's  maps 
It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  Persians  were  disposed  to  exaggerate 
their  losses  and  the  Moguls  to  magnify  their  exploits. 

-^  Cherefeddin  Ali,  his  servile  panegyrist,  wouhl  utTord  us  many  hoirid  exam- 
ples. In  his  camp  before  Delia,  Timour  massacred  1()0,0()(»  Indian  prisoners  who 
had  smihd  when  the  army  of  their  countrymen  ajtpeared  in  sight  (Hist,  de  'linnir 
Bee,  torn.  iii.  p.  DO).  The'people  of  Ispahan  supplied  70,000  human  skulls  for  tho 
structure  of  several  lofty  towers  (id.  torn.  i.  p.  4.'U).  A  similar  tax  was  levi 'd  on 
the  revolt  of  Bagdad  (tom.  iii.  p.  370) ;  and  the  exact  account,  which  Cherefeddin 
was  not  able  \u  inocure  from  the  proper'  ofrici^rs.  is  stated  by  another  historian 
(Ahmed  Arabsiada,  tom.  it.  p.  175,  vers.  Manger)  at  i;0,000  heads. 
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either  the  Tartar  or  the  Ilun  might  deserve  the  epithet  of 
the  Scourge  of  God.^*^ 

It  may  be  affirmed,  witli  bohler  assurance,  that  the  Huns 
depopuLated  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  murder  of 
Koman  subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  industrious  colony  might 
have  contributed  to  diffuse  through  tlie  deserts  of  Scvthia 
the  rudiments  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  but  these 
captives,  who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dis- 
persed among  the  hordes  that  obeyed  the  empire  of  Attila. 
The  estimate  of  their  respective  value  was  formed  by  the 
simple  judgment  of  unenlightened  and  nnprejudiced  Bar- 
barians. Perhaps  they  might  not  understand  the  merit  of 
a  theologian,  ])rofoundly  skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  In  '-arnation  ;  yet  they  respected  the  minis- 
ters of  every  religion  ;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  without  approaching  the  2:>erson  or  the  palace 
of  the  monarch,  successfully  labored  in  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel.'^  The  pastoral  tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
distinction  of  landed  property,  must  have  disregarded  the 
use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  and  the 
skill  of  an  eloquent  lawyer  could  excite  only  their  contempt 
or  their  abhorrence.^^  The  perpetual  intercourse  of  the 
Huns  and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  two  national  dialects;  and  tlie  Barbarians  were 
ambitious  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the  military  idiom  even  of 
the  Eastern  empire.^^  But  they  disdained  the  language  and 
the  sciences  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  vain  sophist,  or  grave 
philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  tlie  flattering  applause  of  the 
schools,  was  mortified  to  find  that  his  robust  servant  was  a 
captive  of  more  value  and  importance  than  himself.  The 
mechanic  arts  were  encouraged  and  esteemed,  as  they  tend- 
ed to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Huns.     An  architect  in  the 

-•5  The  ancients,  Jornandes,  Prisciis,  &c.,  are  ignorant  of  this  epithet.  The 
modern  Hungarians  have  imagined,  that  it  was  applied,  by  a  hermit  of  Gaul,  to 
Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among  the  titles  of  liis  royal  dignity.  ]Mas- 
cou,  ix.  23,  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs.  lom.  vi.  p.  143. 

^''  The  missionaries  of  St.  Chrysostom  had  converted  great  numbers  of  tlie 
Scythians,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube  i}i  tents  and  wagons.  Theodoret,  1.  v. 
c.  31.  Photius,  p.  1517.  The  INIahometans,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Latin  Chi'i.s- 
tians,  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who 
treated  the  rival  missionaries  with  impartial  favor. 

-■*  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  \'arus  and  his  legions,  had  been  particular- 
ly offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  (  ne  of  the  Barbarians,  at'ler  the 
effectual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of  an  a  lvocate,and  sewing  up  his 
mouth,  observed,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss. 
Florus.  iv.  12. 

"'•' Priscus,  p.  59.  It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  Gothic  and 
Latia  languages  to  their  own ;  which  was  probably  a  harsh  and  barren  idiom. 
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service  of  Onegesius,  one  of  tlie  favorites  of  Attila,  was 
employed  to  construct  a  bath  ;  but  this  woik  was  a  rare 
example  of  private  luxury;  and  the  trades  of  the  smith,  the 
carpenter,  the  armorer,  were  much  more  adapted  to  supi)ly 
a  wandering  people  with  the  useful  instruments  of  peace  and 
w^ar.  But  the  merit  of  the  physician  was  received  witii 
universal  favor  and  res])ect :  the  Barbarians,  who  desi)ised 
death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease  ;  and  the  Iiaughty 
conqueror  trembled  in  the  i)resence  of  a  captive,  to  whom 
he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imaginary  power  of  ])rolongii)g  or 
preserving  his  life.^*'  The  Iluns  might  be  provoked  to  insult 
the  misery  of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised  a 
despotic  command  ;  ^^  but  their  manners  were  not  suscc])- 
tible  of  a  refined  system  of  oppression;  and  the  efforts  of 
courage  and  diligence  were  often  recompensed  by  tlie  gift 
of  freedom.  The  historian  Priscus,  whose  embassy  is  a 
source  of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted  in  the  camp  of 
Attila  by  a  stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  wdiose  dress  and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a 
W'ealthy  Scythian.  In  the  siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had 
lost,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  fortune  and  liberty ; 
he  became  the  slave  of  Onegesius  ;  but  his  faithful  services, 
against  the  Itomans  and  the  Acatzires,  had  gradually  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  the  native  Iluns  ;  to  w^hom  he  was  at- 
tached by  the  domestic  pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several 
chddren.  The  spoils  of  war  had  restored  and  improved 
his  private  property ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  table  of 
his  former  lord ;  and  the  apostate  Greek  blessed  the  hour  of 
his  captivity,  since  it  had  been  the  introduction  to  a  hapj^y 
and  independent  state  ;  which  he  held  by  the  honorably 
tenure  of  military  service.  This  reflection  naturally  pro- 
duced a  disj^ute  on  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  Roman 
government,  which  was  severely  arraigntKl  by  the  apostate, 
and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix  and  feeble  declamation. 
The  freedman  of  Onegesius  exposed,  in  true  and  lively  colors, 
the  vices  of  a  declining  empire,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been 

the   victim;    the    cruel    absurdity  of   the    Roman  .princes, 
t 

30  Philip  de  Comines.  in  liis  admirable  picture  of  the  last  moments  of  Lewis 
XI.  (Memoires,  1.  vi.  c.  12),  represents  the  insolence  of  his  physician,  who,  in  live 
months,  extorted  u4,000  crowns,  and  a  rich  bishopric,  from  the  stern,  avaricious 
tyrant. 

^1  Priscus  (p.  61)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  protected  the  life 
of  a  slave.  Occidere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Germans)  non  disciplina  et 
severitate,  sed  impetu  et  ira,  ut  ininiicum,  nisi  quM  impune.  I)e  Moribus 
Germ,  c  25.  The  lleruli,  who  were  the  subjects  of  Attila,  claimed,  and  exercised, 
the  power  of  lite  and  death  over  their  slaves.  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
isecojid  book  of  Agathias. 
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uiiable  to  protect  their  subjects  against  tlie  public  enemy, 
unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms  for  tlieir  own  defence; 
the  intolei-able  weiglit  of  taxes,  rendered  still  more  ()j)pres- 
sive  by  the  intricate  or  arbitrary  modes  of  collection  ;  the 
obscurity  of  numerous  and  contradictory  laws  ;  the  tedious 
and  expensive  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  ;  the  partial 
administration  of  justice ;  and  the  universal  corru])tion, 
which  increased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  aggravated 
the  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  sentiment  of  patriotic 
sympathy  Avas  at  length  revived  in  the  breast  of  the  fortu- 
nate exile  :  and  he  lamented,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt 
or  Aveakness  of  those  magistrates  avIio  had  perverted  the 
wisest  and  most  salutary  institutions.^^ 

The  timid  or  selfish  policy  of  the  Western  Eomans  had 
abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns.^^  The  loss  of 
armies,  and  the  Avant  of  discipline  or  virtue,  Avere  not  sup- 
plied by  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Theodo- 
sius  might  still  affect  the  style,  as  Avell  as  the  title,  of 
Invincible  Augustus ;  but  he  Avas  reduced  to  solicit  the 
clemency  of  Attila,  a\  ho  iiiiperiously  dictated  these  harsh 
and  luimiliating  conditions  of  peace.  I.  The  emjicror  of 
the  East  resigned,  by  an  express  or  tacit  convention,  an 
extensive  and  important  territory,  which  stretched  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Singidunum,  or 
Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novos,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The 
breadth  Avas  defined  by  the  A\ague  com})utation  of  fifteen* 
days'  journey  ;  but,  from  the  proposal  of  Attila  to  remove 
the  situation  of  the  national  market,  it  soon  appeared,  that 
he  comprehended  the  ruined  city  of  Naissus  Avithin  the 
•limits  of  his  dominions.  II.  The  king  of  the  Huns  required 
and  obtained  that  his  tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented 
from  scA^en  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum  of 
tAvo  thousand  on3  hundred  ;  and  he  stipulated  the  imme- 
diate paA'mentof  six  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  to  defray  the 
expenses,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  Avar.  One  might 
imagine,  that  such  a  demand,  Avhich  scarcely  equalled  the 
measure  of  i)rivate  Avealth,  Avould  have  been  readily  dis- 
charged by  tlie  opulent  empire  of  the  East ;  and  the  ])ublic 
distj'ess  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impoA'erislied,  or 
at  least  of  the  disorderh^  state  of  the  finances.     A  laroe 

32  See  the  whole  conversation  in  Piiscus,  pp.  59-62. 

sy  Nova  iternni  Orienti  jusnrgit  riiina  .  .  .  qiuun  nulla  ab  Oecidentalibus 
ferrentur  anxilia.  Prosper-Tyro  composed  his  Chronicle  in  ihe  West;  and  his 
observation  implies  a  cemsiire. 


*  Five  in  the  las^t  edition  of  Priscus.     Niebuhr,  Byz.  Hist.  p.  147. — M. 
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proportion  of  the  taxes  extorted  from  tlie  people  was 
detained  and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  through  tlie 
foulest  channels,  to  the  treasuiy  of  Constantinople.  Tlie 
revenue  was  dissipated  by  Theodosius  and  his  favorites  in 
wasteful  and  ])rofuse  luxury  ;  which  was  disguised  by  the 
names  of  Impei-ial  magnificence,  or  Cliristian  charity.  Tlie 
immediate  sui)]^Iies  liad  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen 
necessity  of  military  prej^arations.  A  }>ersonal  contribu- 
tion, rigorously,  but  capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members 
of  the  senatorial!  order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could 
disarm,  without  loss  of  time,  the  impatient  avarice  of  Attila; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  compelled  them  to  adopt  the 
scandalous  resource  of  exjiosing  to  public  auction  the  jewels 
of  their  wives,  and  the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their 
palaces.^"*  III.  The  king  of  the  lluns  appears  to  have 
established,  as  a  ])rinciple  of  national  jurisprudence,  that  he 
could  never  lose  the  pro})erty,  which  he  had  once  accpiired, 
in  the  persons  who  had  yielded  either  a  voluntary,  or 
reluctant,  submission  to  his  authority.  From  this  j)rinciplo 
he  concluded,  and  the  conclusions  of  Attila  were  irrevocable 
laws,  that  the  Iluns,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war, 
sliould  be  released  without  delay,  and  Avithout  ransom  ;  that 
every  Roman  captive,  who  liad  presumed  to  escape,  should 
purchase  liis  right  to  freedom  at  the  price  of  twelve  pieces 
of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  Barbarians,  who  liad  deserted  the 
standard  of  Attila,  sliould  be  restored,  without  any  promise 
or  stipulation  of  pardon.  In  the  execution  of  tliis  cruel  and 
ignominious  treaty,  the  Imperial  officers  were  forced  to 
massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters,  who  refused  to 
devote  themselves  to  certain  death  ;  and  the  Komans  for- 
feited all  reasonable  claims  to  the  friendship  of  any  Scythian 
people,  by  this  public  confession,  that  they  w^ere  destitute 
either  of  faith,  or  power,  to  ])rotcct  the  supjjliant,  who  had 
embraced  the  throne  of  Tlieodosius.^^ 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  obscure,  that,  except 
on  this  occasion,  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  his- 
torian or  geograjjher,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor 

^^  Acconliiifr  to  the  descrip(io:i,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrysostom,  nn  auction 
of  Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  productive.  Every  wealthy  liouso 
possessed  u  seniieircular  table  of  massy  silver,  sucli  as  two  men  could  scarcely 
lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  cups,  dishes,  of  the  name 
metal,  »fcc. 

'■^''  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  without  mucli  order  or  precision,  may 
be  found  in  Priscus  (pp.  31,  ."5,  3t),  37,  r)3,  &c.)  Count  Marcellinus  dispenses  somo 
coiufort,  by  observinjr,  1.  77ia<  Attila  himself  solicited  the  peace  and  presents, 
whicli  lie  liad  fonneily  refused  ;  and,  2dly,  Tfiaf,  about  the  same  time,  the  am- 
bassadors of  India  presented  a  tine  larj^e  tame  tiger  to  the  emjjeror  Theodosius. 
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and  empire.  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city  of 
Thrace  on  the  Illyrian  borders,^'^  liad  been  distinguislied  by 
the  martial  spirit  of  its  yoiitli,  the  skill  and  reputation  of 
the  leaders  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  their  darinij^  exi)loits 
against  the  innumerable  host  of  tlie  Barbarians.  Instead  of 
tamely  expecting  their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked, 
in  frequent  and  successful  sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns, 
who  gradually  declined  the  dangerous  neighborliood,  res- 
cued from  their  liands  the  spoil  and  the  captives,  and  re- 
cruited their  domestic  force  by  the  voluntary  association  of 
fugitives  and  deserters.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Attila  still  menaced  the  empire  with  implacable  war,  unless 
the  Azimuntines  Avere  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply 
Avith  the  conditions  which  their  sovereign  had  accepted. 
The  ministers  of  Theodosius  confessed  with  shame,  and  Avith 
truth,  that  they  no  longer  possessed  any  authority  over  a 
society  of  men,  who  so  bravely  asserted  their  natural  inde- 
pendence; and  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to  nego- 
tiate an  equal  exchange  with  the  citizens  of  Azimus.  They 
denianded  the  restitution  of  some  shepherds,  who,  Avith  their 
cattle,  had  been  accidentally  surprised.  A  strict,  though 
fruitless,  inquiry  Avas  allowed:  but  the  Huns  Avere  obliged 
to  SAvear,  that  they  did  not  detain  any  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  city,  before  they  could  recover  two  surviving  coun- 
trymen, Avhom  the  Azimuntines  had  reser\e,l  as  pledges  for 
the  safety  of  their  lost  companions.  Attila,  on  his  side,  was 
satisfied,  and  deceived,  by  their  solemn  asseveration,  that 
the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put  to  the  sword ;  and 
that  it  Avas  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to  dismiss 
the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  Avho  had  obtained  the  secu- 
rity of  the  public  faith.  This  prudent  and  officious  dissimu- 
lation may  be  condemned,  or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as 
they  incline  to  the  rigid  decree  of  St.  Augustin,  or  to  the 
milder  sentiment  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Chrysostom :  but 
every  soldier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge,  that,  if 
the  race  of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and  mul- 
tiplied, the  Barbarians  Avould  haA'C  ceased  to  trample  on  the 
majesty  of  the  empire. ^^ 

3^j  Priscus,  pp.  35,  36.  Among  the  hundred  and  eightj'-two  forts,  or  oastTes, 
of  Thrace,  enuuieruted  by  Procopius  (the  Kdiliciit;.  1.  iv.  c  xi  toni.  ii.  p.  9l',  edit. 
Paris),  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  L'simoufou,  whose  position  is  doubtfully 
marked,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anehialus  and  the  Euxine  Sja.  Tlie  name  and 
waUs  of  Azimuntium  might  subsist  till  the  reign  of  Justinian  ;  but  the  race  of  iis 
brave  defenders  had  been  carefully  extirpated  by  tlio  jealousy  of  the  lioman 
princes. 

"7  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Augustin,  who  labored,  by  dilter- 
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It  would  have  been  strange,  incleed,  if  Tlieodosius  had 
purcliased,  by  the  loss  of  honor,  a  secure  and  solid  tran- 
quillity, or  if  his  tameness  had  not  invited  the  re])etition  of 
injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was  insulted  by  live  or  six 
successive  embassies ;  ^^  and  the  ministers  of  Attila  were 
uniformly  instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or  imperfect  execu- 
tion of  the  last  treaty;  to  produce  tlie  names  of  fugitives 
and  deserters,  who  were  still  protected  by  tlie  empire ;  and 
to  declare,  with  seeming  moderation,  that,  unless  their  sov- 
ereign obtained  complete  and  immediate  satisfaction,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  liim,  were  it  even  liis  wisli,  to  check 
the  resentment  of  his  warlike  tribes.  Besides  tlie  motives 
of  pride  and  interest,  which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the 
Huns  to  continue  this  train  of  negotiation,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  less  honorable  view  of  enriching  his  favorites  at  the 
expense  of  his  enemies.  The  Im])erial  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, to  procure  the  friendly  offices  of  the  ambassadors 
and  their  principal  attendants,  whose  favorable  report  might 
conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Barbarian  mon- 
arch was  flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  ministers ; 
he  computed,  with  pleasure,  the  value  and  splendor  of 
their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted  the  performance  of  every 
promise  which  would  contribute  to  their  private  emolument, 
and  treated  as  an  important  business  of  state  the  marriage 
of  his  secretary  Constantius.^^  That  Gallic  adventurer,  who 
was  recommended  by  Aetius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns,  had 
engaged  his  service  to  the  ministers  of  Constantinople,  for 
the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife;  and  the 
dau2:hter  of  Count  Saturninus  was  chosen  to  discharii-e  the 
obligations  of  her  country.  The  reluctance  of  the  victim, 
some  domestic  troubles,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her 
fortune,  cooled  the  ardor  of  her  interested  lover ;  but  he 
still  demanded,  in  the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliance  ; 
and,  after  many  ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzan- 
tine court  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger 

eiit  expedients,  to  reconcile  the  seemiyig  qnnrrel  of  the  two  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  of  an  important  question  (Middleton's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  5-10),  which  has  been  frequently  agitated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
divines,  and  even  by  lawyers  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

•1^  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.,  c,  xix.)  has  deMneated, 
with  a  bold  an«l  easy  i)entil,  some  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  the  >jride 
of  Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Komans.  He  deserves  the  praise  of  having 
read  the  Fragments  of  Priscus,  which  have  been  too  much  disregarded. 

^'•»See  Priscus,  pp.  00,  71,  72,  &c.  I  woiild  fain  believe,  tliat  this  adventurer 
was  afterwards  crucilied  by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion  of  treasonable 
practices  ;  but  Priscus  (p.  57)  has  too  plainly  distinguished  tico  persons  of  the 
name  of  Constantius,  who,  froni  the  similar  events  of  their  lives,  might  have 
been  easily  confounded. 
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the  widow  of  Armatius,  wliose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty, 
])laced  her  in  the  most  illustrious  rank  of  the  Roman  ma- 
trons.    For  these  importunate    and   oppressive  embassies, 
Attila  claimed  a  suitable  return  :  he  Aveighed,  Avith  suspicious 
pride,  the  character  and  station  of  tlie  Imperial  envoys;  but 
lie  condescended  to  promise  that  he  would  advance  as  far 
as  Sardica  to  receive  any  ministers  who  had  been  invested 
with    the    consular    dignity.      The   council    of    Theodosius 
eluded    this    proposal,    by    representing    the    desolate    and 
ruined  condition  of  Sardica,  and  even  ventured  to  insinuate 
that  every  officer  of  the  army  or  household  was  qualified  to 
treat  with  the  most  powerful  princes   of  Scytliia.     Maxi- 
min,^**  a  respectable  courtier,  whose  abilities  had  been  long 
exercised  in  civil  and  military  employments,  accepted,  Avith 
reluctance,  the  troublesome,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  com- 
mission of  reconciling  the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of  the 
Iluns.     His  friend,  the   historian   Priscus,^^  embraced   the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  Barbarian  hero  in  the  peaceful 
and  domestic  scenes  of  life :  but  the  secret  of  the  embassy, 
a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  Avas  intrusted  only  to  the  interpre- 
ter Vigilius.     Tlie  two  last  ambassadors  of  the  Iluns,  Ores- 
tes, a  noble  subject  of  the  Pannonian  proA'ince,  and  Edecon, 
a  valiant  cliieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  returned  at 
tlie    same   time    from   Constantinople   to   the   royal   camp. 
Their  obscure  names  Avere  aftei'wards  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
traordinarv  fortune  and  the  contrast  of  their  sons :  the  two 
servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of  the  last  Koman  era- 
2)eror  of  the  West,  and  of  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy. 
The  ambassadors,  Avho   were  followed  by   a  numerous 
train  of  men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at 
the  distance  of   three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen 
days'  journey,   from   Constantinople.     As    the    remains    of 
Sardica  Avere  still  included  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  em})ire, 

^'^  In  the  Persian  treaty,  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and  eloquent 
Maximiu  had  heeu  the  assessor  of  Ardaburius  (Socrates,  1.  vii.  c.  20).  AVheu 
IVrareiau  asceiided  the  throne,  the  otUce  of  Great  Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on 
Maxiniin,  who  is  ranked,  in  tlie  public  edict,  among  the  four  principal  ministers 
of  state  (Novell,  ad  Calc,  Cod.  Theod.  p.  31).  He  executed  a  civil  and  military 
commission  in  tlie  Eastern  provinces  ;  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  the 
savages  of  ^Ethiopia,  whotie  Incairsions  he  had  repressed.    See  Priscus,  pp.  40.  41. 

•*!  Priscus  was  a  native  of  Paninia  in  Thrace,  and  deserved,  by  his  ehjqucnce, 
an  honorable  place  among  the  gopliists  of  the  age.  His  Byzantine  Iiif^tory,  wliich 
related  to  liis  own  times,  was  comprised  in  seven  books.  See  F.ibricius,  Bibliot. 
Gnec.  tonj.  vi.  pp.  235.  2.'5G,  Notwithstanding  the  charitable  judgment  of  the 
criticg,  I  suspect  that  Priscus  was  a  Pagan.* 


*  Nicbuhr  concurs  in  this  opinion.    Life  of  Priscus  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  Hjstoiianfj.— ^I, 
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it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
iiospitality.  They  provided,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  pro- 
vincials, a  sufficient  number  of  sliecp  and  oxen,  an<l  invited 
tlie  Huns  to  a  splendid,  or,  at  least,  a  ])lentifnl  supj)er.  But 
the  harmony  of  the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed  by 
mutual  prejudice  and  indiscretion.  The  gre:itness  of  the  em- 
peror and  tlie  emj)ire  was  warmly  maintained  by  their  minis- 
ters; the  Huns,  with  equal  ardor,  asserted  the  su])eri()rity 
of  their  victorious  monarch:  the  dis])ute  was  infianied  by 
the  rash  and  unseasonable  flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  ])assion- 
ately  rejected  the  comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the 
diviiHJ  Theodosius;  and  it  was  witli  extreme  difficulty  that 
Maximin  and  Priscus  were  able  to  divert  the  conversa- 
tion, or  to  soothe  the  angry  minds,  of  the  Biirbarians. 
When  they  rose  from  the  table,  the  Imperial  ambassador 
presented  Edecon  and  Orestes  with  rich  gifts  of  silk  robes 
and  Indian  pearls,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  Yet 
Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuatinij  that  he  had  not 
always  been  treated  with  such  respect  and  liberality ;  and 
the  offensive  distinction  which  was  implied,  between  his 
civil  office  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  colleague,  seems 
io  have  made  Edecon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes  an 
irreconcilable  enemy.  After  this  entertainment,  they  trav- 
elled about  one  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus. 
That  flourishing  city,  which  had  given  birtli  to  the  great 
Constantine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  the  inhab- 
itants were  destroyed  or  dispersed;  and  the  appearance 
of  some  sick  persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist 
among  the  ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  increase  the 
horror  of  the  prospect.  The  surface  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  the  bones  of  the  slain  ;  and  the  ambassadors, 
who  directed  their  course  to  the  north-west,  were  obliged 
to  pass  the  hills  of  modern  Servia,  before  they  descended 
into  the  flat  and  marshy  grounds  which  are  terminated  by 
the  Danube.  The  Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river  : 
their  navigation  was  performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree ;  the  ministers  of  Theodo- 
sius were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  their 
Barbarian  associates  immediately  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
Attila,  which  was  equally  prepared  for  the  amusements  of 
hunting  or  of  war.  No  sooner  had  Maximin  advanced 
about  two  miles  *  from  the  Danube,  than  he  began  to  expe- 
rience the  fastidious  insolence  of  the  conqueror.     He  was 

*  70  stadia.    Priscus,  173,— M. 

Vol.  III.— 11 
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sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant  valley,  lest  he 
should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that  was  due  to  the  royal 
mansion.*  The  ministers  of  Attila  pressed  him  to  commu- 
nicate the  business,  and  the  instructions,  which  he  reserved 
for  the  ear  of  their  sovereign.  When  Maximin  temperately 
urged  the  contrary  practice  of  nations,  he  was  still  more 
confounded  to  find  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
sistory, those  secrets  (says  Priscus)  which  should  not  be  re- 
vealed to  the  gods  themselves,  had  been  treacherously  dis- 
closed to  the  public  enemy.  On  his  I'efusal  to  comply  with 
such  ignominious  terms,  the  Imperial  envoy  was  commanded 
instantly  to  depart ;  the  order  was  recalled  ;  it  was  again 
repeated  ;  and  the  Huns  renewed  their  ineffectual  attempts 
to  subdue  the  patient  firmness  of  Maximin.  At  length,  by 
the  intercession  of  Scotta,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose 
friendship  had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  presence  ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  a 
decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  remote 
journey  towards  the  north,  that  Attila  might  enjoy  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  same  camp,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  His  jour- 
ney was  regulated  by  the  guides,  who  obliged  him  to  halt, 
to  hasten  his  march,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common  road, 
as  it  best  suited  the  convenience  of  the  king.  The  Romans, 
who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that  they 
passed  several  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes  or  portable 
boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  winding 
stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscus,  might  present  itself  in  dif- 
ferent places  under  different  names.  From  the  contiguous 
villages  they  received  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  })ro- 
visions ;  mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread, 
and  a  certain  liquor  named  camus,  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.*^  Such  fare 
might  appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted 
the  luxury  of  Constantinople  ;  but,  in  their  accidental  dis- 
tress, they  were  relieved  by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of 
the  same  Barbarians,  so  terrible   and  so   merciless  in  war. 

^  The  Huns  themselves  still  continued  to  despise  the  labors  of  agriculture  ; 
they  abused  tlie  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation  ;  and  the  Goths,  their  industrious 
subjects,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dreaded  their  neighborliood,  like  that  of  so 
ina)iy  ravenous  wolves  (Priscus,  p.  45).  In  the  same  manner  the  Starts  and 
Tadgics  provide  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for  that  of  the  Usbec  Tartars, 
their  lazy  and  rapacious  sovereigns.  See  Genealogical  Histoi-y  of  the  Tartars, 
pp.  423,  455,  &c. 


*  He  was  forbidden  to  pitch  his  tents  on  an  eminence  because  Attila's  were 
below  on  the  plain.    Ihul. — M, 
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The  ambassadors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  mo- 
rass. A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  overturned  their  tents,  immersed  their  baggage 
and  furniture  in  the  water,  and  scattered  their  retinue,  who 
wandered  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their 
road,  and  apprehensive  of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they 
awakened  by  their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring 
village,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  Bleda.  A  bright 
illumination,  and,  in  a  iew  moments,  a  comfortable  lire  of 
reeds,  was  kindled  by  their  officious  benevolence ;  the 
wants,  and  even  the  desires,  of  the  Romans  were  liberally 
satisfied  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
singular  politeness  of  Bleda's  widow,  who  added  to  her  other 
favors  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels.  The  sunshine  of  the 
succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to  repose,  to  collect  and  dry 
the  baggage,  and  to  the  refreshment  of  the  men  and  horses; 
but,  in  the  evening,  before  they  pursued  their  journey,  the 
ambassadors  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  bounteous 
lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  acceptable  present  of  silver 
cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian  pepper.  Soon 
after  this  adventure,  they  rejoined  the  march  of  Attila, 
from  whom  they  had  been  separated  about  six  days,  and 
slowly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  did 
not  contain,  in  the  space  of  several  thousand  miles,  a  single 
city. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geog- 
raphy of  Priscus,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated 
between  the  Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills, 
in  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jezberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay.'^^     In  its  origin 

*3  It  is  evident  that  Priscus  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss,  and  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  foot  of  the  Caipathian  hills.  Agria,  Tokay,  and  Jazberin,  are 
situated  in  the  plains  circumscribed  by  this  definition.  M.  de  Buat  (Histoire  des 
Peuples,  &c.,  toni.  vii-  p.  401)  has  chosen  Tokay  ;  Otrokosci  (p.  180.  apud  Mascou, 
ix.  23),  a  learned  Hungarian,  lias  preferred  Jazberin,  a  place  about  thirty-six 
miles  westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube.* 


»  M.  St.  Martin  considers  the  narrative  of  Priscus,  the  only  authority  of  M.  de 
Buat  and  of  Gibbon,  too  vague  to  lix  the  position  of  Attila's  camp.  "  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  the  Hungarian  traditions  collected  by  Thevrocz,  1.  2,  c.  IG,  pre- 
cisely on  the  left  branch  of  the  Danube,  where  Attila's  residence  was  situated, 
in  the  same  parallel  stands  the  present  city  of  Buda.  in  Hungarian  Buduvur.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  this  city  has  retained  for  a  long  time  among  the  Germans 
of  Hungary  the  name  of  Etzelnburgh  or  Etzela-burgh,  i.  c,  the  city  of  Attila. 
The  distance  of  Buda  from  the  i)la('e  where  Priscus  crossed  the  Danube,  on  his 
way  from  Naissus,  is  equal  to  that  which  he  traversed  to  reach  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  the  Huns.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  not  acceding  to  the  relations  of 
the  Hungarian  historians.    St-  Martin,  vi.  191.— M. 
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it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental  camp,  which,  by  the 
long  and  frequent  residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  huge  village,  for  the  reception  of  liis  court,  of  the 
troops  who  followed  his  person,  and  of  the  various  multi- 
tude of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers. ^^  The  baths, 
constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the  only  edifice  of  stone  ; 
the  materials  had  been  transported  from  Pannonia;  and 
since  the  adjacent  country  was  destitute  even  of  large  tim- 
ber, it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  meaner  habitations  of 
the  royal  village  consisted  of  straw,  or  mud,  oc  of  canvas. 
The  wooden  houses  of  the  more  ilhistrious  Huns  were  built 
and  adorned  Avith  rude  magnificence,  according  to  the  rank, 
the  fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the  proprietors.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  distributed  Avith  some  degree  of  order  and 
symmetry;  and  each  spot  became  more  honorable  as  it  ap- 
proached the  person  of  the  sovereign.  The  palace  of  Attila, 
which  surpassed  all  other  houses  in  his  dominions,  was  built 
entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an  ample  space  of  ground. 
The  outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty  wall,  or  palisade,  of 
smooth  square  timber,  intersected  with  high  towers,  but  in- 
tended rather  for  ornament  than  defence.  This  wall,  which 
seems  to  have  encircled  the  declivity  of  '  a  hill,  compre- 
hended a  great  variety  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned  to  each  of 
the  numerous  wives  of  Attila ;  and,  instead  of  tlie  rigid  and 
illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic  jealousy,  they  po- 
litely admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  their  presence, 
their  table,  and  even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  em- 
brace. When  Maximin  offered  his  presents  to  Cerca,*  the 
principal  queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her 
mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped  or  turned, 
or  polished  or  carved ;  and  his  attentive  eye  was  able  to 
discover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments  and  some  regularity 
in  the  proportions.  After  passing  through  the  guards,  who 
watched  before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced 

^  The  royal  \  il  age  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  citj'  of  Karacorum,  the 
residence  of  the  successors  of  Zingis ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
more  stable  habitation,  did  not  equal  the  size  or  spleiidor  of  the  town  and  abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  in  the  13th  century.  (See  Rubruquis,  in  the  Histoire  Generale  iles 
Voyages,  torn.  vii.  p.  286.)  The  camp  of  Auiengzebe,  as  it  is  so  atrreeablv  de- 
scribed by  Bernier  (tom.  ii.  pp.  217-2.35),  blended  the  manners  of  Scythiawith  the 
magnificence  and  luxury  of  Hindostan. 


"  The  name  of  this  queen  occurs  three  times  in  Priscus,  and  always  in  a  dif- 
ferent form — Cerca,  Creca,  and  Rheca.  Tbe  .Scamlinaviaii  poets  have  preserved 
her  memory  under  the  name  of  Herkia.    St.  ^lartin,  vi.  192.— M. 
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into  the  private  apartment  of  Cerca.  Tlie  wife  of  Attila 
received  their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch  ; 
the  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet ;  the  domestics  formed 
a  circle  round  the  queen  ;  and  her  damsels,  seated  on  the 
ground,  were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroid- 
ery which  adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  warriors. 
The  Huns  were  ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which 
were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  victories  ;  the  trap- 
pings of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and  even  tlieir  shoes, 
were  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  and  their 
tables  were  profusely  spread  with  j)lates,  and  goblets,  and 
vases  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  the 
labor  of  Grecian  artists.  The  monarch  alone  assumed  the 
superior  pride  of  still  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  liis 
Scythian  ancestors.''^  The  dress  of  Attila,  his  .^.rms,  and 
the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  ]>lain,  without  ornament, 
and  of  a  single  color.  The  royal  table  was  served  in 
wooden  cups  and  jdatters  ;  flesh  was  his  only  food ;  and 
the  conqueror  of  the  North  never  tasted  the  luxury  of 
bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed 
with  a  formidable  s^uard.  The  monarch  himself  was  seated 
in  a  wooden  chair.  His  stern  countenance,  angry  gestures, 
and  impatient  tone,  astonished  the  firmness  of  IVlaximin  ; 
but  Vigilius  had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly 
understood  the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  res])ect  the 
law  of  hations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to 
the  cross,  and  leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.  The  Bar- 
barian condescended,  by  producing  an  accurate  list,  to  ex- 
pose the  bold  falsehood  of  Vigilius,  who  had  aflirmed  that 
no  more  than  seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But  lie 
arrogantly  declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the  disgrace 
of  contending  with  his  fugitive  slaves;  since  he  despised 
their  impotent  efforts  to  defend  the  provinces  which  Tlieo- 
dosius  had  intrusted  to  their  arms:  "  For  what  fortress  " 
(added  Attila),  "what  city,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire,  can  hope  to  exist,  secure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is 
our  pleasure  that  it  should  be  erased  from  the  earth  ?"  He 
dismissed,  however,  the  interpreter,  who  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople with  his  peremptory  demand  of  more  complete 

45  When  the  Moguls  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of  Toncat.  the 
throne  of  Zingis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black  felt  c:n jjet  on  wliich  he 
had  been  seate<l,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  his  warlike  countiymen. 
See  Vie  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9. 
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restitution,  and  a  more  splendid  embassy.  His  anger  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction  in  a  marringe 
wliich  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daugliter  of 
Eslam,"*  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mollify  the  native 
fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of  Attila  into  the 
royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  singular  ceremony.  A 
numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet  their  hero  and 
their  king.  They  marched  before  him,  distributed  into  long 
and  regular  files  ;  the  intervals  between  the  files  were  filled 
by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the  women  on  either 
side  bore  aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which  formed  a  canopy 
for  a  chorus  of  young  virgins,  who  chanted  hymns  and  songs 
in  the  Scythian  language.  The  wife  of  his  favorite  Onege- 
sius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  saluted  Attila  at  the 
door  of  her  own  house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace  ;  and  of- 
fered, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her  respectful 
homage,  by  entreating  him  to  taste  the  wine  and  meat  which 
she  had  prepared  for  his  recej^tion.  As  soon  as  the  monarch 
had  graciously  accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his  domestics 
lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as  he  sat 
on  horseback;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the  goblet 
with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and  con- 
tinued Ills  march.  During  his  residence  at  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, his  hours  were  not  wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of  a 
seraglio  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his  su- 
perior dignity,  without  concealing  his  person  from  the  public 
view.  He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave  au- 
dience to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and  his  people 
might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  he  lield  at 
stated  times,  and,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  before 
the  principal  gate  of  liis  wooden  palace.  The  Romans, 
both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  were  twice  invited  to 
the  banquets,  where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Scythia.  Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  till  they  liad  made  a  devout  liba- 
tion to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ; 

*  Escam — ei'  77  yafxeiv  Ovyarepa  'E<rKa,u  eSovAero,  TrXeiVra?  fxeu  c^wi'  yafiera.^, 
ay6ixei>o<;  6e  KaC  ravTr}v  Kara  voixov  Tou'S.KvQiKoy.  Was  this  his  own  tlaU'jjliter,  or  the 
d:iughter  of  a  person  named  Escam?  (Gibbon  has  written  incorrectly  Eslam,  au 
unknown  namo.  The  otiicer  of  Attila,  called  Eslas,  is  spelt  Ho-Aa?).  In  either 
case  the  construction  is  imperfect :  a  good  Greek  writer,  would  liave  introduced 
an  article  to  detGrinine  the  sense,  either  r'-qy  avrov  Gvydrtpx,  ov  r'riv  tou 'E<7/ca/iA 
evyxrepi.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear,  whether  Scythian  usage  is  adiluced  to  excuse  tli3 
polvgamy,  or  a  tnarriage,  which  would  be  considered  incestuous  in  other  conn- 
tries.  The  Latin  version  has  carefully  preserved  the  ambiguity,  filiam  Escam 
uxorem,  I  am  not  inclined  to  construe  it  *  his  own  daughter,'  thongh  I  have 
too  little  confidence  in  the  nniformity  of  the  grammatical  idioms  of  the  Byzan- 
tiues  (though  Priscus  is  one  of  the  best)  to  express  myself  without  hesitation.'— ^I. 
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and  were  conrliictcd,  after  tliis  ceremony,  to  their  res])ective 
seats  in  a  spacious  liall.  The  royal  tabic  and  concli,  covered 
witli  carpets  and  line  linen,  was  raised  by  several  ste2:>s  in  the 
niidst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son,  an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favor- 
ite king,  were  admitted  to  share  the  simple  and  homely  re- 
past of  Attila.  Two  lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which 
contained  three  or  four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on 
cither  hand ;  the  right  was  esteemed  the  most  honorable, 
but  the  Romans  ingenuously  confess,  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  left ;  and  that  Beric,  an  unknown  chieftain,  most 
probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded  the  representatives  of 
Theodosius  and  Yalentinian.  The  Barbarian  monarch  re- 
ceived from  liis  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled  with  wine,  and 
courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  distinguished 
guest ;  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  expressed,  in  tlie  same 
manner,  his  loj^al  and  respectful  vows.  This  ceremony  was 
successively  performed,  for  all,  or  at  least  for  the  illustrious 
persons  of  the  assembly ;  and  a  considerable  time  must 
have  been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated  as  each 
course  or  service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  wine 
still  remained  after  the  meat  had  been  removed  ;  and  the 
ITuns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long  after  the 
sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  emj^ires  had  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  nocturnal  banquet.  Yet  before 
they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  singular  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  manners  of  the  nation  in  their  convivial  amusements. 
Two  Scythians  stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited 
the  verses  which  they  had  com])osed,  to  celebrate  his  valor 
and  his  victories.*     A  j^rofound  silence  jjrevailed  in  the  hall ; 

*  This  passage  is  remarkable  from  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Attila  with 
that  extraonlinary  cycle  of  poetry,  which  is  found  in  diffen^nt  forms  in  almost 
all  the  Teutonic  languages.  A  Lai  in  poem,  de  prima  expeditione  AttiiiB,  Regis 
Hunnoriim,  in  Gallias,  was  published  in  the  year  1780,  by  Fischer  at  Leipsic.  It 
contains,  witli  the  continuation,  14.')2  lines,  it  abounds  iu  metrical  faults,  but  is 
occasionally  not  without  Some  rude  spirit  and  some  copiousness  of  fancy  in  the 
variation  of  the  circumstances  in  the  dilferent  combats  of  the  hero  Walther, 

f);-ince  of  Aquitania.  It  contains  little  which  can  be  supposed  historical,  and  still 
ess  which  is  characteristic  concerning  Attila.  It  relates  to  a  first  expedition  of 
Attila  into  Gaul,  which  cannot  be  traced  in  history,  during  which  the  kings  of  the 
Franks,  of  the  Burguudians,  and  of  Aquitaine,  submit  themselves,  and  give  ho  - 
tages  to  Attila:  the  king  of  the  Franks,  a  personage  who  seems  the  same  with 
Hagan  of  Teutonic  Romance  ;  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  daughter,  Heldgund,  the 
king  of  Aquitaine,  his  son  Walther.  The  main  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  escape 
of  Walther  and  Heldgund  from  the  camp  of  Attila,  and  the  combat  between 
Walther  and  Gunthar,  king  of  the  Fianks,  with  his  twelve  peers,  among  whom  is 
Ilagen.  Walther  liad  been  betrayed  while  he  passed  through  Worms,  tbe  city 
of  the  Frankish  king,  by  paying  for  his  ferry  over  tbe  Ilbine  with  some  strange 
fish,  which  he  had  caught  during  his  flight,  and  wliich  were  unknown  iu  tlie 
waters  of  the  Rhine.  Gunthar  was  desirous  of  plundering  him  of  the  treasure, 
which  Walther  had  carried  off  from  the  Camp  of  Attila,  Tbe  author  of  this 
poem  is  unknown,  nor  can  I,  on  the  vague  and  ratber  doubtful  allnsion  to  Thxile, 
as  Iceland,  venture  to  assign  its  date.    It  was,  evidently,  recited  iu  a  monastery, 
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and  the  attention  of  tlie  guests  was  captivated  by  the  vocal 
harmony,  whiclj  revived  and  perpetuated  the  memor}'  of 
their  own  exploits  ;  a  martial  ardor  flashed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  warriors,  wdio  were  imj^atient  for  battle ;  and  the'tears 
of  the  old  men  expressed  their  generous  despair,  that  they 
could  no  longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  tlie 
field.^®  This  entertainment,  which  might  be  considered  as 
:i  school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  farce,  that 
debased  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a 
Scythian  buffoon  *  successively  excited  the  mirth  of  the  rude 
spectators,  by  their  deformed  figure,  ridiculous  dress,  antic 
gestures,  absurd  speeches,  and  the  strange,  unintelligible 
confusion  of  the  Latin,  tlie  Gothic,  and  the  ITunnic  lan- 
guages ;  and  tlie  hall  resounded  with  loud  and  licentious 
])ea]s  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  this  intemperate  riot, 
AttJla  alone,  without  a  change  of  countenance,  maintained 
his  steadfast  and  inflexible  gravity  ;  which  was  never  relaxed, 

•*"  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  v.  p.  24),  it  was  the  enstom 
of  the  Scytliians,when  they  imlulged  in  the  pleasure* of  the  table,  to  awaken  their 
languid  courage  by  the  martial  harmony  of  t\vai>ging  their  bow-strings. 


as  appears  by  the  first  line  ,  and  no  doubt  composed  there.  The  faults  of  metre 
would  point  out  a  late  date  ;  and  it  may  have  b*  en  formed  upon  some  local  tradi- 
tion, as  Walther,  the  hero,  f;eems  to  have  turned  monk. 

This  poem,  however,  in  its  tharacter  and  its  incidents,  bea's  no  relation  to  the 
Teutonic  cycle,  of  which  the  Nibelungen  Lied  .^s  the  most  complete  form.  In  this, 
in  the  Heldenbuch,  in  some  of  the  Danish  Sagas,  in  countless  lays  and  ballads  in 
all  the  dialects  of  Scandinavia,  appears  King  Etzel  (Attila)  in  strife  witli  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Franks.  With  tliese  appears,  ]»y  a  poetic  anachronisni, 
Dietrich  of  Berne  (Theodoric  of  Verona),  the  celebrated  Ostrogothic  king:  and 
jnany  other  very  singular  coincidences  of  historic  names,  which  reappear  in  the 
j>oems.  (See  Lachinan,  Kritik  der  Sage  in  his  volume  of  various  readings  to  the 
Nibelungen  ;  Be:-lin.  1^36,  p.  .'?3G.) 

1  must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the 
connection  of  these  poems  with  the  history  of  the  time,  or  theperiod,  from  which 
they  n»ay  date  their  oriijin  ;  notwithstanding  the  laborious  investigations  and 
critical  sagacity  of  the  .Schlegels,  the  Grimms,  of  i*.  ¥..  ]\Ixiller  and  Lachman,  and 
a  whole  host  of  German  critics  and  antiquaries  ,  not  to  omit  our  own  countiyman 
Mr.  Herbert,  whose  theory  concerning  Attila  is  certainly  neither  deficient  in 
boldness  nor  ori'^inality.  I  conceive  the  only  May  to  obtain  anything  like  a  char 
«-X)nception  <m  this  point  would  be  what  Lachman  has  begun  (see  above),  patiently 
to  collect  and  compare  the  various  forms  which  the  traditions  have  assumed, 
without  any  preconceived,  either  mythical  or  poetical,  theory,  and.  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  ori'jinal  basis  of  the  whole  rich  and  fimtastic  legend.  One  point, 
which  tome  is  stronglv  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  this  i>oetic  cycle,  is.  that  the 
manners  are  so  clearly  anterior  to  chivalry,  and  to  the  influence  exercised  on  the 
f)oeticliterature  of  Europe  by  the  chivnlrous  poems  find  romances.  I  think  I 
find  some  traces  of  that  influence  in  the  Latin  poem,  though  strained  through  the 
imae:ination  of  a  monk. 

The  English  reader  will  find  an  amusing  account  of  the  German  NilieTungen 
and  Heldenbuch,  and  of  some  of  the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  in  the  volume  of 
"Northern  Antiquities  published  by  Weber,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Scott 
himself  contributed  a  considerable,  no  doubt  far  the  most  valuable,  pnit.to  the 
work.  See  also  the  various  German  editions  of  the  Nibelungen,  to  which  La(  h- 
man,  Avith  true  German  i)erseverance.  has  compiled  a  thick  volume  of  various 
readings;  the  Heldenbuch,  the  old  Danish  poems  by  Grimm,  the  Eddas,  &c. 
Jierbert's  Attila,  p.  510,  et  seq.— M, 

*  The  Scythian  was  an  idiot  or  lunatic ;  the  Moor  a  regular  buffoou.— M. 
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except  on  the  entrance  of  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons : 
he  embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal  tenderness, 
gently  pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and  betrayed  a  partial  af- 
fection, which  was  justified  by  the  assurance  of  his  prophets, 
that  Irnac  would  be  the  future  support  of  his  family  and 
empire.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  ambassadors  received  a 
second  invitation  :  and  they  had  reason  to  })raise  the  jH)litc- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attiia.  The  king  of  the 
lluns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversation  with  Maximin  ; 
but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by  rude  expressions  and 
haughty  reproaches ;  and  he  was  provoked,  by  a  motive  of 
interest,  to  support,  with  unbecoming  zeal,  the  private 
claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  ''The  emperor"  (said 
Attiia),  "has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife  :  Constantius 
must  not  be  disap])oiuted  ;  nor  should  a  Roman  emperor 
deserve  the  name  of  liar."  On  the  third  day,  the  ambassa- 
dors were  dismissed  :  the  freedom  of  several  captives  was 
granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom,  to  their  pressing  entreaties  ; 
and,  besid&s  the  royal  presents,  they  were  permitted  to  ac- 
cept from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles  the  honorable  and 
useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maximin  returned,  by  the  same  road, 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  though  he  was  involved  in  an  acci- 
dental dispute  with  Beric,  tlje  new  ambassador  of  Attiia,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  contributed,  by  the  laborious 
journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  na- 
tions.''^ 

But  the  Roman  ambassador  was  ignorant  of  tlie  treach- 
erous design,  which  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
the  public  faith.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  Edecon, 
when  he  contemplated  the  splendor  of  Constantinople,  had 
encouraged  the  interpreter  Vigilius  to  procure  for  him  a 
secret  interview  with  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,'*^  who  gov- 
erned the  emperor  and  the  empire.  After  some  previous 
conversation,  and  a  mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who 
had  not,  from  ids  own  feelings  or  exj)erience,  imbibed  any 
exalted  notions  of  ministerial  virtue,  ventured  to  propose 
the  death  of  Attiia,  as  an   important  service,  by  which  Ede- 

*''  The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  fewobsei-valions.aiid 
was  not  sii.sce[)til>lt!  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be  found  in  Pviscus,  pp  4i»- 
70.     But  I  h'ive  not  conlined  myself  to  the  sam'3  order;  and  I  had  previously  ex 
tracted  the  historical  circumstances,  which  were  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  journey,  and  busiiiess.  of  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

•"•  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  succession  of  chamberlains, 
wlio  reiLjnod  iu  the  name  of  Theotlosius.  Chrysaphiiis  v/as  the  last,  aiul,  accord- 
ing to  tile  unanimous  evid';nce  of  history,  the  worst  of  these  favorites  (seo  Hist, 
des  EmpM-eurs,  torn,  vi.  pp.  117-11!).  Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  xv.  [).  l-'iS).  His  partial- 
ity for  his  go<U'ather,  the  hercsiarch  Eutyches,  engaged  him  to  persecute  t^kQ 
orthodox  jjarty. 
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con  miorlit  deserve  a  liberal  share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury 
which  he  admired.  The  ambassador  of  the  Huns  listened 
to  the  tempting  offer ;  and  professed,  with  apparent  zeal, 
his  ability,  as  well  as  readiness,  to  execute  the  bloody  deed  ; 
the  design  was  communicated  to  the  master  of  the  offices, 
and  the  devout  Theodosius  consented  to  the  assassination  of 
his  invincible  enemy.  But  this  perfidious  conspiracy  was 
defeated  by  the  dissimulation,  or  the  repentance,  of  Edecon  ; 
and  thouQ-h  he  mi2:ht  exa^jxerate  his  inward  abhorrence  for 
the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to  approve,  he  dexterously 
assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and  voluntary  confession. 
If  we  710W  review  the  embasssy  of  Maximin,  and  the  be- 
havior of  Attila,  we  must  applaud  the  Barbarian,  who 
respected  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  generously  entertained 
and  dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who  had  conspired 
against  his  life.  But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius  will  appear 
still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned,  conscious  of  his 
guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purse  of  gold,  which 
the  favorite  eunuch  had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards.  The 
inter])reter  was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence  with 
specious  firmness,  till  the  threat  of  inflicting  instant  death 
on  his  son  extorted  from  him  a  sincere  discovery  of  the 
criminal  transaction.  Under  the  name  of  ransom,  or  confis- 
cation, the  rapacious  king  of  the  Huns  accepted  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor,  whom  he  dis- 
dained to  punish.  He  pointed  his  just  indignation  against 
a  nobler  object.  His  ambassadors,  Eslaw  and  Orestes,  were 
immediately  despatched  to  Constantinople,  with  a  peremp- 
tory instruction,  which  it  was  much  safer  for  them  to  exe- 
cute than  to  disobey.  They  boldly  entered  the  Imperial 
presence,  with  the  fatal  purse  hanging  down  from  the  neck 
of  Orestes  ;  who  interrogated  the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  as 
he  stood  beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recognized  the  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt.  But  the  office  of  reproof  Avas  reserved 
for  the  superior  dignity  of  his  colleague,  Eslaw,  who  grave- 
ly addressed  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the  following 
words :  "Theodosius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and  respect- 
able parent ;  Attila  likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble 
race ;  and  he  has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father  Mundzuk.  But  Theo- 
dosius has  forfeited  his  paternal  honors,  and,  by  consenting 
to  jjay  tribute,  has  degraded  himself  to  the  condition  of  a 
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slave.  It  is  therefore  just,  that  lie  slionld  reverence  the  man 
whoni  fortune  and  merit  have  jjlaced  above  him:  instead  of 
attempting,  like  a  wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire 
against  his  master."  The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  heard  with  astonishment 
the  severe  language  of  truth  :  he  blushed  and  trembled,  nor 
did  he  presume  directly  to  refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius, 
which  Eslaw  and  Orestes  were  instructed  to  demand.  A 
solemn  embassy,  armed  with  full  powers  and  magnificent 
gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila  ;  and 
his  pride  was  gratified  by  the  choice  of  Nomius  and  Ana- 
tolius,  two  ministers  of  consular  or  patrician  rank,  of  whom 
the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the  othei-  was  master-gen- 
eral of  the  armies  of  the  East.  He  condescended  to  meet 
these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Drenco ;  and 
though  he  at  first  affected  a  stern  and  haughty  demeanor, 
his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by  their  eloquence  and 
liberality,  He  condescended  to  pardon  the  emperor,  the 
eunuch,  and  the  interpreter  ;  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  released  a  great  number 
of  captives ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to  their 
fate ,'  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted  of  its  wealth  and 
fnhabitants.  But  this  treaty  was  purchased  at  an  expense 
which  might  have  supported  a  vigorous  and  successful  war: 
and  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  were  compelled  to  redeem 
the  safety  of  a  worthless  favorite  by  o])pressive  taxes, 
which  they  would  more  cheerfully  have  paid  for  his  de- 
struction.*^ 

The  emperor  Theodosius  did  not  long  survive  the  most 
humiliating  circumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.  As  he  was 
riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  River  tf^ycus  :  the 
epine  of  the  back  was  injured  by  the  fall ;  and  he  exjured 
some  days  afterwards,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-third  of  his  reign.^  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  au- 
thority had  been  controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was  unani- 
mously proclaimed  Empress  of  the  East ;  and  the  Romans, 

*^  This  secret  conspirncy.  ami  its  important  consequences,  may  be  traced  in 
the  fragments  of  Prisons,  pp.  37,  38.  39,  54.  70,  71,  72,  Tlie  chronolofry  of-tliat  liis- 
torian  is  not  fixed  by  any  precise  date  ;  but  tlie  series  of  negotiations  between 
Attila  and  tbe  P^astern  empire  must  be  include<l  within  the  three  or  four  years 
whicli  are  terndnated,  A.  1>.  450,  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 

S"  Tlieodorus  the  Reader  (see  Vales.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  563)  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicle,  mention  tlie  fall,  without  specifying  the  injury  :  but  the  con- 
Bequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unlikely  lo  be  invented,  that  we  may 
safely  give  credit  to  Nicephorus  Callistus,  a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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for  tlie  first  time,  submitted  to  a  female  reign.  No  sooner 
had  Pulcheria  ascended  the  throne,  than  she  indulged  her 
own  and  the  public  resentment,  by  an  act  of  popular  justice. 
Without  any  legal  trial,  the  eunucli  Chrysaphius  was  exe- 
cuted before  the  gates  of  tlie  city;  and  the  immense  riches 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favorite, 
served  only  to  hasten  and  to  justify  his  punishment. 
Amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
the  empress  did  not  forget  the  prejudice  and  disadvantage 
to  which  her  sex  Avas  exposed;  and  she  wisely  resolved  to 
prevent  their  murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  who 
Avould  always  respect  the  superior  rank  and  virgin  chastity 
ot  liis  wife.  She  gave  her  hand  to  Marcian,  a  senator,  about 
sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  the  nominal  husband  of  Pulcheria 
Avas  solemnly  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple.  The  zeal 
Avhich  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  woidd  alone  have  in- 
spired the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catljolics.  But  the  be- 
havior of  Marcian  in  a  private  Jife,  and  afterwards  on  the 
throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief,  that  he  was 
qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire,  which  luid 
been  almost  dissolved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two 
hereditary  monarchs.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and  educa- 
ted to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had  been 
severely  exercised  by  poverty  and  misfortune,  since  his  only 
resource,  when  he  first  arrived  at  Constantinople,  consisted 
in  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a 
friend.  He  passed  nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and  mili- 
tary service  of  Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius  ;  followed 
those  powerful  generals  to  the  Persian  and  African  wars ; 
and  obtained,  by  their  influence,  the  honorable  rank  of  tri- 
bune and  senator.  His  mild  disposition,  and  useful  talents, 
without  ala»*ming  the  jealousy,  recommended  Marcian  to 
the  esteem  and  favor  of  his  patrons ;  he  had  seen,  perlia])s 
lie  had  felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  adminis- 
tration ;  and  his  own  example  gave  weight  and  enei-oy  to 
the  laws,  which  he  promulgated  »for  the  reformation  of 
nianners.^^ 

01  Pulcherife  nutft  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  sua  cum  avaritia  interemptus  est. 
She  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  ihe  pious  revenge  of  a  son,  whose  father  had  suf- 
fered at  his  instigation.* 

^-  Frocopius,  do  BeU.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Evagrius,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Theophanes,  pp. 
yo,  91.  Novell,  ad  Calcem.  Cod-  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  30.  The  praises  whith  St. 
Leo  and  the  Catholics  have  bestowed  on  ]\Iarcian,  are  diligently  transcribed  by 
Baronias,  as  an  eucouragement  for  future  princes. 


*  Might  not  the  execution  of  Chrysaphius  have  been  a  sacrifice  to  avert  tlie 
aiiger  of  Attila,  whose  assassination  the  eunucli  had  attempted  to  contrive?— M. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

INVASION    OF  GAUL  BY  ATTILA. HE    IS    REPULSED  BY  AETIUS 

AND  THE  VISIGOTHS. — ATTILA    INVADES  AND    EVACUATES 

ITALY. THE    DEATHS    OF  ATTILA,   AETIUS,  AND  VALENTI- 

NIAN  THE  THIRD. 

It  was  tlie  opinion  of  Marcian,  that  war  should  be 
avoided,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and 
lionorable  peace  ;  but  it  was  likewise  his  oj)inion,  that  peace 
cannot  be  honorable  or  secure,  if  the  sovereign  betrays  a 
])usillanimous  aversion  to  war.  This  temperate  courage 
dictated  his  reply  to  the  demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently 
pressed  the  ])ayment  of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor 
signified  to  the  Barbarians,  that  they  must  no  longer  insult 
the  majesty  of  Rome  by  the  mention  of  a  tribute;  that  he 
was  disjVosed  to  reward,  with  becoming  liberality,  the  faith- 
ful fi'iendship  of  his  allies ;  but  that,  if  they  presumed  to 
violate  the  public  peace,  they  should  feel  that  he  possessed 
troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to  repel  their  attacks.  The 
same  language,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  was  used  by 
his  ambassador  Apollonius,  whose  bold  refusal  to  deliver 
the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admitted  to  a  personal  inter- 
view, displayed  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  contempt  of 
danger,  Avhich  Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  the 
degenerate  Romans.^  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash 
successor  of  Theorlosius ;  but  he  hesitated  whether  he 
should  first  direct  his  invincible  arms  against  the  Eastern 
or  the  Western  empire.  While  mankind  awaited  his 
decision  with  awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal  defiance  to 
the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople;  and  his  minis- 
ters saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the  same  haughty  de- 
claration. "Attila,  my  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee 
to  provide  a  palace  for  his  immediate  reception."^  But  as 
the  Barbarian  despised,  or  affected  to  despise,  the  Romans 
of  the  East,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  he  soon 
declared  his  resolution  of  suspending  the  easy  conquest,  till 

-  See  Priscus,  pp.  39,  72. 

2  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this  haughty  mes- 
sage, during  the  lifetime  of  Theodi)!>ius,  may  have  anticiputi-'d  the  date  ;  but  the 
dull  anualibt  was  incapable  of  inventing  the  original  and  genuine  style  of  Attila. 
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he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious  and  important  enterprise. 
In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  Huns 
were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  those 
provinces  ;  but  the  particular  motives  and  provocations  of 
Attila  can  only  be  explained  by  the  state  of  the  Western 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  under  the  administration  of  Aetius.^ 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface,  Aetius  had  pru- 
dently retired  to  the  tents  of  the  Huns  ;  and  lie  was  indebted 
to  their  alliance  for  his  safety  and  his  restoration.  Instead 
of  the  suppliant  language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  solicited  his 
pardon  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  Barbarians  ;  and  the 
empress  Placidia  confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance,  that  the 
condescension,  which  migiit  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency, 
was  the  effect  of  weakness  or  fear.  She  delivered  herself, 
her  son  Valentinian,  and  the  Western  empire,  into  the 
hands  of  an  insolent  subject;  nor  could  Placidia  protect  the 
son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  virtuous  and  faithful  Sebastian,* 
from  the  implacable  persecution,  which  urged  him  from  one 
kingdom  to  another,  till  he  miserably  perished  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Vandals.  The  fortunate  Aetius,  who  was  im- 
mediately promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice 
invested  Avith  the  honors  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with 
the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  state ;  and  he  is  sometimes  styled,  by 
contemporary  writers,  the  duke,  or  general,  of  the  Romans 
of  the  West.  His  prudence,  rather  than  his  virtue,  engaged 
him  to  leave  the  grandson  of  Theodosius  in  the  possession 
of  the  purple ;  and  Valentinian  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
peace  and  luxury  of  Italy,  while  the  patrician  appeared  in 
the  glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  who  supported 
near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.  The 
Gothic  historian  ingenuously  confesses,  that  Aetius  was 
born  for  the  salvation  of  the  Koman  republic ; ''  and  the  fol- 

3  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  I'Etablissemeiit  de  la  Moiiarchie 
Eraiiyoise,  lom.  i.  pp.  189-424,  throws  great  light  on  the  state  of  Gaul,  when  it 
wa3  invaded  by  Attila ;  but  the  ingenious  author,  and  Abbe  Dubos,  too  often 
bewilders  himself  in  system  and  conjecture, 

•*  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  6,  p.  8,  edit.  Ruinart)  calls  him, 
acer  consilio  et  strenuus  in  bello  :  but  his  courage,  when  he  became  unfortunate, 
was  censured  as  desperate  rashness ;  and  Sebastian  deserved,  or  obtained,  the 
epithet  of  ^^rrecfjDs  (Sidoii.  ApolUnar.  Carmen  ix.  181.)  His  adventures  in  Cou- 
Btantinople,  in  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  are  faintly  marked  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Marcellinus  and  Jaatius.  In  his  distress,  he  was  always  followed  by  a 
numerous  train  ;  since  he  could  ravage  the  Hellespont  and  Propoiitis,  and  seize 
the  city  of  Barcelona. 

5  Keipublicse  Komanaj  singulariter  natus,  qui  superbiam  Suevorum,  Franco- 
rumque  barbariem  immensis  caidibus  servire  Imperio  liomano  coegissct.  Jor- 
naudes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34,  p.  660. 
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loAving  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in  tlie  fairest  colors, 
must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
truth  than  of  flattery.*  *'  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and 
noble  Italian,  and  his  father  Gaudentius,  who  held  a  dis- 
thiguished  rank  in  the  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose 
from  the  station  of  a  military  domestic,  to  the  dignity  of 
master  of  the  cavalry.  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost 
in  his  infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage,  first  to 
Alaric,  and  afterwards  to  the  Iluns ;  f  and  he  successively 
obtained  the  civil  and  military  honors  of  the  palace,  for 
Avhich  he  was  equally  qualified  by  superior  merit.  The 
graceful  figure  of  Aetius  was  not  above  the  middle  stature; 
but  his  manly  limbs  were  admirably  formed  for  strength, 
beauty,  and  agility ;  and  he  excelled  in  the  martial  exer- 
cises of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  and  darting 
the  javelin,  lie  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of  food, 
or  of  sleep ;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike  capable  of 
the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed  the  genuine  cour- 
age that  can  despise  not  only  dangers,  but  injuries:  and  it 
was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimidate 

*  Some  valuable  fragments  of  a  poetical  panegyric  on  Aetius  by  Merobaudes,  a 
Spaniard,  liavebeen  recovered  from  a  palimpsest  MS.  by  the  sagacity  and  indus- 
try of  Niebuhr.  They  have  been  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  Byzantine  Uis- 
toiians.  The  poet  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  long  (annosa)  peace  enjoyed 
under  the  administration  of  Aetius.  The  verses  are  very  spirited.  The  poet  was 
rewarded  by  a  statue  publicly  dedicated  to  his  honor  in  Rome, 

Danuvii  cum  pace  redit,  Tanaimqne  furore 
Exuit,  et  nigro  candentes  ajtliere  ten  as 
Marte  suo  caruisse  jubet.     Dedit  otia  ferro 
Caucasus,  et  s  evi  condemnant  pnelia  reges. 
Addidit  hiberni  famulantia  fcedera  Rhenus 
Orbis  ***** 

Lustrat  Aremoricos  jam  mitior  incola  saltus  ; 
Perdidit  et  mores  tellus,  adsuetaque  saevo 
Crimine  quajsitas  silvis  celare  rapinas, 
Discit  inexpertis  Cererem  committere  campis  ; 
Caesareoque  diu  manus  oMuciata  labori 
Sustinet  acceptas  nostro  sub  consule  leges  ; 
Et  quanivis  Geticis  sulcum  confundat  aratris, 
Barbara  viciuie  ref  ugit  consortia  gentis. 
,  Merobaudes,  p.  11.— M. 

— cum  Scythicis  succnmberet  ensibus  orbis, 
Telaque  Tarpeias  pretnerent  Arctoa  secures, 
Hostilem  f regit  rabiem.  pignusque  superbi 
Foederis  et  mundi  pretium  fuit.     Hinc  modo  voti 
Rata  lides,  validis  quod  dux  i)remat  impiger  armis 
Edomuit  quos  pace  puer  ;    bellumque  repressit 
Igiiarus  quid  bella  forent.     SLupuere  feroces 
In  tenero  jam  membra  Getae.     Rex  ipse,  verendum 
Miratus  pueri  decus  et  prodentia  fatum 
Lumina,  priniaivaa  dederat  gestare  faretras, 
Laudabatque  maims  Hbrantem  et  tela  gerentem 
Oblitus  quod  noster  erat.     Pro  nescia  regis 
Corda.  feris  qnanto  popiilis  discrimine  constet 
Quod  Latium  docet  arma  ducem. 

Merobaudes,  Pauegyr.  p.  15.— M. 
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the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul."^  Tlie  Barbarians,  M'ho  had 
seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provinees,  M-ere  insen- 
sibly tauo-ht  to  respeet  the  faith  and  valor  of  the  ])atrieian 
Aetius.  lie  soothed  their  passions,  consulted  their  preju- 
dices, balanced  their  interests,  and  checked  their  ambition.'*' 
A  seasonable  treaty,  which  he  conchicled  with  Genseric, 
protected  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals  ;  the 
independent  Britons  implored  and  acknowledged  his  salu- 
tary aid  ;  the  Imperial  authority  was  restored  and  main- 
tained in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  and  he  compelled  the  Franks 
and  the  Suevi,  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to 
become  the  useful  confederates  of  the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  Aetius 
assiduously  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Huns.  While  he 
resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  be  had  famil- 
iarly conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the  nephew  of  his  bene- 
factor; and  the  two  famous  antagonists  appear  to  have 
been  connected  by  a  personal  and  military  friendship,  which 
they  afterwards  confirmed  by  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embas- 
sies, and  the  education  of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  Aetius,  in  the 
camp  of  Attila.  By  the  specious  professions  of  gratitude 
and  voluntary  attachment,  the  patrician  might  disguise  his 
apprehensions  of  the  Scythian  conqueror,  who  pressed  the 
two  empires  wdth  his  innumerable  armies.  His  demands 
were  obeyed  or  eluded.  When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of  a 
vanquished  city,  some  vases  of  gold,  which  had  been  fraudu- 
lently embezzled,  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  Nori- 
cum  Avere  immediately  despatched  to  satisfy  his  complaints:^ 
and  it  is  evident,  from  their  conversation  with  Maximin  and 
Priscus,  in  the  royal  village,  that  the  valor  and  prudence  of 

6  This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Renatus  Profuturus  Frijieriilus,  a  contemporary 
historian,  known  onlj"^  by  some  extracts,  which  are  preserved  by  Gre<:ory  of 
Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  8,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  163).  It  was  probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  the 
interest,  of  Renatus,  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  Aetius  ;  but  he  would  have  shown 
more  dexterity  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  his  patient, /ojy/iriHr/  disposition. 

7  The  embassy  consisted  of  Count  Romulus  ;  of  Promotus,  president  of  Nori- 
cum  ;  and  of  Romanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were  accompanied  by  Tatul- 
lus,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio,  in  the  same  province,  and  father  of  Orestes, 
who  ha<l  married  the  daughter  of  Count  Romulus.  See  Priscus,  pp.  57,  65.  Cas- 
siodorus  (Variar,  i.  4)  mentions  another  embassy,  which  was  executed  by  his 
fntlier  and  Carpilio,  the  son  of  Aetius  ;  and,  as  Attila  was  no  morei  he  could 
safely  boast  of  their  manly,  intrepid  behavior  iu  his  presence. 


Insessor  Libyes,  quamvis.  fatalibus  armis 
Ausus  Elisa^i  solium  rescindere  regni, 
Milibns  Arctois  Tyrias  compleverat  arces, 
Nunc  hostem  exutus  pactis  proprioribus  arsit 
Romanam  vincire  fid^ra,  Latiosque  parentes 
Adnumerare  sibi,  Bociamque  intexere  prolem. 

Merobaudes,  p.  12. — M. 
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Aotius  had  not  saved  the  Western  Romans  from  the  com- 
mon ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous  poiic}"  pro- 
longed the  advantages  of  a  .salutary  peace;  and  a  numerous 
army  of  Huns  and  ALani,  whom  he  liad  attached  to  his  per- 
son, was  emj)loyed  in  the  defence  of  GauL  Two  colonies  of 
these  Barbariarjs  were  jiidiciously  iixed  in  the  territories  of 
Valence  and  Orleans;^  and  tlicir  active  cavalry  secured  tlie 
important  passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Loire.  These 
savage  allies  Mere  not  indeed  less  formidable  to  the  subjects 
than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their  original  settlement 
was  enforced  with  the  licentious  violence  of  conquest;  and 
the  province  through  which  they  marched  was  exposed  to 
all  the  calamities  of  a  hostile  invasion.®  Strangers  to  the 
emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of  Gaul  were  devoted  to 
the  ambition  of  Aetius;  and  though  he  might  suspect,  that, 
in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself,  they  would  revolt  to  the 
standard  of  their  national  king,  the  patrician  labored  to  re- 
strain, rather  than  to  excite,  their  zeal  and  resentment 
against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. 

The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired  strength  and 
maturity;  and  the  conduct  of  those  and>itious  Barbarians, 
either  in  ])eace  or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance  of 
Aetius.  After  the  death  of'Wallia,  the  Gothic  6cej)tre  de- 
volved to  Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  great  Alaric ;  ^°  and  his 
pros2:)erous  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent 

8I)eserta  YnlenJinfR  urWs  rura  Alani?  part'ienda  trartniitiir.  Prosper.  Tyro- 
nis  rhron.  in  Historiens  <\e  France,  torn.  i.  p.  (539.  A  few  lines  afterwards, 
Pro'^per  obseives,  tliat  laiuls  ii»  the  ulftrior  Oaul  were  ati^igne<l  to  the  Alani. 
Witlioutarlinitliiifr  the  correction  of  Dubos  (-oni.  i.  p.  300),  ihe  reasonable  sup- 
position of  hro  colonies  or  garrisons  of  Alani,  will  contirm  his  arguments,  and 
remove  his  objections.  .  ,   •        •     ^i, 

9  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  ()?>9.  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit.246)  complains  in  the 
name  of  Auvargne,  his  native  countrj', — 

Litorius  Scythlcos  equitcstuno.  forte  Pubacto 
Celsus  Areinorico,  Geticum  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Per  terras.  Arvenie,  tuas,  qui  proxima  quaeque 
IHscnrs".  flanimi*.  ferro.  feritate,  rapinis, 
Belebant ;  pacis  fallenles  nonien  inane. 

Another  poet,  Paulinas  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  complaint  :— 

Nam  60<.'ium  vix  ferre  queas,  qui  durior  hoste. 

See  Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  330. 

If)  Theodoric  TT.,  fhe  son  of  Theodorif  1..  declares  to  Avitus  his  resolution  of 
repairing,  or  expiating,  the  faults  which  his  (jrandfathtr  had  committed,— 

QusR  vaster  pcccavit  avus,  quern  fuscat  id  unum. 
Quod  te,  lloma,  capit-  -,   .,^., 

Sidon.  Panegyric.  Avit.  505. 

This  chnpter,  app1i(^blft  onlv  to  the  great  Alaric.  establLshei*  the  genealogy  of 
the  Gothic  kiutrs,  vhich  hai?  hitherto  been  unnoticed. 

Vol.  III.— 12 
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people,  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  that  his  prudence  was  sup- 
ported by  uncommon  vigor,  botli  of  mind  and  body.  Im- 
patient of  liis  narrow  limits,  Theodoric  aspired  to  the  pos- 
session of  Aries,  the  wealthy  seat  of  government  and  com- 
merce ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the  timely  approach  of 
Aetius ;  and  the  Gothic  king,  who  had  raised  the  siege  with 
some  loss  and  disgrace,  Avas  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  sub- 
sidy, to  divert  the  martial  valor  of  his  subjects  in  a  Spanish 
war.  Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and  eagerly  seized,  the 
favorable  moment  of  renewing  his  hostile  attempts.  The 
Goths  besieged  Narbonne,  while  the  Belgian  provinces  were 
invaded  by  the  Burgundians ;  and  the  public  safety  was 
threatened  on  every  side  by  the  apparent  union  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.  On  every  side,  tlie  activity  of  Aetius,  and 
his  Scythian  cavalry,  opposed  a  firm  and  successful  resist- 
ance. Twenty  thousand  Burgundians  Avere  slain  in  battle ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  nation  humbly  accepted  a  dependent 
seat  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy.^^  The  walls  of  Narbonne 
had  been  shaken  by  the  battering  engines,  and  the  inhab- 
itants had  endured  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  when 
Count  Litorius,  approaching  in  silence,  and  directing  each 
horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two  sacks  of  flour,  cut  his 
way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers.  The  siege 
was  immediately  raised ;  and  the  more  decisive  victory, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Aetius  himself, 
was  marked  with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  Goths.  But 
in  the  absence  of  the  patrician,  who  Avas  hastily  summoned 
to  Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest.  Count  Litorius 
succeeded  to  the  command :  and  his  presumption  soon  dis- 
covered that  far  different  talents  are  required  to  lead  a  wing 
of  cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  important  war. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  Iluns,  he  rashly  advanced  to  the 
gates  of  Toulouse,  full  of  careless  contempt  for  an  enemy 
Avhom  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent,  and  his  situa- 
tion made  desperate.  The  predictions  of  the  augurs  had  in- 
spired Litorius  Avith  the  profane  confidence  that  he  should 
enter  the  Gothic  caj^ital  in  triumph ;  and  the  trust  Avhich  he 
reposed  in  his  Pagan  allies,  encouraged  him  to  reject  the 
fair  conditions  of  peace,  Avhich  Avere  repeatedly  proposed  by 

^'  The  name  of  Sapaudla,  the  origin  of  Savoy,  \s  first  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  ;  and  two  military  posts  are  ascertained  by  the  Notitia,  within  the 
limits  of  that  province;  a  cohort  was  stationed  at  Grenoble  in  Dauphine  ;  and 
Ebrodunum,  or  Iverdun,  sheltered  a  fieet  of  small  A'essels,  \v])ich  commanded 
the  Lake  of  Neufchutel.  See  A'alesins,  Kotit.  Galliarum,  p.  503.  D'Anville, 
Kotice  de  I'Aucieuue  Gaiile,  pp.  ^Si,  679, 
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the  Lisliops  in  the  name  of  Theofloric.  Tlie  king  of  the 
Goths  oxliibited  in  liis  distress  tlie  edifying  eontrnst  of  Chris- 
tian piety  and  nio<leration  ;  nor  did  he  hny  aside  his  sack- 
cU)th  and  aslies  till  lie  was  j)repared  to  arm  for  tlie  combat. 
His  soldiers,  animated  with  martini  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorins.  The  conflict  was  obstinate  ; 
the  slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Roman  general,  after  a  to- 
tal defeat,  which  could  be  imputed  only  to  his  unskilful 
rashness,  was  actually  led  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse, 
not  in  his  own,  but  in  a  hostile  triumph ;  and  the  misery 
which  he  ex|)erienced,  in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity, 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  Barbarians  themselves. ^'"^  Such 
a  loss,  in  a  country  whose  finances  were  long  since  exhausted, 
could  not  easily  be  re])aired ;  and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in 
their  turn,  the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  revenge,  would 
have  planted  their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  Aetius  had  not  restored  strength 
and  discipline  to  the  Romans.^*  The  two  armies  expected 
the  signal  of  a  decisive  action :  but  the  generals,  who  were 
conscious  of  each  other's  force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own 
superiority,  prudently  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  field  of 
battle;  and  their  reconciliation  was  permanent  and  sincere. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  appears  to  have  deserved 
the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  val- 
iant sons,  who  were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Barbarian  camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic 
schools:  from  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  they 
acquired  the  theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice;  and  the 
harmonious  sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soften  the  asper- 
ity of  their  native  manners.^''     The  two  daughters  of  the 

'2  Salvian  has  attempted  to  explain  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity ;  a 
task  which  may  be  readily  performed  by  supposing,  that  the  calamities  of  the 
wicked  avejuc/ymeiits,  and  thoso  of  the  righteous  trials. 

Capto  terrarum  damna  patebant 

Litorio,  in  Khodanum  propiios  producere  fines, 
Theudoridie  lixuni ;  nee  erat  pugnare  necesse, 
Sed  niigrare  (JeLis  ;  rabidam  trux  asperat  iram 
Victor  ;  quod  sensit  Scylhicuni  sub  nut'nibus  iiostem 
Jmpulat,  et  nihil  est  giavius,  si  foisitaii  unquam 
Vincere  contingat.  tre])ido.  Panegyr.  Avit.  300,  &c. 

SidoniuB  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  to  transfer  the 
whole  merit  from  Aetiug  to  his  minister  Avitus, 

'^  Theodoric  11.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of  his  pre- 
ceptor. 

Mihi  Romula  dudum 

Per  te  jura  placent  ;  parvumque  ediscere  jussit 
Ad  tua  verl)a  pater,  docili  quo  prisca  Maronis 
Carmine  molliret  Scythicos  mihi  pagina  mores. 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  495,  &c. 
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Gothic  king  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  ehlcst  sons  of 
the  kings  of  the  Suevi  and  of  tlie  Vandals,  wlio  reigned  in 
Spain  and  Afi'ica  :  bnt  these  ilhistrious  alliances  were  preg- 
nant with  guilt  an  A  discord.  The  queen  of  the  Suevi  be- 
wailed the  death  of  a  husband  inhumanly  massacred  by  her 
brother.  The  princess  of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a 
jealous  tyrant,  whom  she  called  lier  father.  "J'he  cruel 
Genseric  suspected  that  his  son's  wife  had  conspii-ed  to  poi- 
son him  ;  the  supposed  crime  was  punished  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  her  nose  and  ears ;  and  the  unhappy  daughter  of 
Theodoric  was  ignominiously  returned  to  the  court  of  Tou- 
louse in  that  deformed  and  mutilated  condition.  This  hor- 
rid act,  which  must  seem  incredible  to  a  civilized  age,  drew 
tears  from  every  spectator ;  but  Theodoric  was  urged,  by 
the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  king,  to  revenge  such  irre- 
parable injuries.  The  Imperial  ministers,  who  always  cher- 
ished the  discord  of  the  Barbarians,  would  have  supplied 
the  Goths  with  arms,  and  ships,  and  treasures,  for  the  Afri- 
can war;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have  been  fatal 
to  himself,  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in  hi^  cause, 
the  formidable  power  of  the  Huns.  His  rich  gifts  and 
pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Attila;  and 
tlie  designs  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  were  prevented  by  the 
invasion  of  Gaul.^^ 

The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  established 
the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  noble  family  of  the 
Merovingians.^*'  These  princes  were  elevated  on  a  buckler, 
the  symbol  of  military  command  ;  ^"^  and  the  royal  fashion 
of  long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity. 
Their  flaxen  locks,  which  they  con^bed  and  dressed  with 
singular  care,  hung  down  in   flowing  ringlets  on  their  back 

i»  Onr  anthorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  are,  Jornandes  de  Eebus 
Geticis,  c.  34,  3G,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatins,  and  the  two  Prospers,  inserted  in 
the  Historians  of  France,  toai.  i.  pp.  612-040.  To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  do 
Gubernatione  Dei,  1.  vii-  pp.  243,  244,  245,  and  tiie  panegyric  of  Avitus,  by 
Sidoniup. 

i*"  Keges  Crinitos  se  creavisse  de  prima,  et  ut  ita  dicam  iiobiliori  suorum 
farailia  (Greg,  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  166,  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Historians  of 
France).  Gregory  himself  does  not  mention  the  Merovingian  name,  which  may 
be  traced,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  as  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  ingen- 
ious critic  has  deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  ]\!:>rol)oduus :  an«l  he 
has  clearly  proved,  that  the  prince,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race,  was 
mox-e  ancient  than  the  father  of  Childeric.  See  Memcnros  de  rAcadeniie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  pp.  ,52-90,  tom.  xxx.  pp.  557-587. 

^^  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Gregory  of 
Tours,  was  at  length  adopted  by  tlie  emperors  of  Constantinople  From  a  MS. 
of  the  tenth  century,  Montfaucon  has  delineated  the  representation  of  a  similar 
ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  ape  had  applied  to  King  David.  See  Mon- 
umena  de  la  Mouarchie  Franyoise,  torn.  i.  Discours  rrelimiuaire. 
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and  slioiiLlcrs ;  "vvhile  the  rest  of  tlie  nation  were  obliged, 
either  by  law  or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder  part  of  their 
head,  to  comb  their  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  the  ornament  of  two  small  whiskers. ^^  Tlie 
lofty  stature  of  the  Franks,  and  their  blue  eyes,  denoted  a 
Germanic  origin  ;  their  close  apparel  accurately  expressed 
the  figure  of  tlieir  limbs  ;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended 
from  a  broad  belt ;  their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large 
shield  ;  and  these  warlike  Barbarians  were  trained,  from 
their  earliest  youth,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim  ;  to  dart  the 
javelin,  or  battle-axe,  with  unerring  aim  ;  to  advance,  with- 
out hesitation,  against  a  superior  enemy;  and  to  maintain, 
either  in  life  or  death,  the  invincible  reputation  of  their 
ancestors.^^  Clodion,  the  first  of  their  long-haired  kings, 
Avhose  name  and  actions  are  mentioned  in  authentic  history, 
held  his  residence  at  Dispargum,^^  a  village,  or  fortress, 
whose  ])laceniay  be  assigned  between  Louvain  and  Brussels. 
From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  king  of  tlie  Franks  was  in- 
formed, that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second  Belgic  must 
yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valor  of  his  subjects. 
He  boldly  penetrated  through  the  thickets  and  morasses  of 
the  Carbonarian  forest;-^  occupied  Tournay  and  Cambray, 
the  only  cities  which  existed  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  River  Somme,  over  a 
desolate  country,  whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are 
the  effects  of  more  recent  industry.^-^  While  Clodion  lay 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,^^  and  celebrated,  Avith  vain 

13  Csesaries  prolixa  *  »  *  crinium  Hagelli:?  per  terga  diinissis,  &c.  Seethe  Pref- 
ace to  tlie  third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France,  and  the  Ahbt^  Le  Bociif 
(Dissertat.  toni.  iii.  pp.  47-79).  This  peculiar  fashion  of  the  Merovingians  has 
been  remarked  by  natives  and  strangers  ;  by  Prisons  (torn.  i.  p.  G0>),  by  Agathias 
(tom.  ii.  p.  49),  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  viii.  18,  vi.  24,  viii.  10,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1%, 
278,  ;;iG). 

^'■>  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of  tlie  ancient 
Franl<s,  in  Sidoiiius  Apollinaris  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  238-254);  and  such  pictures, 
though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  value.  Father  Daniel  (History 
de  la  Milice  Fianyoise,  torn.  i.  pp.  2-7)  ha^i  illustrated  the  description. 

2Jl>ubos,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.,  tom.  i.  pp.  271,  272.  Some  geographers  have 
placed  Dispargum  on  the  German  side  of  the  lihine.  See  a  note  ot  the  Beneilic- 
tiiie  Editors,  to  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  ii.  j).  106. 

-1  The  Carbonarian  wood  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Ardennes 
which  lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Sclieldt,  and  the  Meuse.  Vales.  Kovit.  Gall.  p. 
120. 

22  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  in  tom.  ii.  pp.  IGH,  107.  Fredegar.  Epitoin.  c.  0,  p. 
395.  Gesta  Reg.  Francor.  c.  5,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  544.  Yit.  St.  lieuiig.  ab  Ilincinar,  iii 
tom.  iii.  p.  373. 

23  Francus  qua  Cloio  patentes 

Atrebatuni  terras  pervaserat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  212. 

The  precise  spot  was  a  town  or  village,  called  Victis  Helena;  and  both  the  name 
and  the  place  are  discovered  by  modern  geographers  at  Lens.  See  Vales.  Notit. 
Gall.  p.  246.    Longuerue,  Description  do  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  88. 
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and  ostentations  security,  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  his  son, 
the  nuptial  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  presence  of  Aetius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme 
at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had 
been  spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the  banks  of  a 
pleasant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned  ;  the  Franks  were 
oppressed  before  they  could  recover  their  arms,  or  their 
ranks  ;  and  their  unavailing  valor  was  fatal  only  to  them- 
selves. The  loaded  wagons,  which  had  followed  their 
march,  afforded  a  rich  booty;  and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her 
female  attendants,  submitted  to  the  new  lovers,  who  were 
imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of  war.  This  advantage, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  Aetius, 
might  reflect  some  disgrace  on  the  military  prudence  of 
Clodion ;  but  the  king  of  the  Franks  soon  regained  his 
strength  and  reputation,  and  still  maintained  the  possession 
of  his  Gallic  kinsrdom  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.^* 
Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably  from  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  his  subjects,  his  three  capitals,  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  experienced  the  effects  of  hostile  cruelty  and 
avarice.  The  distress  of  Cologne  was  prolonged  by  the 
perpetual  dominion  of  the  same  Barbarians,  who  evacuated 
the  ruins  of  Treves  ;  and  Treves,  which  in  the  space  of 
forty  years  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged,  was 
disposed  to  lose  tlie  memory  of  her  afflictions  in  the  vain 
amusements  of  the  Circus.'^^  The  death  of  Clodion,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  discord 
and  ambition  of  liis  two  sons.  Meroveus,  the  younger,^® 
was  persuaded  to  implore  the  protection  of  Rome ;  he  was 
received  at  the  Imperial  court,  as  the  ally  of  Valentin ian, 
and  the  adoj^ted  son  of  the  patrician  Aetius  ;  and  dismissed 

2-*  See  a  vajiue  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Pane^yr.  Majorian,  212-230. 
The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  their  monarchy  in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a 
strong  argument  from  the  silence  of  Sid(4iins,  who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the 
vanquished  Franks  were  compelled  to  repass  the  Khine.     Dubos,  torn,  i,  p.  3_'2. 

2a  Salvian  (de  Oubernat.  Dei,  1.  vi.)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and  declamatory 
language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which  are  distinctly  ascertained 
by  the  learned  Maseou,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  ix.  21. 

20  Priscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brothers;  the  second 
of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  with  long,  flowing  hair  (His- 
torians of  France,  torn.  i.  pp.  607.  GOi-).  The  Dtncdictine  Editors  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  some  unknown  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  ;  but  the  argum -nts  of  M.  de  Foncemagne 
(Mem.  de  TAcademie,  torn.  viii.  p.  4G4)  seem  to  prove  that  the  succession"  of 
f'lodion  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Meroveus,  the 
father  of  Cbilderic.* 


*  The  relationship  of  Meroveus  to  Clodion  is  extremely  doubtful. — By  some 
he  is  called  an  jllegitimate  son  ;  by  others,  merely  of  his  lace.  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  c, 
9,  in  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  i.  177.    See  Mezeray,  1.— M. 
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to  his  native  country,  with  splendid  gifts,  and  tlie  strongest 
assui'ances  of  friendship  and  support.  During  his  absence, 
his  ehler  brother  had  solicited,  with  equal  ardor,  the  for- 
midable aid  of  Attila ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced 
an  alliance,  which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and 
justified,  by  a  specious  and  honorable  2:>retence,  the  invasion 
of  Gaul."^'' 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the 
cause  of  liis  allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same 
time,  and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  the 
savnge  monarch  ])rofessed  himself  the  lover  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  sister  of  Yalentinian  was 
educated  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  and  as  her  marriage 
might  be  productive  of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was 
raised,  by  the  title  of  Augusta^^  above  the  Iiopes  of  the 
most  presumj)tuous  subject.  But  the  fair  Ilonoria  had  no 
sooner  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  than  she 
detested  the  importunate  greatness  which  must  forever 
exclude  her  from  the  comfoils  of  honorable  love  ;  in  the 
midst  of  vain  and  unsatisfactory  pomp,  Ilonoria  sighed, 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  chamberlain  Eugcnius.  Her  guilt  and  shame 
(such  is  the  absurd  language  of  imperious  man)  were  soon 
betrayed  by  the  appearances  of  pregnancy  ;  but  the  disgrace 
of  the  royal  family  was  published  to  the  world  by  the 
imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia:  who  dismissed  her 
daughter,  after  a  strict  and  shameful  confinement,  to  a 
remote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The  unhaj)py  princess 
passed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irksome  society  of 
the  sisters  of  Theodosius,  and  their  chosen  virgins ;  to 
whose  crown  Honoria  could  no  longer  aspire,  and  whose 
monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils,  she  reluc- 
tantly imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and  hopeless  celi- 
bacy urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  resolu- 
tion. The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  at 
Constantinople;  and  his  frequent  embassies  entertained  a 
perpetual  intercourse  between  his  camp  and  the  Imperial 
palace.     In  the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the 

27  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary  ;  but  all  the  sons  of 
the  deceased  monarch  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  treasures  and 
territories.  See  the  dissertations  of  M.  de  Foncemagne,  in  the  sixth  an<l  eighth 
volumes  of  the  Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie. 

2s  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance  of  Honoria, 
with  the  title  of  Augusta  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  impror)er  legend  of  Sahi$ 
Bcipublicoi  round  the  monogram  of  Christ.  See  Ducauge,  Famil.  Byzautiu.  pp. 
67,  73. 
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daughter  of  PI  acid  ia  sacrificed  every  duty  and  every  pre- 
judice ;  and  offered  to  deliver  lier  person  into  the  arms  of 
a  Barbarian,  of  wliose  language  »he  was  ignorant,  whose 
figure  was  scarcely  human,  and  whose  religion  and  manners 
she  abhoiTed.  By  the  ministry  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she 
transmitted  to  Attiia  a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affection  ;  and 
earnestly  conjured  him  to  claim  her  as  a  lawful  spouse,  to 
whom  he  had  been  secretly  betrothed.  These  indecent 
advances  were  received,  however,  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
and  the  king  of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply  the  number 
of  his  wives,  till  his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible 
passions  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  Gaul 
was  preceded,  and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the 
princess  Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  Imperial 
patrimony.  His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  had 
often  addressed,  in  the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  man- 
ner, the  daughters  of  China  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Attiia 
were  not  less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm, 
but  temperate,  refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassa- 
dors. The  right  of  female  succession,  though  it  might 
denve  a  specious  argument  from  the  recent  examples  of 
Placidia  and  Pulcheria,  was  strenuously  denied  ;  and  the 
indissoluble  engagements  of  ITonoria  were  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  her  Scythian  lover.-^  On  the  discovery  of  her 
connection  with  the  king  of  the  Huns,  the  guilty  princess 
had  been  sent  away,  as  an  object  of  horror,  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Italy :  her  life  was  spared  ;  but  the  ceremony  of 
her  marriag-e  was  performed  with  some  obscure  and  nominal 
husband,  before  she  was  immured  in  a  perpetual  ])rison,  to 
bewail  those  crimes  and  misfortunes,  which  Honoria  might 
have  escaped,  had  she  not  been  born  the  daughter  of  an 
emperor.*^ 

A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Sidonius,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont, 
had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  would 
compose  a  regular  history  of  the  war  of  Attiia.  If  the 
modesty  of  Sidonius    had  not   discourasred  him  from  the 

^  Seo  Priscus,  pp.  30,  40.  It  might  be  fairly  alleged,  that  if  females  could 
succeed  to  the  throne,  Valeutiuiaii  himself,  who  had  married  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  would  have  asserted  her  right  to  the  Eastern 
empire. 

3'  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jornandes,  de  Succes- 
sione  Regn.  c.  97,  and  de  Keb.  Get.  c.  42,  p.  674';  and  in  the  Chronicles  of  Pros- 
per and  Marcellinas  ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  consistent,  or  probable,  unless  we 
separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and  place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  her 
invitation  of  Attiia. 
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prosecution  of  tliis  interesting  work,^^  the  historian  would 
have  related,  witli  the  simplicity  of  truth,  tliot;e  luemorable 
events,  to  whicli  the  poet,  in  vngne  and  doubtful  metaphors, 
has  concisely  alluded."-^  The  kings  and  nations  of  Germany 
and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga  perhajjs  to  the  Danube, 
obeyed  the  warlike  summons  of  Attila.  From  the  royal 
village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  his  standard  moved  tow- 
ards the  West;  and  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Neckar,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks,  wlio  ad- 
liered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop 
of  light  Barbarians,  who  roamed  in  quest  of  plunder,  might 
choose  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of  passing  the  river 
on  the  ice  ;  but  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Huns  re- 
quired such  jilenty  of  forage  and  provisions,  as  could  be 
j)rocured  only  in  a  milder  season  ;  the  Hercynian  forest 
su])])lied  materials  for  abridge  of  boats;  and  the  hostile 
myriads  were  poured,  with  resistless  violence,  into  the 
Bc'lgic  provinces.*^^  The  consternation  of  Gaul  was  univer- 
sal ;  and  the  various  fortunes  of  its  cities  have  been  adorned 
by  tradition  with  martyrdoms  and  miracles.^^  Troyes 
was  saved  by  the  merits  of  St.  Lupus;  St.  Servatius  was 
removed  from  the  world,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin 
of  Tongres  ;  and  the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  diverted  the 
inarch  of  Attila  from  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  But  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Gallic  cities  were  alike  destitute  of  saints 

31  Exegeras  milii,  ut  proniitterem  tibi,  Attilnc  belluni  stylo  me  posteiis  intima- 
turum  ....  cti^i)eram  scribeie,  sed  operis  arrej)ti  fasce  perspetto,  ttcduit 
iuchoasse.    SiJou.  Apoll.  1.  viii.  epist.  15,  p.  235. 

<>2  Subito  cum  riipta  tmiiuUii 

JBaibarles  Iotas  in  te  transfmlerat  Aictos, 
Gallia.     Pugiiacein  Kuyum  coiuitaiite  Oeloiio, 
Gepida  trux  sequitur;  Scyium  Buiginidio  cogit : 
ChunuH,  IJelloiiolus.  Neiiius.  Ba^tenia,  Torinyus, 
Briuterus,  ulvo^l  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  uikII 
Prorumpit  Fiaucus.     Ceoidit  cito  .seda  bipciiui 
Hercynia  in  linties,  et  Rhenum  texuit  alno. 
Et  jam  territi"  is  dittuderat  AtUla  turniis 
In  campus  ae,  Belga,  tuos. 

Panegyr.  Avit.  319,  &c. 
83  The  most  authentic  and  circnmstantial  account  of  this  war  is  contained  in 
Joruan(h>8  (de  Kf b.  Geti<is,  c.  3G-4J,  ])\).{'AJ2-iu'2),  wlio  has  sometimes  abridged, and 
Bometimes  trauHcribed  tlie  larger  Instory  of  Cassiodorus.  Jornundes.  a  quota- 
tiou  whicli  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  may  be  corrected  and  iliustrate<l  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  ii.  c.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the 
two  Prospers.  All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  (ollected  and  inserted  in  tlie  His- 
tonans  of  France  ;  but  the  rea<ler  should  be  cautioned  agjiinst  a  supposed  ex- 
tract from  the  (Chronicle  of  Idatius  (among  the  fragments  of  Fredegarins,  torn.  ii. 
p.  4G2)  which  often  contradicts  the  genuine  text  of  tlie  Gallician  bishop. 

3*  The  nncinit  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  tliey  are  obliged  to  connect 
their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  See  the  lives  of  St.  Lupus, 
St.  Anianus,  the  bishops  of  Metz,  Ste.  Genevieve,  «.tc.,  in  the  Historians  oi 
France,  torn.  i.  pp.  644, 645,  649,  torn.  iii.  p.  369. 
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and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Huns  ; 
■who  ]  r  icticed,  in  the  example  of  Metz,^^  their  customary 
maxims  of  war.  They  in^■olved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre, 
the  priests  who  served  at  the  altar,  and  the  infants,  who,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  had  been  providently  baptized  by  tlie 
bishop  ;  the  flourishing  city  was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  a  solitary  chapel  of  St.  Ste])hen  marked  the  place  where 
it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gaul ;  crossed  the  Seine  at 
Auxerre;  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  He  was  desirous  of 
securing  his  conquests  by  the  possession  of  an  advantageous 
post,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Loire;  and  he 
depended  on  the  secret  invitation  of  Sangiban,  king  of  the 
Alani,  who  had  promised  to  betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt 
from  the  service  of  the  empire.  But  this  treacherous  con- 
spiracy was  detected  and  disappointed:  Orleans  bad  been 
strengthened  with  recent  fortifications;  and  the  assaults  -of 
the  Huns  were  vigorously  repelled  by  the  faithful  valor  of 
the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who  defended  the  place.  The 
pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a  bishop  of  primitive  sanctity 
and  consummate  prudence,  exhausted  every  art  of  religious 
policy  to  .support  their  courage,  till  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pected succors.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  walls  were 
shaken  by  the  battering  rams ;  the  Huns  had  already 
occupied  the  suburbs  ;  and  the  people,  who  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus,  who 
anxiously  counted  the  days  and  hours,  despatched  a  trusty 
messenger  to  observe,  from  the  Tam])art,  the  face  of  the 
distant  country.  He  returned  twice,  without  any  intelligence 
that  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but.  in  his  third  repoi-t, 
he  mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he  had  faintly  descried 
at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God  !  " 
exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone  of  j)ious  confidence ;  and  the 
whole  multitude  repeated  after  him,  "It  is  the  aid  of  God." 
The  remote  object,  on  which  every  eye  was  fixed,  became 
each  moment  larger,  and  more  distinct;  the  Roman  and 
Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived ;  and  a  favorable 

3^  The  skepticism  of  the  count  de  Buat(Hist.  des  Peuples,  torn.  vii.  pp.  r)"J>, 
640)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or  criticism.  Is  not 
Gregory  of  Tours  precise  and  posiiive  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  Mctz  ? 
At  tlie  distance  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  yeai-s,  could  he  be  ij^norant.  could  the 
people  be  ijinorant,  of  tlie  Tate  of  a  city,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns, 
the  kings  of  Austrasia?  The  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
ajtolo^'v  of  .Atlilri  ami  the  Barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatins,  y^rrrrm.N  civi- 
tatibus  (iermaniaj  ct  Galli.e.  and  forgets  ihaf  the  true  Idatiiis  had  explicitly 
alKruiod,  pluriuiui  civitates  iffractie,  among  which  he  enumerates  Metz. 
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wind  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discovered,  in  deep  array,  tlie 
iin])atient  squadrons  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  who  pressed 
forwards  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Gaul,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as 
well  as  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  declai-ations 
were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private  assurances  ;  he  alter- 
nately soothed  and  threatened  the  Romans  and  the  Goths  ; 
and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Toulouse,  mutually  sus- 
picious of  each  other's  intentions,  beheld  with  supine  indif- 
ference, the  approach  of  their  common  enemy.  Aetius  was 
the  sole  guardian  of  the  public  safety ;  but  his  wisest 
measures  were  embarrassed  by  a  faction,  which,  since  the 
death  of  Placidia,  infested  the  Imperial  palace  ;  the  youth 
of  Italy  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the 
Barbarians,  who,  from  fear  or  affection,  were  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  Attila,  awaited  with  doubtful  and  venal  faith  the 
event  of  the  war.  The  patrician  passed  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  some  troops,  whose  strength  and  numbers  scarcely 
deserved  the  name  of  an  army.^^  But  on  his  arrival  at 
Aries,  or  Lyons,  he  was  confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that 
the  Visigoths,  refusing  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Gaul,  had 
determined  to  expect,  within  their  own  territories,  the  for- 
midable invader,  whom  they  professed  to  despise.  The 
senator  Avitus,  who,  after  the  honorable  exercise  of  the 
Praetorian  ])ra)fecture,  had  retired  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne, 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  important  embassy,  which  he 
executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented  to 
Theodoric,  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  earth,  could  be  resisted  only  by  the  firm 
and  unanimous  alliance  of  the  powers  whom  he  labored  to 
oppress.  The  lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothic 
warriors,  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  which  their 
ancestors  had  suffered  from  the  Huns ;  whose  implacable 
fury  still  pursued  them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  lie  strenuously  urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  save  from  sacrilegious  violation  the 
churches  of  God,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints;  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  every  Barbarian,  who  had  acquired  a  settlement 
in  Gaul,  to  defend  the  fields  and  vineyards,  which  were  cul- 

Vix  liqiierat  Alpes 


Aetiiis,  teiiue,  Pt  raruin  sine  niilite  dnoens 
Kobur,  in  auxiliis  Geticum  male  rrednlns  apmen 
Incassum  propriis  praiBiimens  adfore  »a<tns. 

Paiiegyr,  Avit.  328,  &c. 
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tivated  for  his  use,  against  the  desolation  of  the  Scytliian 
shej)herd8.  Theodoric  yielded  to  the  evidence  ol  ti-iitli ; 
adopted  the  measure  at  once  the  most  ])riident  and  tlie  most 
honorable ;  and  declared,  that,  as  the  faithful  ally  of  Aetius 
and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to  expose  his  life  and  king- 
dom for  the  common  safety  of  Gaul.^''  The  Visigoths,  who, 
at  tliat  time,  were  in  the  mature  vigor  of  their  fame  and 
power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war ;  prepared 
their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under  the  standard  of 
their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  person 
his  numerous  and  valiant  people.  The  example  of  the  Gofh.4 
determined  several  tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to  fluctu- 
ate between  the  Huns  and  the  Romans.  The  indefatigable 
diligence  oi  the  patrician  gradually  collected  the  troops  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  them- 
selves the  subjects,  or  soldiers,  of  the  rei)ub]ic,  but  who  now 
claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service,  and  the  rank  of 
independent  allies  ;  the  La^tl,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones, 
the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  tlie  Sarmatians,  or  Alani,  the 
Ripuarians,  and  the  Franks  who  followed  Meroveus  as  their 
lawful  prince.  Such  was  the  various  army,  which,  under 
the  conduct  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  advanced,  by  rapid 
marches,  to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  in- 
numerable host  of  Attila.^^ 

On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediately 
raised  the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  foremost 
of  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city  which  they  had 
already  entered. ^^  The  valor  of  Attila  was  always  guided 
by  his  prudence  ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  defeat  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  repassed  the  Seine,  and 
expected  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  whose  smooth 

3T  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  Aetius,  anfl  of  tlie  Visigoths,  is  imperfectly  de- 
scribed in  the  Panegyric  of  Avitus,  and  tlie  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Jornaiides. 
The  ))oct  and  the  historian  were  both  biased  by  personal  or  national  prejudices. 
The  former  exalts  the  merit  and  importance  of  Avitus  ;  orbis.  Avite,  saliis,  &c,  I 
The  latter  is  anxious  to  show  the  Goths  in  the  most  favorable  light.  Yet  their 
agreement,  when  they  are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

3«*  The  review  of  the  army  of  Aetius  is  made  by  .lornandcs.  c.  .'T..  p.  6CA,  edir. 
Grot.  tom.  ii.  p.  23,  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the  notes  of  the  Benedic- 
tiiu^  editor.  'Jlie  I.a'ti  were  a  promiscnons  race  of  Barbarians,  born  or  naturalized 
in  (^aul  ;  and  the  Riparii,  or  Ripunrii,  derived  their  name  from  their  post  on  the 
three  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle  ;  the  Armoricans  possessed 
the  independent  cities  between  the  Seine  and  Loire.  A  colony  of  .Sd.mmt  ha-i 
been  planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux  ;  the  Bnrf/vnflians  were  settled  in  Sa- 
voy ;  and  the  Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Khjctians,  to  the  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Constan<'e. 

3J  Aurclianensis  urbis  obsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio.  nee  direptio.  1.  v.  Sidon. 
Apnllin.  ].  viii.  Epist.  IT),  p.  24G.  I'he  jiroservation  of  Orleans  might  easily  be 
turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained  and  foretold  by  the  holy  bishop. 
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and  level  surface  was  adapted  to  tlie  operations  of  liis 
Scytliian  cavalry.  But  in  tliis  tumultuary  retreat,  the  Aan- 
guard  of  tlie  Romans  and  their  allies  continually  ])resse(l, 
and  sometimes  engaged,  the  troops  whom  Attila  had  posted 
in  the  rear ;  the  hostile  columns,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
niglit  and  the  perplexity  of  the  roads,  might  encounter  each 
other  without  design  ;  and  the  bloody  conflict  of  tl»e  Franks 
and  Gepida3,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  '^^  Barbai-ians  were 
slain,  was  a  prelude  to  a  more  general  and  decisive  action. 
The  Catalaunian  fields'*^  spread  themselves  round  Chalons, 
and  extend,  according  to  the  vague  measurement  of  Jornan- 
des^  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  tlie  breadth 
of  one  hundred  miles,  over  the  Avliole  province,  which  is 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  chawpaign  country .^^  Tliis 
spacious  plain  was  distinguishe<l,  liowever,  by  some  inequali- 
ties of  ground  ;  and  the  im])ortance  of  a  height  which  com- 
manded the  camp  of  Attila,  was  understood  and  disputed  by 
the  two  generals.  The  young  and  valiant  Torismond  first 
occupied  the  Bnmmit;  the  Goths  rnshed  witli  irresistible 
weight  on  the  Huns,  who  labored  to  ascend  from  the  op])o- 
site  side  :  and  the  possession  of  this  advantageous  post  in- 
spired both  the  troops  and  their  leaders  with  a  fair  assur- 
ance of  victory.  The  anxiety  of  xVttila  prompted  liim  to 
consult  his  priests  and  haruspices.  It  was  reported,  that, 
after  scrutinizing  tlie  entrails  of  victims,  and  sci-aping  their 
bones,  they  revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  Iiis  own  de- 
feat, with  the  death  of  his  princij)al  adversaiy  ;  and  that  the 
Barbarian,  by  accepting  tlie  equivalent,  expressed  Ids  in- 
voluntary esteem  for  the  superior  merit  of  Aetius,  But  the 
unusual  despondency,  which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the 
Huns,  engaged  Attila  to  use  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to 
the  generals  of  antiquity,  of  animating  his  troops  by  a  mili- 
tary oration  ;  and  his  language  was  tliat  of  a  king,  who  had 
often  fought  and    conquered  at  their  head.^^     He  pressed 

*9  The  common  editions   read  XCM  ;  but  there  is  some   authority   of  manu- 
flcripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sutticient)  for  the  more  reasonable  number, 
of  XVM. 

*'  Chalons,  or  Duro-Catalaunum,  afterwards  ("afalauni,  had  formerly  made  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Kheims,  from  wlience  it  is  distant  only  tweiity-sevt;u 
miles.  See  Vales.  Notit.  GaU.  p.  136.  U'Anville,  Notice  dc  rAncieiine  Gaule, 
pp.  212,  279. 

■•s  The  name  of  Campania  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  ;  and  that  great  province,  of  whicli  Ulieims  was  the  capital,  obeyed  the 
coinniand  of  a  duke,     \ales.  Nolit.  pp.  120-123. 

■•3  X  am  sensible  that  tliese  military  orations  are  usually  composed  by  the  his- 
torian ;  yet  tlie  oM  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  under  Attila,  might  repeat  liis 
discour.-e  to  Cassiodorus  ;  the  ideas,  and  even  the  express^ioiis,  have  an  original 
Scyihlan  cast;  and  I  d'tubt  whether  an  Italian  of  the  sixth  century  would  have 
thought  of  the  hujus  certaminis  yaudia. 
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them  to  consider  their  past  glory,  their  actual  danger,  and 
their  future  hopes.  The  same  fortune,  which  oj)ened  the 
deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to  their  unarmed  valor, 
which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  nations  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  had  reserved  ihejoi/s  of  this  memorable  field  for  the 
consummation  of  their  victories.  The  cautious  steps  of 
their  enemies,  their  strict  alliance,  and  their  advantageous 
posts,  he  artfully  represented  as  the  effects,  not  of  prudence, 
but  of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength  and 
nerves  of  the  opposite  army;  and  the  Huns  might  securely 
trample  on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  close  and  com- 
pact order  betrayed  their  apprehensions,  and  who  were 
equally  incapable  of  sup])ortiiig  the  dangers  or  the  fatigues 
of  a  day  of  battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  so 
favorable  to  martial  virtue,  was  carefully  inculcated  by  the 
king  of  the  Huns ;  wlio  assured  his  subjects,  that  the 
warriors,  protected  by  Heaven,  were  safe  and  invulnerable 
amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy  ;  but  that  the  unerring  Fates 
would  strike  their  victims  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace. 
'"■I  myself,"  continued  Attila,  "  w'ill  throw  the  first  javelin, 
and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
sovereign,  is  devoted  to  inevitable  death."  The  spirit  of 
the  Barbarians  was  rekindled  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and 
the  example  of  their  intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila,  yielding 
to  their  impatience,  immediately  formed  his  order  of  battle. 
At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he  occupied  in 
person  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  nations  subject  to  his 
empire,  the  Rugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the 
Franks,  the  Burgundians,  were  extended  on  either  hand, 
over  the  ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian  fields;  the  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae  ;  and 
the  three  valiant  brothers,  who  reigned  over  the  Ostrogoths, 
were  posted  on  the  left  to  o])pose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the 
Visigoths.  The  disposition  of  the  allies  w'as  regulated  by  a 
different  princi])le.  Sangiban,  the  faithless  king  of  the 
Alaiii,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  where  his  motions  might  be 
strictly  watched,  and  his  treachery  might  be  instantly  pun- 
ished. Aetius  assumed  the  command  of  the  left,  and  The- 
odoric  of  the  right  wdng;  while  Torismond  still  continued  to 
occupy  the  lieiglits  which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  tlie 
flank,  and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the  Sc}  thian  army.  The 
nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  assembled  on 
the  ])lain  of  Chalons  ;  but  many  of  these  nations  had  been 
divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigration  ;  and  the  a])- 
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pearance  of  similar  arms  and  ensigns,  wliicli  threatened  each 
other,  presented  the  image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
form  an  interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The 
attentive  study  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or 
Caesar,  or  Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the  same 
genius  which  conceived  and  executed  them,  may  tend  to 
improve  (if  such  improvement  can  be  wished)  the  ai-t  of 
destroying  the  human  species.  But  the  battle  of  Chalons 
can  only  excite  our  curiosity  by  the  magnitude  of  the  object ; 
since  it  Avas  decided  by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  Barbarians, 
and  has  been  related  by  partial  writers,  whose  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical profession  secluded  them  from  the  knowledge  of 
military  affairs.  Cassiodorus,  however,  had  familiarly  con- 
versed with  many  Gothic  warriors,  who  served  in  that 
memorable  engagement ;  "  a  conflict,"  as  they  informed 
him,  "  fierce,  various,  obstinate,  and  bloody  ;  such  as  could 
not  be  paralleled  either  in  the  present  or  in  past  ages." 
The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand,  or,  according  to  another  account,  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  ;  ^^  and  these  incredible  exaggera- 
tions suppose  a-real  and  effective  loss  sufficient  to  justify  the 
historian's  remark,  that  whole  generations  may  be  swept 
away,  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour. 
After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of  missile  weapons, 
in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia  might  signalize  their  supe- 
rior dexterity,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  two  armies 
were  furiously  mingled  in  closer  combat.  The  Huns,  who 
fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  pierced  through  tlie 
feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies,  separated  tlieir 
wings  from  each  other,  and  wheeling,  with  a  rapid  effort,  to 
the  left,  directed  their  Avhole  force  a^rainst  the  Visiii-oths. 
As  Theodoric  rode  along  the  ranks,  to  animate  his  troops, 
he  received  a  mortal  stroke  from  the  javelin  of  Andages,  a 
noble  Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his  horse.  The 
wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the  general  disorder,  and 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own  cavalry  ;  and  this  im- 
portant death  served  to  explain  the  ambiguous  prophecy  of 

♦♦  The  expressions  of  Joniandes,  or  rather  of  Cassiodorus,  are  extremely  stroiif^. 
Bellum  atrox,  multiplex,  innnaiie,  perlinax,  cui  simile  nulla  usqiiam  iiarrat  aiiti- 
quita-i  :  ubi  talia  gesta  referuutur,  ut  nihil  esset  <(uod  in  vita  sua  conspic  re  po- 
tuisset  egregius,  qui  hujus  miraculi  privaretur  aspectu.  Dulios  (Hist.  Critique, 
torn.  i.  pp.  31)2,  3!);^)  attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,000  of  Joniandes  vvilli  the:5»0,000 
of  Idatius  and  Fsidore,  by  supposing  that  the  larger  number  included  the  total 
destruction  of  the  war,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of  the  unarmed  peo- 
ple, &c. 
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the  haruspices.  Attila  already  exulted  in  the  coiiii deuce  of 
victory,  when  the  valiant  Torismond  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  verified  the  remainder  of  the  prediction.  The 
Visisfoths,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  bv  the  flio:ht 
or  defection  of  the  Alani,  gradually  restored  their  order  of 
battle;  and  the  Huns  Avere  undoubtedly  vanquished,  since 
Attila  was  compelled  to  retreat.  He  had  exposed  his  per- 
son with  the  rashness  of  a  private  soldier;  but  the  intre])id 
troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  forwards  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  line ;  their  attack  was  faintly  supported  ;  their 
ilanks  were  unguarded  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  Scythia  and 
Germany  were  saved  by  the  approach  of  the  night  from  a 
total  defeat.  They  retired  within  the  circle  of  wagons  that 
fortified  their  camp;  and  the  dismounted  squadrons  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  defence,  to  which  neither  their  arms, 
nor  their  temper,  were  adapted.  The  event  was  doubtful : 
but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  honorable  resource.  The 
saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry  Avere  collected,  by 
his  order,  into  a  funeral  ])ile ;  and  the  magnanimous  Barba- 
rian had  resolved,  if  liis  intrenchments  should  be  forced,  to 
rush  Iieadlong  into  the  flames,  and  to  deprive  his  enemies 
of  the  glory  Avhich  they  might  have  acquired,  by  the  death 
or  captivity  of  Attila.^'' 

But  Ids  enemies  had  passe<l  the  night  in  equal  disorder 
and  anxiety.  The  inconsiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was 
tempted  to  urge  the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self, with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian 
wagons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  ;  and  the  Gothic  prince  must  have 
perished  like  his  father,  if  his  youthful  strength,  and  the  in- 
trepid zeal  of  his  companions,  had  not  rescued  him  from 
this  dangerous  situation.  In  the  same  manner,  but  on  the 
left  of  tlie  line,  Aetius  himself,  separated  from  his  allies, 
ignorant  of  their  victory,  and  anxious  for  their  fate,  encoun- 
tered and  escaped  the  hostile  troops  that  were  scattered 
over  the  plains  of  Chalons  ;  and  at  length  reached  the  camp 
of  the  Goths,  which  he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  ram- 
part of  shields,  till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Im])erial  general 
was  soon  satisfied  of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  remained 
inactive  within  his  intrenchments;  and  when  he  contem- 
plated the  bloody    scene,  he   observed,  with  secret  satisfac- 

4^  Tho,  count  deBiint  (ilji^t.  ties  PeiipleB,  &<'.,  torn.  vii.  pp.  ."ir)4-o7r>),  still  depend- 
jngoii  ihe/dlse,  aiidHf.':uii  rejectinj^  \he  iriic,  Idaliut;,  h:-.h  divided  tlie  defeat  c>t'  At- 
tila into  two  ;^reat  battles  ;  llio  t'oruHu-  near  Orleans,  t!:e  lallor  iu  CliamiJagiie  : 
iji  the  one,  TUeyduiic  was  aluin  ;  iu  the  other,  he  was  iyvengeU, 
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tion,  that  the  loss  had  principally  fallen  on  the  Barbarians. 
The  body  of  Theodoric,  pierced  with  honorable  wounds, 
was  discovered  under  a  heap  of  the  slain  ;  his  subjects  be- 
wailed the  death  of  their  king  and  father ;  but  their  tears 
were  mingled  with  songs  and  acclamations,  and  his  funeral 
rites  were  performed  in  the  face  of  a  vanquished  enemy. 
The  Goths,  clashing  their  arms,  elevated  on  a  buckler  his 
eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  they  justly  ascribed  the 
glory  of  their  success  ;  and  the  new  king  accepted  the  obli- 
gation of  revenge  as  a  sacred  ])ortion  of  his  paternal  inheri- 
tance. Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were  astonished  by  the 
fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their  formidable  antagonist; 
and  their  historian  has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion  encom- 
passed in  his  den,  and  threatening  his  hunters  with  redou- 
bled fury.  The  kings  and  nations  who  might  have  deserted 
his  standard  in  the  hour  of  distress,  were  made  sensible 
that  the  displeasure  of  their  monarch  was  the  most  imminent 
and  inevitable  danger.  All  his  instruments  of  martial  music 
incessantly  sounded  a  loud  and  animating  strain  of  defiance  ; 
and  the  foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the  assault  were 
checked  or  destro^'ed  by  showers  of  arrows  from  every  side 
of  the  intrenchments.  It  was  determined,  in  a  general 
council  of  war,  to  besiege  the  king  of  the  Huns  in  his  camp, 
to  intercept  his  provisions,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  alter- 
native of  a  disgraceful  treaty  or  an  unequal  combat.  But 
the  impatience  of  the  Barbarians  soon  disdained  these  cau- 
tious and  dilatory  measures ;  and  the  mature  policy  of 
Aetius  was  apprehensive  that,  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
Huns,  the  republic  would  be  oppressed  by  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  patrician  exerted  the 
superior  ascendant  of  authority  and  reason  to  calm  the 
passions,  which  the  son  of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty  ; 
represented,  with  seeming  affection  and  real  truth,  the  dan- 
gers of  absence  and  delay ;  and  persuaded  Torismond  to 
disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return,  the  ambitious  designs  of 
his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the  throne  and  treasures  of 
Toulouse.**  After  the  departure  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was  surprised  at  the 
vast  silence  that  reigned  over  the  plains  of  Chalons :  the 

<«  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  41,  p.  671.  The  policy  of  Aetius,  and  the  be- 
havior of  Torismond,  are  extremely  natural  ;  and  the  patrician,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  163),  dismissed  the  prince  of  the  Franks,  by  sug- 
gesting to  him  a  similar  apprehension.  The  false  Idatius  ridiculously  pretends 
that  Aetius  paid  a  clandestine  nocturnal  visit  to  the  kings  of  the  Huns  and  of  the 
A'^isigoths ;  from  each  of  wliom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  as  the  price  of  an  undiaturbed  retreat. 

Vol.  hi.— 13 
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suspicion  of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained  him  several 
days  witliin  the  circle  of  his  wagons,  and  his  retreat  beyond 
the  Kliine  confessed  the  last  victory  which  was  achieved  in 
the  name  of  the  Western  empire.  Sleroveus  and  his  Fi-anks, 
ohserving  a  prudent  distance,  and  magnifying  the  opinion 
of  tlieir  strength  by  the  numerous  fires  which  they  kindled 
every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Iluns  till 
they  reached  the  confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringians 
served  in  the  army  of  Attila  :  they  traversed,  both  in  their 
march  and  in  their  return,  the  territories  of  the  Franks ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they  exercised  the  cru- 
elties which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  wei-e  le- 
venged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred  their  hostages, 
as  well  as  their  captives :  two  hundred  young  maidens  were 
tortured  with  exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage  ;  their  bodies 
were  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  rolling  wagons  ;  and  their  un- 
buried  limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  public  roads,  as  a  prey 
to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were  those  savage  ancestors, 
wliose  imaginary  virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise 
and  envy  of  civilized  ages  !  ^^ 

Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,  nor  the  reputation,  of 
Attila,  were  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition. 
In  the  ensuing  spring  he  repeated  his  demand  of  the  princess 
Honoria,  and  her  patrimonial  treasures.  The  demand  was 
again  rejected,  or  eluded  ;  and  the  indignant  lover  immedi- 
ately took  the  field,  passed  the  Al})s,  invaded  Italy,  and  be- 
sieged Aquileia  with  an  innumerable  host  of  Barbarians. 
Those  Barbarians  were  unskilled  in  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting a  regular  siege,  which,  even  among  the  ancients, 
required  some  knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice,  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  But  the  labor  of  many  thousand  provincials 
and  captives,  whose  lives  wei-e  sacrificed  without  pity, 
might  execute  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  work.  The 
skill  of  tlie  Roman  artists  might  becorru])ted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  country.  Tlie  Avails  of  Aquileia  were  assaulted 
by  a  formidable  train  of  battering  rams,  movable  turrets, 
and  engines,  that  threw   stones,  darts,  and  fire;^*^  and  the 

*">  These  cruelties,  wlikh  are  passionately  deplored  by  Theodorie,  the  pon  of 
Clovis  (Gregory  of  Tours,  ].  iii.  c.  10,  p.  190)*  suit  the  time  and  civcunistaiices  of 
the  invaf  ion  of  Attila.  His  residence  in  Thuringia  was  long  attested  by  popu- 
lar tradition  ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  as?;einbled  a  cmirmrtni,  ox  diet,  in  the 
territory  of  Eisenach.  See  Mascoii,  ix.  30.  who  settles  with  nice  accuracy  the  ex- 
tent of  ancient  Thuringio,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  theTher- 
vingi. 

*^  Machiiiis  constructis,  omuibnsqne  tormentoruni  generibus  adhibilis.    Jor« 
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monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible  impulse  of  hope, 
fear,  emulation,  and  interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier 
which  delayed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that 
period  one  of  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  strong- 
est of  the  mai'itirae  cities  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  The 
Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appeared  to  have  served  under  their 
native  pi'inces,  Alaric  and  Antala,  communicated  their  in- 
trepid spirit ;  and  the  citizens  still  remembered  the  glorious 
and  successful  resistance  wliich  their  ancestors  had  oj)i)Osed 
to  a  herce,  inexorable  Barbarian,  who  disgraced  the  majesty 
of  tlie  Roman  purple.  Thi-ee  months  were  consumed  with- 
out effect  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia  ;  till  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  clamors  of  his  army,  compelled  Attila  to 
relinquish  the  entei-prise  ;  and  reluctantly  to  issue  his  orders, 
that  the  troops  should  strike  their  tents  the  next  morning, 
and  begin  their  retreat.  But  as  he  rode  round  the  walls, 
pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he  observed  a  stork  pre- 
paring to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the  towers,  and  to  fly 
with  her  infant  family  towards  tlie  country.  He  seized, 
Avith  the  ready  ])enetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trilling  inci- 
dent, which  chance  had  offered  to  superstition  ;  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a  domestic 
bird,  so  constantly  attached  to  human  society,  would  never 
have  abandoned  her  ancient  seats,  unless  those  towers  had 
been  devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.^^  The  favora- 
ble omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory  ;  the  siege  was  re- 
newed and  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigor;  a  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had 
taken  her  flight ;  the  Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  irre- 
sistible fury ;  and  the  succeeding  generation  could  scarcely 
discover  the  ruins  of  Aquileia.^*^     After  this  dreadful  chas- 

naiules,  c.  42,  p.  fi73.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Moguls  battered  the  cities  of 
China  witli  large  engines,  constructed  by  the  Mahometans  or  Christians  in  their 
service,  whiili  threw  stones  from  150  to  300  pounds  weight.  In  the  defence  of 
their  country  the  Chinese  use<l  gunpowder,  and  even  bombs,  above  a  hundred 
years  before  they  were  known  in  Europe  ;  yet  even  those  celestial,  or  infernal 
arms,  were  insulHcient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  See  Gaubil.  Hist,  des 
Mongous,  pp.  70,  71,  155,  157,  &c. 

<■*  The  same  story  is  told  by  Joi-nandes,  and  by  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1. 
1.  c.  4,  pp.  ]h7,  18S)  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  original.  But  the  Greek 
historian  is  guiltv  of  an  inexcusable  mistake,  in  placing  the  siege  of  Aquileia 
after  the  death  of  Aetius. 

^  Jornandes,  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  aflirms,  that  Aquileia  was  so 
completely  mined,  ita  ut  vix  ejus  vestigia,  ut  appareant,  reliquerint.  See  Jor- 
nandes de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  42,  p.  073.  Paul.  Diacoii.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  785.  Liutprand, 
Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  The  name  of  Aquileia  was  sometimes  applied  to  Forum  Julii 
(Cividad  del  Friuli),  th^  more  recent  capital  of  the  Venetian  province.* 


*  Compare  the  curious  Latin  poems  on  the  destruction  of  Aquilea,  published 
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tisement,  Attila  pursued  his  march ;  and  as  he  passed,  the 
cities  of  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were  reduced  into 
heaps  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  inland  towns,  Vicenza, 
Yerona,  and  Bero-amo,  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty 
of  the  Huns.  Milan  and  Pavia  submitted,  without  resist- 
ance, to  the  loss  of  their  wealth  ;  and  applauded  the  unusual 
clemency  which  preserved  from  the  flames  the  public,  as 
well  as  private,  buildings,  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  cap- 
tive multitude.  The  popular  traditions  of  Comum,  Turin, 
or  Modena,  may  justly  be  suspected;  yet  they  concur  with 
more  authentic  evidence  to  prove,  that  Attila  spread  his 
ravages  over  the  rich  plains  of  modern  Lombardy ;  which 
are  divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nine.^^  When  he  took  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Milan,  he  was  surprised  and  offended  at  the  sight  of  a  pic- 
ture which  represented  the  Caesars  seated  on  their  throne, 
and  the  princes  of  Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  re- 
venge which  Attila  inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Roman 
vanity,  Avas  harmless  and  ingenious.  He  commanded  a 
2>ainter  to  reverse  the  figures  and  the  attitudes ;  and  the  em- 
l)erors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvas  approaching  in  a 
suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags  of  tributary  gold  be- 
fore the  tlirone  of  the  Scythian  monarch."  The  spectators 
must  have  confessed  the  truth  and  propriety  of  tlie  altera^ 
tion ;  and  were  perhaps  tempted  to  apply,  on  this  singular 
occasion,  the  well-known  fable  of  the  dispute  between  the 
lion  and  the  man.^^ 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila, 

51  In  desci'ibing  this  war  of  Attila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  bo  imperfectly  known, 
I  have  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who  considered  the  subject  with 
some  peculiar  advantages  ;  Sigonius.  de  Imperio  Occidentali,  1.  xiii.  in  his  works, 
tom.  i.  pp.  495-502  ;  and  Aluratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  iv.  pp.  229-236,  8vo.  edi- 
tion. 

^^  Tins  anecdote  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  (fjie8L6\avou  and 
KopvKos)  of  the  miscellaneous  compilation  of  Suidas. 

53  Leo  respondit,  humana  hoc  pietum  manu  : 

Videres  hominem  dejeetuni,  si  pingere 
Leones  scireut. 

Appendix  ad  Phanirum,  Fab.  xxv. 

The  lion  iji  Phajdrus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  amphitheatre  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  native  taste  of  La  Fontaine  (1.  iii.  fable  x.)  has 
omitted  this  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 


by  M.  Endlicher  in  his  valuable  catalogue  of  Latin  MSS.  iu  the  library  of  Vienna, 
p.  298,  &c. 

Repleta  quondam  domlbus  sublimibus,  ornatis,  mire,  niveis,  marmoreis, 

Nunc  ferax  frugum  metiris  iuniculo  rurioolarum. 
The  monkish  poet  has  his  consolation  in  Attila's  sufferings  in  soul  and  body. 

Vindictam  tamen  non  evasit  iinpius  destructor  tuus  Attila  sevissimus, 

Nunc  igni  simul  gehennuj  et  vermilibuo  excruciatur.— P.  230.— M. 
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that  the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had 
trod.  Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  republic,  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  state  of 
Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industry.  The 
celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Venetia,^*  was  formerly  dif- 
fused over  a  large  and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the 
confines  of  Pannonia  to  the  River  Addua,  and  from  the  Po 
to  the  Rhaetian  and  Julian  A1])S.  Before  the  irruption  of 
the  Barbarians,  fifty  Venetian  cities  flourished  in  peace  and 
prosperity  :  Aquileia  was  placed  in  tlie  most  conspicuous 
station  :  but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported 
by  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  property  of  five 
hundred  citizens,  who  were  entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank, 
must  have  amounted,  at  the  strictest  computation,  to  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many  families  of 
Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  who  fled  from 
the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe,  though  obscure,  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  islands.^^  At  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf, 
where  the  Adriatic  feebly  imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
near  a  hundred  small  islands  are  se]>arated  l)y  sliallow 
water  from  the  continent,  and  protected  from  the  waves  by 
several  long  slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels through  some  secret  and  narrow  channels.^^  Till  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  these  remote  and  sequestered 
spots  remained  without  cultivation,  with  few  inhabitants, 
and  almost  without  a  name.  But  the  manners  of  the  Vene- 
tian fugitives,  their  arts  and  their  government,  were  gradu- 
ally formed  by  their  new  situation  ;  and  one  of  the  epistles 
of    Cassiodorus,^"   which    describes   their   condition    about 

M  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  784  describes  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Feiietia  non  solum  in  paucis 
insulis  quas  mine  Venetias  dicimus,  constat ;  sed  ejus  terminus  a  PannoniiR  fini- 
bus  usque  Adduam  fluvium  protelatur.  The  liistory  of  that  province  till  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  forms  the  first  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata 
(pp.  1-38X),  in  wliich  the  marquis  Sclpio  Maffei  has  shown  himself  equally  capa- 
ble of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

&'  This  emigration  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporai'y  evidence,  but  the 
fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  be  preservecl  by  tradi- 
tion. The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Gradus,  tliose  of  Padua  to 
Kivus  Altus,  or  Rialto.  where  the  city  of  Venice  was  afterwards  built,  &c. 

"*  The  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  islands,  from  Gradus  to 
Clodia,  or  Chioggia,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertation  Chorographica  de 
Italia  Medii  ^^vi,  pp.  151-155. 

5"  Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  xii.  epist.  24.  MaflFei  (Verona  Illustrata,  parti,  pp.  240-254) 
has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter,  in  the  spirit  of  a  learned  anti- 
quarian and  a  faithful  subject,  who  considered  Venice  as  the  only  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  Roman  reT)uV)lic.  He  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  consequently 
the  prajfecture, of  Cassiodorus,  A.  D.  .'523  :  and  the  marquis's  authority  lias  the 
iT)(>i-e  weight,  as  lie  liad-prepared  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  actually  published 
a  dissertat  ion  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See  Osservazioni  Lctterarie, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  290-339. 
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seventy  years  afterwards,  may  be  considered  as  the  primi- 
tive monuuient  of  the  republic*  The  minister  of  Theo- 
doric  compares  tliem,  in  his  quaint  declamatory  style,  to 
water-fowl,  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waves  ;  and  though  he  allows,  that  the  Venetian  provinces 
had  formerly  contained  many  noble  families,  he  insinuates, 
that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same  level 
of  humble  poverty.  Fish  was  the  common,  and  almost  uni- 
versal, food  of  every  rank  :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in 
the  plenty  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea  :  and 
the  exchange  of  that  commodity,  so  essential  to  human  life, 
was  substituted  in  the  neighboring  markets  to  the  currency 
of  gold  and  silver.  A  people  whose  habitations  might  be 
doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth  or  water,  soon  became  alike 
familiar  with  the  two  elements  ;  and  the  demands  of  avar- 
ice succeeded  to  those  of  necessity.  The  islanders,  who, 
from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  were  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  by  the  secure, 
though  laborious,  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  inland  canals. 
Their  vessels,  which  were  continually  increasing  in  size  and 
number,  visited  all  the  harbors  of  the  Gulf ;  and  the  mar- 
riage, which  Venice  annually  celebrates  with  the  Adriatic, 
was  contracted  in  her  early  infancy.  The  epistle  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  the  Praetorian  pragfect,  is  addressed  to  the  maritimie 
tribunes ;  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone  of  authority, 
to  animate  "the  zeal  of  their  countrymen  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, which  required  their  assistance  to  transj)ort  the  maga- 
zines of  wine  and  oil  from  the  province  of  Istria  to  the 
royal  city  of  Ravenna.  The  ambiguous  office  of  these  mag- 
istrates is  exijlained  by  the  tradition,  that,  in  the  twelve 

*  The  learned  count  Figliasi  has  proved,  in  his  memoirs  upon  the  Veneti  ple- 
morie  de'  Veneti  prinii  e  secondi  del  conte  Figliasi.  t.  vi.  Venezia,  IT'JCi)  that  from 
the  most  remote  period,  this  nation,  which  occupied  the  country  wliicli  has  since 
been  called  the  Venetian  States  or  Terra  Firma.  likewise  inhabited  the  islands 
scattered  upon  the  coast,  ;ind  that  from  thence  arose  the  names  of  Veiietio  pri^ 
ma  and  secnnda,  of  which  the  first  applied  to  the  main  land  and  the  second  to  the 
islands  and  lajjunes.  From  the  time  of  the  Pelasgi  and  of  the  Etrurians,  the 
first  Veneti,  inhabiting  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  devoted  themselves  to  ag- 
riculture :  the  second,  place.l  in  the  midst  of  canals,  at  the  mouth  of  seveial 
rivers,  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the 
fertile  plains  of  Italy,  applied  themselves  to  navigation  and  commerce.  Both 
Bubmitted  to  the  Konians  a  short  time  before  the  second  Punic  war  ;  yet  it  wss 
not  till  the  victory  of  Marias  over  the  Cimbri,  that  their  country  was  reduced 
to  a  Koman  province.  Under  the  emperors,  Venctia  Prima  obained  more  than 
once,  by  its  calamities,  a  place  in  history.  *  *  But  the  maritime  province  was 
occupied  in  salt  works,  fisheries,  and  commerce.  The  Komans  have  considered 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  and  have  left  them 
in  obscurity.  ■>»  *  *  They  dwelt  there  until  the  p(M-iod  when  their  islands 
afforded  a  retreat  to  their  ruined  and  fugitive  compatriots.  Sismondi,  Hist,  dea 
Bep.  Italiens,  v.  i.  p.  .M'J. — G. 

Conijjare,  on  the  origin  of  Venice,  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venisc,  a'oI.  i.  c.  i. — M. 
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principal  islands,  twelve  tribunes,  or  juclges,  were  created 
by  an  annual  and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the 
Venetian  republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is 
attested  by  the  same  authentic  record,  which  anniliilates 
their  lofty  claim  of  original  and  per2)etual  independence.^^ 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exercise 
of  arms,  were  surprised,  after  forty  years'  peace,  by  the 
approach  of  a  formidable  Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred, 
as  the  enemy  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  republic. 
Amidst  the  general  consternation,  Aetius  alone  was  inca- 
pable of  fear ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  achieve, 
alone  and  unassisted,  any  military  exploits  worthy  of  liis 
former  renown.  The  Barbarians  who  had  defended  Gaul, 
refused  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Italy  ;  and  the  succors 
promised  by  the  Eastern  emperor  were  distant  and  doubtful. 
Since  Aetius,  at  the  head  of  his  domestic  troo])S,  still  main- 
tained the  field,  and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march  of 
Attila,  he  never  showed  himself  more  truly  great,  than  at 
the  time  when  his  conduct  wuh  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and 
ungrateful  people.^^  If  the  mind  of  Valentin ian  had  been 
susceptible  of  any  generous  sentiments,  he  woidd  have  chosen 
such  a  general  for  liis  example  and  iiis  guide.  But  the 
timid  grandson  of  Theodosiu.s,  instead  of  sharing  the  dan- 
gers, escaped  from  the  sound  of  war ;  and  his  hasty  retreat 
from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an 
open  capita],  betrayed  his  secret  intention  of  abandoning 
Italy,  as  soon  as  the  danger  siiould  approach  his  Imperial 
person.  This  shameful  abdication  was  suspended,  however, 
by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which  commonly  adiieres 
to  pusillanimous  counsels,  and  sometimes  corrects  their  per- 
nicious tendency.  The  Western  emperor,  with  tlie  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  embraced  the  more  salutary  resolution 
of  deprecating,  by  a  solemn  and  su])pliant  embassy,  the 
wrath  of  Attila.  This  important  commission  was  accepted 
by  Avienus,  who,  from  his  birth  and  riches,  his  consular 
dignity,  the  numerous  train  of  his  clients,  and  his  personal 

158  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  de  la  Hoxissaie,  Histoire  du  Gonvernc- 
ment  (le  VeuLse,  a  traiisbitioTi  of  tli«  famotia  St/jutthiin.  'Ihis  book,  which  lias 
been  exalted  far  alx>ve  its  merits,  is  stained,  in  eveiy  line,  with  the  disingennoua 
malevolence  of  party  :  but  the  principal  evidence,  genuine  and  apoery[)lial,  ia 
brought  together,  and  the  reader  •will  easily  choose  t!ie  fair  7ne<lium. 

^'•'  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  Ai)oHin.  p.  19)  has  pidjlished  a  curiouB  passage 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper.  Attila,  redintegratis  viribus,  quaa  in  Gallia 
aniiserat,  Italiani  ingredi  per  I'annonias  intendit ;  nihil  duce  jiostro  Actio  secun- 
dum priori.s  belli  opera  prospiciente,  &c.  He  re[»roachos  Aetius  with  neglecting 
to  guard  Ihe  Alps,  and  with  a  design  to  abandon  Italy;  but  this  rnshcensure 
may  ot  leaat  be  counterbalanced  by  the  favorable  testimonies  of  Idaliua  aud 
Isidore. 
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abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in  the  Roman  senate.  The  spe- 
cious and  artful  character  of  Avienus^^was  admirably  quali- 
fied to  conduct  a  negotiation  either  of  pablic  or  private 
interest :  his  collensnie  Trio-etius  had  exercised  the  Pra3to- 
rian  priefecture  of  Italy ;  and  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  con- 
sented to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  flock.  The 
genius  of  Leo  "  was  exercised  and  displayed  in  the  public 
misfortunes ;  and  he  has  deserved  the  appellation  of  Greats 
by  the  snccesful  zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  establish  his 
opinions  and  his  authority,  under  the  venerable  names  of 
orthodox  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  introdviced  to  the  tent  of  Attila,  as  he 
lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow-winding  Mincius 
is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the  Lake  Benacus,^^  and 
trampled  with  his  Scythian  cavaliy,  the  farms  of  Catullus 
and  Virgil.^*  Tlie  Barbarian  monarch  listened  with  favor- 
able, and  even  respectful,  attention  ;  and  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom,  or  dowry,  of 
the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his  anny  might  facili- 
tate the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  retreat.  Their  martial  spirit 
was  relaxed  by  the  wealth  and  indolence  of  a  warm  climate. 
The  shepherds  of  the  North,  whose  ordinary  food  consisted 
of  milk  and  raw  ilesh,  indulg^ed  themselves  too  freely  in 
the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  prepared  and 
seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery  ;  and  the  progre^s  of  dis- 

60  See  tlie  original  portraits  of  Avienns  and  Ms-  rival  Basilins,  delmf^ated  and 
contrasted  in  the  epistles  (\.  9.  p.  22)  of  Sidonius.  He  had  studied  the  characters 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  senate  ;  but  he  attached  himself  to  Basilius,  as  the  more 
solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

Gi  The  character  and  princi-  les  of  Leo  may  he  traced  in  one  hundretl  and 
forty-one  oricinaT  epistles,  wnich  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  his  long 
and  busy  pontilic3tej,fn>m  A.  D.  440  to4Gl.  See  Dupin,  Bibliotheqae Ecci^sias- 
tique,  torn.  iii.  part.  ii.  pp>  120-165. 

^  tardis  increits  nbi  flexibus  errat 


Mincius,  et  teuera  prjetexit  arundine  rlpas 

Aiuie  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  niaxime,  teque 
FJuctibus,  et  frcniitu  nssurgeus  Beuacc  niartuvx 

'■-'»  The  marquis  ]Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  part  i.  pp.  05,  129,  221,  pait  fi.  pp.  2, 
6)  has  illustrated  with  taste  an.l  learning  this  iuterestina:  topography.  He  places 
the  interview  of  Attila  and  St.  Leo  near  Arioli<'a,  or  Ardelica.  now  Poschiera,  at 
the  conllex  of  the  lake  and  river;  ascertains  the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  delight- 
ful peninsula  of  Sirmio,  and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Yii-gil,  in  the  village  of 
Bandes,  precisely  situate,  qufi  se  subdneere  colles  incipiunt,  where  the  Veronese 
hills  imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua.* 


*  Gibbon  has  made  a  singular  mistake  ;  the  IMincius  flows  out  of  theBenacus 
at  Pescliiera,  not  into  it.  The  interview  i^  likewise  placed  at  Ponte  Moliuo,  and 
at  Governolo,  at  the  contlex  of  the  IVIincio  and  the  Po-  Gonzaga,  bishop  of 
IVIantua,  erected  a  (ablet  in  the  year  IGin,  in  the  church  of  the  latter  place,  com- 
memorative of  the  event-  Descrizioue  di  Verona  e  dclla  sua  provincia.  C.  11,  p. 
126.— M. 
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ease  revenged  in  some  measure  the  injuries  of  the  Italians.*^^ 
When  Attiia  declared  liis  resohition  of  carrying  his  victo- 
rious arms  to  the  gates  of  Kome,  he  was  admonished  by  Iiis 
friends,  as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long 
survived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His  mind,  supe- 
rior to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary  terrors  ;  nor 
could  he  escape  the  influence  of  superstition,  which  had  so 
often  been  subservient  to  his  designs/'^  The  pressing  elo- 
quence of  Leo,  his  majestic  aspect  and  sacerdotal  robes,  ex- 
cited tlie  veneration  of  Attiia  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Christians.  The  apparition  of  the  two  apostles,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced  the  Barbarian  with  instant 
death,  if  he  rejected  the  prayer  of  their  successor,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  safety 
of  Rome  might  deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial  beings  ; 
and  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable,  which  has  been 
represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the  chisel  of 
Algardi.^^ 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threat- 
ened to  return  more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable,  if  his 
bride,  the  ])rincess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered  to  his  am- 
bassadors within  the  term  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Yet,  in 
the  mean  while,  Attiia  relieved  his  tender  anxiety,  by  add- 
ing a  beautiful  maid,  whose  name  was  lldico,  to  the  list  of 
his  innumerable  wives.^^  Their  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  barbaric  pomp  and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  palace  be- 
yond the  Danube;  and  the  monarch,  opj)ressed  with  wine 
and  sleep,  retired  at  a  late  hour  from  the  banquet  to  tlie 
nuptial  bed.  His  attendants  continued  to  respect  his  pleas- 
ures, or  his  repose,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till 

^  Si  statim  infesto  agmiiie  urbem  petiissent,  graiide  discrimen  esset  :  sed  in 
Venetia  quo  lere  tractu  Jtaliii  mollissiiiia  est,  ipsa  toli  ca^lique  clenieiitia  robur 
elniiguit.  Ad  hoc  paiiis  usu  (aniisque  coctie,  et  dulcedine  viiii  iiiiligatos,  &<;. 
This  passage  of  Floras  (iii.  :!)  is  still  more  applicable  to  tlie  llniis  than  to  Cimbri, 
and  it  may  serve  as  a  coinmentavy  on  the  celestial  plague,  with  -wliicli  Idatiusaiid 
Isidore  have  afflicted  the  troops  of  Attiia. 

*^^  The  historian  Priscus  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which  this  example 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Attiia,     fJoniandes,  c.  '12,  p.  (i73. 

^^  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican  ;  tlie  basso  (or  perliaps  tlie  alto) 
relievo  of  Algar«li,  on  one  of  tlie  altars  of  St.  Peter  (see  Diibos,  Kellexions  sur  la 
Poesie  et  siir  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  pp.  510-520).  Baronius  (Annal.  Kccles.  A.l). 
452,  No.  57,  58)  bravely  sustains  the  truth  of  tlie  apparition  ;  which  is  rejected, 
however,  by  the  most  learned  and  {)iOHS  Catholics. 

'^'  Attiia',  ut  Priscus  historicus  refert.  extinctionis  suae  Tempore,  pnellam  T]dir«o 
nomine,  de<'oram  valde,  sibi  matrimoiiium  post  innunierabiles  uxores  *  *  ''■ 
socians.  flornandes,  c.  49,  pp.  fiS.S,  6S4.  He  afterwards  adds  (c.  50,  p.  686),  Filii 
i\ttil:e.  quorum  per  licenliam  libidini.  pcene  populus  ftiit.  Polygamy  has  been 
establishe*!  among  the  Tartars  of  overy  age.  Tlic  iniik  of  [debeian  wives  is  regu- 
lated only  by  iht.ir  personal  (diarms  ;  aiul  the  faded  matron  prepare  s,  williont  a 
murmur,  the  bed  which  is  destined  for  her  blooming  lival.  But  in  ro\al  laniilifs, 
the  daughters  of  Fvhaiis  comiiiunicaie  to  their  sous  a  prior  right  ul  iuherit.ance. 
See  Genealogical  History,  pp.  4CGj  407,  40b. 
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the.  unusual  silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions  ;  and, 
after  attempting  to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and  repeated 
cries,  they  at  length  broke  into  the  royal  apartment.  They 
found  the  trembling  bride  sitting  by  the  bedside,  hiding  her 
face  with  her  veil,  and  lamenting  her  OAvn  danger,  as  well  as 
the  death  of  the  king,  Avho  had  expired  during  tlie  night.^^ 
An  artery  had  suddenly  burst  :  and  as  Attila^  lay  in  a  supme 
posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  torrent  of  blood,  which,  in- 
stead of  finding  a  passage  through  the  nostrils,  regurgitated 
into  the  lungs  and  stomach.  His  body  was  solemnly  ex- 
posed in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion  ;  and 
the  cliosen  squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in 
measured  evolutions,  chanted  a  funeral  song  to  the  memory 
of  a  hero,  glorious  m  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death,  the 
father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  tlie 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom,  the 
Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  gashed  their  faces 
with  unseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant  leader  as 
he  deserved,  not  with  tlie  tears  of  women,  but  Avith  the  blood 
of  warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were  enclosed  within 
three  coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately 
buried  in  the  night  *  the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into 
liis  grave;  the  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  in- 
liumanly  massacred;  and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged 
such  excessive  grief,  feasted,  with  dissolute  and  intemperate 
mirth,  about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king.  It  was  re- 
ported at  Constantinople,  that  on  the  fortunate  night  on 
which  he  expired,  Marcian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of 
Attila  broken  asunder  :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to 
proA'e,  how  seldom  the  image  of  that  formidable  Barbarian 
was  absent  from  the  mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.^^ 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns 
established  the  fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sus- 
tained the  huge  and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death,  the 
boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings;  the  most 
powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a  superior ;  and  the 
numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  various  mothers  bore  to  the 

^^  The  report  of  her  rfullt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained  a  very 
different  name  t  and  Marcelliniis  observes,  that  tlie  tyrant  of  Europe  was  slain  in 
the  night  by  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  woman.  Corneille,  who  has  adapted 
the  genuine  account  to  Ins  trairedy,  describes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bom- 
bast lines,  and  Attila  exclaims,  with  ridiculous  fuiy, 

S'il  ne  veut  s'arreter  (his  blood), 

(DiL-il)  on  me  payera  ce  qui  m'en  va  couter. 

^^  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila  are  related  by 
Jornundcs  i,c.  i'J,  i:>p.  GS3,  GSl,  Ctj5),  and  were  urobably  transcribed  from  Priscus. 
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deceased  monarch,  divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private  in- 
heritance, the  sovereign  command  of  tlie  nations  of  Germany 
and  Scythia.  The  bohl  Ardaric  felt  and  rej)resented  the 
disgrace  of  this  servile  partition  ;  and  his  subjects,  the  war- 
like Gepidae,  with  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of 
three  valiant  brothers,  encouraged  their  allies  to  vmdicate 
the  riglUs  of  freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  deci- 
-sive  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  lliver  Netad,  in  Pannonia, 
the  lance  of  the  Gepidje,  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  the  arrows 
of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry,  the  liglit  arms  of  the 
Pleruli,  and  the  lieavy  weapons  of  the  Alani,  encountered 
or  su])ported  each  otlier ;  and  the  victory  of  Ardaric  was 
accompanied  with  tlie  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  of  his 
enemies.  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and 
crown  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad  :  his  early  valor 
had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires,  a  Scythian 
people,  whom  he  subdued  ;  and  his  father,  wlio  loved  the 
superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death  of  Ellac.'^^ 
His  brother  Dengisich,  with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formid- 
able m  their  flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above 
fifteen  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  palace  of 
Attila,  with  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the  Carpatlnan 
hills  to  the  Euxine,  became  the  seat  of  a  new  power,  which 
was  erected  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae.  The  Panno- 
nian  conquests  from  Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by 
the  Ostrogoths ;  and  the  settlements  of  the  tribes,  who  had 
so  bravely  asserted  their  native  freedom,  were  irregularly 
distributed,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  respective 
strength.  Surrounded  and  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of 
his  father's  slaves,  the  kingdom  of  Dengisich  was  confined 
to  the  circle  of  his  wagons;  his  desperate  courage  urged 
him  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire:  he  fell  in  battle;  and 
his  head  ignominiously  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  ex- 
hibited a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  people  of  Constantinople. 
Attila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously  believed,  that  Irnac, 
the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
glories  of  his  race.  The  character  of  that  ]n-ince,  who  at- 
tempted to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother  Dengisich, 
was  more  suitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  tlie  Huns  ; 

7"  See  Jomajides,  do  Rebus  Oeticis,  c.  50,  pp.  6^5.  C80,  687,  GSf.  His  distinction 
of  the  national  anus  is  cunous  and  imporlant.  Nam  ibi  admirandum  veor  fiiisso 
Rpectaculum,  nbi  cernere  erat  ciinctis,  pugnanteni  (Jothuni  ense  fnrentom,  Gepi- 
dani  in  viilneie  suorum  cuncta  tela  fiangentt-m,  SueA'^em  pede,  ITnnnuni  sagittA, 
prnssumere,  Alanum  gravi,  Horulnm  levi.  armatnva.  acicin  inslruere.  1  uni  not 
precisely  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  River  Netad. 
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and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  retired  into  the  heart  of 
the  Lesser  Scythia.  Tliey  were  soon  overwlielmed  by  a 
torrent  of  new  J3arbarians,  who  followed  tlie  snnie  road 
which  their  own  ancestors  had  formerly  discovered.  The 
Geoiigen^  or  Avares,  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the 
Greek  writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  ini])elled  the  ad- 
jacent tribes  ;  till  at  length  the  Igonrs  of  the  North,  issuing 
from  the  cold  Siberian  regions,  who  produce  the  most  valu- 
able furs,  spread  themselves  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  tlie 
Borysthenes  and  the  Caspian  gates  ;  and  finally  extinguished 
the  empire  of  the  Huns.''^ 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  East- 
ern empire,  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  the 
friendship,  without  forfeiting  the  cstet  m,  of  the  Barbarians. 
But  the  emperor  of  the  West,  the  feeble  and  dissolute  Val- 
entinian,  who  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year  without  at- 
taining the  age  of  reason  or  courage,  abused  this  apparent 
security,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  patrician  Aetius.  From  the  instinct  of  a 
base  and  jealous  mind,  he  liated  the  man  who  was  univer- 
sally celebrated  as  the  terror  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  republic  ;  *  and  his  new  favorite,  the  eunuch 
Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from  the  supine  lethargy, 
wdiich  might  be  disguised,  during  the  life  of  Placidia,'^^  by 
the  excuse  of  filial  piety.  The  fame  of  Aetius,  his  wealth 
and  dignity,  the  numerous  and  martial  train  of  Barbarian 
followers,  his  powerful  dependents,  who  filled  the  civil 
ofliices  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gaudentius,  Avho 
was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  emperor's  daughter, 
had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a  subject.     The  ambitious 

Ti  Two  modern  historians  have  thrown  mtuh  new  lipht  on  the  ruin  and  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  of  Attila  ;  M.  de  Bnat.  by  his  laborious  and  minute  dilifjence 
(torn.  viii.  pp.  3-31,  68-94),  and  M.  de  Gui<:nes,  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  lancnage  and  writers.     See  Hist,  dcs  Huns,  toni.  ii.  pp.  31.5-319. 

■2  Placidia  died  at  Eome,  November  27.  A  .!>.  4.50.  She  was  buried  at  Ravenna, 
where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  lier  corpse,  seated  in  a  chair  of  cypress  wood, 
were  preserved  for  ajres.  The  empress  received  many  compliments  from  the 
ortliodox  clergy;  and  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  assured  her,  that  her  zeal  for  Ihe 
Trinity  had  been  recompensed  by  an  august  trinity  of  children.  See  Tillemont, 
Hist,  lies  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p  240- 


*  The  praises  awarded  by  Gibbon  to  the  character  of  Aetius  have  been  anim- 
adverted upon  with  great  severity  (see  Mr.  Herbert's  Attila,  p.  321).  1  am  not 
aware  that  Gibbon  has  dissembled  or  palliated  any  of  the  crimes  or  treasons  of 
^tins  :  but  his  y)Osition  at  I  lie  time  of  his  murder  was  certainly  that  of  the  pre- 
server of  the  empire,  the  couqueror  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  barbarians  ;  it 
is  bv  no  means  clear  that  lie  was  not  "innocent"  of  any  treasonable  designs 
acainst  Valentinian.  If  tho  early  acts  of  his  life,  the  introduction  of  the  Hinis 
into  Italy,  and  of  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  were  among  the  proximate  (  auses  of 
the  ruin  "of  the  empire,  his  murder  was  the  signal  for  its  almost  immediate  down- 
rail.— M. 
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designs,  of  wliicli  he  was  secretly  accused,  excited  the  fears, 
as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Vaientinian.  Aetius  himself, 
siij)]K)rted  by  the  consciousness  of  his  merit,  his  services, 
and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to  have  maintained  a 
haughty  and  indiscreet  behavior.  The  patrician  offended 
his  sovereign  by  a  hostile  declaration  ;  he  aggravated  the 
offence,  by  compelling  him  to  ratify,  with  a  solemn  oath,  a 
treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance  ;  he  proclaimed  his  sus- 
})icions,  he  neglected  his  safety;  and  from  a  vain  confidence 
that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was  incapable  even  of 
a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his  person  in  the  ])alace 
of  Rome.  Whilst  he  urged,  pei'haps  with  intemperate 
vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son  ;  Vaientinian,  drawing 
his  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged  it  in 
tJie  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  empiro:  his  cour- 
tiers and  eunuchs  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their 
master;  and  Aetius,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell 
(I'jad  in  the  royal  presence.  Boethius,  the  Praetorian  pre- 
fect, was  killed  at  the  same  moment,  and  before  the  event 
could  be  divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the  patrician 
were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  separately  murdered. 
The  horrid  deed,  palliated  by  the  specious  names  of  justice 
and  necessity,  was  immediately  communicated  by  the  em- 
peror to  his  soldiers,  his  sul>jects,  and  his  allies.  The 
nations,  who  were  strangers  or  enemies  to  Aetius,  gener- 
ously deplored  the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero:  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  been  attached  to  his  service,  dissembled  their  grief 
and  resentment;  and  the  public  contempt,  which  had  been 
so  long  entertained  for  Vaientinian,  was  at  once  converted 
into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence.  Such  sentiments 
seldom  pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace;  yet  the  emperor  was 
confounded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman,  whose  appro- 
bation he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit.  "lam  ignorant, 
sii;,  of  your  motives  or  provocations  ;  I  only  know,  that  you 
have  acted  like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand  with  his 
left.''  '« 

The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have  attracted  the  long 
and  frequent  visits  of  Vaientinian  ;•  who  was  consequently 
more  despised  at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  domin- 
ions. A  republican  spirit  w^as  insensibly  revived  in  the 
senate,  as  their  authority,  and  even  their  supplies,  became 

7^  Aetium  Placidus  mactavit  seiuivir  ameiis,  is  the  expression  of  Sidonius 
(Paiiegyr.  Avit.  359).  Tlie  poet  knew  the  world,  and  was  not  inclined  to  flatter  a 
minister  who  had  injured  or  disgraced  Avitiis  and  Majorian,the  successive  heroes 
of  his  song. 
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necessary  for  the  support  of  his  feeble  government.  The 
stately  demeanor  of  an  hereditary  monarch  offended  their 
pride;  and  the  pleasures  of  Yalentinian  Avere  injurious  to 
the  ]jeace  and  honor  of  noble  families.  The  birth  of  the 
empress  Eudoxia  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  her  charms  and 
tender  affection  deserved  those  testimonies  of  love  which 
her  inconstant  husband  dissipated  in  vague  and  unlawful 
amours.  Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy  senator  of  the 
Anician  family,  who  liad  been  twice  consul,  was  possessed 
of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  wife  :  her  obstinate  resistance 
served  only  to  irritate  the  desires  of  Valentinian  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  accomplish  them,  either  by  stratagem  or  force. 
Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  court :  the  em- 
peror, who,  by  chance  or  contrivance,  had  gained  from  Max- 
imus a  considerable  sum,  uncourteously  exacted  his  ring  as 
a  security  for  the  debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger 
to  his  wife,  with  an  order,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  she 
should  immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia.  The  un- 
suspecting wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in  her  litter  to 
the  Imperial  palace  ;  the  emissaries  of  her  impatient  lover 
conducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bed-cli amber ;  and 
Valentinian  violated,  without  remorse,  the  laws  of  hospital- 
ity. Her  tears,  when  she  returned  home,  her  deep  afflic- 
tion, and  her  bitter  reproaches  against  a  husband  whom  she 
considered  as  the  accomplice  of  his  own  shame,  excited 
Maximus  to  a  just  revenge ;  the  desire  of  revenge  was 
stimulated  by  ambition  ;  and  he  might  reasonably  aspire, 
by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  the  throne  of  a 
detested  and  despicable  rival.  Valentinian,  wlio  supposed 
that  every  human  breast  was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude,  had  imprudently  admitted  among  liis 
guards  several  domestics  and  followers  of  Aetius.  Two  of 
these,  of  Barbarian  race,  were  persuaded  to  execute  a  sacred 
and  honorable  duty,  by  punishing  with  death  the  assassin^of 
their  patron ;  and  their  intrepid  courage  did  not  long  ex- 
pect a  favorable  moment.  Whilst  Valentinian  amused  him- 
self, in  the  field  of  Mars,  with  the  spectacle  of  some  military 
sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  Avith  drawn  weapons, 
despatched  the  guilty  Heraclius,  and  stabbed  the  emperor 
to  the  heart,  without  the  least  opposition  from  his  numer- 
ous train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  tyrant's  death.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Valentinian  the  Third, ^'*  the  last  Roman  em- 

''*  With  regard  to  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Aetius  and  Val- 
entinian, our  information  is  dark  and  imperfect.    Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1. 
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peror  of  the  family  of  Tlieodosins.  He  faitlifully  imitntod 
the  hereditary  weakness  of  his  cousin  and  liis  two  uncles, 
without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the  innocence, 
which  alleviate,  in  their  characters,  the  want  of  spirit  and 
ability.  Valentinian  was  less  excusable,  since  he  had  ])as- 
sions,  without  virtue;  even  his  religion  was  questionable  ; 
and  though  he  never  deviated  into  the  })aths  of  lieresy, 
he  scandalized  the  pious  Christians  by  liis  attachment  to 
the  profane  arts  of  mngic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Yarro,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  augurs,  that  the  ticelve  vultvres  whi(;h 
Romulus  had  seen,  represented  the  vwelce  centuries,  assigned 
for  the  fatal  period  of  his  city."  This  propliecy,  disregarded 
perhaps  in  the  season  of  liealth  and  prosperity,  ins])ired  the 
])eople  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  when  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, clouded  with  disgrace  and  misfortune,  was  almost 
elapsed  ; ''^  and  even  posterity  must  acknowledge  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental 
or  fabulous  circumstance  has  been  seriously  verified  in  tlie 
downfall  of  the  Western  empire.  But  its  fall  was  an- 
nounced by  a  clearer  omen  than  the  flight  of  vultures;  the 
Roman  government  appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to 
its  enemies,  more  odious  and  oj)pressive  to  its  subjects.'^'^ 
The  taxes  were  multiplied  with  the  public  distress;  economy 
was  neglected  in  proportion  as  it  became  necessary ;  and 
the  injustice  of  the  rich  shifted  the  unequal  burden  from 
themselves  to  the  people,  whom  they  defrauded  of  the  in- 
dulgences that  might  sometimes  have  alleviated  their  misery. 

i.  c.  4,  pp.  186,  187,  188)  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the  events  which  precede  his  own 
memory.  His  narrative  muj^t  therefore  be  supplied  and  corrected  by  live  or  six 
Chronicles,  none  of  which  were  composed  in  Konie  or  Italy  ;  and  which  can  only 
express,  in  broken  sentences,  the  popular  ruraors,  as  they  were  conveyed  to 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

''•>  Tlii-  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  augur,  was  quoted  by  Yarro,  in 
the  xviiiih  book  of  his  Antiquities.  Censorinus,  de  Die  Natali,  c.  17,  pp.  90,  Ul, 
edit.  Havercanip. 

'li  According  to  Yarro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire  A. D,  447  ;  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  true  ana  of  Rome  might  allow  some  latitude  of  anticipation 
or  delay.  The  jjoets  of  the  age,  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Getico.  265)  and  Sidonius  (in 
Panegyr.  Avit.  .357),  may  be  admitted  as  fair  witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Jam  reuulant  annos,  intercoptoque  volatu 
Vulturis,  incidun.?  properatis  sajcula  metis. 
****** 
Jam  prope  fata  tiii  bissenas  Yulturis  alas 
Implebaut ;  scis  namque  tuos,  scis,  Roma,  labores. 

See  l)ubo8,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  pp.  340-346. 

"  The  fifth  book  of  Salvian  is  filled  with  pathetic  lamentations  and  vehement 
Invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the  weakness,  as  well  as 
the  corruption,  of  the  Roman  government.  His  book  was  published  after  the 
loss  of  Africa  (A.  D.  439),  and  before  Attila's  war  (A.  D.  451). 
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The  severe  inquisition  which  confiscated  their  goods,  and 
tortured  their  persons,  compelled  the  subjects  of  Valenti- 
nian  to  prefer  the  more  simple  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians, 
to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  or  to  embrace  the  vile 
and  abject  condition  of  mercenary  servants.  They  abjured 
and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citizens,  which  had  for- 
merly excited  the  ambition  of  mankind.  The  Armorican 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly  independence,  by  the  con- 
federations of  the  Bagaudae;  and  tlie  Imperial  ministers 
pursued  with  proscriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the 
rebels  whom  they  had  made."^^  If  all  the  Barbarian  con- 
querors had  been  annihilated  in  the  same  hour,  their  total 
destruction  would  not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the 
West :  and  if  Rome  still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of 
freedom,  of  virtue,  and  of  honor. 

78  The  Bagaudae  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Roman  troops, 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Salvian  has  described 
their  distress  and  rebelMon  in  very  forcible  language.  Itaque  nomen  civium 
Komaitorum  *  *  *  nunc  iiltro  repudiatur  ac  fugitur,  nee  vile  tanien  sed  etiam 
abominabile  poene  habetur  *  *  *  *  Et  hinc  est  ut  etiam  hi  quid  ad  Barbaros  non 
confugiunt,  Barbaii  tamen  esse  coguntur,  scilicet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispanorum, 
et  non  minima  Gallorum  *  *  *  *  Dq  Bagaudis  nunc  mihi  sermo  est,  que  per 
malos  indices  et  cruentos  spoliati,  afflicti  necati,  postquam  jus  Romanae  libertatls 
amis  erant,  etiam  honorem  Romani  nominis  perdiderunt  *  *  *  *  Vocamus  ra- 
belles,  vocamus  perditos  quos  esse  compulimus  criminosos.  DeGubernat.  Dei.  1. 
V.  pp.  158,  159. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

SACK    OF    ROME    BY    GENSEEIC,  KING    OF    THE   VANDALS. HIS 

NAVAL  DEPEEDATIOXS- SUCCESSION  OF  THE  LAST  EM- 
PERORS OF  THE  we:st,  MAXIMUS,  AVITUS,  MAJORIAN,  SEV- 
ERUS,  ANTHEMIUS,  OLYBEIUS,  GLYCEEIUS,   nepos,  augus- 

TULUS. TOTAL  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  WESTEEN  EMPIRE. 

REIGN  OF  ODOACEE,  THE  FIEST  BAEBAEIAN  KING  OF  ITALY. 

The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provinces,  from  the  Ocean 
to  the  Alps,  impaired  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome  •  her 
internal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  Africa.  The  rajDacious  Vandals  confiscated  the 
patrimonial  estates  of  the  senators,  and  intercepted  the 
regular  subsidies,  which  relieved  the  poverty  and. encour- 
aged the  idleness  of  the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the 
Romans  was  soon  aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack; 
and  the  province,  so  long  cultivated  for  their  use  by  indus- 
trious and  obedient  subjects,  was  armed  against  them  by  an 
ambitious  Barbarian.  The  Vandals  and  Alani,  who  followed 
the  successful  standard  of  Genseric,  had  acquired  a  rich  and 
fertile  territory,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  above  ninety 
days'  journey  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli;  but  their  narrow 
limits  were  pressed  and  confined,  on  either  side,  by  the 
sandy  desert  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  Black  nations,  that  might  dwell  beneath  the 
torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the  rational  ambition  of  Gen- 
seric; but  he  east  his  eyes  towards  the  sea;  he  resolved  to 
create  a  naval  power,  and  his  bold  resolution  was  executed 
with  steady  and  activx*  perseverance.  The  woods  of  Mount 
Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of  timber:  his  new 
subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  ship- 
building; he  animated  his  daring  Vandals  to  embrace  a 
mode  of  warfare  which  would  render  every  maritime  coun- 
try accessible  to  their'  arms ;  the  Moors  and  Africans  were 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
SIX  centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  ])ort  of  Carthage 
again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  sack  of 
Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
Vol,  IIL— 14 
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awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Yalentinian,  and  the 
sister  of  Theodosius.  Alliances  were  formed ;  and  arma- 
ments, expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prep.nred,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  common  enemy  ;  who  reserved  his  cour- 
age to  encounter  those  dangers  which  his  policy  could  not 
prevent  or  elude.  The  designs  of  the  Roman  government 
were  repeatedly  baffled  by  Ins  nrtful  dehiys,  ambiguous 
promises,  and  apparent  concessions  ;  and  the  interposition 
of  his  formidable  confedei-ate,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled 
the  emperors  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of 
their  domestic  safety.  The  revolutions  of  the  palace,  which 
left  the  Western  empire  without  a  defender,  and  without  a 
lawful  prince,  dispelled  the  apprehensions,  and  stimulated 
the  avarice,  of  Genseric.  He  immediately  equipped  a  nu- 
merous fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  three  months  after  the  death  of 
Valentinian,  and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the  Imperial 
throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus^  was 
often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His 
birth  was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  descended  from  the 
Anician  family;  his  dignity  was  supported  by  an  adequate 
patrimony  in  land  and  money;  and  these  advantages  of 
fortune  were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent 
manners,  which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of 
genius  and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palace  and  table  was 
hospitable  and  elegant.  Whenever  Maximus  appeared  in 
public,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  grateful  and  obse- 
quious clients;  ^  and  it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients, 
he  might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends.  Ilis  merit 
was  rewarded  by  the  favor  of  the  prince  and  senate :  he 
thrice  exercised  the  office  of  Praetorian  prfefect  of  Italy;  he 
was  twice  invested  with  the  consulshij),  and  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  patrician.  These  civil  honors  were  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity;  Ins 
hours,  according  to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were 
accurately  distributed  by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  aA'arice  of 
time  may  be  allowed  to  prove  the  sense  Avliich  Maximus 
entertained  of   his  own  happiness.    'The  injury  which  he 

'  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris  composed  tlie  thirteenth  epistle  of  tbe  second  book,  io 
refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Serranus,  who  entertained  a  sintrniar,  though 
generous,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased  emperor.  This  epistle,  with  some  indul- 
gence, may  claim  the  praise  of  an  elegant  composition ;  and  it  throws  much 
light  on  the  character  of  ]\!aximus. 

2  Clientum,  pra'via,  podisequn.  circiimfiipa,  populositas,  is  tlie  train  which 
Sidonius  himself  (1.  i.  epist.  ii)  assigns  to  another  senator  of  consular  Wiuk. 
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received  from  the  emperor  Yalentinian  appears  to  excuse 
the  most  bloody  revenge.  Yet  a  philosopher  might  have 
reliected,  that,  if  the  resistance  of  his  wife  had  been  sincere, 
her  chastity  Avas  still  inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be 
restored  if  she  had  consented  to  tlie  will  of  the  adulterer. 
A  ])atriot  would  have  hesitated  before  he  plunged  himself 
and  his  country  into  those  inevitable  calamities  which  must 
follow  the  extinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The 
imprudent  Maxiinus  disregarded  these  salutary  considera- 
tions; he  gratified  his  resentment  and  ambition;  he  saw 
the  bleeding  corpse  of  Valentinian  at  his  feet;  and  he  heard 
himself  saluted  Emperor  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
senate  and  people.  But  the  day  of  liis  inauguration  was 
the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He  was  imprisoned  (such  is 
the  lively  expression  of  Sldonius)  in  the  palace ;  and  after 
passing  a  sleepless  night,  he  siglied  tliat  he  iiad  attained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes,  and  aspired  only  to  descend  from  the 
dangerous  elevation.  Op])ressed  by  the  weight  of  the  dia- 
dem, ho  communicated  his  anxious  thoughts  to  his  friend 
and  qurestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he  looked  back  with 
unavailing  regret  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  liis  former  life, 
the  emperor  exclaimed,  '' O  fortunate  Damocles,^  thy  reign 
began  and  ended  with  the  same  dinner;"  a  well-known  allu- 
sion, wliicli  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as  an  instructive 
lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maxim  us  continued  about  three  months. 
Ilis  hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  dis- 
turbed by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and  his  throne  was 
shaken  by  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the 
confederate  Barbarians.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Palladius 
witli  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  might  tend  to 
establish  the  hereditary  succession  of  his  family ;  but  the 
violence  which  he  offered  to  the  empress  Eudoxia,  could 
proceed  only  from  the  blind  impulse  of  lust  or  revenge. 
Ilis  own  wife,  the  cause  of  these  tragic  events,  had  been 
seasonably  removed  by  death  ;  and  the  widow  of  Yalen- 
tinian was  compelled  to  violate  her  decent  mourning,  per- 
haps Jier  real  grief,  and  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  pre- 

•  Distrlctus  ensis  cui  siiper  impiS, 

Cervice  pendet,  iion  Siculce  dapea 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem  : 
Nou  avium  citharfeque  cautus 
Somuum  reduceiit. 

Ilorat,  Carm.  iii.  1. 
Sicloniua  concludes  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles  which  Cicero  (Tusculan, 
v-  20,  21)  had  so  ininutably  told. 
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sumptuous  usurper,  whom  she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of 
her  deceased  husband.  These  suspicions  were  soon  justified 
by  the  indiscreet  confession  of  Maximus  himself;  and  he 
wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of  his  reluctant  bride,  who 
was  still  conscious  that  she  was  descended  from  a  line  of 
emperors.  From  the  East,  however,  Eudoxia  could  not 
liope  to  obtain  any  effectual  assistance  ;  her  father  and  her 
aunt  Pulcheria  were  dead;  her  motlier  languislied  at  Jeru- 
salem in  disgrace  and  exile  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople 
Avas  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  She  directed  her  eyes  to- 
wards Carthage ;  secretly  implored  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
the  Vandals  ;  and  persuaded  Genseric  to  improve  the  fair 
opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious  designs  by  the 
specious  names  of  honor,  justice,  and  compassion.^  What- 
ever abilities  Maximus  might  have  shown  in  a  subordinate 
station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  administering  an  em- 
pire ;  and  though  he  might  easily  have  been  informed  of  the 
naval  preparations  which  were  made  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  Africa,  he  expected  with  supine  indifference  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of  defence,  of 
negotiation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the  Vandals  dis- 
embarked at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  emperor  was  sud- 
denly roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  clamors  of  a  trembling 
and  exasperated  multitude.  The  only  hope  which  presented 
itself  to  his  astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipitate  flight, 
and  he  exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
prince.  But  no  sooner  did  Maximus  appear  in  tlie  streets, 
than  he  was  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  a  Roman,  or 
a  Burgundian  soldier,  claimed  the  honor  of  the  first  wound ; 
his  mangled  body  was  ignominiously  cast  into  the  Tiber  ; 
the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment  which  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public  calamities  ;  and 
the  domestics  of  Eudoxia  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  service 
of  their  mistress.^ 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly  ad- 
vanced from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless 

<  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Prooopins,  Evagrius,  Idatins,  Marcelliinis, 
&c.,  the  learned  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  toni.  iv.  p.  249)  doubts  the  reality  of 
this  invitation,  and  observes,  with  great  truth,  "ISou  si  puo  dir  quanto  sia  facile 
il  popolo  a  sognare  e  spaeciar  voci  false."  But  his  argument,  from  the  interval 
of  time  and  place,  is  extremely  feeble.  The  figs  which,  grew  near  Carthage  were 
produced  to  the  senate  of  Kome  on  the  third  day, 

5  Infidoque  tibi  Burgundio  ductu 

Extorquet  trepidus  inactandi  principis  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  442. 

A  remarkable  line,  which  insinuates  that  Home  and  Maximus  were  betrayed  by 
their  Burgundian  mercenaries. 
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city.     Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth,  llierc  issued 
from  the  gates  an  unarmed  and  vcneralile  ])roces.sion  of  the 
bishop  at  the   head  of  liis  clergy.^     The  fearless   spirit  of 
Leo,  his  authority  and  eloquence,  again  mitigated  the  fierce- 
ness  of  a  Barbarian   conqueror  ;  the  king  of  the  Vandals 
promised  to  spare  tiie  unresisting -multitude,  to  protect  the 
buildings  from  fire,  and  to   exempt  the  captives  from  tor- 
ture;  and  although  such  orders  were  neither  seriously  given, 
nor  strictly  obeyed,  the  mediation   of  Leo  was  glorious  to 
himself,  and  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  his  country.     But 
Rome  and  its  inhabitants  Avere  delivered  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Vandals  and  Moors,  Avhose   blind   passions  re- 
venged the  injuiies  of  Carthage.     The  pillage  lasted  four- 
teen days  and  nights  ;  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  public 
or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane   treasure,  was  dili- 
gently transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric.     Among  the 
spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two  temples,  or  rather   of  two 
religions,  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  and  divine  thinofs.     Since  the  abolition  of  Pasran- 
ism,  the  Capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned;  yet  the 
statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  still  respected,  and  the 
curious  roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved  for  the  rapacious 
hands  of  GensericJ     The  holy  instruments  of  the  Jewish 
worship,^  the  gold  table,  and  the  gold  candlestick  with  seven 
branches,  originally  framed  according  to  the  particular  in- 
structions of  God  himself,  and   which  Avere  placed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  displayed 
to  the  Roman  i)eople  in  the  trium])h  of  Titus.     They  were 
afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple   of  Peace  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hundred  years,  the   spoils  of  Jerusalem  were 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by  a  Barbarian  who 
derived    his  oric^in  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.     These 
ancient  monuments  might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as 
well  as  of  avarice.     But  the  Christian  churches,  enriched 

8  The  apparent  success  of  Pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper,  and  tbe  ///s- 
torin  Miscel/an. ;  but  the  improbable  notion  of  Baronius  (A.D.  455,  Ko.  l.J)  that 
Genseric  spared  tlie  three  apostolical  churches,  is  not  countenanced  even  by  the 
doubtful  testimony  of  the  LUm-t  Pontijicalis. 

'■'  The  profusion  of  Catalus,  tbe  first  who  giltthe  roof  of  the  Capitol,  was  not  uni- 
vei-sally  approved  (Plin,  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  \X);  l)ut  it  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
emperor's,  and  the  external  gilding  of  the  temple  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents 
(2,400,000/.).  The  expressions  of  Claudian  and  Kutilius  {hire  inefal/t.  (pmufu  *  *  * 
fasiif/ia  astris,  and  covfiniduntquevagos  delubra  micantia  7'/.sw.';(  manifestly  prove 
that  tliis  splendid  covering  was  not  removed  either  by  thcChrisiians  or  the  Goths 
(see  Donatus,  Koma  Antiqua,  1.  ii.  c.  G,  p.  125).  It  should  seem  that  the  loof  of 
the  Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues,  and  chariots  drawn  by  foxir  hor^es. 

s  Tbe  curious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise  of  Hadrian 
Belaud,  de  Spoiiis  Templi  Heirosolymitani  in  Arcu  Titiano  Komte  conspicuis,  in 
12mo.  Trajecti  ad  Khenum,  1716. 
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and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times 
afforded  more  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege  ;  and  the 
pious  liberality  of  Pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  a  ases, 
the  gift  of  Constantine,  each  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair. 
In  the  forty-five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Gothic  in- 
vasion, the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some  measure 
restored  ;  and  it  was  difficult  either  to  esca]ie,  or  to  satisfy, 
the  avarice  of  a  conqueror,  Avho  ])ossessed  leisure  to  collect, 
and  ships  to  transport,  the  wealth  of  the  cajntal.  Tlie  Im- 
perial ornaments  of  the  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture 
and  wardrobe,  the  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  were  accumu- 
lated with  disorderly  rapine ;  the  gold  and  silver  amounted 
to  several  thousand  talents;  yet  even  the  brass  and  copj^er 
were  laboriously  removed.  Eudoxia  herself,  who  advanced 
to  meet  her  friend  and  deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  impru- 
dence of  her  own  conduct.  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her 
jewels ;  and  the  unfortunate  empress,  with  lier  two  daugh- 
ters, the  only  surviving  remains  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
was  compelled,  as  a  captive,  to  follow  the  haughty  Vandal ; 
who  immediately  hoisted  sail,  and  returned  with  a  prosper- 
ous navigation  to  the  port  of  Carthage.^  Many  thousand 
Komans  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful  or  agreeable 
qualifications,  reluctantly  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  of 
Genseric  ;  and  their  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  unfeeling 
Barbarians,  who,  in  the  division  of  the, booty,  separated  the 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  children  from  their 
parents.  The  charity  of  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,^° 
was  their  only  consolation  and  support.  He  generously 
sold  the  gold  and  silver  i)late  of  the  church  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate  the  slavery  of  others,  and  to 
assist  the  w\ants  and  infirmities  of  a  caj)tive  multitude,  whose 
health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  suf- 
fered in  their  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa.  By  his  order, 
two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals;  the 
sick  were  distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and  liberally  su}> 
plied  with  food  and  medicines  ;  and  the  aged  prelate  re- 
peated his  visits  both  in  the  day  and  night,  with  an  assiduity 

8  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  Capitol  was  the  only  one  of 
the  whole  fleet  that  sutfered  i^hipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist,  a  Pagan  bigot,  had 
mentioned  the  accident,  he  might  have  rejoiced,  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was 
lost  in  the  sea.  * 

1"  See  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  pp.  11,  12,  edit.  Ilninaft. 
Dcogratius  governed  the  cluxrch  of  Carthage  only  tlnve  years,  if  lie  had  not 
been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would  have  been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad 
devotion  of  the  people- 
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that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a  tender  sympatliy  which 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  services.  Compare  this  scene 
with  the  field  of  Canna) ;  and  judge  between  Hannibal  and 
the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian.^^ 

The  deaths  of  Aetius  and  Vnlerjtinian  had  relaxed  tlie 
ties  which  held  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  ])eace  and  sub- 
ordination. The  sea-coast  Avas  infested  by  the  Saxons  ;  the 
Alemanni  and  the  Franks  adAanced  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Seine  ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate 
more  extensive  and  ])ei-mnnent  conquests.  The  emperor 
JMaximus  relieved  himself,  by  a  judicious  choice,  from  the 
weight  of  these  distant  cares;  he  silenced  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  promoted  a 
stranger  to  the  general  command  of  the  forces  in  Gaul. 
Avitus,^^  the  stranger,  whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded, 
descended  from  a  wealthy  and  honorable  family  in  the 
diocese  of  Auvergne.  The  convulsions  of  the  times  urged 
him  to  embrace,  with  the  same  ardor,  the  civil  and  military 
professions  :  and  the  indefatigable  youth  blended  the  studies 
of  literature  and  jurispru<lence  with  the  exercise  of  arms 
and  hunting.  Thirty  years  of  his  life  were  laudably  s})ent 
in  the  public  service  ;  he  alternately  displayed  his  talents  in 
war  and  negotiation  ;  and  the  soldier  of  Aetius,  after  execu- 
ting the  most  important  embassies,  was  raised  to  the  station 
of  Pra3toi'ian  prasfect  of  Gaul.  Either  the  merit  of  Avitus 
excited  envy,  or  his  moderation  was  desirous  of  repose,  since 
he  calmly  retired  to  an  estate,  w^hich  he  possessed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Clermont.  A  coj)ious  stream,  issuing  from 
the  mountain,  and  falling  headlong  in  many  a  loud  and 
foaming  cascade,  discharged  its  waters  into  a  lake  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  the  villa  was  pleasantly  seated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  baths,  the  porticos,  the  summer 
and  winter  a])artments,  wei-e  adapted  to  the  pur})oses  of 
luxury  and  use  ;  and  the  adjacent  country  afforded  the  vari- 
ous prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows. ^^  In  this 
retreat,  where  Avitus  amused   his  leisure  with  books,  rural 

1^  The  general  evider.ce  for  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Vandals,  is  comprised  in  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit.  411-450),  Procopius  (de 
Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  pp.  188,  Ih'J,  and  1.  ii.  c  9,  p.  255),  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  c.  7), 
Jornandes  (de  Keb.  Geticis,  c.  45,  p.  G77),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Prosper, 
]Marcellinnff,  and  Theophanes,  uiuler  the  proper  year. 

^-  The  piivate  life  and  elevatioii  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with  becoming 
suspicion,  from  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Sidonius  Apollinaiis,  his  subject, 
and  his  son-in-law. 

i'5  After  the  example  of  the  youiiger  Pliny,  Si<lonins  (1.  ii.  c.  2)  has  labored  the 
flond,  prolix,  and  obscure  description  of  liis  villa,  wliich  bore  ihti  mxvnG  (Avitn- 
ciim),  und  liad  been  the  property  of  Avitus.  The  precise  situation  is  not  ascer- 
tained.   Consult,  however,  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sinnond. 
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sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  society  of  Lis 
friends,"  he  received  tlie  Imperial  diploma,  which  consti- 
tuted him  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
Gaul.  He  assumed  the  military  command  ;  the  Barbarians 
suspended  their  fury;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ, 
whatever  concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the  people 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity.  But  the  fate  of 
Gaul  depended  on  the  Visigoths  ;  and  the  Roman  general, 
less  attentive  to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest,  did 
not  disdain  to  visit  Toulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambas- 
sador. He  was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by 
Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Goths  ;  but  while  Avitus  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  solid  alliance  with  that  powerful  nation,  he 
Avas  astonished  by  the  intelligence  that  the  emperor  JMaximus 
was  slain,  and  that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals. 
A  vacant  throne,  which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or 
danger,  tempted  his  ambition  ;  ^^  and  the  Visigoths  were 
easily  persuaded  to  support  liis  claim  by  their  irresistible 
suffrage.  They  loved  the  person  of  Avitus ;  they  respected 
his  virtues;  and  they  were  not  insensible  of  the  advantage, 
as  well  as  honor,  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  West.  The 
season  was  now  approaching,  in  which  the  annual  assembly 
of  the  seven  provinces  was  held  at  Aries  ;  their  delibera- 
tions might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  Theo- 
doric and  his  martial  brothers ;  but  their  choice  would 
naturally  incline  to  the  most  illustrious  of  their  countrymen. 
Avitus,  after  a  decent  resistance,  rccepted  the  Imperial 
diadem  from  the  representatives  of  Gaul  ;  and  his  election 
was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the  Barbarians  and  pro- 
vincials. The  formal  consent  of  Marcian,  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  solicited  and  obtained  :  but  the  senate,  Rome,  and 
Italy,  though  humbled  by  their  recent  calamities,  submitted 
with  a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the  Gallic 
usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  purple, 
had  acquired  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  elder 

!•*  Ridoiiiiis  (1.  li.  epist.  9)  has  <1es(>nbed  the  coniitrj'  life  of  the  Gallic  nobles. 
in  M  visit  wiiioli  lie  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  were  in  the  neighboihood 
of  Nisnies.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  in  the  ypJiraristeriiim,  or  tennis-court; 
or  in  the  library,  wliicli  was  furnished  with  Laf'ni  authors,  profane  and  religious; 
the  former  for  the  men,  the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  table  was  twice 
served,  at  dinner  and  snpper,  with  hot  mtat  (boiled  and  roast)  and  wine.  During 
the  intennediare  time,  tlie  company  slept,  took  the  air  on  horseback,  and  used 
the  v.arm  bath. 

'•■'  Seventy  lines  of  paneg^'rio.  (505-575)  which  describe  tlie  imnortnnity  of  Theo- 
doric and  of  (4:ml.  struggling  to  overcome  th;'  niod<  st  rclucwuu  e  of  A  viti'.s.  are 
Dlown  away  by  three  words  of  an  honest  hisloriaii.  Kouiaiium  a;ut<i'i;e^lmperiuin 
(Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  11,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  108). 
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brother  Torismond  ;  and  he  justified  this  atrocious  deed  by 
the  design  which  his  predecessor  had  formed  of  vioLatingliis 
alliance  with  the  empire.-'*'  Such  a  crime  might  not  be  in- 
compatible Avith  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian  ;  but  the  man- 
ners of  Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane  ;  and  ])osteri(y 
may  contemplate  without  tei'ror  the  original  pictui-e  of  a 
Gothic  king,  whom  Sidonius  had  intimately  observed,  in  the 
liours  of  peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an  epistle, 
dated  from  the  court  of  Toulouse,  the  orator  satisfies 
tliG  curiosity  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  following 
description:^^  "I^y  the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  Theo- 
doric woidd  command  the  I'cspect  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  his  merit ;  and  although  he  is  born  a  prince,  his 
merit  Avould  dignify  a  private  station.  He  is  of  a  middle 
stature,  his  body  appears  rather  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his 
well-pro])ortionGd  limbs  agility  is  united  with  muscular 
strength.-'^  It"  you  examine  his  countenance,  you  Avill  dis- 
tinguish a  high  forehead,  large  shaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline 
nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  com- 
plexion, that  blushes  more  frequently  from  modesty  tlian 
from  anger.  The  ordinary  distribution  of  his  time,  as  far 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view,  may  be  concisely  repre- 
sented. Before  daybreak,  he  repairs,  with  a  small  train,  to 
liis  domestic  chapel,  where  the  service  is  performed  by  the 
Arian  clergy  ;  but  those  who  presume  to  interpret  his  secret 
sentiments,  consider  this  assiduous  devotion  as  the  effect  of 
habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  employed  m 
the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His  chair  is  surrounded 
by  some  military  officers  of  decent  aspect  and  behavior :  the 
noisy  croAvd  of  his  Barbarian  guards  occupies  the  hail  of 
audience  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand  within  the 
veils  or  curtains  that  conceal  the  council-chamber  from 
vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  succes- 
sivclv  introduced  :  Theodoric  listens  with  attention,  answers 
them  with  discreet  brevity,  and  either  announces  or  deLays, 

1''  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood  royal  of  the 
Gothj,  ackiiowledvjc:,  and  almost  jusliiics  (.list.  Goth.  p.  718),  the  crime  which 
their  silave  Jornaudc  i  had  basely  dissembled  (c.  4.3,  p.  G73). 

17^  Thiii  elaborate  description  (1.  i.  ep.  ii.  pp.  2-7)  was  dictated  by  some  political 
motive.  _  It  v.as  dcsi.'^ned  for  the  public  eye,  and  had  been  shown  by  the  fricjidr; 
of  Sidonius,  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  collection  of  hisepislles.  The  llr.'t 
book  Avas  published  separately.  See  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccles.  torn.  xvi. 
p.  2'6i. 

'^  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  pevernl  minute  circum- 
stances, and  technical  plirases,  v/hich  could  be  tolerable,  or  indeed  intcllif-i])lc, 
to  those  only  wbo,  li':o  the  contemporaries  of  Sidonius,  liad  frequented  llic  m;u- 
kots  where  naked  slaves  v/ere  exposed  to  sale  (Dubos,  lliiJt.  Critique,  toni.  i.  p. 
40i). 
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according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his  final  resolution. 
About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  liis  throne,  and 
visits  eitlier  his  treasury  or  his  stables.     If  he  chooses  to 
luuit,  or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is 
carried  by  a  favorite  youtli  ;  but  when  the  game  is  marked, 
lie  bends  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the  object 
of  his   aim  :  as-  a  king,  he   disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such 
ignoble  warfare ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept 
any  military  service  which  he  could  perform   himself.     On 
common  days,  his  dinner  is  not  different  from  the  repast  of 
a   private    citizen ;    but   every    Saturday,  many   honorable 
guests  are  invited  to  the  royal  table,  which,  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  served  with  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of 
Gaul,  and  the  order  and   diligence  of  Italy.^^     The  gold  or 
sih'cr  plate  is  less  remarkable  for   its  weight  than  for  the 
brightness  and  curious  workmanship  :  the  taste  is  gratified 
without  the  help  of  foreign  and  costly  luxury ;  the  size  and 
number  of  the  cu])S  of  Avine  are   regulated  with  a  strict 
regard  to  the  laws  of  temperance  ;  and  the  respectful  silence 
that  prevails,  is  interrupted  only  by  gra^'e   and  instructive 
conversation.     After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes  indulcres 
himself  in  a  short  slumber  ;  and  as   soon   as  he   wakes,  he 
calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  forget 
the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely  express 
the  passions  which  are   excited   by  the  incidents  of  play. 
At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as  the  image  of  war,  he  alter- 
nately displays  his  eagerness,  his  skill,  his  patience,  and  his 
cheerful  temper.     II  he  loses,  he  laughs  :  he  is  modest  and 
silent  if  he  wins.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  indif- 
ference,  his    courtiers  choose  to    solicit  any  favor  in   the 
moments  of  victory ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  ai^plications  to 
the  king,  have  derived  some  benefit  from  mylosses.^^    About 
the  ninth  hour   (three  o'clock)  the  tide   of  business  again 
returns,  and  flows   incessantly  till  after  sunset,  Avhen  the 
signal   of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the  weary  crowd  of 
su])pliants  and  pleaders.     At  the   supper,  a  more  familiar 
repast,  buffoons  and  prtntomimes  are  sometimes  introduced, 
to   divert,  not  to   offend,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous 
wit:  but  female   singers,  and  the  soft,  effeminate  modes  of 
music,   are   severely  banished,   and    such   martial  tunes  as 

'^  Vidc.a-  il'i  clcgnjitiiim  Cr.i'cav.i,  nbuiulaiiliam  Gallicaiinm ;  celeritatem 
Ital.'un;  publicam  pompam,  privalara  djli^ijcnliani.  legiaiu  disciplinam. 

-'Tunc  cli.'in  op;o  aliquid  obscci'aturrs  foJifiter  A'incor,  ct  mihi  Inbiila  pent 
ut  rnusa  sdI  vciuT.  SMoMi;ir-  oT  .Vitvovtiio  v.-p".  not  a  riP.biect  of  Tbcodorif^ ;  bnt  lie 
niiglit  be  compelled  to  BoHc-it  either  justice  cr  favor  at  tlie  court   of   Toulouse. 
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animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valor  are  alone  grateful  to  the 
ear  of  Tlieodoric.  He  retires  from  table  ;  and  the  nocturnal 
guards  are  immediately  posted  at  tlie  enti-ance  of  the 
treasury,  the  palace,  and  tlie  private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to 
assume  the  purple,  lie  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as 
a  faithful  soldier  of  tlie   republic.^^     The   exi)loits  of  Theo- 
doric  soon  convinced  the  world  that  he  had  not  degenerated 
from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his   ancestors.     After  the   es- 
tablishment of  the   Goths  in  Aquitain,  and   the   passage  of 
the  Vandals   into  Africa,  the    Suevi,  who   had  fixed   their 
kingdom  in  Gallicia,  asi)ired  to  the   conquest  of   S])ain,  and 
threatened  to  extinc^uish  the  feeble   remams  of  the  Koman 
dominion.     The  provincials  of  Carthagena  and  Tarragona, 
afflicted  by  a   hostile    invasion,   represented    their  injuries 
and   their  apprehensions.     Count  Fronto  was  despatched, 
in  the   name   of  the    emperor   Avitus,  with    advantageous 
offers  of  peace  and  alliance ;  and  Theodoric   interposed  his 
weighty   mediation,  to   declare,  that,  unless  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  king  of  the   Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he   should 
be  obliged  to  arm  in  the   cause   of  justice   and   of  Rome. 
"  Tell    him,"  re))lied   the   haughty    Rechiarius,  "  that  I  de- 
spise his  friendship  and  his   arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try 
whether  he  will  dare  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls 
of   Toulouse."       Such  a  challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  pre- 
vent the  bold  designs  of  his  enemy';  he  passed  the  Pyrenees 
at  the  head  of  the  Visigoths  :  the  Franks  and  Burgundians 
served  under  his  standard  ;  and  though  he  professed  himself 
the  dutiful  servant  of  Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated,  for 
himself  and  his   successors,  the   absolute  possession  of  liis 
Spanish    conquests.     The    two   armies,  or  rather   the   two 
nations,  encountered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Urbicus,  about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga;  and  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  Goths  aj)peared  for  a  while  to  have  extirpated 
the  name  and  kingdom   of  the   Suevi.     From  the  field   of 
battle    Theodoric    advanced    to    Braga,    their    metropolis, 
which  still  retained  the  s])lendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  com- 
merce  and  dignity.-^     His   entrance  was  not  polluted  with 

-1  Theodoric  liimself  liad  given  a  solemn   and  voluntary  promise  of  lidelity, 
wliicli  was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Romfn  sum,  te  duce,  Amicus, 

Principe  te,  Miles. 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  511. 
^  Quffifjuc  sinft  pelagi  jaclat  se  Brarara  dives. 

Aufeon.  dc  (lai-is  Urbibns,  p.  245. 
From  the  design  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  navigation  from 
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blood;  and  the  Gotlis  respected  tlie  chastity  of  their  female 
captives,  more  especially  of  the  consecrated  virgins  :  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clero^y  and  people  were  made  slaves, 
and  even  the  churches  and  altars  were  confounded  in  the 
universal  pillage.  The  nnfortnnate  king  of  the  Suevi  had 
escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ocean  ;  but  the  obstinacy 
of  the  winds  opposed  his  flight:  he  was  delivered  to  his 
implacable  rival ;  and  liechiarius,  who  neither  desired  nor 
expected  mercy,  received,  Avith  manly  constancy,  the  death 
which  he  would  probably  have  inflicted.  After  this  bloody 
sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Theocloric  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  principal  town  of  Lusi- 
tania,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  except  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eulalia ;  but  he  was  stopped  in 
the  full  career  of  success,  and  recalled  from  Spain  before  he 
could  provide  for  the  security  of  his  conquests.  In  his  re- 
treat towards  the  Pyrenees, he  revenged  his  disappointment 
on  the  country  through  which  he  passed  ;  and,  in  the  sack 
of  Polientia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  himself  a  faithless  ally, 
as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  king  of  the  Visigoths 
fought  and  vanquished  in  the  name  of  Avitus,  the  reign  of 
Avitus  had  expired :  and  both  the  honor  and  the  interest 
of  Theodoric  Avere  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a 
friend,  whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Western 
empire.^^ 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people  per- 
suaded the  emperor  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome, 
and  to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the 
first  day  of  January,  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris, 
celebrated  his  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  six  hundred  verses  ; 
but  this  composition,  though  it  was  rewarded  with  a  brass 
statue,^^  seems  to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion,  eitlier 
of  genius  or  of  truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that 
sacred  name,  exaggerates  the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a 
father ;  and  his  prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was 
soon  contradicted  by  the  event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when 
the  Imperial  dignity  was  reduced  to  a  preeminence  of  toil 
and    danger,  indulged  himself   in   the  pleasures  of  Italian 

tlie  ports  of  Gallicia  to  the  Mediterranean  -was  known  and  praetised.  The  shij  s 
of  Bracara,  or  J5raga,  cautiously  steered  along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  Atlantic. 

2'  This  Suevie  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Cliroi  icle  of  TdatiuF,  who, 
as  hishop  of  Iria  Flavia,  was  himself  a  spectat')r  and  a  sufferer  Jornandes  (c. 
44,  pp   075,  G7(),  G77)  lias  expatiated,  with  ])]easure,  on  tlu^  Gothic  victory. 

-*  In  oiie  of  the  porticos  or  galleries  helonging  to  Trajan's  library,  among 
the  statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  ApoU.  L  ix,  epist.  10,  p.  284. 
Carm.  viii.  p.  300. 
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luxury  ;  aire  had  not  extinG^iiishecl  his  amorous  incHnatioris ; 
and  lie  is  accused  of  insulting,  with  indiscreet   and  ungen- 
erous raillery,  tlie  husbanils  whose  wives  he  hu  I   seduced  or 
violated.-^^     But  the  Romans  were  not  inclined  either  to  ex- 
cuse his  faults  or  to  acknowledge  his  virtues.     Tlie   several 
parts  of  the  empire  became  every  day  more  alienated  from 
each   other;  and   the  stranger   of   Gaul  was   the   object  of 
popular  hatred  and  contempt.     The  senate   asserted  their 
legitimate  claim  in  the  election   of  an   emperor;  and   their 
authority,  which  had   been    originally  derived  from   the  old 
constitution,  was  again  fortified  by  tlie  actual  weakness  of  a 
declining   monarchy.     Yet    even   such   a   monarchy   might 
have  resisted  the  votes  of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their  dis- 
content had  not  been    supported,  or  perhaps  intlamed,  by 
the  Count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
Barbarian  troops,  who  formed  the  nlilitary  defence  of  Italy. 
The   daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the 
mother  of  Ricimer ;  but  lie  was  descended,  on  the  father's 
side,  from  the  nation  of  the  Suevi  :-^  his  pride  or  patriotism 
might  be  exasperated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  he  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  emperor  in  whose  ele- 
vation he  had  not  been  consulted.     His  faithful  and  im])or- 
tant  services  against  the  common  enemy  rendered  him  still 
more   formidable ;  ^^  and,  after  destroying  on   the  coast  of 
Corsica  a  fleet  of  Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys, 
Ricimer  returned  in  trium])h  with   the   appellation  of  the 
Deliverer  of  Italy.     He   chose  that   moment  to  signify  to 
Avitus,  that  his  reign  was •  at  an  end;  and  the  feeble  em- 
peror, at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic  allies,  was   compelled, 
after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  to  abdicate  the  purple. 
By  the  clemency,  however,  or  the  contempt,  of  Ricimer, ^^ 
he  was  permitted   to  descend  from  the  throne  to   the  more 
desirable  station  of  bishop  of  Placentia;  but  the  resentment 
of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied  ;  and    their  inflexible  se- 
verity pronounced  the  sentence  of  his  death.     He  fled  tow- 
ards the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope,  not    of  arming  the 

*■''  Luxuriose  agere  volens  a  senatoribus  projectus  est,  is  tlie  concise  exi)res- 
Bion  of  Gregory  of  Toms  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  toni.  ii.  p.  108).  An  old  Chronicle  (in  toni. 
ii.  p.  040)  mentions  an  indecent  jest  of  Avitus,  which  seems  more  applicable  to 
Rome  than  to  Treves. 

-'■'  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem,  302,  &c.)  praises  the  royal  birth  of  Ricimer,  the 
lawful  heir,  as  li«  chooses  to  insinuate,  both  of  the  Gothic  and  Suevic  kingdoms. 

2'  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Jornandcs  (c.  xliv,  p.  (!7r.)  styles  him.  with 
some  truth,  virum  egregium,  et  pcne  tunc  in  Italia  ad  exercitum  singiilarem. 

■-3  Parcens  innocenliai  Aviti.  is  tlie  compassionate,  but  contemptuous,  lan- 
guage of  Victor  Tiinnunensis  (in  Cliroa.  apud.  Scaliger  Euseb.).  In  another 
place,  he  calls  him,  vir  totiiis  simplicitatis.  This  commendation  is  more  humble, 
Vut  it  is  more  solid  and  sincere,  than  the  praises  of  Sidonius. 
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Visigoths  in  liis  cause,  but  of  securing  his  person  and  treas- 
ures in  the  sanctuary  of  Juhan,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of 
Auvergne.^^  Disease,  or  the  liand  of  the  executioner,  ar- 
rested liim  on  the  road  ;  yet  his  remains  were  decently 
transported  to  Brivas,  or  Brioude,  in  his  native  province, 
and  he  re})osed  at  the  feet  of  his  holy  patron. ^"^  Avitus  left 
only  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who 
inherited  the  patrimony  of  his  father-in-law  ;  lamenting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  })rn'ate 
expectations.  His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at 
least  to  countenance,  the  measures  of  a  rebellious  faction  in 
Gaul  ;  and  the  poet  had  contracted  some  guilt,  which  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to 
the  succeeding  em])eror.^^ 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery 
of  a  great  and  heroic  chai-acter,  such  as  sometimes  arise,  in  a 
degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  human  species. 
The  emperor  Majorian  has  deserved  the  praises  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  of  posterity ;  and  these  praises  may  be 
strongly  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinter- 
ested historian:  "That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects;  that 
he  was  terrible  to  his  .enemies ;  and  that  he  excelled,  in 
every  virtue,  all  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned  over  the 
Romans."  ^-^  Such  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least  the  pan- 
egyric of  Sidonius  ;  and  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  assurance, 
that,  although  the  obsequious  orator  would  have  flattered, 
with  equal  zeal,  the  most  woi-thless  of  princes,  the  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  his  object  confined  him,  on  this  occasion, 
within  the  bounds  of  truth.^^     Majorian  derived  his  name 

23  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  pp.  1^7!»,  (;9(;).  (Jregory  of  'J'oun^.  liis  peculiar  votary,  has 
dedicated  to  the  \i\oxn  of  .Julian  the  Martyr  an  entire  book  (de  Gloria Martynun, 
1.  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patriun,  toni.  xi.  pp.  8G1-871),  in  which  he  relates  about  lifly 
foolish  miracles  performed  by  his  relics, 

31^  (ireffory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  IGS)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in  the  rcijin  of 
his  countrymen.  The  words  of  Idatius,  "cadet  imperio,  caret  et  vit;\,"  seem  to 
imply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent ;  but  ii  must  liave  been  secret,  since 
Kva£;rius(l.  ii.  o.  7)  could  suppose,  that  lie  «lied  of  the  plague. 

"'  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Sidonius  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  i)romiscsi)ayment. 

Sic  mihi  diverso  nnper  sub  Marto  cadenti 
Jussisti  placido  Victor  ut  esseui  animo. 
Serviat  ergo  tibi  servati  litigiia  jioetai, 
Atquc  meie  vitai  laus  tua  sit  i>rctium. 

Sidon.  ApoU.  Cann.  iv.  p.  308. 
See  Duhos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  418,  c^c. 

^■- The  wonls  of  Procopius  deserve  to  bo  transcribed;    oStos  y«P  o   Maiop't'o? 

f li/iiTTai'Ta?  Tov?  TTujTroTe 'I'to/xaicot'  jSe/SatriAeuKOTo?  WTTfpai.puji'  aptrt)  Tracrrj  ;  and  after- 
wards. <ii'np  TO.  jnff  ec;  toV'?  dttt^koou?  ^eTpiof  yfyofio?,  <f>o^e0b?  ^e  ra  f ?    Tnv<:  TroA'^/uo!'?. 

(de  r>ell.  Vandal.  1.  i-  c.  7,  p.  194)  ;  a  concise  but  comprehensive  definition  of  royal 
virtue. 

'ii  Tho  Panegyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the  year  458, 
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from  his  maternal  grandfather,   ^vlio,  in  the  reign  of  tlie 
great  Theodosiiis,  had  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Illy- 
rian  frontier.     He  gave  liis   daugliter  in  mari'iage  to  the 
father  of  Majorian,  a  respectable  officer,  wlio   administered 
the  revenues  of  Gaul  with  skill  and   integrity  ;    and  gener- 
ously preferred   the  friendship  of   Aetius   to    the  tempting 
offer  of  an  insidious  court.     His  son,  the  future  emperor, 
Avho  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  arms,  displayed,  from 
liis  eai'ly  youth,  intrepid  courage,  premature  wisdom,  and 
unbounded  liberality  in  a  scanty  fortune.     He  followed  the 
standard  of  Aetius,  contributed  to  his  success,  sliared,  and 
sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glory,  and  at  last  excited  the  jeal- , 
ousy  of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced  him 
to  retire  from  the   service.^*     Majorian,  after  the   death  of 
Aetius,  was  recalled  and  promoted  ;    and  his  intimate  con- 
nection with   Count  Kicimer  was  the   immediate  step  by 
which   he    ascended    the    throne    of   the   Western  empire. 
During  the  vacancy  that  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Avitus, 
the  ambitious  Barbarian,  whose  birth   excluded  him  from 
tlie  Imperial  dignity,  governed  Italy  with  the  title  of  Patri- 
cian ;    resigned   to   his    friend    the   conspicuous  station  of 
master-general   of  the  cavalry  and   infantry ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  some  months,  consented  to  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  Romans,  whose  favor  Majorian  had  solicited  by  a  re- 
cent victory  over  the  Alemanni.^^     He  was  invested  witli 
the  purple  at  Ravenna  ;  and  the  epistle  which  he  addressed 
to  the  senate,  will  best  describe  his  situation  and  his  senti- 
ments.    "  Your  election,  Conscrii)t  Fathers!  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  most  valiant   army,  have  made  me  your  em- 
peror.^^     ^lay  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper  the 

while  the  emperor  was  still  consul.  It  lias  more  art  than  pjenius,  and  more  labor 
than  art.  The  ornaments  are  false  or  trivial  ;  the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix; 
and  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to  exhii'ir,  the  i)rinci))al  ligure  in  a  strong  and  dis- 
tinct light.  The  private  life  of  Majorian  occupies  about  two  hundred  lines,  107- 
305. 

3*  She  pressed  his  immediate  death ,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  his  disgrace. 
It  should  seem  that  Aetius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marlborough,  was  governed  by 
his  wife ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it  might  work  miiades  (Gregor.  Turon. 
1.  li.  c.  7,  p.  1(12).  was  not  incompatible  with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

•^•>  The  Alemanni  bad  passed  the  Rhntian  Alps,  and  were  defeated  in  the  Campi 
Canini,  or  Valley  of  Bellinzone,  through  which  the  Tesin  flows,  in  its  descent 
from  Mount  Adula  to  the  L;igoMaggiore(Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  torn,  i.pp-  100,  101), 
This  boasted  victory  over  nine  humlred  Barbarians  (Pauegyr.  Majorian.  373,  &c.) 
betrays  the  extreme  weakness  of  Italy. 

30  Imperatorem  me  faclum,  P.  C.  electionis  vestra?  arbitrio,  et  fortissimi  exer- 
citfts  ordinatione  agnoscite  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iii.  p.  .34,  ad  Calcein.  Cod. 
Theodos).     Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire  : — 

Postquam  ordine  vobls 

Ordo  omnis  regnum  dederat ;  plebs,  curia,  viilen, 
lilt  roller/a  e.imn\.  38G. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  the  clergy 
were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  state. 
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counsels  and  events  of  my  administration,  to   your  advan- 
tage and  to  the  public  welfare  !     For  my  own   part,  I   did 
not  aspire,  I  have  submitted  to   reign  ;    nor  should  I  liave 
discharged  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  if  I  had  refused,  with 
base  and  selfish  ingratitude,  to  support  the  weight  of  those 
labors,  which  were  imposed  by  the  republic.     Assist,  there- 
fore, the  prince  whom  you  have  made,  partake   the  duties 
which  you  have  enjoined,  and  may  our  common   endeavoi\s 
promote  the  happiness  of  an  empire,  which  I  have  acce])ted 
from  your  hands.     Be  assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice 
shall  resume  her  ancient  vigor,  and  that  virtue  shnll   be- 
come,  not  only  innocent,   but  meritorious.     Let  none,  ex- 
cept the  authors  themselves,  be  appreliensive  of  delations^'' 
which,  as  a  subject,  I  have   always  condemned,  and,  as  a 
prince,  will  severely  punish.     Our  own   vigilance,  and  that 
of  our  father,,  the  patrician  Ricimer,  shall  regulate  all  mil- 
itary affairs,   and    provide  for    the    safet}^  of   the  Roman 
world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and  domestic  en- 
emies.^^     You  now  understand  the  maxims  of  my  govern- 
ment;   you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  as- 
surances of  a  prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  comi)anion 
of  your  life  and  dangers ;  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 
senator,  and  who  is  anxious  that  you  should   never  repent 
of  the  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in  his  favor." 
The  emperor,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world, 
revived    the  ancient    language   of  law   and   liberty,   Avliicii 
Trajan  would  not  have  disclaimed,  must  have  derived  those 
generous  sentniients  from  his  own  heart;    since  tliey  were 
not  suggested  to  his  imitation  by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or 
the  example  of  his  predecessors.^^ 

The  ])rivate  and  public  actions  of  ]\rajorian  are  very  im- 
perfectly known  ;  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  original 
cast  of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully  represent  the 
character  of  a  sovereign  who  loved  jjis  ])eople,  wlio  sympa- 
thized in  tlieir  distress,  who  had  studied  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  and  who  was  capable  of  aj)p]ying  (as 

"  Either  dflationes,  or  (I^^lationes,  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading  ;  but  thero 
is  rnucli  more  yeutie  audi^piritin  the  latier,  to  which  I  have  therefore  given  the 
preference- 

3«  Ab  extenio  hoste  et  a  domestica  clade  libevavlnius  :  by  the  latter.  Majorian 
must  understaiid  the  tyranny  of  Avitus  ;  whose  death  he  consequently  avowed 
as  a  meritorious  act.  On  this  occaBion,  Sidonius  is  fearful  and  obscure  ;  he  de- 
6('rib(^.s  the  twelve  ("npsars,  the  nations  of  Africa,  &c.,  that  he  may  escape  the 
dantjeroua  name  of  Avitus  (.'^O.'S'Snil'). 

^'•*  See  iho  whole  edict  or  eplstlo  of  Majorian  to  the  senate  (Novell,  tit.  iv.  p. 
34).  Vet  the  expression,  7VY/?>»»i  7io.s//»???,  beav^  some  taint  of  ihe  age,  and  does 
aot  mix  kindly  with  the  word  respublica,  which  he  frequently  repeat*. 
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far  as  sv.cl\  reformation  was  practicable)  judicious  and  ef- 
fectual remedies  to  the  public  disorders,'''^  His  regulations 
concei-ning  the  finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable  grievances,  I.  From 
the  first  jjour  of  liis  reign,  he  was  solicitous  (F  translate  his 
own  words)  to  relieve  the  ?^eary  fortunes  of  the  provincials, 
oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight  of  indictions  and  su- 
perindictions.^^  With  this  view,  he  granted  a  universal 
amnesty,  a  final  and  absolute  discharge  of  all  arrears  of 
tribute,  of  all  debts,  which,  under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal 
officers  might  <lemand  from  the  people.  This  wise  derelic- 
tion of  obsolete,  vexatious,  and  unprofitable  claims,  im- 
proved and  purified  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue;  and 
the  subject,  who  could  now  look  back  without  despair, 
might  labor  with  hope  and  gratitude  for  himself  and  for  his 
country.  IL  In  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  provin- 
cial magistrates  ;  and  suppressed  the  extraordinary  com- 
missions which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  himself,  or  of  the  Praetorian  praefects.  The  favor- 
ite servants,  who  obtained  such  irregular  powers,  were  in- 
solent in  their  behavior,  and  arbitrary  in  their  demands ; 
they  affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they 
were  discontented,  if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice 
exceed  the  sum  which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the 
treasury.  One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  in- 
credible, were  it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  him- 
self. They  exacted  the  whole  payment  in  gold  ;  but  they 
refused  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept 
only  such  ancient  pieces*  as  were  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Faustina  or  the  Antonincs.  The  subject,  who  was  un- 
provided with  thc^e  curious  medals,  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  compounding  with  their  rapacious  demands; 
or,  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his  imposition  was 
doubled,  according  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  money 
of  former  times.^^     III.  "  The  municipal  corporations  (says 

*<>  See  tlie  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine  in  number,  but  very  long,  and 
various)  at  tbe  end  of  the  Tbeodosian  Code,  Novell.  1.  iv.  pp.  32-o7.  Godefroy  ba» 
not  given  any  commentary  on  these  additional  pieces. 

■*!  Feasas  provincialium  varii  atqiie  multiplici  tributorum  exactione  fortunas, 
et  extraordinariia  liscalium  Bolutionum  oneribusattritas,  &c.  Novell.  Majorian, 
tit.  iv.  p.  31. 

*'  The  learned  Greaves  (vol.  i.  pp.  329,  330, 331)  has  found,  by  a  diligent  inquiry, 
that  nurci  of  the  Antonines  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  those  of  the 
fifth  century  only  sixty-eight.  English  grains.  Majorian  gives  currency  to  all  gold 
coin,  excepting  only  the  Gallic  solidus,  from  its  deficiency,  not  in  the  weight, 
but  in  the  standard, 

Vol.  III.— 15 
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the  emperor),  the  lesser  senates  (so  antiquity  has  justly 
styled  them),  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  lieart  of  the 
cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic.  And  yet  so  low  are 
they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates  and  the 
venality  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  renounc- 
ing their  dignity  «ind  their  country,  have  taken  refuge  in 
distant  and  obscure  exile."  He  urges,  and  even  compels, 
their  return  to  their  respective  cities  ;  but  he  removes  the 
gi'ievance  which  had  forced  them  to  desert  tlie  exei'cise  of 
their  municipal  functions.  They  are  directed,  under  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates,  to  resume  their 
office  of  levying  the  tribute;  but,  instead  of  being  made  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  Avhole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they 
are  only  required  to  produce  a  regular  account  of  the  pay- 
ments Avhich  they  have  actually  received,  and  of  the  de- 
faulters who  are  still  indebted  to  the  public.  lY.  But  Ma- 
jorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these  cor])orate  bodies  were 
too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression 
which  they  had  suffered  ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  use- 
ful office  of  the  defenders  of  cities.  He  exhorts  the  people 
to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly,  some  man  of  discretion 
and  integrity,  who  would  dare  to  assert  ttieir  privileges,  to 
represent  their  grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  tlie  abuses 
that  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and 
authority. 

The  spectator,  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  for  tlie  mischief  which  they  had  neither 
leisure,  nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  perpetrate. 
The  tempest  of  war  might  strike  some  lofty  turrets  to  the 
ground  ;  but  the  destruction  which  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  those  massy  fabrics  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  si- 
lently, during  a  period  of  ten  centuries ;  and  the  motives  of 
interest,  that  afterwards  operated  without  shame  or  control, 
were  severely  checked  by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor 
Majorian.  The  decay  of  the  city  had  gradually  impaired 
the  value  of  the  public  works.  The  circus  and  theatres 
might  still  excite,  but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of 
the  people :  the  temples,  Avhich  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  were  no  longer  inhabited,  either  by  gods  or  men  ; 
the  diminished  crowds  of  tlie  Romans  were  lost  in  the  im- 
mense space  of  their  baths  and  porticos ;  and  the  stately 
libraries  and  halls  of  justice  became  useless  to  an  indolent 
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generation,  whose  repose  was  seldom  disturbed,  either  by- 
study  or  business.  The  monuments  of  consular,  or  Imperial, 
greatness  were  no  longer  revered,  as  the  immortal  glory  of 
the  capital,  they  were  only  esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible 
mme  of  minerals,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient,  than  the 
distant  quarry.  Specious  petitions  were  continually  ad- 
dressed to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome,  which  stated  the 
want  of  stones  or  bricks,  for  some  necessary  service :  the 
fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced,  for  the 
sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended,  repairs ;  and  the  de- 
generate Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to  their  own 
emolument,  demolished,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  the  labors 
of  their  ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  over 
the  desolation  of  the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the 
growing  evil.^^  He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the 
sole  cognizance  of  the  extreme  cases  which  miglit  justify 
the  destruction  of  an  ancient  edifice ;  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  of  gold  (two  thousand  pounds  sterling)  on  every 
magistrate  who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and 
scandalous  license,  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  criminal 
obedience  of  their  subordinate  officers,  by  a  severe  whipping, 
and  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands.  In  the  last  in- 
stance, the  legislator  might  seem  to  forget  the  proportion  of 
guilt  and  punishment ;  but  his  zeal  arose  from  a  generous 
principle,  and  Majorian  was  anxious  to  protect  the  monu- 
ments of  those  ages,  in  which  he  would  have  desired  and  de- 
served to  live.  The  emoeror  conceived,  that  it  was  his  in- 
terest  to  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects;  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed  :  but 
the  means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  these  salutary 
purposes  are  of  an  ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptionable, 
kind.  The  pious  maids,  who  consecrated  their  virginity  to 
Christ,  were  restrained  from  taking  the  veil  till  they  had 
reached  their  fortieth  year.  Widows  under  that  age  were 
compelled  to  form  a  second  alliance  within  the  term  of  five 
years,  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  their  wealth  to  their  nearest 
relations,  or  to  the  state.  Unequal  marriages  were  con- 
demned or  annulled.     The  punishment  of  confiscation  and 

*3  The  whole  edict  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  vi.  p.  .'5.5)  is  curious.  "  Antiquarum 
cedium  dissipatur  speciosa  constructio  ;  et  utaliqnidreparetur,  magna  diruuntur. 
Hinc  jam  occa  io  nascitur,  ut  etiam  unusquisqiie  privatum  seditieinm  construens, 
per  gi-atiam  judicum  *  *  *  pisesumere  de  publicis  locis  necessaria,  et  traiisferre 
non  dubitet,"  <S:o.  With  equal  zeal,  but  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  repeated  the  same  complaints.  (Vie  de  Petrarqiie,  torn.  i.  pp. 
326,  327.)  If  I  prosecute  this  history,  I  shall  not  he  unmindful  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  au  interesting  object,  to  which  my  plan  was  originally 
cooflned. 
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exile  was  deemed  so  inadequate  to  the  guilt  of  adnltery, 
that,  if  the  criminal  i-eturned  to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity .■*"* 

While  the  emperor  Majorian  assiduously  labored  to  re- 
store the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encoun- 
tered the  arms  of  Genseric,  from  liis  character  and  situation 
their  most  formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano  ;  but  the  Im- 
perial troops  surprised  and  attacked  the  disorderly  Bai-ba- 
rians,  who  were  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania  ; 
they  were  chased  with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their 
leader,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  number 
of  the  slain."*^  Such  vigilance  might  announce  the  character 
of  the  new  reign ;  but  tb.e  strictest  vigilance,  and  the  most 
numerous  forces,  were  insufiicient  to  protect  the  long-ex- 
tended coast  of  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  a  naval  war. 
The  public  opinion  had  imposed  a  nobler  and  more  arduous 
task  on  the  genius  of  Majorian.  Rome  expected  from  him 
alone  the  restitution  of  xVfrica ;  and  the  design,  which  he 
formed,  of  attacking  the  Vandals  in  their  new  settlements, 
was  the  result  of  bold  and  judicious  policy.  If  the  intrepid 
emperor  could  have  infused  Ids  own  spirit  into  the  youth  of 
Italy;  if  he  could  have  revived,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  the 
manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  always  surpassed  his 
equals  ;  he  might  have  marched  against  Genseric  at  the 
head  of  a  JRonian  army.  Such  a  reformation  of  national 
manners  might  be  embraced  by  the  rising  generation  ;  but 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  princes  who  laboriously  sustain 
a  declining  inonarchy,  that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  ad- 
vantage, or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are  forced 
to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious 
a,buses.  Majorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  was 
reduced  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  substituting  Barba- 
rian auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  un warlike  subjects  :  and 
his  superior  abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigor 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment, so  apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it.  Besides  the 
confederates,  Avho  >vere  already  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  emi)ire,  the  fame  of  his  liberality  and  valor  attracted  the 
nations  of  the  Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the 

*♦  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Hogatiaii,  consular  of  Tuscany,  in  a  style 
of  acrinjoniouB  reproof ,  wbich  sounds  almost  like  jiersoiial  resentment  (Novell. 
tir.  ii.  p.  47).  The  law  of  ISljijorian,  which  punished  obstinate  widows,  was  800D 
afterwards  repealed  by  his  siucessor  Severus  iNovell.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  37). 

^  Sidou.  Panegyr.  Majorian,  3C*3-440,  * 
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Tanais.  Many  thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila, 
the  Gepida3,  the  Ostrogoths,  tlie  Kuginns,  the  Burgundians, 
the  Suevi,  tlie  Alani,  assembled  in  tlie  plains  of  Liguria; 
and  their  formidable  strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual 
animosities.^^  They  passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter. 
Tlie  emperor  led  the  way,  on  foot,  and  in  com])lete  armor; 
sounding,  with  his  long  staff,  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow, 
and  encouraging  the  Scythians,  who  complained  of  the  ex- 
treme cold,  by  the  cheerful  assurance,  that  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  heat  of  Africa.  The  citizens  of  Lyons  had 
presumed  to  shut  their  gates;  they  soon  implored,  and  ex- 
perienced, the  clemency  of  Majorian.  lie  vanquished  Theo- 
doric  in  the  field ;  and  admitted  to  his  friendship  and  alli- 
ance a  king  whom  he  had  found  not  unworthy  of  his  arms. 
The  beneficial,  though  precarious,  reunion  of  the  greater 
part  of  Gaul  and  S])ain,  was  the  effect  of  persuasion,  as  Avell 
as  of  force  ;^^  and  the  independent  Bagauda3,  who  had  es- 
caped, or  resisted,  the  oppression  of  former  reigns,  were 
disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian.  His  camp 
was  filled  with  Barbarian  allies;  his  throne  Avas  supported 
by  the  zeal  of  an  affectionate  people ;  but  the  emperor  had 
foreseen,  that  it  was  impossible,  without  a  maritime  power, 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first  Pjinic  Avar, 
the  republic  liad  exerted  such  incredible  diligence,  that, 
Avithin  sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had  been 
given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys 
proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.^^  Under  circumstances 
much  less  favorable,  Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and  perse- 
verance of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods  of  the  Apen- 
nines were  felled  ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of  Ravenna 
and  Misenum  Avere  restored  ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied  Avith  each 
other  in  liberal  contributions  to  the  publi(5  service;  and  tlie 
Imperial  navy  of  three  hundred  large  galleys,  Avith  an  ade- 
quate ]n'oportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  Avas  col- 
lected in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbor  of  Carthagena  in 

<*5  The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  cont.ain  the  most  tolerable 
passages  of  llie  Panegyric  {H{)-ry')2).  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples.  &.C.,  torn, 
viii.  pp.  49-5-3)  is  a  more  satisfactory  commentator,  than  either  Savai'ou  or 
Sirmond. 

*7  Td  ixkv  ottXoi?  to.  6e  A0701?,  is  the  just  and  forr ible  distinction  of  Prisons  (Ex- 
cerpt. Lesrat,  p.  42),  in  a  short  fragment,  which  thrown  mnch  light  on  the  liistory 
of  Majorian.  Jornandes  has  suppressed  the  difeat  aiid  alliance  of  the  AMsigoths, 
which  were  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Gallicia  ;  and  arc  marked  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Idalius. 

^3  FloruR,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  lie  amuses  hi-THself  with  the  p'>f-tical  fancv,  that  the  trees 
had  been  transformed  into  ships  ;  and  indeed  the  wlK>le  trausactiuu,  as  it  is  re- 
lated in  the  first  book  of  Polybius,  deviates  too  much  from  the  probable  course 
of  human  events. 
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Spain.^^  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated 
his  troops  Avith  a  confidence  of  victory;  and,  if  Ave  might 
credit  the  historian  Procopius,  liis  courage  sometimes  hur- 
ried him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Anxious  to  ex- 
plore, with  his  OAvn  eyes,  the  state  of  the  Y&ndals,  he  ven- 
tured, after  disguising  the  color  of  his  hair,  to  AJsit  Carthage, 
in  the  character  of  his  OAvn  ambassador :  and  Genseric  was 
afterAvards  mortified  by  the  discoA^ery,  tliat  he  had  enter- 
tained and  dismissed  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an 
anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is 
a  fiction  Avhich  Avould  not  haA^e  been  imagined,  unless  in  the 
life  of  a  hero.^^ 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  Avas 
sufiiciently  acquainted  Avith  the  genius  and  designs  of  his 
adversary.  He  practised  his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and 
delay,  but  he  practised  them  Avithout  success.  His  applica- 
tions for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissiA'e,  and  per- 
haps more  sincere  ;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopted 
the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as 
Carthaore  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  kin  or  of  the  Van- 
dais  distrusted  the  A^alor  of  his  native  subjects,  Avho  Avere 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  South  ;  ^^  he  suspected  the 
fidelity  o£  the  vanquished  people,  Avho  abhorred  him  as  an 
Arian  tyrant,  and  tlie  desperate  measure,  Avhich  he  executed, 
of  reducing  Mauritania  into  a  desert,^''  could  not  defeat 
the  operations  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Avho  Avas  at  liberty  to 
land  his  troops  on  any  part  of  the  African  coast.  But  Gen- 
seric Avas  saA^ed  from  impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the 
treachery  of  some  powerful  subjects  ;  enA'ious,  or  apprehen- 

*»  Interea  duplici  texis  dum  littore  classem 

Inferno  siiperoque  mari,  cadit  omuis  in  aequor 
Sylva  tibi,  &c. 

Sidou.  Paiiegyr.  Majorian,  441-461. 

The  number  of  ships,  which  Priscns  fixed  at  300,  is  magnified,  by  an  indefirate 
comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xerxes,  and  Augustus. 

^'J  Procopius  de  Bell.  A^andal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  p.  194.  AVhen  Genseric  condu<t<d  Irs 
unknown  guest  into  tlie  arsenal  of  Carthage,  the  arms  clashed  of  their  own 
accord.    Majorian  had  tinjjed  his  yellow  locks  with  a  black  color. 

w  Spoliisque  potitus 

Immensfs,  robnr  luxii  jam  perdidit  omne, 
Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian,  330. 

He  afterwards  applies  to  Genseric,  unjustly,  as  it  should  seem,  the  vices  of  hia 
subjects. 

•'-  lie  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  1he  springs  (Priscus.  p.  42).  Dubos 
(Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  ;7.'i~)  observes,  th;it  the  magazines  which  the  Moors 
buried  in  the  earth  might  escap«  his  destructive  searcli.       Two  or  three  hundred 

E  its  are  sometimes  «hig  in  the  same  place;  and  each  jnt  contains  at  least  four 
undred  bushels  of  coru.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  139. 
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sivc,  of  their  master's  success.  Guided  by  their  secret  in- 
telligence, he  surprised  tlie  unguarded  fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Carthagena :  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or 
burnt ;  and  tlie  pre])arations  of  three  years  were  destroyed 
in  a  single  day.^^  After  this  event,  the  behavior  of  the  two 
antagonists  showed  tliem  superior  to  their  fortune.  The 
Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by  this  accidental  victory, 
immediately  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace.  The  em- 
peror of  the  West,  who  was  capable  of  forming  great  de- 
signs, and  of  supporting  heavy  disappointments,  consented 
to  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  in  the  full 
assurance  that,  before  he  could  restore  his  navy,  he  should 
be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a  second  war.  Ma- 
jorian  returned  to  Italy,  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  the  pub- 
lic happiness  ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
lie  might  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy  which 
threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The  recent  misfortune 
of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude;  almost  every  description  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  were  exasj^erated  against  the  Reformer,  since 
tiiey  all  derived  some  advantaofc  from  tlie  abuses  which  he 
endeavored  to  suppress ;  and  the  patrician  Ricimer  im- 
l^elled  the  inconstant  passions  of  tlie  Barbarians  against  a 
prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The  virtues  of  Majo- 
rlan  could  not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous  sedition, 
which  broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple: 
five  days  after  his  abdication,  it  Avas  rei>orted  that  he  died 
of  a  dysentery  ;  ^*  and  the  liumble  tomb,  which  covered  liis 
remains,  was  consecrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
succeeding  generations.*^^  The  private  character  of  Majo- 
rian  inspired  love  and  respect.  Malicious  calumny  and 
satire  excited  his  indignation,  or,  if  he  himself  were  the  ol> 
ject,  his  contempt;  but  he  protected  the  freedom  of  wit, 
and,  in  the  hours  which  the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar 

"  Idatius,  who  was  snfe  in  Gallicia  from  the  iMjwer  of  Ricimer,  boldly  and 
honestly  declares,  Vandali  per  proditoresadmoniti,  &c.:  he  dissembles,  however, 
the  name  of  the  traitor. 


anc 
vel 

consilio  fultus,  fraude  interlicit  cireunWenturii."  Some  reacl  Su'evorum,  and  I 
am  unwilling  to  efface  either  of  the  words,  as  they  express  the  different  accom- 
plices who  united  in  the  conspiracy  against  Majorian. 

f*'^  See  the  Epigrams  of  Ennodiiis,  No.  cxxxv-  inter  Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p. 
1903,  It  is  flat  and  obscure  ;  but  Eiinodius  was  made  bishop  of  Pavia  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deserves  credit  and  regard. 
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society  of  liis  friends,  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleas- 
antry, without  degrading-  the  majesty  of  his  rank.''*' 

It  was  not,  ])erhaps,  without  some  regret^  that  Ricimcr 
sacrificed  his  frier.d  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition ;  but  lie 
resolved,  in  a  second  choice,  to  avoid  the  imprudent  prefer- 
ence of  superior  virtue  and  merit.  At  his  command,  the 
obsequious  senate  of  Home  bestowed  the  Imperial  title  on 
Libius  Severus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  with- 
out emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition. 
History  has  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  his  birth,  his  eleva- 
tion, his  character,  or  his  death.  Severus  expired,  as  soon 
as  his  life  became  inconvenient  to  his  patron  ;^'^  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  discriminate  his  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  in- 
terval of  six  years,  between  the  death  of  Majorian  and  the 
elevation  of  Anthemius.  During  that  period^  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  liands  of  Ricimer  alone;  and,  althoTigh  the 
modest  Barbarian  disclaimed  the  name  of  king,  he  accumu- 
lated treasures,  formed  a  separate  army,  negotiated  j)rivate 
alliances,  and  ruled  Italy  with  the  same  independent  and 
despotic  authority,  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  Odo- 
acer  and  Theodoric.  But  his  dominions  were  bounded  by 
the  Alps  ;  and  two  Roman  generals,  jMarcellinus  and  ^gi- 
dius,  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  republic,  by  reject- 
ing, with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  he  styled  an  emjjeror 
Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old  religion ;  and  the  devout 
Pagans,  who  secretly  disobeyed  the  Jaws  of  the  church  and 
state,  ap])Iauded  Jiis  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  divina- 
tion. But  he  possessed  the  more  valuable  qualifications  of 
learning,  virtue,  and  courage  ;  ^*  the  study  of  the  Latin  liter 
fiture  Iiad  improved  his  taste;  and  his  military  talents  had 
recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  t lie  great 
Aetius,  in  whose  rmn  he  was  involved.  By  a  timely  ilight, 
Marcellinus  escaped  tlie  rage  of  Valentinian,  and  bohlly  as- 
serted his  liberty  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  Western  em- 
s'^ sidonius  gives  a  tedious  account  (i.  i.  epist.'xi.  pp.  25-31)  of  asnpperat  ArleSf 
to  which  ho  was  iiiviteil  by  Majorian,  a  slioit  time  before  his  death.  He  had  no 
intention  of  prajiiing  a  ileceased  emperor  :  but  a  casual  disinterested  remark, 
"  Subrjsit  Augustus  ;  ut  erat,  Jtuctoritate  servati,  enm  se  comniunfoni  dedisset^ 
joci  pleiuis,"  outweigh!*  the  six  liundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyric 
'•'  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Antlienv,  317)  dismis.-es  him  to  heaven  :— 

Auxernt  .Aiigustus  naturas  lege  Severua 
Divorum  iiuHieruni. 

And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  oompoaed  about  the  time  of  Ju&tinian,  praises 
birt  piety,  and  tixes  liis  n^'^idence  at  IvomeiSinuond.  Not  ad  Sidon.pp.  Ill,  1V2). 

•'■^<' 1'iileniont.  who  is  always  seandali/ed  by  ihe  virtues  of  infidels,  attributes 
this  advantageous  jxutiait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas  has  preserved)  to  tlm 
partial  zeal  of  some  Pagan  historian  (Hist,  des  Euiyereurs,  toiu.  vi.  p.  330). 
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pire.  His  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to  the  author- 
ity of  Majorian,  was  rewarded  by  tlic  government  of  Sicily, 
and  the  command  of  an  army,  stationed  in  that  island  to 
oppose,  or  to  attack,  the  Yandals;  but  his  Barbarian  mer- 
cenaries, after  the  emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt 
by  the  artful  liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band 
of  faithful  followers,  the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occupied  the 
province  of  Palmatia,  assumed  tlie  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West,  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  and  equita- 
ble reign,  built  a  fleet  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of 
Africa.^^  ^Egidius,  the  master-general  of  Gaul,  who  equalled, 
or  at  least  who  imitated,  the  heroes  of  ancient  Ilome,^*'  pro- 
claimed his  immortal  resentment  against  the  assassins  of 
his  beloved  master.  A  brave  and  numerous  army  was  at- 
tached to  his  standard  :  and,  though  lie  was  ])revented  by 
the  arts  of  liicimer,  and  tlie  arms  of  the  Visigoths,  from 
marching  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  maintained  his  iTidepen- 
dent  sovereignty  beyond  tlie  Alps,  and  rendered  the  name  of 
^Egidius  respectable  both  in  j)eace  and  war.  The  Franks, 
who  had  punished  with  exile  the  youthful  follies  of  Childe- 
ric,  elected  the  Roman  general  for  their  king:  his  vanity, 
rather  than  his  ambition,  was  gratiiied  by  that  singular 
honor;  and  when  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  re- 
pented of  the  injury  which  they  had  offered  to  the  Merovin- 
gian family,  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  the 
lawful  ])rince.  The  authority  of  ^Egidius  ended  only  with 
Ills  life,  and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  violence, 
which  derived  some  countenance  from  the  character  of  Rici- 
mer, were  ergerly  entertained  by  the  passionate  credulity  of 
the  Gixuh.'' 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  Avhich  the  Western  em- 
pire was  gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  reign 
of  Ricimer,  by  the  incessant  depredations  of  the  Vandal 

5'Procopius  (le  Bell.  Vnndal.  1.  i.  c.  G,  p.  191.  In  various  oirciiinst.inres  of  the 
life  of  Marcellinu:-.  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek  liistorian  with  tho  Latin 
Chronicles  of  tlie  times. 

•'I  must  apply  to  yEgi<liii.s  the  praises  which  Sidonins  (Panegyr.  Majorian, 
r>~C)  h:islo\v8  on  a  nameless  inaster-general,  wlio  commande<l  the  rear-giiard  of 
Majorian.  Idatius,  from  pnblic  report,  commends  his  Christian  piety  ;  and  Pris- 
cus  mentions  (p.  42)  his  military  virtues. 

<^'  Greg.  Tnron.  1  ii.  c.  12,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  1G8.  The  Pfere  Daniel,  whoBe  ideas 
were  superficial  Jind  modern,  has  started  some  objectio?i8  against  the  story  of 
Childerii;  (Hist,  de  France,  torn.  i.  Preface  Ilistorique,  c.  Ixxvii.,  &c.)  :  but  tliey 
have  been  fairly  atisiied  by  Dnboa  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  jip.  "ICO-CIO),  and  by 
two  authors  who  disputed  Hie  pri/.e  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons  (pp.  I'^l— 177,  310 
—.3.39).  With  regard  to  Hie  term  of  Cliilderic'8  exile,  it  is  necess'iry  either  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  ^.uidins  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chyonlcb' of  IdaUuB  ; 
or  to  correct  the  text  of  Gregory,  by  reading  (pmrio  anno,  insteud  of  octavo^ 
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pirates.^^  In  the  spring  of  cncli  year,  they  equipped  a  for- 
midable navy  in  the  port  of  Carthage  ;  and  Genseric  liini- 
self,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age,  still  commanded  in  per- 
son the  most  important  ex])editions.  His  designs  were  con- 
cealed with  impenetrable  secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he 
hoisted  sail.  When  he  was  asked,  by  his  pilot,  what  course 
he  should  steer,  "  Leave  the  determination  to  the  winds, 
(replied  the  Barbarian,  with  pious  arrogance :)  they  will 
trans-port  us  to  the  guilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants  have  pro- 
voked the  divine  justice  ;  "  but  if  Genseric  himself  deigned 
to  issue  more  precise  orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to 
be  the  most  criminal.  The  Yandals  repeatedly  visited  the 
hoasts  of  Spain,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Brut- 
tium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece, 
and  Sicily  :  they  were  tempted  to  subdue  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia, so  advantageously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  their  arms  spread  desolation,  or  terror,  from 
the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they 
were  more  ambitious  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they  seldom  at- 
tacked: any  fortified  cities,  or  engaged  any  regular  troops-in 
the  open  field.  But  the  celerity  of  their  motions  enabled 
them,  almost  at  the  same  time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the 
most  distant  objects,  which  attracted  their  desires;  and  as 
they  always  embarked  a  sufficient  number  of  horses,  they 
had  no  sooner  landed,  than  they  swept  the  dismayed  coun- 
try with  a  body  of  light  cavalry.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  their  king,  the  native  Vandals  and  Alani  insen- 
sibly declined  this  toilsome  and  perilous  warfare;  the  hardy 
generation  of  the  first  conquerors  was  almost  extinguished, 
and  their  sons,  who  were  born  in  Africa,  enjoyed  the  deli- 
ciouf^  baths  and  gardens  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
valor  of  their  lathers.  Theii  place  was  readily  supplied  by 
a  various  multitude  oi  Moors  and  Romans,  of  captives  and 
outlaws  ;  and  those  elesperate  wretches,  who  had  already 
violated  the  law.s  of  their  country,  were  tlie  most  eager  to 
promote  the  atrocious   acts  which  disgrace  the  victories  of 

C"  The  naval  war  of  Genseric  is  described  by  Pris  i!S  (Excerpta  ijegation.  p. 
42),  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5,  pp.  180,  li'd.  and  c.  22,  p.  22.'<~>.  Victor 
Vitensis  (de  Pcrsecut.  Vandal.  J.  i.  c.  17,  and  Rninart.  pj).  4ri7-481"i,  and  in  tli-* 
three  panegyrics  of  Sidoniiis.  whose  chronological  order  is  absnrdly  transposed 
In  the  editions  both  of  Savaron  and  Sirniond.  '^Avit.  Carni.  vii.  441-1,')1.  Maj  - 
rian.  Carni.  v.  327-.''.')0,  .'i85-44().  Anthem,  ("arm,  ii.  .348-;^8fi.)  in  one  passage, 
the  poet  seems  insinred  by  hia  subject,  and  expresses  a  strong  plea  by  a  lively 
imago  : — 

Hinc  VandaluH  hostis 


Urget ;  et  in  nostrum  numerosi  classc  quotaunis 
INlilitat  excidium  :  coiiversoque  ordine  Fati 
Torrida  Caucascos  infert  mihi  Byrsa  luroi'es. 
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Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his  nnhappy  prisoners,  he 
sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  indulged 
his  cruelty;  and  tlie  massacre  of  five  hundred  noble  citizens 
of  Zante  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the 
Ionian  Sea,  was  imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his 
latest  posterity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations ; 
but  the  Avar,  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted 
against  the  Roman  empire,  was  justified  by  a  specious  and 
reasonable  motive.  The  Avidow  of  Valentinian,  Eudoxia, 
whom  he  had  led  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  Avas  the 
sole  heiress  of  the  Theodosian  house  ;  her  elder  daughter, 
Eudocia,  became  the  reluctant  Avife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest 
son  ;  and  the  stern  father,  asserting  a  legal  claim,  Avhich 
could  not  easily  be  refuted  or  satisfied,  demanded  a  just 
proportion  of  the  Imperial  patrimony.  An  adequate,  or  at 
least  a  valuable,  compensation,  Avas  offered  by  the  Eastern 
emperor,  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace.  Eudoxia  and  her 
younger  daughter,  Placidia,  Avere  honorably  restored,  and 
the  fury  of  the  Yandals  Avas  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
Western  empire.  The  Italians,  destitute  of  a  naA^al  force, 
Avhich  alone  Avas  capable  of  protecting  their  coasts,  implored 
the  aid  of  the  more  fortunate  nations  of  the  East;  Avho  had 
formerly  acknoAAdedged,  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  But  the  perpetual  division  of  the  two  empires 
had  alienated  their  interest  and  their  inclinations ;  the  faith 
of  a  recent  treaty  Avas  alleged ;  and  the  Western  Romans, 
instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could  only  obtain  the  assistance 
of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation.  The  haughty  Ricimer, 
Avho  had  long  struggled  Avith  the  difliculties  of  his  situation, 
was  at  length  reduced  to  address  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  humble  language  of  a  subject ;  and  Italy  sub- 
mitted, as  the  price  and  security  of  the  alliance,  to  accept  a 
master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.^^  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  or  even  of  the 
present  A^olume,  to  continue  the  distinct  series  of  the  Byzan- 
tine history ;  but  a  concise  vicAv  of  the  reign  and  character 

^  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of  Ricimer  : — 

Praeterea  invictxis  Ricimer,  quern  pu]>lic-a  fata 
Respiciuiit,  propria  solus  vix  Marte  repellit 
Piratam  per  ruia  vagum. 

Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  the  Tiber,  and  Rome,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
rivei  goti,  transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounces  her  ancient  claims, 
and  implores  the  friendsliip  of  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  East.  Tliis  fabulous 
machinery,  wliich  the  genius  of  Claudian  liad  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant 
and  miserable  resource  of  the  muse  of  Sidonius. 
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of  tlie  emperor  Leo,  ma^^  explain  the  last  efforts  that  were 
attempted  to  save  the  falling  empii'e  of  the  West.^'* 

Since  the  death  of  the  youno-er  Theodosius,  the  domestic 
repose  of  Constantinople  had  never  been  interra])ted  by  war 
or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  hand,  and  tlie 
sceptre  of  the  East,  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Marcian  :  lie 
gratefully  reverenced  her  august  rank  and  virgin  chastity  ; 
and,  after  her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the 
religious  worship  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Im- 
perial saint.^^  Attentive  to  the  ])rosperity  of  jiis  own 
dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to  behold,  with  indifference,  the 
misfortunes  of  Rome  ;  and  tlie  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave 
and  active  prince,  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  Vandals, 
was  ascribed  to  a  secret  promise,  which  had  formerly  been 
exacted  from  him  when  he  Avas  a  captive  in  the  power  of 
Genseric.*^^  The  death  of  Marcian,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
years,  would  have  exposed  the  East  to  tlie  danger  of  a 
popular  election  ;  if  the  superior  Aveight  of  a  single  family 
had  not  been  able  to  incline  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
candidate  whose  interest  they  supported.  The  patrician 
Aspar  might  have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head,  if  he 
would  have  subscribed  the  Nicene  creed.^'^  During  three 
generations,  the  armies  of  the  East  were  successively  com- 
manded by  his  father,  by  liimself,  and  by  his  son  Ardabu- 
rius  ;  his  Barbarian  guards  formed  a  military  force  that 
overawed  the  palace  and  the  capital  ;  and  ^he  liberal  distri- 
bution of  his  immense  treasures  rendered  Aspar  as  ])Opular 
as  he  was  powerful.  He  recommended  tiie  obscure  name 
of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the  princi])al 
steward  of  his  household.  His  nomination  was  unanimously 
ratified  by  the  senate ;  and  the  servant  of  Aspar  received 
the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or 
bishop,  who  was  permitted  to  express,  by  this  unusual  cere- 
mony, the  suffra2;e  of  tlie  Deity.^^  This  emperor,  the  first 
of  the   name  of  Leo,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

C4  The  original  authors  of  the  rei^Tis  of  Marcian,  Leo.  and  Zeno,  are  reilnced 
to  some  imperfrtct  fragment-,  whose  delu  iencies  must  be  supplied  from  the  more 
recent  compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and  Cedrenns. 

c-'  St.  Pulcheria  died  A.  J).  '153,  four  years  before  her  nominal  h;;sband  ;  and 
her  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  September  by  the  modern  Greel^s  :  she 
bequeathed  an  immense  patrimony  to  pio\is,  or,  at  least,  to  ecclesiastical,  uses. 
See  Tillemont.  Mcmoires  Eccles.  tom.xv.  pp.  181—184. 

c''  See  Procopins,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  1.  c.  4,  p.  185. 

"^  From  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  Ihe  throne,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  stain  of  Heres;/  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while  that  of  liarbarism  dis- 
appeared in  the  second  generation. 

"■*  Theophanes,  p.  05.  This  appears  to  he  the  first  orl<Tin  of  a  ceremony,  which 
all  the  Christian  princes  of  tlie  world  have  since  adopted  ;  and  from  which  the 
clergy  have  deduced  the  most  formidable  conseq^uences. 
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the  Great ;  from  a  succession  of  princes,  who  gradually 
fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  a  very  humble  standard 
of  heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal,  perfection.  Yet  tlie  temper- 
ate firmness  with  which  Leo  resisted  the  oppression  of  his 
benefactor,  showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  duty  and 
of  liis  prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonislied  to  find  that  his 
influence  couki  n,o  longer  appoint  a  praefect  of  Constantino- 
ple :  he  presumed  to  reproach  his  sovereign  with  a  breach 
of  ])romise,  and  insolently  shaking  his  purple,  "  It  is  not 
proper  (said  he),  that  tlie  man  who  is  invested  with  tliis 
garment,  should  be  guilty  of  lying."  "  Nor  is  it  j^roper  (re- 
plied Leo),  that  a  ])rince  should  be  compelled  to  resign  his 
own  judgment,  and  the  public  interest,  to  the  will  of  a  sub- 
ject." *^^  After  this  extraordinary  scene,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  reconciliation  of  the  emperor  and  the  patrician 
could  be  sincere  ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  could  be  solid  and 
permanent.  An  army  of  Lsaurians  '^  was  secretly  levied,  and 
introduced  into  Constantinople  ;  and  while  Leo  undermined 
the  authority,  and  pi-epared  the  disgrace,  of  the  family  of 
Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  behavior  restrained  them  from 
any  rash  and  desperate  attempts,  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  themselves,  or  their  enemies.  The  measures  of 
peace  and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal  revolution. 
As  long  as  Aspar  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  the 
secret  correspondence  of  religion  and  interest  engaged  him 
to  favor  the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo  had  delivered 
himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Italians  ;  resolved  to  extirpate  the  tyranny 
of  the  Vandals  ;  and  declared  his  alliance  with  his  colleague, 
Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnlv  invested  with  the  diadem 
and  purple  of  the  West. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  perhaps  been  magnified, 
since  the  Imperial  descent,  which  he  could  only  deduce 
from  the  usurper  Procopius,  has  been  swelled^to  a  line  of 
emiDerors."^^     But  the  merit  of  his  immediate  parents,  their 

«^  Cedrenus  (pp.  345,  .3i6),  who  was  conversant  with  the  writers  of  better  days, 
has  preserved  the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  BacrtAev,  rb^  Taurrji/  ir^v  akovpyi.6a. 

70  The  power  of  the  lsaurians  agitated  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing rei"!is  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  but  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  tliose 
Barbarians,  who  maintained  their  fierce  independence  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years. 

H  . Tali  tu  civis  ab  urbe 

Procopio  genitore  micas  ;  cui  prisca  propago 
Augustis  vt-nit  a  proavis- 

The  poet  (Sidon.  Panegyr.  Anthem.  67-306)  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  private 
life  and  fortunes  of  the  future  emperor,  with  which  he  must  have  been  very 
imperfectly  acquainted. 
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honors,  and  tlieir  riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of  the 
most  ilhistrions  subjects  of  the  East.     His  father,  Procopiiis, 
obtained,  after  Ids  Persian  embassy,  tlie  rank  of  general  and 
patrician  ;  and  the   name  of  Anthemius  was  derived  from 
his  maternal  grandfatlier,  the  celebrated  pr^efect,  who  pro- 
tected, wdth  so  much  ability  and  success,  the  infant  reign  of 
Theodosius.     The  grandson  of  the  prasfect  was  raised  above 
the  condition  of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage   with 
Euphemia,  the  daughter  of   the   emperor  Marcian.      This 
splendid   alliance,  wliich  might  supersede  the  necessity  of 
merit,  hastened  the  promotion  of  Antliemius  to  the  succes- 
sive dignities  of  count,  of  master-general,  of  consul,  and  of 
patrician  ;  and  his  merit  or  fortune  claimed  the  honors  of  a 
victory,  which  was  obtained  on   the  banks   of  the  Danube, 
over  the  Huns.     Without  indulging  an  extravagant  ambi- 
tion, the  son-in-law  of  Marcian  might  hope  to  be  his  successor; 
but  Anthemius  supported  the  disappointment  with  courage 
and  patience  ;   and  his  subsequent  elevation  was  universally 
aj^proved  by  the  public,  wlio  esteemed  him  worthy  to  reign, 
till  he  ascended  the  throne.'^     Tlie  emper©r  of  the  West 
marched  from  Constantinople,  attended  by  several  counts  of 
liigh  distinction,  and  a  body  of  guards  almost  equal  to  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  a  regular  army:  he  entered  Rome 
in  triumph,  and  the  choice   of  Leo  was  confirmed   by  tlie 
senate,  the  people,  and  the  Barbarian  confederates  of  Italy."^ 
The  solemn  inauguration  of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the 
nuptials  of  his  daughter  and  the  patrician  Ricimer ;  a  fortu- 
nate event,  which  was  considered  as  the  firmest  security  of 
the  union  and  happiness   of  the  state.     The  wealth  of  two 
empires  was  ostentatiously  displayed;  and  many  senators 
completed  their  ruin,  by  an  expensive  effort  to  disguise  their 
poverty.     All  serious  business  was  suspended  daring  this 
festival;  the   courts   of  justice  were  shut;    the  streets    of 
Rome,  the  tj^atres,  the  ])laces  of  public  and  private  resort, 
resounded  with  hymaeneal  songs  and  dances  :  and  the  royal 
bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  was 
conducted  to  the  palace  of  Ricimer,  wdio  had  changed  his 
military  dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul  and  a  senator.     On 
this  memorable   occasion,  Sidonius,  whose   early  ambition 
had  been  so  fatally  blasted,  appeared  as  the  orator  of  Au- 
vergne,  among  the  provincial  deputies  w-ho   addressed  the 

7-  Sidonius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappointment  added 
new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius  (210,  &c.),  who  declined  one  sceptre,  and 
reluctantly  accepted  another  (22,  &c-). 

73  The  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  the  state  (15—22)  ; 
and  the  Chrouicfe  of  Idatius  mentions  the  forces  which  attended  bis  march,  s 
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throne  with  congratulations  or  complaints.*^*  The  calends 
of  January  were  now  approaching,  and  the  venal  poet,  who 
had  loved  Avitus,  and  esteemed  Majorian,  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  celebrate,  in  heroic  verse,  the  merit,  the 
felicity,  the  second  consulship,  and  the  future  trium])hs,  of 
the  emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius  pronounced,  with  assur- 
ance and  success,  a  panegyric  which  is  still  extant ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  imperfections,  either  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  composition,  the  welcome  flatterer  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  with  the  proefecture  of  Rome ;  a  dignity 
which  placed  him  among  the  illustrious  personages  of  tlie 
em})ire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the  more  respectable  charac- 
ter of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.'^^ 

The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend  the  piety  and  catholic 
faith  of  the  emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  West ;  nor  do 
they  forget  to  observe,  that  when  he  left  Constantinople,  he 
converted  his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation  of  a  public 
bath,  a  church,  and  a  hospital  for  old  men."^®  Yet  some  sus- 
picious appearances  are  found  to  sully  the  theological  fame 
of  Anthemius.  From  the  conversation  of  Philotheus,  a 
Macedonian  sectary,  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  ;  and  the  Heretics  of  Rome  would  have  assembled 
with  impunity,  if  the  bold  and  vehement  censure  which 
Pope  Hilary  pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  had  not 
obliged  him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  indulgence.'^'^  Even 
the  Pagans,  a  feeV)le  and  obscure  remnant,  conceived  some 
vain  hopes,  froin  the  indifference,  or'partiality,  of  Anthemius; 
and  his  singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher  Severus, 
whom  lie  j)romoted  to  the  consulship,  was  ascribed  to  a 
secret  project,  of  reviving  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods.'^® 

7*  Iiiterveni  autem  nupliis  Patricii  Ricimeris,  cui  filia  perennis  Angusti  in  spem 
publicse  securitatis  copulabatur.  The  journey  of  Sidonius  from  Lyons,  and  the 
festival  of  Kome  are  described  with  some  spirit.  L.  i.  epist.  5,  pp.  9-13,  epist.  9, 
p.  21. 

75  Sidonius  (1.  i.  epist.  9,  pp.  2.3,  24)  very  fairly  states  his  motive,  his  labor,  and 
liis  reward.  "Hie  ipse  Panegyricus,  si  non  judicium,  certe  eventum,  boni 
operis,  accepit."  He  was  made  bishop  of  Clermont,  A.  D.  471.  Tillemont.  Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  750. 

'''  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis.  In  the 
ninth  century,  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophilus,  obtained  per- 
missioji  to  purchase  the  ground ;  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery,  v/lii(;h  he 
founded  on  that  delightful  spot.  Ducange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  pp. 
117,  152. 

^7  Papa  Hilarius  *  *  *  apud  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum^  palam  ne  id  fieret, 
clara  voce  constrinxit.  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  facienda  cum  interpositione  jura- 
menti  idem  promitteret  Imperator.  Gelasins  Epistol.  ad  Androiiicum,  apud 
Baron.  A.  D.  467,  No.  3.  The  cardinal  observes,  with  some  complacency,  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at  Constantinople,  than  at  Rome. 

"3  Damascius,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  I.«idore,  apud  Photium,  p.  1049. 
Damascius,  who  lived  under  Justinian,  compose<l  another  work,  consisting  of 
."■^70  prseteniatural  stories  of  souls,  daemons,  apparitions ;  the  dotage  of  Platonic 
Pa -auism. 
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These  idols  were  crumbled  into  dust :  and  the  mythology 
which  had  once  been  the  creed  of  nations,  was  so  univer- 
sally disbelieved,  that  it  might  be  employed  Avithout  scandal, 
or  at  least  without  suspicion,  by  Christian  poets. '^  Yet  the 
vestiges  of  superstition  were  not  absolutely  obliterated, 
and  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preced- 
ed the  foundation  of  Rome,  was  still  celebrated  under  the 
reign  of  Antheniius.  The  savage  and  sim])le  rites  were 
expressive  of  an  early  state  of  society  before  the  invention 
of  arts  and  agriculture.  The  rustic  deities  who  presided 
over  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life,  Pan,  Faunus, 
and  their  train  of  satyrs,  were  such  as  the  fancy  of  shep- 
lierds  might  create,  sportive,  petulant,  and  lascivious  ; 
whose  power  was  limited,  and  whose  malice  was  inoffensive. 
A  goat  was  the  offering  the  best  adapted  to  their  character 
and  attributes  ;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted  on  willow 
spits  ;  and  the  riotous  youths,  who  crowded  to  the  feast, 
ran  naked  about  tiie  fields,  with  leather  thongs  in  their 
liands,  communi^'.ating,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  blessing  of 
fecundity  to  the  women  whom  they  touched. ^°  The  altar  of 
Pan  was  erected,  perhaps  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  in  s 
dark  recess  in  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  watered  by  a 
perpetual  fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hanging  giove.  A  tra- 
dition, that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
suckled  by  the  wolf,  rendered  it  still  more  sacred  and  ven- 
erable in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans;  and  this  sylvan  spot  was 
gradually  surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices  of  the  Forum.^^ 
After  the  conversion  of  the  Imperial  city,  the  Cliristians 
still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  Lupercalia ;  to  which  they  ascribed  a  secret 
and  mysterious  influence  on  the  genial  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world.  The  bishops  of  Rome  were 
solicitous  to  abolish  a  profane  (*,ustom,  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;  but  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  :  the  invetei-ate  abuse 
subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Pope  Gela- 
sius,  who  purified  the  capital  from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry 

79  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidoiiius,  which  he  afterwards  condemned  (1.  i^. 
epist.  16.  p.  2S5),  the  fabulous  deities  are  the  principal  actors.  If  Jerom  was 
scovirged  by  the  angels  for  only  reading  Virgil,  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  for  such 
a  vil'"^  imitation,  deserved  an  additional  whipping  from  the  Muses. 

«"  Ovid  (Fast.  1.  ii.  267-452)  has  given  an  amusing  description  of  the  follies  of 
antiquity,  which  still  inspired  .so  much  respect,  that  a  grave  magistrate,  running 
naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  object  of  astonit^hment  or  laughter. 

»'  See  Dionys,  Halicarn.  1.  i.  pp.  25.  65,  edit.  Hudson.  The  Roman  antiquaries 
Donatus  (1.  ii.  c.  18,  pp.  173.  174)  and  Nardini  (pp.  386,  387)  have  labored  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  situation  of  the  Lupercal. 
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appeased,  by  a  formal  apology,  tlie  murmurs  of  the  senate 
and  people.^^ 

lu  all  his  public  declarations,  the  emperor  Leo  assumes 
the  authority,  and  j^i'ofesses  the  affection,  of  a  father,  for 
his  son,  Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided  the  admin- 
istration of  the  universe.^^  Tlie  situation,  and  perliaps  tlie 
cliaracter,  of  Leo,  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  person 
to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  an  African  war.  But  the  pow- 
ers of  tlie  Eastern  empire  were  strenuously  exerted  to  de- 
liver Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Vandals  ;  and 
Genseric,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  both  the  land  and 
sea,  was  threatened  from  every  side  with  a  formidable  in- 
vasion. The  campaign  was  opened  by  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful enterprise  of  the  pr<'efect  Heraclins.^^  The  troops 
of  Kgyptj  Thebais,  and  Libya,  vvere  embai'ked  under  his 
command;  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses  and 
camels,  opened  the  roads  of  the  desert.  IleracliMs  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  surprised  and  subdued  the  cities 
of  that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious  march, 
wdiich  Cato  had  formerly  executed, ^^  to  joi^i  the  Imperial 
army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  intelligence  of  this 
loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  insidious  and  ineffectual 
propositions  of  peace  ;  but  he  was  still  more  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of  Marcellinus  \^ith  the  two 
empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimate  title  of  Anthemius,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Rome  ;  the  Dalmatian  fleet 
was  received  into  the  harbors  of  Italy  ;  the  active  valor  of 
Marcellinus  expelled  the  Vandals  from   the  Island  of  Sar- 

82  Barouius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatk-aii,  this  epistle  of  Pope 
.Gela^ius  (A.  D.  496,  No.  liS-45),  wlilch  is  entitled  Adversus  Aiidromiichum  Seii- 
atorem,  caitero.-ique  liomanos,  qui  Ijupercalia  secundum  moreni  pristinum  ooleuda 
coustituebant.  Gelasius  always  supposes  that  Ids  adversaries  are  nominal  Chris- 
tians, and,  that  he  may  ]i(>t  yield  to  them  in  absurd  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this 
harmless  festival  all  tiie  c'ilamitU'..i  of  the  age. 

«^  Itaque  nos  quibu.s  totius  mundi  regimen  commisit  superna  pi'ovisio  *  * 
Pius  et  triuniphator  semper  Augustus  tilius  nostcr  Anthemius,  licet  Diviiia  Ma- 
jestas  et  nostra  creatio  pictati  ejus  plenam  Impeiii  commiserit  poteslatem,  &c. 
*  *  Such  is  the  digni lied  style  of  Leo,  whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names, 
Dominus  et  Pater  me, is  Princeps  sac.atissimus  Leo.  See  Novell.  Anthem,  tit.  ii. 
iii.  p.  ."58,  ad  calcem  Cod,  Theod. 

^  The  expedition  of  ITcraclius  is  clouded  with  difliculties  (Tiliemont,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  640).  and  it  requires  some  d:^xteriLy  to  use  tlie  circuiu- 
stauces  aiiorded  by  Theophaues,  without  injiiry  to  the  more  respectable  evidence 
of  ProcopiuK, 

"'^  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene.  was  much 
longer  than  th;it  of  HeracJius  fioni  Tripoli,  lie  passed  tlie  deep  sandy  «lesert  in 
tliirty  days,  and  it  was  fo'.ind  necessary  to  provide,  besides  the  ordinary  supplies. 
A  Ljreat  number  of  skins  filled  with  water,  and  several  Psylli,  who  were  aupiiosed 
to  possess  the  a.t  of  sucking  the  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  the  sar{>ent8 
of  their  native  country.  See  Plutarch  in  Catoiv.  Uticens.  torn.  iv.  p.  9.V^  Stra- 
bou  Geo^raph,  1.  xvii.  p.  1193.  - 
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dinia  ;  and  the  languid  efforts  of  the  West  added  some 
weight  to  the  immense  ])reparations  of  tlie  Eastern  Romans. 
The  expense  of  the  naval  armament,  whicli  Leo  sent  against 
the  Vandals,  lias  been  distinctly  ascertained  ;  and  the  curious 
and  instructive  account  displays  tlie  wealth  of  the  declining 
empire.  The  royal  demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the 
prince,  supplied  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  gold  ;  forty- 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  silver,  were  levied  and.  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the 
Praetorian  prasfects.  But  the  cities  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty  ;  and  the  diligent  calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures, 
as  a  valuable  object  of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  just  or  merciful  administration.  The  whole  ex- 
pense, by  whatsoever  means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the  African 
campaign,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  live  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of 
money  appears,  from  the  comparative  price  of  corn,  to  have 
been  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  present  age.^^  The  fleet 
that  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Carthage,  consisted  of 
eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  and  the  number  of  sol- 
diers and  mariners  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  tlie  empress  Verina,  Avas  intrusted 
with  this  ii^portant  command.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
had  exaggerated  the  merit  of  liis  former  exploits  against 
the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  or  incapacity, 
was  reserved  for  the  African  war  ;  and  his  friends  could 
only  save  his  military  reputation  by  asserting,  that  he  had 
conspired  with  Aspar  to  spare  Genseric,  and  to  betray  the 
last  hope  of  the  Western  empire. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  the  success  of  an  invader 
most  commonly  depends  on  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  his 
operations.     The  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first  impres- 

8ij  The  principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
c.  G,  p.  1!>1)  ;  the  i  mailer  constiUient  parts,  which  Tillenxoiit  (Hist,  des  Eniper- 
eurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  390)  has  laboriously  collecteil  from  the  Byzantine  writers,  are 
less  certain,  and  less  important.  The  historian  Malchus  laments  the  public 
misery  (Excerpt,  ex  Snida  in  Corp.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  SS)  ;  but  he  is  surely  unjust, 
when  he  charges  Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasure;)  which  he  extorted  from  the 
people.* 


*  Compare  likewise  the  newly -discovered  work  of  Lydus,  de  Magistratibup,  ed. 
ITase,  Paris,  1812  (and  in  the  new  coTlection  of  the  Byzantines),  1.  lii.  c.  ■IS. 
Lydus  states  the  expenditure  at  05,000  lbs.  of  gold,  TOO.OOo'  of  silver.  But  Lydus 
exaggerates  the  fleet  to  the  incredible  number  of  10,000  long  ships  (Tjiburna^^'  and 
the  troops  to  400,000  men.  Lydus  descril»es  this  fatal  measure,  of  which  he 
charges  the  blame  on  Basiliscus,  as  the  shipwreck  of  the  state.  From  that  time 
all  the  revenues  of  the  empire  were  anticipated  :  and  the  fluances'fell  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.— M. 
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slon  are  blunted  by  delay ;  the  health   and    spirit   of  the 
troops  insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  climate  ;  the^  naval 
and  military  force,  a  miglity  effort  which  ])erhaps  can  never 
be  repeated,  is  silently  consumed ;  and  every  hour  that    is 
wasted  in  negotiation,  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate 
and  examine  those  hostile  terrors,  which,  on  their  first  ap- 
])earance,  he  deemed  irresistible.     The  formidable  navy  of 
Basiliscus    pursued    its    prosperous    navigation    from    tlie 
Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  coast  of  Africa.     He  landed  his 
troops  at  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about 
forty  miles  from  Carthage.*''^      The  army  of  Heraclius,  and 
the  fleet  of  Marcellinus,  either  joined  or  seconded  the  Im- 
perial lieutenant ;  and  the  Vandals  who  opposed  his   prog- 
ress by   sea  or  land,  Avere   successively    vanquished.^"      If 
Basiliscus    had   seized    the    moment    of   consternation,  and 
boldly  advanced  to   the  capital,  Carthage  must   have   sur- 
rendered, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished. 
Genseric  beheld  the   danger  with   firmness,  and    eluded   it 
with  his  veteran  dexterity.       He  protested,  in   the  most  re- 
spectful language,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  person, 
and  his    dominions,  to   the    will    of   the   emperor ;    but   he 
requested  a  truce   of  five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of  his 
submission ;  and  it  was  universally  believer],  that  his  secret 
liberality  contributed  to  the  success  of  tliis  public  negoti- 
ation.    Instead  of  obstinately  refusing  whatever  indulgence 
his  enemy  so  earnestly  solicited,   the  guilty,  or  the  credu- 
lous, Basiliscus  consented  to  the  fatal  truce;  and  his  im- 
prudent security   seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  already  con- 
sidered  himself  as   the   conqueror  of  Africa.      During  this 
short  interval,  the  wind  became  favorable  to  the  designs  of 
Genseric.     He  manned   his    largest   ships   of  war  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals  ;  and   they  towed   after 
tliem  many  large  barks,  filled  with   combustible  materials. 
In  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  these  destructive  vessels  were 
impelled  against  the   unguarded  and   unsuspecting  fleet  of 
tlie  Romans,  who  were    awakened    by    the    sense    of   their 
instant  danger.     Their   close   and   crowded   order    assisted 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  which  was  communicated  with  rapid 
and   irresistible  violence  ;  and  the  noise  of  the   wind,   the 

87  Tills  promontoi-v  is  forty  miles  from  Carthage  (Procop.  1.  i.  c,  6,  p.  192),  ard 
twenty  leajrnes  from'Sicih  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  89).  S<ipio  hnuled  farther  iji  the 
bav.  at  the  fair  protiioiitorv  :    eee  the  animated  description  of  l.ivy,  xxix.  2(),  27. 

'»»  Theoi)hanes  (p.  100)  aflhms  that  manv  ships  of  the  Vandals  were  sunk. 
The  assertion  of  Jornandes  (de  Successione  Regn.),  that  Basiliscus  attacked  Car- 
thage, must  be  understood  in  a  very  qualilied  sense. 
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crackling  of  the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers 
and  mariners,  who  could  neither  command  nor  obey,  in- 
creased the  liorror  of  the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst  they 
labored  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fire-ships,  and  to 
save  at  least  a  part  of  the  navy,  the  galleys  of  Genseric 
assaulted  them  with  temperate  and  disciplined  valor  ;  and 
many  of  the  Romans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames, 
Avere  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  victorious  Vandals.  Among 
the  events  of  that  disastrous  night,  tlie  heroic,  or  rather 
desperate,  courage  of  John,  one  of  tlie  principal  officers  of 
Basiliscus,  has  rescued  liis  name  from  oblivion.  When  the 
ship,  which  he  had  bravely  defended,  was  almost  consumed, 
he  threw  himself  in  liis  armor  into  the  sea,  disdainfully  re- 
jected the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  the  son  of  Genseric, 
who  pressed  him  to  accept  honorable  quarter,  and  sunk 
under  the  waves  ;  exclaiming,  with  his  last  breath,  that  he 
would  never  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs. 
Actuated  by  a  far  different  spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station 
was  the  most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and  army,  and 
sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till 
his  sister,  by  lier  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  par- 
don from  the  indignant  emperor.  Ileraclius  effected  his 
retreat  through  the  desert;  MarceHinus  retired  to  Sicily, 
where  lie  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of 
Ricimer,  by  one  of  liis  own  captains  ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  the 
Romans  themselves  should  remove  from  the  Avorld  his  most 
formidable  antasjonists.^^  After  the  failure  of  this  erreat 
expedition,*  Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea  : 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia,  were  again  ex})osed  to 
liis  revenge  and  avarice  ;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned  to 
liis  obedience;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of  his  ])rov- 
inces  ;  and,  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of 
glorv,  lie  behekl  the  final  extinction  of  the  enijoire  of  the 
West.^« 

85  Damascius  in  Yit.  Isidor.  apiid  Phot.  p.  10-18.  It  will  appear,  by  comparing 
the  three  short  ehrouicles  oi'  the  times,  that  Marcelliuus  had  fought  near  Car- 
thage, and  was  killed  in  Sicily. 

'-^^  For  the  African  war.  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Yand;il.  1.  i.  c.  r,  pn.  Ifsi,  192, 
193).  Theophanes  (pp.  99,  100,  101),  Cedrenus  (pp.  ol9,  350),  and  Zonaras  (Lorn.  ii.  1. 


*  According  to  Lydus,  T^eo,  distracted  by  this  and  the  other  calamities  of  his 
reign,  particularly  a  dreadful  lire  at  Constantinople,  abandoned  the  palace,  like 
anothor  Orestes,  and  was  i)repariug  to  quit  Coiistautiuople  forever,  1.  iii.  c.  44,  p. 
230.— M. 
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During  his  long  and  active  reign,  tlie  African  monarch 
liad  studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians 
of  Europe,  whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable  and 
effectual  diversion  against  the  two  empires.  After  the 
death  of  Attila,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Visigoths 
of  Gaul ;  and  the  sons  of  the  elder  Tlieodoric,  wlio  succes- 
sively reigned  over  that  warlike  nation,  were  easily  per- 
suaded, by  the  sense  of  interest,  to  forget  the  cruel  affront 
Avhich  Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their  sister.®^  The  death 
of  the  emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theodoric  the  Second 
from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  honor;  he  violated 
liis  recent  treaty  with  the  Romans  ;  and  the  ample  territory 
of  Narbonne,  which  he  firmly  united  to  his  dominions, 
became  the  immediate  reward  of  his  pei*fidy.  The  selfisli 
policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him  to  invade  the  provinces 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  ^Egidius,  his  rival,  but  the 
active  count,  by  the  defence  of  Aries,  and  the  victory  of 
Orleans,  saved  Gaul,  and  checked,  during  his  lifetime,  the 
progress  of  the  Visigoths.  Their  ambition  was  soon  re- 
kindled ;  and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the  Roman  empire 
in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  conceived,  and  almost  completed,  in 
the  reign  of  Euric,  who  assassinated  liis  brother  Theodoric, 
and  displayed,  with  a  more  savage  temper,  superior  abilities, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  He  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa 
and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  battle  the  martial  nobles  of 
the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
the  heart  of  Lusitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to  hold  the 
kingdom  of  Gallicia  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.^-^ 
The  efforts  of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous,  or  less  success- 
ful, in  Gaul  ;  and  throughout  the  country  that  extends  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  Berry  and  Au- 
vergne  Avere  the  only  cities,  or  dioceses,  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  tlieir  master .^^  In  the  defence  of  Cler- 
mont, their  jirincipal  town,   the  inhaljitants  of   Auvergne 

xiv.  pp.50,  ni).  Montesquieu  CConsiderafioiis  snr  la  Grandeur,  &c.,  c.  xx.  tom- 
iii.  p.  497)  has  made  a  judicious  observation  on  tlio  failure  of  these  great  naval 
armaments. 


'•'I  .Tornandes  is  our  best  giiide  through  the  reigiss  of  Tlieodoric  II.  and  Euric 
(de  Kebiis  Geticis,  c.  44,  45,  4G,  47,  pp.  G75-(^;f^l).  Idatius  ends  too  soon,  and 
Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  tlie  infonnation  which  ho  niif:;ht  have  pivcn  on  the 
affairs  of  Sp.'iin.  The  events  that  relate  to  Gaul  are  lal)oriously  illustrated  in 
the  thir<l  book  of  the  Abbe';  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  pp.  421-G20. 

^-  See  ]\Iariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  torn.  i.  1.  v.  c.  5,  p.  102. 

°-  An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Ganl,  more  especially  of  Auvergne, 
is  shown  by  Sidonijis  ;  who,  as  a  ^^cnator,  and  afterwards  as  a  1  ishop,  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  fate  of  his  country.    Sec  1.  v.  cpist.  1,  5,  0,  iS;c. 
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sustained,  with  inflexible  resolution,  the  miseries    of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the 
fruitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes  of   that   important  con- 
quest.     The   youth  of  the   province  were   animated  by  the 
heroic,  and  almost  incredible,  valor  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Avltus,®*  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only 
eighteen  horsemen,  boldly   attacked  the  Gothic   army,  and, 
after  maintaining  a  flying   skirmish  retired   safe  and"  victo- 
rious within  the  walls  of  Clermont.       His  charity  was  equal 
to  his  courage ;  in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  four  thousand 
poor  were  fed   at  his   expense  ;   and  his   private  influence 
levied  an  army  of  Burgundians  for  the  delivenince  of  Au- 
vergne.      From   his  virtues   alone  the  faithful  citizens   of 
Gaul  derived  any  hopes  of  safety    or    freedom;  and  even 
such  virtues  were   insufficient  to   avert  the  impending  ruin 
of  their  country,  since  they  were  anxious  to  learn,  from  his 
authority    and    example,   whether    they    sliould  prefer  the 
alternative  of  exile  or   servitude.^^      The  public  confidence 
was  lost ;  the  resources   of  the  state  were  exhausted  ;  and 
the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to   believe,  that  Anthemius, 
who  reigned  in  Italy,  was   incapable  of  protecting  his  dis- 
tressed   subjects    beyond    the   Alps.     The   feeble    emperor 
could  only  procure  for  their  defence  the  service  of  twelve 
thousand   British    auxiliaries.       Riothamus,  one  of  the  in- 
dependent kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  ' 
to  transport  his  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul :  he  sailed 
np  the  Loire,  and  established  his  quarters  in  Berry,  where 
the  people  complained  of    these  oppressive  allies,  till  they 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths.^^ 
One  of  the  last   acts   of  jurisdiction,  which  the  l\oman 
senate  exercised  over  their   subjects  of  Gaul,  was  the  trial 
and    condemnation    of   Arvandus,  the    Praetorian    pra^fect. 
Sidonius,  who  rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a  reign  in  which 
he  might  pity  and   assist   a   state   criminal,  has  expressed, 
with  tenderness  and  freedom,  the  faults  of  his  indiscreet  and 

9<  Sidonius,  1.  iii.  epist.  ?>,  pp.  65-68.  Greg.  Turoiu  1.  ii.  o.  24,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174. 
Jornandes,  c.  4"),  p.  CT.").  l^erhaps  Ecdicius  was  only  the  son-in.-law  of  Avitiis, 
liis  ■wife's  son  by  another  iiusband. 

'^'>  Si  nulla;  a  r<>publioa  vires,  nulla  pra>sidia  ;  si  nulla»,  quantum  rumor  est, 
Anthcmii  principis  opes  ;  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobilitas,  sen  palriam  dimittere 
sen  eapillos  (Sidon.  1.  ii.  opist.  1,  p.  33),  Tlielast  words  (Sinnond,  Not.  p.  LD  niay 
likewise  denote  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  indeed  the  choice  of  Sidonius 
himself. 

""  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jornandes  (c.  45,  p.  678), 
Si<loniua  (1.  ili.  epistnl.  0,  pp.  73,  7'),  andGregory  of  Tours (,1.  ii.  c.  18,  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
170).  Sinonius  (who  styles  these  mercenary  troops  argutos,  armatos,  tumul- 
tuosos,  virtute  ni«mero,Ventnbernio,  contumaces)  addresses  tJieir  general  in  a 
tone  of  friendship  and  familiarity. 
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unfortunate  fricnd.^"^     From  the  perils  wliich  he  had  escaped, 
Arvandus   imbibed  confidence   ratlier   than   wisdom;    and 
sucli  was  the  various,  thougli  uniform,  imprudence   of  his 
behavior,  tliat  his  prosperity  must   appear  much  more  sur- 
prising than  his  downfall.     The  second  praefecture,  which 
he  obtained   within  tlie  term   of  five  years,  aholished  the 
merit  and  popularity  of  his  ])receding  administration.     His 
easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  exasperated  by 
opposition ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his  importunate  credi- 
tors with  the  spoils  of  the  pro\ince  ;  his  capricious  insolence 
offended  the  nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  the   public   hatred.     The  mandate  of  his  disgrace  sum- 
moned him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate ;  and  he 
passed  the  Sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  favorable  wind,  the  pre- 
sage as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes.     A  decent 
respect  was  still  observed  for  the  Prcefecto7'ian  rank ;  and 
on  his   arrival   at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  committed  to  the 
liospitality,  ratlier  than  to  the   custody,  of  Flavins  Asellus, 
the    count    of    the    sacred   largesses,    who    resided    in    the 
Capitol.^^     He  was  eagerly  pursued  by  his  accusers,  the  four 
deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  all  distinguished  by  their  birth, 
their  dignities,  or  their  eloquence.     In  the  name  of  a  great 
province,  and  according  to  the  forms  of  Roman  juris])ru- 
dence,  they  instituted  a  civil   and  criminal  action,  requiring 
such   restitution   as  might  compensate  the  losses  of   indi- 
viduals, and  such  pimishment  as  might  satisfy  the  justice  of 
the  state.     Their  charges  of  corrupt  oppression  were  numer- 
ous and  weighty ;  but  they  placed  their  secret  dependence 
on   a  letter  which  they  had   intercepted,  and   which   they 
could  prove,  l>y  the  evidence  of  his  secretary,  to  have  been 
dictated  by  Arvandus  himself.     Tlie  author  of  this  letter 
seemed  to  dissuade  the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace  with 
the  Greek  emperor :  he  suggested  the  attack  of  the  Britons 
on  the  Loire  ;    and  he  recommended   a  division  of  Gaul, 
according   to  the   law   of   nations,  between    the  Visigoths 
and  the  Burgundians.^^     These  pernicious  schemes,  which  a 
friend  could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches  of  vanity  and 
indiscretion,  were  susceptible  of  a  treasonable  interpreta- 

^  See  Sidonius,  1.  i.  epist.  7,  pp.  15-20,  with  Sirmond's  notes.  This  letter  does 
honor  to  his  lieart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The  prose  of  Sidoiiius,  how- 
ever vitiated  by  false  and  atfe<',ted  taste,  is  much  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 

ts  When  the  Capitol  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  civil  magistrate;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Roman  senator.  The 
jewelleis.  &o.,  might  be  allowed  to  expose  their  precious  wares  in  the  porticos. 

^J  H}ec  !id  regem  Gothorum,  charta  videbatur  emitti,  pacem  cum  Gneco  Im- 
peratore  dissuadens.  Britannos  super  Ligeriin  sitos  impugnari  oporterc,  demon- 
strans,  cum  Burgundionibus  jure  gentium  Gallias  dividi  debere  coutirmauB. 
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tion  ;  mid  tlie  cle])uties  liad  artfully  re^solved  not  to  j^rodnce 
their  most  formidable  wea])or»s  till  the  decisive  moment  of 
the  contest.  But  their  intentions  were  discovered  by  the 
zeal  of  Sidonius.  He  immediately  a}>})rised  t)ie  unsuspect- 
ing criminal  of  his  danger;  and  sincerely  lamented,  without 
any  mixture  of  anger,  the  liaughty  j)resumptiou  of  Arvandus, 
who  rejected,  and  even  resented,  the  salutary  advice  of  his 
friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus  sliowed 
In'mself  in  the  Capitol  in  the  white  robe  of  a  candidate,  ac- 
cepted indiscriminate  salutations  and  offers  of  ser\'ice,  ex- 
amined the  shops  of  the  merchants,  the  silks  and  gems, 
sometimes  Avith  the  indifference  of  a  spectator,  and  some- 
times with  the  attention  of  a  purchaser;  and  com]>lained  of 
the  times,  of  the  senate,  of  the  j)rince,  and  of  the  delays  of 
justice.  His  complaints  were  soon  i-enioved.  An  early  day 
was  fixed  for  his  trial;  and  Arvandus  a])])eared,  with  his 
accnisers,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  mournful  garb  which  they  affected,  excited  the  compas- 
sion of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  by  the  gay  and 
splendid  di-ess  of  their  adversary;  and  when  the  ]>riiifect 
Arvandus,  with  the  first  of  tlK5  Gallic  deputies,  were  directed 
to  take  their  ]daces  on  the  senatorial  benches,  the  same 
contrast  of  pride  and  modesty  was  observed  in  their  be- 
havior. In  this  memorable  judgment,  which  presented  a 
lively  image  of  the  old  re])ublic,  the  Gauls  exposed,  with 
force  and  freedom,  the  grievances  of  the  ])rovince  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  minds  of  the  audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed, 
they  recited  the  fatal  epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandus 
was  founded  on  the  strange  supposition,  that  a  subject  could 
not  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  he  had  actually  con- 
spired to  assume  the  purj)le.  As  the  paper  was  read,  he 
repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his 
genuine  composition ;  and  his  astonishment  was  equal  to  his 
dismay,  when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared 
him  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  By  their  decree,  he  was  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  a  ])ra>fect  to  the  obscure  condition 
of  a  plebeian,  and  ignominiously  dragged  by  servile  luinds 
to  the  public  j)rison.  After  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  the 
senate  was  again  convened  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  his 
death  ;  but  wliile  he  expected,  in  the  Island  of  ^sculapms, 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to 
the  vilest  malefactors,^'^*  his  friends  interposed,  the  emperor 

'"  ScTia/}ts-rmi.-inlfnm  Tiheriamim,  (Sirmoiul  Not.  p.  17  ;)  but  that  law  allowed 
oiilv  ton  (lavs  between  th«  sinlciice  and.  excculioii ;  the  reniaining  twenty  were 
added  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
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Anthemiiis  relentecl,  and  the  prsefect  of  Gaul  ob^aine  1  t'ls 
milder  pmiisbnient  of  exile  and  confiscation.  The  fa  ills  of 
Arvandiis  niiglit  deserve  compassion  ;  but  the  impunity  of 
Seronatus  accused  tlie  justice  of  the  republic,  till  he  \7as 
condemned  and  executed,  on  the  complaint  of  the  people  of 
Auver*:!^ne.  That  flagitious  minister,  the  Catiline  of  liis  age 
and  country,  held  a  secret  corres])ondence  with  the  Visi- 
goths, to  betray  the  province  which  he  o])pj'essed  :  his 
industry  was  continually  exercised  in  the  discovery  of  new 
taxes  and  obsolete  offences;  and  his  extravagant  vices  would 
have  inspired  contempt,  if  they  had  not  excited  fear  and 
abhorrence. ^°^ 

Such  criminals  were  not  be^'ond  the  reach  of  justice; 
but  whatever  might  be  Ijie  guilt  of  Ricimei',  that  powerful 
Barbarian  was  able  to  contend  or  to  negotiate  with  the 
prince,  whose  alliance  he  had  condescended  to  accept.  The 
peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  which  Anthemius  liad  prom- 
ised to  the  West,  was  soon  clouded  by  misfortune  and 
discord.  Ricimer,  apprehensive,  or  impatient,  of  a  superior, 
retired  from  Rome,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan  ;  an 
advantageous  situation  either  to  invite  or  to  repel  the  war- 
like tribes  that  were  seated  between  the  A1];)S  and  the 
Danube. ^*^^  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into  two  indepen- 
dent and  liostile  kingdoms  ;  and  the  nobles  of  Liguria,  who 
trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war,  fell  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  patrician,  and  conjured  him  to  s]^are  their 
unhappy  country.  "  For  my  own  part,"  rejdied  Ricimer,  in 
a  tone  of  insolent  moderation,  "  I  am  still  inclined  to  em- 
brace the  friendship  of  the  Galatian  ;  ^^^  but  who  will  under- 
take to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride,  which 
always  rises  in  ])roportion  to  our  submission  ?  "  They  in- 
formed him,  tliat  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,^^^  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  and 

i"i  Catmna  seculi  nostii.  Sldoiiius,  1.  li.  epist.  1.  p.  sn ;  ].  v.  epist.  13.  p.  143  ; 
1.  vii.  epiist.  vii.  p.  1S5.  He  execrates  tlie  crinie-s,  jiiirt  applauds  the  punishineiit. 
of  SeroDatus,  perhaps  with  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhajis  with 
the  resentmejit  of  a  j)ersonal  enemy. 

'"2  iHcimer,  imder  the  reign  of  Antheniius,  defeated  mid  slew  in  battle  Beor- 
gor,  king  of  the  Alani  (Jornandes,  c.  4.",  )>.  078).  His  sistcn-  had  married  the  king 
of  the  Burjiundiaiis,  and  ho  niainiained  an  intimate  connection  with  ihe  Suevic 
colony  establiehfd  in  Pannoniaand  Noriouni. 

'"•''  Galatam  conoitatnni.     Sirmond  (i)i  hift  note»  to  Ennodins")  ai)pli(  s  this  ap- 

f)pllation  to  Anthemius  hiirself.     The  emperor  was  prohaldy  born   in  the  prov- 
nce  of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitants,  tlie  Gallo-ttrecians,  were  supposed  to  unite 
the  vices  of  a  savage  and  a  cornij)ted  people. 

10*  Epiphanius  was  thirty  years  bishop  of  Pavia  (A.  I>.  ^67-^97>  ;  see  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Kceles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  7^8.  His  name  and  actions  v/onld  h;tve  been 
unknown  to  posterity,  if  Eniiodins,  one  of  liis  sncc-essors,  had  not  written  his 
life  (Sirmond,  Opera,  torn.  i.  pp.  Ifil7-1G92)  ;  in  which  he  represents  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  characters  of  tlie  age. 
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appeared  confident,  that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassa- 
dor must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition,  either  of 
interest  or  passion.  Their  recommendation  was  approved  ; 
and  Epiphanius,  assuming  the  benevolent  office  of  mediation, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  honors  due  to  his  merit  and  reputation.  The 
oration  of  a  bishop  in  favor  of  peace  may  be  easily  supposed  ; 
he  argued,  that,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries  must  be  an  act  of  mercy,  or  magnanimity,  or 
prudence  ;  and  he  seriously  admonished  the  emperor  to 
avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce  Barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal 
to  himself,  and  must  be  ruinous  to  his  dominions.  Antlie- 
mius  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  maxims  ;  but  he  deeply 
felt,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the  behavior  of  Ricimer ; 
and  his  passion  gave  eloquence  and  energy  to  his  discourse. 
"  What  favors,"  he  warmly  exclaimed,  "  have  we  refused  to 
this  ungrateful  man  ?  What  provocations  have  we  not  en- 
dured !  Regardless  of  the  majesty  of  the  purple,  I  gave  my 
daughter  to  a  Gotli ;  I  sacrificed  my  own  blood  to  the  safety 
of  the  republic.  The  liberality  which  ought  to  have  secured 
the  eternal  attachment  of  Ricimer  has  exasperated  him 
ao'ainst  his  benefactor.  What  wars  has  he  not  excited 
against  the  empire !  How  often  has  he  instigated  and  as- 
sisted the  fury  of  hostile  nations  I  Shall  I  now  accept  his 
perfidious  friendship  ?  Can  I  hope  that  he  will  respect  the 
engagements  of  a  treaty,  who  has  already  violated  the  duties 
of  a  son  ? "  But  the  anger  of  Anthemius  evaporated  in 
these  passionate  exclamations  ;  he  insensibly  yielded  to  the 
proposals  of  Epiphanius ;  and  the  bishop  returned  to  his 
diocese  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Italy, 
by  a  reconciliation, ^°^  of  which  the  sincerity  and  continuance 
might  be  reasonably  suspected.  The  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror was  extorted  from  his  weakness  ;  and  Ricimer  sus- 
j^ended  his  ambitious  desigjis  till  he  had  secretly  prepared 
the  engines  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  throne  of 
Anthemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation  was  then 
thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Ricimer  was  fortified  by  a 
numerous  reenforcement  of  Burgundians  and  Oriental  Suevi : 
lie  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  tlie  Greek  emperor,  marched 
from  Milc.n  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  fixing  his  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of 
Olybrius,  his  Imperial  candidate. 

^"5  Finiiodiua  (pp.  ir>r)9-lf)64)  has  related  this  embafssy  of  Epiphanius  ;  and  his 
narrative,  verbose  and  tiir.cid  as  Jt  must  appear,  illnstrates  some  curious  pas- 
sages in  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 
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The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  es- 
teem liimself  the  Lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  He 
had  married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Valentinian, 
after  she  was  restored  by  Genseric ;  who  still  detained  her 
sister  Eudoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the  captive,  of  his 
son.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  supported,  by  tlji'eats  and 
solicitations,  the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally;  and  as- 
signed, as  one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the 
senate  and  people  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and 
the  unworthy  preference  which  they  had  given  to  a 
stranger.^^^  The  friendship  of  the  public  enemy  might  ren- 
der Olybrius  still  more  un])opular  to  the  Italians ;  but  when 
Ricimer  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he 
tempted,  with  the  offer  of  a  diadem,  the  candidate  who 
could  justify  his  rebellion  by  an  illustrious  name  and  a 
ro3^al  alliance.  The  husband  of  Placidia,  who,  like  most  of 
his  ancestors,  had  been  invested  with  the  consular  dignity, 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  splendid  for- 
tune in  the  peaceful  residence  of  Constantinople ;  nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  tormented  by  such  a  genius  as  can- 
not be  amused  or  occupied,  unless  by  the  administration  of 
an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
his  friends,  perhaps  of  his  wife  ;  rashly  plunged  into  the 
dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil  war  ;  and,  with  the  secret 
connivance  of  the  emperor  Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple, 
which  was  bestowed,  and  resumed,  at  the  capricious  will  of 
a  Barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle  (for  Genseric  was 
master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Ravenna,  or  the  port  of  Ostia, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Ricimer,  where 
he  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Western  world. ^°^ 

The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio 
to  the  Milvian  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters  of 
Rome,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which  are  separated 
by  the  Tiber   from  the  rest  of  the  city;  ^^^  and  it  may  be 

icv)  Priscus,  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  74.  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  f5,  p. 
191.  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter  were  restored  after  the  death  of  Majorian, 
Perhaps  the  ctnisulship  of  Olybrius  (A.  D.  464)  wati  bestowed  as  a  iiuptiai 
present. 

1"'  The  hostile  appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance  of  Leo  is  acknowl- 
edged by  Theophanes  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  We  are  ignorant  of  his  mo- 
tives ;  but  in  this  obscure  peiiod,  our  ignorance  extends  to  the  most  public  and 
important  facts. 

^"^  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  wliich  Rome  was  divided  by 
Augustus,  only  o??c,  the  Janiculum,  lay  on  the  'J'uscan  side  of  the  Tiber.  But, 
in  the  lif.tji  centurv,  the  V^atican  suburb  formed  a  considerable  city  ;  and  in  the 
ecclesiastial  distribution,  which  had  recently  been  made  by  .Simi)lirins,  the 
reigning  pope,  two  of  the  seven  regions,  or  parishes  of  Rome,  depended  on  the 
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conjectured,  that  an  assembly  of  seceding  senators  imitated, 
in  tlie  clioice  of  Olybrius,  tlie  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But 
the  body  of  the  senate  and  jjeople  fij-mly  adhered  to  tlie 
cause  of  Anthemius ;  and  the  more  effectual  sup})oi-t  of  a 
Gothic  army  enabled  him  to  prolong  his  reign,  and  the  ])ub- 
lic  distress,  by  a  resistance  of  three  months,  which  produced 
tlie  concomitant  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence.  At  length 
Kicimer  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  bridoe  of  Hadrian,  or 
St.  Angelo ;  and  tlie  narrow  pass  was  defended  witli  equal 
valor  by  the  Goths  till  the  death  of  Gilimer,  tlieir  leader. 
The  victorious  troops,  breaking  down  every  barrier,  rushed 
with  irresistible  violence  into  the  heai't  of  the  city,  and 
Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  language  of  a  contempoiary  ]  o];e) 
was  subverted  by  the  civil  fury  of  Anthemius  and  Kici- 
mer.•'^^  The  unfortunate  Anthemius  was  drjigged  from  Ins 
concealment,  and  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  command  of 
his  son-in-law  ;  who  thus  added  a  third,  or  peihaps  a  fourth, 
emperor  to  the  number  of  his  victinis.  The  soldiers,  who 
united  the  rage  of  factious  citizens  with  the  savage  manners 
of  B-arbarians,  were  indulged,  without  control,  in  the  license 
of  rapine  and  murder  :  the  crowd  of  slaves  and  plel>eians, 
Avho  were  unconcerned  in  the  ca  ent,  could  only  gain  by  the 
indiscriminate  ])illage  ;  and  the  face  of  the  city  exhibited 
the  strange  contrast  of  stern  cruelty  and  dissolute  intem- 
perance.^^*^  Forty  days  after  this  calamitous  event,  the 
subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy  was  delivered,  by  a 
painful  disease,  from  the  tyi-ant  Kicimer,  who  bequeathed 
the  command  of  liis  army  to  his  nephcAv  Gundobald,  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  Burgundians.  In  the  same  year  all  the 
principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were  removed  from 
the  stage  ;  and  the  Avhole  reign  of  Olybrius,  whose  death 
does  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  violence,  is  included  Avith- 
in  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one  daughter,  the  off- 
spring of  his  marriage  Avith  Placidia  ;  and  the  family  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  tr-ansplanted  from  Spain  to  Constantino- 
church  of  St.  Peter.  See  Njirtlini  Eoma  Aii1i<^a.  p.  TT.  It  would  require  a 
tedious  dissertatiou  to  mark  the  cireuinstaiices,  iu  which  I  am  inclined  to  depart 
from  the  topography  of  that  learned  Koinan. 

^"'Nuper  Antheniii  et  Ricimeris  ( ivili  furore  puhverea  est.  Celasius  in  Epist. 
ad  Andromach.  apud  Baron.  A.  I)  40r».  No.  42,  Sigonius  (torn.  i.  1.  xiv.  de  Occi- 
dentali  Tmperio.  pn.  5\'2,  r,i:]),  and  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.lv.  pp.308, 
.100),  with  the  aid  of  a  less  imperfect  MS.  of  the  Historia  MisccUa.,  have  illus- 
trated this  dark  and  bloody  transaction. 

""  Stich  had  been  the  sa>va  ac  dcformis  u'he  tota  facics.  when  Pome  was 
assaulted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  A'espasian  (see  Tacit.  Tfist.  iii.  S2,  f^^^ ; 
and  every  cause  of  miscliief  had  since  acquired  much  additional  energy.  The 
revolution  of  ages  may  brinjj  r6nnd  the  same  calamites,  but  ages  may"  revolve 
witliOut  producing  a  Tacitus  to  describe  them. 
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pie,  was  propagated  in  the  female  line  as  far  as  the  eighth 
generation.^^^ 

Whilst  the  vac^ant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  law- 
less Barbarians,^-^  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was 
seriously  agitated  in  the  council  of  Leo.  The  empress 
Verina,  studious  to  promote  tlie  greatness  of  her  own 
family,  had  married  one  of  her  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos,  who 
succeeded  his  uncle  Marcellhius  m  the  sovereignty  of  Dal- 
matia,  a  more  solid  possession  than  the  title  which  he  was 
persuaded  to  accept,  of  Emperor  of  the  West.  But  the 
measures  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  so  languid  and  ir- 
resolute, that  many  months  elapsed  after  the  death  of  An- 
themius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before  their  destined  succes- 
sor could  show  himself,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  his 
Italian  subjects.  During  that  interval.  Glycerins,  an  obscure 
soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by  his  patron  Gundo- 
bald  ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war ;  the  pursuits  of  do- 
mestic ambition  recalled  him  beyOnd  the  Alps,"^  and  his 
client  was  permitted  to  exchange  the  Roman  sceptre  for  the 
bishopi-ic  of  Salona.  After  extinguishing  siich  a  competitor, 
the  emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  by  the 
Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of  Gaul ;  his  moral  virtues, 
and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated  ;  and  those  who 
derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  government,  announced, 
in  prophetic  strains,  the  restoration  of  the  public  felicity.^^* 
Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been  entertained)  were  con- 
founded within  tlie  term  of  a  single  year;  and  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  ceded  Auvergne  to  the  Visigoths,  is  the  only 
event  of  his  short  and  iuHorious  reig^n.  The  most  faitiiful 
subjects  of  Gaul  were  sacrificed,  by  the  Italian  emperor,  to 
the  hope  of  domestic  security ;  ^^^  but  his  repose  was  soon 

1"  See  Ducange,  FamilijB  Byzantin.  pp.  74,  75.  Areobiiidu.s.  wlio  appears  to 
have  married  tlie  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  the  eighth  descendant  of 
the  elder  Theodosiiis. 

112  ']  he  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire  are  faintly  marked  in  Tlieoph- 
ancs  (p.  102),  Jornandes  (c,  45,  p.  G79),  the  Chronicle  of  Murcellinns,  and  tlie 
Fragments  of  an  anonymons  writer,  i^ublishe*!  by  Valesins  at  the  end  of  Am- 
mianus  (pp.  716,  717).  If  Pliolins  had  not  been  so  wretchedly  concise,  we  i^hould 
derive  much  information  from  this  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Can- 
didas.    See  his  Extracts,  iip.  172-179. 

1"  See  CTreg.  Tnron.  1.  ii,  c.  2S,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  175.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn. 
i.  p.  fil3.  By  the  murder  or  d  ;ath  of  his  two  brothers,  Gundobald  acquired  the 
sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burguncly,  whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their 
discord. 

11*  Julius  Nepos  armis  pariter  snmmus  Augustus  ac  moribus.  Sidonius,  1.  v. 
ep.  10,  p.  146.  Nepos  had  given  to  Ecdi'ius  the  title  of  Patrician,  which  Anthe- 
mius  had  promised,  decessoris  Anthemii  fidem  absolvit.     See  1.  viii.  ep.  7,  p.  224. 

1''  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassa<lor  from  Nepos  to  llie  'N'isigoths.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  finen  Imperii  /.'«//V,'i  (Ennf)dins  in  SiVmond,  tom.  i.  pp. 
1G65-166!)).  His  pathetic  discourse  concealed  the  disgraceful  secret  which  soon 
excited  the  just  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  bishop  of  Clermont. 
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invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  tlie  Barbarian  confederates, 
who,  under  the  command  ot  Orestes,  their  general,  were  in 
full  march  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos  trembled  at  theii 
approach  ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escajjed  to  his  ships,  and  re- 
tired to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Adriatic.  By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his 
life  about  five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  between  an 
emperor  and  an  exile,  till  he  was  assassinated  at  Salona  by 
the  ungi-ateful  Glycerins,  who  was  translated,  perhaps  as  the 
reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.^^^ 

The  nations  who  had  asserted  their  independence  after 
the  death  of  Attila,  were  established,  by  the  right  of  pos- 
session or  conquest,  in  the  boundless  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube  ;  or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between  the 
river  and  the  Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their  youth  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  confederates^  who  formed  the  defence  and 
the  terror  of  Italy  ;^"  and  in  this  promiscuous  multitude, 
the  names  of  the  Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Tur- 
cilingi,  and  the  Rugians,  appear  to  have  predominated. 
The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imitated  by  Ores- 
tes,^^^  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the  father  of  the  last 
Roman  emperor  of  the  West.  Orestes,  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  History,  had  never  deserted 
his  country.  His  birth  and  fortunes  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Pannonia.  When  that  prov- 
ince was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Attila,  his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained  the  office  of  his  secre- 
tary, and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
to  represent  the  person,  and  signify  the  commands,  of  tl)e 
imperious  monarch.  The  death  of  that  conqueror  restored 
him  to  his  freedom;  and  Orestes  might  honorably  refuse 
either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian  desert, 
or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the  dominion 
'  of  Pannonia.  He  rtreiferred  the  service  of  the  Italian  princes, 
the  successors  of  Valentinian;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  quali- 


"SMalfhns,  amidPliot.  p.  172.  Emiod,  Enieram.  Ixxxii.  in  Sirmond.  Oper. 
torn.  i.  p.  1S70.  Sotno  doubt  may,  however,  be  raised  on  the  identity  of  the  em- 
peror and  tb(!  firobbisliop. 

^17  Onr  knowledfre  of  these  mercenaries,  M'ho  subverted  the  Western  empire, 
is  derived  from  Trooopins  (de  BeU.  Gotiiico,  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  ^OS").  The  popnlnr  opin- 
ion, and  tlie  recent  historians,  represent  Odoacer  in  the  false  lieiit  of  a  a^rniuier^ 
and  a  l:\nn,  vvlio  invaded  Tlaly  with  an  arniv  of  forf^iTners,  hi",  native  pnhio'^t«. 

"3  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  qnando  Attila  ad  Italiamvenit.se  illi  i"nyit,  et 
ejus  notarins  factus  fnerat.  .Anonvm.  Vales,  p.  71G.  He  i«;  mistaken  in  the  date ; 
but  we  may  credit  his  assertion,  that  the  secretary  of  Attila  was  the  father  of 
Augustulus. 
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fications  of  courage,  industry,  and  experience,  he  advanced 
with  rapid  steps  in  the  military  profession,  till  he  was  ele- 
vated, by  the  favor  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities  of  patri- 
cian, and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These  troops  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the  character  and  author- 
ity of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  conversed  with 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  their  national  chieftains,  by  long  habits  of  familiarity 
and  friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms  ai^ainst 
the  obscure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim  their  obedience  ; 
and  when  Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  declined  the 
purple,  they  consented,  with  the  same  facility,  to  acknowl- 
edge his  son  Augustulus,  as  the  emperor  of  the  West.  By 
the  abdication  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had  now  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  he  soon  discovei-ed,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  perjury  and  in- 
gratitude, which  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  will  be  retorted 
against  himself ;  and  that  the  precarious  sovereign  of  Italy 
was  only  permitted  to  choose,  whether  he  would  be  the 
slave,  or  the  victim,  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The 
dangerous  alliance  of  these  strangei-s  had  oppressed  and  in- 
sulted the  last  remains  of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At 
each  revolution,  their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented  ; 
but  their  insolence  increased  in  a  still  iiiore  extravagant  de- 
gree ;  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Africa,  Avhose  victorious  arms  had  acquired  an 
independent  and  perpetual  inlieritance  ;  and  they  insisted 
on  their  peremptory  demand,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  should  be  immediately  divided  among  them.  Ores- 
tes, with  a  spirit,  which,  in  another  situation,  might  be  en- 
titled to  our  esteem,  chose  rather  to  encounter  the  rage  of 
an  armed  multitude,  than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  inno- 
cent people.  He  rejected  the  audacious  demand  ;  and  his 
refusal  was  favorable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoacer;  a  bold 
Barbarian,  who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers,  tliat,  if  they 
dared  to  associate  under  his  command,  they  might  soon  ex- 
tort the  justice  which  had  been  denied  to  their  dutiful  peti- 
tions. From  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Italy,  the  con- 
federates, actuated  by  the  same  resentment  and  the  same 
hopes,  impatiently  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular 
leader  ;  and  the  unfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the 
torrent,  liastily  retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  tiie 
episcopal  seat  of  the  holy  Epiphanites.  Pavia  was  immedi- 
ately besieged,  the  fortifications  were  stormed,  the  town  was 
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pillaged;  and  although  the  bishop  might  labor,  with  much 
zeal  and  some  success,  to  save  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  the  chastity  of  female  captives,  the  tumult  could  only 
be  appeased  by  the  execution  of  Orestes.-^^^  His  brother 
Paul  was  slain  in  an  action  near  Kavenna;  and  the  helpless 
Augustulus,  who  could  no  longer  command  the  respect,  was 
reduced  to  implore  the  clemency,  of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon,  who, 
in  some  remarkable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes  him- 
self.* The  honor  of  an  ambassador  should  be  exempt  from 
suspicion  ;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  this  apparent  guilt  was  expi- 
ated by  his  merit  or  repentance:  his  rank  was  eminent  and 
cons2:)icuous ;  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Attila ;  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  who  guarded,  in  their  turn,  the 
royal  village,  consisted  of  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  his  immediate 
and  hereditary  subjects.  In  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they 
still  adhered  to  the  Huns  ;  and,  more  than  twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  name  of  Edecon  is  honorably  mentioned,  in  their 
unequal  contests  with  the  Ostrogoths;  which  was  terminated, 
after  tv/o  bloody  battles,  by  the  defeat  and  dispei-sion  of  the 
Sc3aTi.^-^  Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  survive  this 
national  calamity,  left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to 
struggle  with  adversity,  and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by 
ra])ine  or  service,  the  faithful  followers  of  their  exile.  Onulf 
directed  his  steps  towards  Constantinople,  where  he  sullied, 
by  the  assassination  of  a  generous  benefactor,  the  fame  which 
he  had  acquired  in  arms.  His  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wan- 
dering life  among  the  Barbarians  of  Xoricum,  witli  a  mind 
and  a  fortune  suited  to  the  most  desperate  adventures;  and 
when  he  had  fixed  his  choice,  lie  piously  visited  the  cell  of 
Severinus,  the   popular  saint  of  the  country,  to  solicit  his 

^"  Seo  Ennodiua  (in  Viu  Epiplian.  Sirmoiul,  torn.  i.  pp.  1669,1670)  Tie  .adds 
weight  to  the  narrative  of  Procopius,  though  we  may  doubt  wliethtr  the  devil 
aetuiillv  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia,  to  dislrest!  the  bisho;)  mid  his  liock. 

'-' doriiandes,  c.  53,  54,  pp.  G'Jli-6ii.5.  I\I.  de  liuat  (ills'.  de.s  I'euples  de  I'En- 
rope.  loui.  viii  pp.  221-22H)  lias  clearly  explained  the  origin  and  adventires  of 
0(loafer.  I  am  alnu«!.  inclined  to  beU»!ve  that  he  was  the  same  who  pillaged 
A ngciK,  and  corn niaiuUHl  a  lleeL  of  Saxon  pirates  on  the  cceaii.  (ireg.  Turoii.  1. 
ii.  c.  is,  ill  lorn,  ii,  p.  ITO.t 


*  Manso  observes  that  the  evidence  wludi  identifies  Edecon,  the  fa  her  of 
Odoacer,  with  the  colleague  of  C)vet;to8,  is  not  conclusive.  (Ie8;la>  htc  de.s  Ost- 
Ciothisclien  lici«.lies,  p,  u2.  But  St.  Martin  inclines  to  ngroe  with  Gibbon,  note, 
vi.  7.-).— .M. 

t  According  to  St,  Martin  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  conjecture,  vii.  75. 
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approbation  and  blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would 
not  admit  the  lofty  stature  of  Odoacer :  he  was  obliged  to 
stoop ;  but  in  that  humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern 
the  symptoms  of  his  future  greatness ;  and  addressing  him 
in  a  prophetic  tone,  "Pursue''  (said  he)  "your  design;  pro- 
ceed to  Italy ;  you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse  garment 
of  skins',  and  your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  the  liberality 
of  your  mind,"^^  The  Barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honor- 
able rank  in  the  guards.  His  manners  were  gradually  pol- 
ished, his  military  skill  was  improved,  and  the  confederates 
of  Italy  would  not  have  elected  him  for  their  general,  unless 
the  exploits  of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion  of 
his  courage  and  capacity. -^^'^  Their  military  acclamations 
saluted  him  with  the  title  of  king;  but  he  abstained,  during 
his  whole  reign,  from  the  use  of  the  purple  and  diadem,^^* 
lest  he  should  offend  those  princes,  whose  subjects,  by  their 
accidental  mixture,  had  formed  the  victorious  army,  which 
time  and  policy  might  insensibly  unite  into  a  gi-eat  nation. 
Royalty  was  familiar  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  submis- 
sive people  of  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  mur- 
mur, the  authority  which  he  sliould  condescend  to  exercise 
as  the  vicegerent  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  But  Odoacer 
had  resolved  to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  office; 
and  such  is  the  weight  of  antique  prejudice,  tliat  it  required 
some  boldness  and  penetration  to  discover  the  extreme  facil- 
ity of  the  enterprise.  The  unfortunate  Augustulus  was 
made  the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace:  he  signified  his 
resignation  to  the  senate;  and  that  assembly,  in  their  last 
act  of  obedience  to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  An  epistle 
was  addressed,  by  their  unanimous  decree,  to  the  emperor 

12^  Vade  ad  Italiam,  vade  vilissitnla  luinc  pellibiis  coopertis  :  sed  multis  cito 
plurima  largiturua.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes  the  life  of  St.  Severinus, 
which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  unknown  and  valuable  history  ;  it  was  com- 
posed by  hi.s  disciple  Eugippius  (A.  D.  .511)  thirty  years  after  his  death.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  pp.  1G8-1S1. 

122  Theophanes,  who  culls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  he  was  educated,  nursed 
(Tpai/zei/Tos),  in  Italy  (p.  102) ;  and  as  this  strong  expression  will  not  bear  a  literal 
interpretation,  it  must  be  explained  by  long  .service  in  the  Imperial  guards. 

^'•^  Nomen  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  cum  tamen  neque  purpura  nee  regalibus 
uteretur  insignlbus.  Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  A.  D.  47(i.  He  seems  to  have  assumed 
the  abstract  title  of  a  king,  without  applying  it  to  any  particular  nation  or  coun- 
try.* 


*  Manso  observes  that  Odoacer  never  called  himself  king  of  Italy,  did  not  as- 
sume the  purple,  and  no  coins  are  extant  with  his  name.  Geschichte  Osfc-Goth. 
Belches,  p.  36— "^r 

Vol.  III.— 17 
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Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Leo ;  who  had  lately 
been  restored,  after  a  short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne. 
They  solemnly  "disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  the  wish,  of 
continuing  any  longer  the  Imperial  succession  in  Italy; 
since,  in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch  is  suf- 
ficient to  pervade  and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  tlie 
East  and  the  West.  In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  they  consent  that  the  seat  of  universal  empire 
shall  be  transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  ;  and  they 
basely  renounce  the  right  of  choosing  their  master,  tlie  only 
vestige  that  yet  remained  of  the  authority  which  had  given 
laws  to  the  world.  The  republic  (they  i-epeat  that  name 
without  a  blush)  might  safely  confide  in  tlie  civil  and  mili- 
tary virtues  of  Odoacer ;  and  they  humbly  request,  that  the 
emperor  would  invest  him  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy."  The  deputies  of 
the  senate  were  received  at  Constantinople  with  some  marks 
of  displeasure  and  indignation  :  and  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  audience  of  Zeno,  he  sternly  reproached  them 
with  their  treatment  of  the  two  emperors,  Antliemius  and 
Nepos,  whom  the  East  had  successively  granted  to  the 
prayers  of  Italy.  "The  first"  (continued  he)  "you  liave 
murdered  ;  the  second  you  have  expelled  ;  but  the  second  is 
still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is  your  lawful  sovereign." 
But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted  the  hopeless  cause  of 
his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the 
title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his  honor 
in  the  several  quarters  of  liome ;  he  entertained  a  friendly, 
though  ambiguous,  correspondence  Avith  the  jKitrician  Odoa- 
cer; and  he  gratefully  accepted  the  Imperial  ensigns,  tlie 
sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  palace,  which  the  Bar- 
barian was  not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  sight  of  the 
people.^-* 

In  the  space  of  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian,  nine  emperors  had  successively  disa])peared  ;  and 
the  son  of  Orestes,  a  youtli  recommended  only  by  his  beauty, 
would  be  the  least  entitled  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  if  his 
reign,  which  was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable  era  in  the 
liistory  of  mankind. ^^^     The  patrician  Orestes  had  married 

124  Malchus,  wlioae  loss  excites  our  rei'vet,  has  preserved  (in  Excerpt.  Legat. 
p.  0:5)  this  extraordiiiaiy  embassy  from  the  senate  to  Zeno.  The  anonymous 
fraj^'inent  (p.  717),  and  the  extract  from  Candidus  (^apiul  Phot.  p.  176),  are  likewise 
of  some  nse. 

^2'' The  precise  year  in  which  the  Westei-n  enjpire  was  extinguished,  is  not 
poaitively  ascertained.    Tho  vulgar  era  of  A.  D.  470  apjKais  to  have  the  sanction 
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the  daughter  of  Count  Romulus^  of  Petovio  in  N'oricum  : 
the  name  of  Augustus^  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of 
power,  was  knovv^n  at  Aquileia  as  a  familiar  surname  ;  and 
the  appellations  of  the  two  great  founders,  of  the  city  and 
of  the  monarchy,  were  thus  strangely  united  in  the  last  of 
their  successors.^-^  The  son  of  Orestes  assumed  and  dis- 
graced the  names  of  Romulus  Augustus;  but  the  first  was 
corru])ted  into  Momyllus,  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  second 
has  been  changed  by  the  Latins  into  the  contemptible  di- 
minutive Augustulus.  The  life  of  this  inoffensive  youth 
was  spared  by  the  generous  clemency  of  Odoacer ;  who  dis- 
missed him,  with  his  whole  family,  from  the  Imperial  palace, 
fixed  his  annual  allowance  at  six  thousand  i:)ieces  of  gold, 
and  assigned  the  castle  of  LucuUus,  in  Campania,  for  the 
place  of  his  exile  or  retirement. ^'^'^  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war,  they  were  attract- 
ed by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  Campania ;  and  the 
country-house  of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Liternum  exhibited  a 
lasting  model  of  their  rustic  sim2:>licity.^-^  The  delicious 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  ^Sfaples  were  crowded  with  villas  ;  and 
Sylla  applauded  the  masterly  skill  of  his  rival,  who  had 
seated  himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Misenum,  that 
commands,  on  every  side,  tlie  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  horizon.-"^  The  villa  of  Marius  was  pur- 
chased, within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullas,  and  the  price  had 
increased  from  two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  more  than 

of  authentic  chronicles.  But  the  two  dates  assij?ned  by  Jomandes  (c.  4G,  p.  680) 
would  delay  that  great  event  to  the  year  479  ;  and  though  M.  do  Buat  has  over- 
looked Ai.?  evidence,  he  produces  (torn.  viii.  i)p.  261-288)  many  collateral  circum- 
stances in  support  of  the  same  opinion. 

'-*  See  his  medals  in  Ducange  <Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  81),  Priscus  (Excerpt.  Legat. 
p.  r,6),  Malfei  (Ossei-vazioni  LeLteraiie,  torn.  ii.  p.  314).  We  may  allege  a  famous 
and  similar  case.  The  meanest  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  assumed  the  illus- 
trious name  of  PatrirAux,  which,  by  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  has  been  com- 
municated to  a  whole  nation. 

127  liigrediens  autem  Ravennam  deposuit  Augustulum  de  regno,  cujua  infan- 
tiam  misertus_  concessit  ei  sanguinem ;  et  quia  pulcher  erat,  tamcn  donavit  ei 
reditum  sex  millia  solidos.  et  misit  cum  intra  Campaniam  cwva.  parentibus  suis 
libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716.  Jornandes  says  (c.  46,  p.  680),  in  Lucul- 
lano  Campania?  castello  exilii  pcrna  damnavit. 

128  See  tlie  eloquent  Declamation  of  Sener-a  (Epist.  Ixxxvi).  The  philosopher 
might  have  recollected,  that  all  luxury  is  relative;  and  that  the  ehler  Scipio, 
whose  manners  were  polished  by  study  and  conversation,  was  himself  accused  of 
that  vice  by  his  nider  contempoiarie-!'(Livy,  xxix.  ID). 

_i29  Sylla,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  peritia  castrametancH  (Plin. 
Hist.  Natnr.  xviii.  7).  Ph.Tjdrug,  who  makes  its  sliadv  walks  (hefa  viridia)  the 
scene  of  au  insipid  fable  (ii.  5),  has  thus  described  the  situation  ;— 

Casar  Tiherius  quum  petens  Neapolim, 
In  Misenensem  A-illam  venissit  suam  ; 
Qune  monte  summo  posita  Lncnlli  manu 
Prospectat  Siculum  et  prospicit  Tuscum  mare. 
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fourscore  tliousancl,  pounds  sterling.^^^  It  was  adorned  by 
the  new  proprietor  with  Grecian  arts  and  Asiatic  treas- 
ures ;  and  the  liouses  and  gardens  of  Luculhis  obtained  a 
distinguished  rank  in  the  list  of  Imperial  j^alaces.^^^  When 
the  Yandals  became  formidable  to  the  sea-coast,  the  Lucul- 
lan villa,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  gi-adually  as- 
sumed the  strength  and  appellation  of  a  strong  castle,  the 
obscure  retreat  of  the  la^t  emperor  of  the  West.  About 
twenty  years  after  that  great  revolution,  it  was  couA-erted 
into  a  church  and  monastery,  to  receiA'C  the  bones  of  St. 
Severinus.  They  securely  reposed,  amidst  the  broken  tro- 
phies of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century;  when  the  fortifications,  which  might 
afford  a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  demolished 
by  the  people  of  Naples. ^^^ 

Odoacer  was  the  first  Barbarian  who  reigned  in  Italy, 
over  a  people  who  had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority 
above  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the  Romans 
still  excites  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly  sym- 
pathize with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of  their 
degenerate  posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had 
gradually  subdued  the  proud  consciousness  of  freedom  and 
glory.  In  the  age  of  Roman  virtue  the  provinces  were  sub- 
ject to  the  arras,  and  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the 
republic ;  till  those  laws  were  subverted  by  civil  dis- 
cord, and  both  the  city  and  the  provinces  became  the 
servile  property  of  a  tyrant.  The  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  alleviated  or  disguised  their  abject  slavery, 
were  abolished  by  time  and  violence  ;  the  Italians  alter- 
nately lamented  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  sov- 
ereigns, whom  they  detested  or  despised  ;  and  the  succes- 
sion of  five  centuries  inflicted  the  various  evils  of  military 
license,  capricious  despotism,  and  elaborate  o])|)res8i()n. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Barbarians  had  emerged  from 

»3o  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myriads  of  draoh- 
mie.  Yet  even  in  the  possession  of  Marius,  it  was  a  hixuvioiis  retirement.  The 
Komans  derided  liis  indolence  ;  they  soon  bewailed  his  activity.  See  Plutarch, 
in  Mario,  tom.  ii.  p.  521. 

131  LuculluH  had  other  villas  of  eqiial,  though  various,  magnific  noe,  at  Bala?, 
Naples,  Tusculum,  i<to.  He  boasted  that  ho  changed  his  climate  with  the  storka 
and  cranes.    Plutnrch.  in  Lucull.  tom.  iii.  p.  ICo. 

»32  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  A.  J).  482.  Six  years  afterwards,  his  body, 
which  scattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his  disciples  into  Italv. 
The  devotion  of  a  Neapolitan  lady  invited  the  saint  to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  tlie 
place  of  Auguatulus,  who  was  probnblv  no  more.  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  4%,  No.  50,  51)  and  Tillemont  (M(''m.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  pp.  178-1S1),  from  the 
original  life  by  Eugippius.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of  SeverinuB  to 
Naples  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece. 
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obscurity  and  contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  Germany  and 
Scythia  were  introduced  into  tlie  provinces,  as  the  servants, 
the  allies,  and  at  length  the  masters,  of  the  Tloraans,  whom 
they  insulted  or  protected.  The  hatred  of  the  people  was 
suppressed  by  fear ;  they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendor 
of  the  martial  chiefs  who  were  invested  with  the  feonors  of 
the  empire,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  lono^  depended  on  the 
sword  of  those  formidable  strangers.  The  stern  Ricimer, 
who  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Italy,  liad  exercised  the  pow- 
er, without  assuming  the  title,  of  a  king ;  and  the  patient 
Romans  were  insensibly  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  roy- 
alty of  Odoacer  and  his  Barbaric  successors. 

The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  higli  station 
to  which  his  valor  and  fortune  had  exalted  him  :  his  savage 
manners  were  polislied  by  the  habits  of  convei-sation  ;  and 
he  respected,  though  a  conqueror  and  a  Barbarian,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  even  the  prejudices,  of  his  subjects.  After 
an  interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer  restored  the  consulshi]> 
of  the  West.  For  hhnself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined 
an  honor  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East ;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively  filled  by  eleven 
of  the  most  illustrious  senators ;  ^^^  and  the  list  is  adorned 
by  the  respectable  name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues  claimed 
the  friendship  and  grateful  applause  of  Sid  on  ins,  his  client. -^^^ 
The  laws  of  the  emperors  were  stricily  enforced,  and  the 
civil  administration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  Prae- 
torian praifect  and  his  subordinate  ofl[icers.  Odoacer  de- 
volved on  the  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  and  oppressive 
task  of  collecting  the  public  revenue  ;  but  he  reserved  for 
himself  the  merit  of  seasonable  and  popular  indulgence.^^ 
Like  the  rest  of  tlie  Barbarians,  he  had  been  instructed  in 
the  Arian  heresy  ;  but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  episco])al 
characters ;  and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  attest  the  toler- 
ation which  they  enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  required 
the  interposition  of  his  pr^efect  Basilius  in  the  choice  of  a 
Roman  pontiff :  the  decree  which  restrained  the  clergy  from 

"3  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  foxind  1n  Pa.c:!  or  Muratori,  The  consuls  named 
by  Odoacer,  or  perliapsby  the  Koman  senate,' appear  to  liave  been  acknowledged 
in  tlie  Eastern  empire. 

13*  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (1.  i.  epist.  9,  p.  22,  edit.  Sirmond)  has  compared  the 
two  leading  senators  of  his  time  (A.  D.  468),  Gennadius  Avienus  and  Csecina 
Basihus.  To  the  former  he  as<i[,'n8  the  specious,  to  the  latter  the  solid,  virtues 
of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilius  junior,  possibly  his  son,  was  consul  in  the 
year  480. 

135  Epiphanius  interceded  for  tlie  people  of  Pavia  ;  and  the  king  first  granted 
an  indulgence  of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  from  the  opprei-sion  of 
Pelagius,  the  Prsetorian  praifect  (Enuodius  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphan..  in  Sirmond. 
Oper.  torn.  i.  pp.  1670-1672).  x  *-         ,  ^ 
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alienating  their  lands  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  "vvhose  devotion  Avould  have  been  taxed  to  re- 
pair the  dilapidations  of  the  church.-^^^  Italy  was  protected 
by  the  arms  of  its  conqueror ;  and  its  frontiers  were  re- 
spected by  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so 
long  insulted  the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer  passed 
the  Adriatic,  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  Nepos, 
and  to  acquire  the  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia.  He 
passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Xoricum  from 
Fava,  or  Feletheus,  king  of  the  Rugians,  who  held  his  resi- 
dence beyond  the  Danube.  The  king  was  vanquished  in 
battle,  and  led  away  prisoner ;  a  numerous  colony  of  cap- 
tives and  subjects  was  transplanted  into  Italy  ;  and  Rome, 
after  a  long  period  of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  claim  the 
triumph  of  her  Barbarian  master.^^' 

Notwithstanding  the  i)rudence  and  success  of  Odoacer, 
his  kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prosj^ect  of  misery  and  deso- 
lation. Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture 
had  been  felt  in  Italy;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended  on  the 
accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.-^^^  In  the  division  and 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  Egypt 
and  Africa  were  Avith drawn  ;  the  numbers  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants continually  diminished  with  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the  irretrievable  losses 
of  war,  famine,^^^  and  pestilence.  St.  Ambrose  has  deplored 
the  ruin  of  a  populous  district,  which  had  been  once  adorned 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Regium  and 
Placentia."*^  Pope  Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer ;  and 
lie  affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that  in  Emilia,  Tuscany, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost 
extirpated."^     The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the 

13«  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  483,  No.  10-15.  Sixteen  years  afterwards 
the  h-regular  proceedings  of  Basilius  were  condemjied  by  Tope  Symniaolius  in  a 
Koman  synod. 

1^^  The  wars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gest. 
Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  19,  p.  757,  edit.  Grot.),  and  in  the  two  Chronicles  of  Cassiodonis 
and  Ciispinian.  The  life  of  St.  Severinus  by  Eugippins,  which  the  count  do 
Buat  (Hist,  dcs  Pcuples,  &c.,  torn.  viii.  c.  1,  4,  8,  9)  has  diligently  studied,  illus- 
trates the  ruin  of  Noricum  and  the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

^•"*  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  .53.  The  Recherches  sur  I'Administration  des  Terres  chez 
les  Romains  (pp.  .351-361)  clearly  state  the  progress  of  internal  decay. 

1^9  A  famine,  which  afHictcd  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  Odoacer,  king 
of  the  Heruli,  is  eloquently  described,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  a  French  poet  (^Lcs 
]\IoiB,  torn.  ii.  pp.  174,  200,  edit,  in  12nio).  I  am  ignorant  from  whence  he  derives 
his  information  ;  but  I  am  well  assured  that  he  relates  some  facts  incompatible 
with  the  truth  of  liistory. 

1*"  See  the  xxxixth  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Muratori,  sopra 
le  Antichiti  Italiane,  ton\.  i.  Dissert,  xxi.  p.  351. 

Ill  .Emilia,  Tuscia,  ceteraeque  provinci-.c  in  quibus  hominum  prope  nullus  ex- 
sistit.  Gelasius,  Epistt  ad  Andromachuin,  ap.  Barouium,  Annal  Eccles.  A.  D, 
496,  No.  36. 
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hand  of  their  master,  perislied  or  disappeared  as  soon  as  Ids 
liberality  was  su2:>pressed  ;  tlie  decline  of  the  arts  reduced 
the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and  want ;  and  the 
senators,  who  miglit  support  Avith  patience  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury.* 
One  tliird  of  those  ample  estates,  to  Avhich  the  ruin  of  Italy 
is  originally  imputed, ^'*^  was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
querors. Injuries  were  aggravated  by  insults  :  the  sense  of 
actual  sufferings  was  imbittered  by  the  fear  of  more  dread- 
ful evils  ;  and  as  new  lands  were  allotted  to  new  swarms  of 
Barbarians,  each  senatoi*  was  apprehensive  lest  the  arbitrary 
surveyors  should  approach  his  favorite  villa,  or  his  most 
profitable  farm.  The  least  unfortunate  were  those  who  sub- 
mitted without  a  murmur  to  the  power  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist.'  Since  they  desired  to  live,  they  owed  some 
gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared  their  lives  ;  and 
since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes,  the  por- 
tion which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure  and  volun- 
tary gift.^'*^  The  distress  of  Italy  f  was  mitigated  by  the 
prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  him- 
self, as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
a  licentious  and  turbulent  multitude.  The  kings  of  the 
Barbarians  were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murdered, 
by  their  native  subjects,  and  the  various  bands  of  Italian 
mercenaries,  who  associated  under  the  standard  of  an  elec- 
tive general,  claimed  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom  and 
raj^ine.  A  monarchy  destitute  of  national  union,  and  hered- 
itary right,  hastened  to  its  dissolution.  After  a  reign  of 
fourteen  years,  Odoacer  M'as  op])resscd  by  the  superior 
genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  a  hero  alike 
excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government,  who  re- 
stored an  age  of  peace  and  prosj^erity,  and  whose  name  still 
excites  and  deserves  the  attention  of  mankind. 

'■i^  Verumque  confitentibus,  latif  undia  perdidere  Italiaui.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xviii.  7. 

'•>•'  Such  are  tlie  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  whiclv  Cicero  (ad 
Faniiliares,  Jib.  ix.  Epist.  17)  suygcstf*  to  his  friend  Papirius  Pa;tus,  under  the 
military  despotism  of  CsRsar.  The  argument,  however,  of  "  vivere  pulcherrinium 
duxi,"  is  more  forcibly  addressed  to  a  Roman  ijhilosopher,  who  possessed  the  free 
alternative  of  life  or  death. 

*  Denina  supposes  that  the  Barbarians  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  turn 
their  attention  to  agriculture.  Italy,  either  imperfectly  cultivated,  or  not  at  all, 
by  the  indolent  or  ruined  proi^rietors,  not  only  could  not  f  urni.sh  the  imposts,  on 
which  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  depended,  but  not  even  a  certain  sujjply  of  tlie 
necessaries  of  life.  The  neighboring  coinitricH  were  jiow  occupied  by  warlike 
nations  ;  the  supplies  of  corn  from  Africa  were  cut  off ;  foreign  commerce  near- 
ly destrovcd  ;  they  could  not  look  for  supplies  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  through- 
out which  the  agriculture  had  been  long  in  a  state  of  progressive  but  rapid  de- 
pression.    (Denina,  Rev.  <ritivlia.  1.  v.  c.  i  "(—M. 

t  Compare,  on  the  desolation  and  <'han<'e  of  property  in  Italy,  Manso, 
Geschichte  dcs  Ost-Gothischcn  Reiches,  Part  ii.  p.  7;J,  ct  ticq.— M. 
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CriAPTER  XXXVII, 

OKiGiiN',  progk:e:ss,  ani>  effeOts  of  the  moxasttc  life. — 

CONVERSION    OF  THE    1JARBAKIAN&  TO    CHRISTIANITY  AXI> 

ARIANISM. PERSECUTION  OF  THE  VANDALS  IN  AFRICA. 

EXTINCTION  OF  ARIANISM  AMONG  THE  BARBARIANS. 

The  indissoluble  connection  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  has  compelled^  and  encouraged^  me  to  rMate  the  prog- 
ress, tlie  persecutions,  the  establishnienty  the  divisions^  tlie 
iinal  triumph,  and  the  gi^adual  corruption,  of  Christianity. 
I  liave  purposely  delayed  the  consideration  of  two  religious 
events,  interesting  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  im- 
portant in  the  decline  and  fall  of  tlie  Koman  empire.  I.  The 
institution  of  the  monastic  life;^  and,  II.  The  conversion 
of  the  northern  Barbarians. 

I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of  the 
vuhjar  and  the  Ascetic  Christians.^  Tlie  loose  and  imper- 
fect practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier  or  merchant, 
reconciled  their  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  Avith  the 
exercise  of  their  profession,  the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and 
the  indulgence  of  their  passions  ;  but  the  Ascetics,  who 
obeyed  and  abused  tlio  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  Avere  in- 
spired by  the  savnge  enthusiasm  Aviiich  represents  man  as  a 
criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant.  They  seriously  renounced 
the  business,  and  the  ])leasures,  of  the  age  ;  abjured  the  use 
of  A\ ine,  of  llesh,  and  of  marriage;  cliastised  their  body, 
mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  jnisery,  as 
tlie  price  of  eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
the. Ascetics  fled  from  a  })r<^fane  and  degenerate  Avorld,  to 
perpetual   solitude,   or   religious    society.      Like   the   first 

^  Tlie  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  hcen  Jabonously  discupsed  ])y 
TliomaRsin  (Discipline  do  rl^glisc,  t<nn.  i.  pp.  llli)-142G>  and  Helyot  (liist.  (k-a 
(Jnlrc»  Mona.stiquc'S,  toin.  i.  pp.  l-Od).  Those  authors  arc  very  learned  snd  lolor 
ably  honest,  and  their  dilTerence  of  opinion  kIiows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent. 
Yet  the  cautions  I'rotestant,  who  distrusts  nv)/  popish  guides,  may  consult  the 
Bcvcnth  book  of  Bingham's  <  hristian  Antiquities. 

2  See  Kuseb.  Demonstrat.  I\van!r<d.  (1.  i.  pp. '20,  2!,  edit.  GrnBC.  Rob.  Slephani, 
Paris,  154')).  In  hi.H  Ecclesiastical  History,  puldishcd  twelve  yeara  afier  the 
Demonstration,  Eusebius  (1.  li.  c.  11)  a  scrls  the  Chrislianitv  of  the  'Jherapcntse  , 
i)ut  ho  appears  ignorant  that  a  similar  institution,  was  actually  revived  m  Egypt 
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Christians  of  Jerusalem,^*  they  resigned  the  use,  or  the 
property,  of  their  temporal  possessions ;  established  reguLar 
communities  of  the  same  sex,  and  a  simiLar  disposition  ;  and 
assumed  the  names  of  Hermits^  3Io7iks^  and  AnacJioretSy 
expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial 
desert-  They  soon  acquired  the  respect  of  the  world,  Avhicli 
they  despised  ;  and  the  loudest  applause  was  bestowed  on 
this  Divine  Philosophy,^  which  surpassed,  without  tlic  aid 
of  science  or  reason,  the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian 
schools.  The  monks  might  indeed  contend  with  the  Stoics, 
in  the  contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain  and  of  death  :  the  Py- 
tha2:orean  silence  and  submission  were  revived  in  their  ser- 
-vile  discipline  ;  and  they  disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  Cynics 
themselves,  all  the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil  society. 
But  the  votad-ies  of  this  Divine  Philosophy  aspired  to  imi- 
tate a  purer  and  more  perfect  model.  They  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  retired  to  the  desert ;  ^ 
and  they  restored  the  devout  and  contemplative  life,  Avhich 
Jiad  been  instituted  by  the  Essen ians,  in  Palestine  and 
Eg3'pt.  The  ])hiloso])hic  eye  of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with 
astonishment  a  solitary  people,  who  dwelt  among  the  ])alm- 
trees  near  the  Dead  Sea;  who  subsisted  without  monev, 
who  were  propagated  without  women  ;  and  who  derived 
from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind  a  perpetual 
supj)ly  of  voluntary  associates.^ 

Egypt,  the  fruitful   parent   of  superstition,  afforded  the 

*  Cassian  (CoHat.  xviii.  5)  claims  this  origin  for  the  iu=;titation  of  fcsnobiteSy 
which  t^radually  decayed  tiU  it  was  rcstore<l  by  Antony  and  his  disciples. 

-  '0(/)«At;n.(jiTa.Toi'  yip  tl  ^prjixa  e  ?  dr,_;pui;ro'j?  eA^oycra  TTajj  i  Wtou  ;)  TOiaVT.;  (|)iAo'TO(/)ia, 

These  are  the  expressive  wor(l3  of  Sozomen,  wlio  copiously  and  agreeably  de- 
Bcribes  (1.  i  o.  12,  13,  H)  the  orijjin  and  progress  of  this  i:ioiikish  philosophy  (see 
Suicer  Tliesaii.  J-^ccles.  toiu.  ii  p.  1-141).  Some  modern  wi-^ters,  Lipsius  (tom.  iv. 
p.  44S,  Manuduct  ad  Philosoph.  Stoic,  iii.  13)  and  La  IMothe  Je  N'aycr  (torn.  ix. 
de  la  Vertu  des  Payens,  pp.  228-2G2),  have  compared  the  Carmelites  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  Ihe  Cynics  to  tlie  Capucins. 

^  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigi-ee,  in  regular  succession,  from  tlie 
prophet  Elijah  (s:ie  the  Theses  of  Beziers,  A.  D.  1C82,  in  Bayle'sKonvelhs  de  la 
Kepublique  d-s  Lettres,  CEuvrea,  torn.  i.  j).  82,  &c.,  and  the  prolix  irony  of  the 
Ordres  MonasUques,  an  anonymous  work,  tom.  i.  pp.  1-133,  Berlin,  1751).  Pome, 
and  the  inquisition  of-  Spain,  sihinced  the  profane  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Flanders  (Ilelyot,  Hist,  dcs  Ordres  Monastiques,  tom.  i.  pp.  2*^2-30'),  and  the 
statue  of  Klijah,  the  Carmelite,  lias  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
(Voyages  dn  P.  Labat,  tom.  iii.  p.  87). 

f"  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  If).  Geiis  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  prajter  ceteras  mira,  sino 
ull.\  femiui,  oinni  venere  alxlic.ata,  sine  pecunia.  socia  palmarum.  Ita  per  si^cu- 
loriuo  millia  (incl-edihile  dictu)  gens  seterna  est  iii  qui  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn 
foDCunda  illia  aliorum  vitai  poenitentia  est.  He  places  them  just  beyond  the  nox- 
iou;  iniUienco  of  the  lake,  ami  names  PZngaddi  andMassada  as  the  nearest  towns. 
The  Lanra,  and  monastery  of  St.  Sabas.  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this  place. 
See  Roland   Palestin.,  tom.  1   p.  295  ;  tom.  ii.  pp.  TG3,  874,  880,  8D0, 

*  It  has  before  b.;en  shown  that  the  lirst  Christian  community  was  not  strictly 
coenobitic.    See  vol.  ii.— M. 
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first  example  of  the  monastic  life.  Antony,*^  an  illiterate  ^ 
youth  of  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patri- 
mony,^ deserted  his  family  and  native  home,  and  executed 
his  monastic  penance  with  original  and  intrepid  fanaticism. 
After  a  long  and  painful  novitiate,  among  the  tombs,  and 
in  a  ruined  tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the  desert  three 
days' journey  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile;  discovered  a 
lonely  spot,  Avhich  possessed  the  advantages  of  shade  and 
water,  and  fixed  his  last  residence  on  Mount  Colzim,  near 
the  Red  Sea ;  where  an  ancient  monastery  still  preserves 
the  name  and  memory  of  the  saint.-^*^  The  curious  devotion 
of  the  Christians  pursued  him  to  the  desert ;  and  when  he 
was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in  the  face  of  man- 
kind, he  supported  his  fame  with  discretion  and  dignity. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athanasius,  whose  doctrine  lie 
approved  ;  and  the  Egyptian  peasant  respectfully  declined 
a  respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor  Constantine.  The 
venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  five  years)  beheld  the  numerous  progeny  which 
liad  been  formed  by  his  example  and  his  lessons.  The  pro- 
lific colonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the 
sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and 
adjacent  desert,  of  Nitria,  were  peopled  by  five  thousand 
anachorets  ;  and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate  the  ruins 
of  fifty  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in  that  barren  soil 
by  the  disciples  of  Antony.-^^  In  the  Upper  Thebais,  the 
vacant  island  of  Tabenne  ^^was  occupied  by  Pachomius  and 

7  See  Athanas.  Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  450-505,  and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  pp.  26-74,  -witli 
Rosweyde's  Annotations.  Tlie  formev  is  the  Greek  original ;  the  latter,  a  very- 
ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerom. 

8  VpaufxaTa  fxiy  fjLo.^eii'  oix  rjuecrx^To.  Athaiias.  toiu.  ii.  in  Vit.  St.  Anton.  p. 
452 ,  and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  received  by  many  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns.  But  Tilleniont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  COG)  shows,  by 
some  probable  arguments,  that  Antony  could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  hig 
native  tongue  ;  and  that  he  was  only  a  stranger  lo  the  Gnck  letters.  The  philo- 
sopher Syncsius  (p.  51)  acknowledges  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not 
require  the  aid  of  learning. 

'•'  Arunv  autem  erant  ei  treccnta?  uberes.  et  valdo  optimae  (Vit.  Patr.  1.  v.  p. 
3fi).  If  the  Arura  be  a  square  measure  of  a  liumlred  Egyptian  cubits  (Roswcydc, 
Onomasticon  ad  Vit.  Palrum,  \^y>.  1014-1015),  a)id  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  ages 
be  cr;u;il  to  twenty-two  English  iuclics  (Greaves,  vol.  i.  p.  233),  the  arura  will  con- 
sist of  about  three  quarters  of  an  I'^uglish  acre. 

1"  Th'j  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  bv  Jerom  (torn.  i.  pp.  248,  24i),  in 
Vit.  Ililarioji)  and  the  P.  Ricard.  (?dis8ions  dii  Levant,  torn.  v.  pp.  122-200). 
Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  reconciled  ;  the  father  painted  from  his  fancy, 
and  the  Jesuit  fioni  his  ex])erionce. 

'1  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  14r..  ad  Eustocliium.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  7,  in  Vit.  Patrum, 
p.  712.  The  p.  Sicard  (^Missions  du  Levant,  tom.  ii.  pp.  22-70)  visited  and  has 
described  Ibis  desert,  whi'-h  now  contains  four  monasteries,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
monks.     See  D'Anville,  T>escrii)tion  d'^  I'Egypte,  p.  74. 

'  -'  Tabe'ine  is  ,i.  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or  Dendera, 
between  the  modern  town  of  Girgo  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  (D'Anville, 
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fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy  abbot  succes- 
sively founded  nine  monasteries  of  men,  and  one  of  women  ; 
and  tlie  festival  of  Easter  sometimes  collected  fifty  thou- 
sand religious  persons,  who  followed  his  angelic  rule  of  dis- 
cipline.^^ The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  the 
seat  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the 
public  edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and  chari- 
table uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve 
churches,  computed  ten  thousand  females,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand males,  of  the  monastic  profession.-*^  The  Egyj^tians, 
who  gloried  in  this  marvellous  revolution,  were  disposed  to 
hope,  and  to  believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monks  was 
equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  people  ;  ^^  and  posterity  might 
repeat  the  saying,  which  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  same  country.  That  in  Egypt  it  was 
less  difiicult  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

Athanasius  introduced  into  Home  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  monastic  life  ;  and  a  school  of  this  new 
philosophy  Avas  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony,  who 
accomi:)anied  their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of  the 
Vatican.  The  strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these 
Egyptians  excited,  at  first,  horror  and  contempt,  and,  at 
length,  applause  and  zealous  imitation.  The  senators,  and 
more  especially  the  matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and 
villas  into  religious  houses  ;  and  the  naiTOw  institution  of 
six  Vestals  was  eclipsed  by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which 
were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  forum.-"^  Inflamed  by  the  example  of 
Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  Avhose  name  Avas  Ililarion,^"  fixed 
his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a 
morass,  about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The  austere  penance, 
in  which  he  persisted  forty-eight  years,  diffused  a  similar 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  holy  man  was  followed  by  a  train  of 

p.  194).  M.  de  Tillemont  doubts  -whether  it  was  an  isle  ;  but  I  may  condude, 
from  his  own  facts,  that  the  inimiLive  name  was  afterwanls  transferred  to  tha 
great  monastery  of  Ban  or  Pabau  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  pp.  C78,  688). 

"  See  ill  the  Codex  Rejiprlarum  (published  by  Lucas  Ilolstenius,  ]ome,  16G1)  a 
preface  of  St.  Jeroni  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomius,  lorn.  i.  p.  Gl. 

"  Rufin.  c.  5,  in  Yit.  Patrum,  p.  450.  He  calls  it  civitas  ampla  valdc  et  poi)u- 
losa,  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Strabo  (1.  xvii.  p.  IIGG)  and  Ammianns  (xxii. 
]G)have  made  honorable  mention  of  Oxyrincbus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a 
small  llsh  in  a  magnificent  temple. 

^•>  Quanta  populi  habentur  in  nrbibus,  tanta3  pane  habentur  in  desertis  multi- 
tudincs  monachorum.  Rufin.  c.  7,  in  Yit.  Patrum,  p.  461.  He  congratulates  the 
fortujiate  change. 

I''  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy  is  occasionally 
mentioned  bv  Jerom,  tom.  i.  pp.  119,  120,  199. 

"  See  the 'Life  of  Hilarion,  by  St.  Jcrom  (tom.  i.  pp.  241,  252>.  The  stories  of 
Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malolins,  bv  the  sa'tie  author,  arc  admirably  told  :  and  the 
only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 
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two  or  three  thousand  nnachorets,  Avhcnevcr  he  visited  the 
innumerable  monasteries  of  Palestine.  The  fame  of  Basil  ^^  is 
immortal  in  the  monastic  history  of  the  East.  With  a  mind 
that  had  tasted  the  Learning  and  eloquence  of  x\thcns  ;  with 
an  ambition  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  archbishopric  of 
Caesarea,  Basil  retired  to  a  savage  solitude  in  Pontus  ;  and 
deigned,  for  a  while,  to  give  laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies 
which  he  profusely  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  In  the  West,  Martin  of  Tours,^^  a  soldier,  a  hermit,  a 
bishop,  and  a  saint,  established  tlie  monasteries  of  Gaul; 
two  thousand  of  his  disciples  followed  him  to  the  grave  ; 
and  his  eloquent  historian  challenges  the  deserts  of  TJiebais 
to  produce,  in  a  more  favorable  climate,  a  champion  of 
equal  virtue.  The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not  less  rapid, 
or  uni\  ersal,  than  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every  prov- 
ince, and,  at  last,  every  city,  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with 
their  increasing  multitudes ;  and  the  bleak  and  barren  isles, 
from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that  arise  out  of  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
were  chosen  by  the  anachorets  for  the  place  of  their  volun- 
tary exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea  and 
land  connected  the  provinces  of  the  Ivoman  world  ;  and  the 
life  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which  an  indigent 
hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt,  embark  for 
Sicily,  escape  to  Epirus,  and  finally  settle  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus.^^  The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Rome.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusalem, 
eagerly  copied,  in  the  most  distant  climates  of  the  earth, 
the  faitliful  model  of  the  monastic  life.  The  disci2:>les  of 
Antony  spread  themselves  beyond  the  tropic,  over  the 
Christian  empire  of  >^thiopia.^^  The  monastery  of  Ban- 
chor,^'  in  Flintshire,  which   contained   above  two  thousand 

w  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  villaccc  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  not  far 
from  Neo-Cicsarea.  The  leu  or  twclvo  years  of  his  monastic  life  were  disturbed 
by  iong  and  frequent  avocations.  Some  critics  have  disputed  tlie  anthcntlcily  of 
1)13  Ascetic  rules  ;  but  the  external  evidence  is  weiglity,  and  tlicy  can  only  prove 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  real  or  afrected  enthusiast.  See  Tillemont,  IMem.  Eccles. 
torn.  ix.  pp.  GoG-(;44-     Jlelyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  I\Iona=tiques,  torn.  i.  pp.  175-lSl. 

>' See  his  life,  and  the  three  Dialogues  by  Sul;)icius  Sevcrus,  who  asserts 
(Dialog,  i.  ii))  that  the  booksellers  of  Home  were  delighted  with  the  quick  and 
ready  sale  <^)f  his  popular  work. 

20  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Parajtonium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he  offered  to 
pay  his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  (lospols.  Posthumian,  a  Gallic  monk,  who 
li:id  visited  ICirypt,  found  a  imrchant  ship  bound  from  Ab^xandria  to  IMarscilles, 
and  i)erformo"d'the  vova^e  in  thirty  days  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  1).  Athanasius, 
who  addressed  his  Life  of  St.  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten 
the  composition,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  (torn  ii.  p. 

451) 

•liCee.Terom  (torn.  1.  p.  126),  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  02,  pp. 
857-01!),  and  Geddes,  Church  History  of  ^Ethiopia,  pp.  29-31.  The  Abyssiuiau 
inonka  a<\hero  very  strictly  to  the  primitive  institution. 

22  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  i.  pp.  GGG,  GG7. 
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brethren,  dispersed  n  riumerous  colony  among  tlie  Barba- 
rians of  Ireland  ;  -^  and  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  Avhich 
was  ])lanted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diffused  OA^cr  the  northern 
regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and  superstition.-^ 

These  unhapi>y  exiles  from  social  life  were  impelled  by 
the  dark  and  implacable  genius  of  sui:>erstition.  Their  mu- 
tual resolution  was  supported  by  the  example  of  millions,  of 
cither  sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank ;  and  each  prose- 
lyte, who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monastery,  was  persuaded 
that  he  trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of  eternal  happi- 
ness.^^ But  the  operation  of  these  religious  motives  was 
variously  determined  by  the  temper  and  situation  of  man- 
kind. Reason  might  subdue,  or  passion  might  suspend, 
their  influence  :  but  they  acted  most  forcibly  on  the  infirm 
minds  of  children  and  females  ;  they  were  strengthened  by 
secret  remorse,  or  accidental  misfortune  ;  and  they  might 
derive  some  aid  from  the  temporal  considerations  of  vanity 
or  interest.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  that  the  pious  and 
humble  monks,  who  had  renounced  the  Avorld  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  their  salvation,  were  the  best  qualitied  for  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Christians.  The  reluctant  her- 
mit was  torn  from  his  cell,  and  seated,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  on  the  episcopal  throne :  the  monas- 
teries of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  East,  supplied  a  regular 
succession  of  saints  and  bishops  ;  and  ambition  soon  dis- 
covered the  secret  road  which  led  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  honors.^^  The  popular  monks,  whose  reputation 
was  connected  with  the  fame  and  success  of  the  order,  assid- 
uously labored  to  multiply  the  number  of  their  fellow-cap- 
tives.    They  insinuated  themselves  into  noble  and  opulent 

^^  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  is  copiously 
stated  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecclesiurum  Antiquitates, 
cup.  xvi.  pp.  425-503- 

^-i  This  small,  though  not  barren,  spot,  lona,  Hy,  orColumbkill,  only  two  miles 
in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distinguished,  1.  By  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columbia,  founded  A.  D.  5C(j ;  whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Caledonia,  2.  By  a  classic  library,  which 
afforded  some  hopes  of  an  entire  Livy  ;  and,  3,  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings, 
Scots,  Irish,  and  Xorwegians,  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  Usher  (pp.  311, 
3G0-370)  ajid  Buchanan  (Ker.  Scot.  1.  ii.  j).  15,  edit,  Kuddiman). 

"  Chrysostom  (in  the  lirst  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has  consecrated 
three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life.  He  is  encouraged,  by 
the  example  of  the  ark,  to  presume  that  none  but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  pos- 
sibly be  saved  (1.  i.  pp.  55,  56).  Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  becomes  more  merciful 
(1.  iii.  pp.  83,  84),  and  allows  different  d-^grees  of  glory,  like  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stai-s.  In  his  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk  "(1.  iii.  pp.  llC-121),  he  sup- 
poses (what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly  rewarded,  and 
more  rigorously  punished. 

-« ""i'hoinassin  (Discipline  de  I'Elgise,  tom.  i.  pp.  1426-1469)  and  Mabillon 
(CEiivrcs  Posthumes,  tom.  il.  pp.  115-158).  The  mouks  were  gradually  adopted  as 
apaitof  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
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families ;  and  the  specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  were 
ein2)loyed  to    secure    those  proselytes  who  might  bestow 
wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monastic  profession.     The  indig- 
nant father  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only  son  ;  ^'^  the 
credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity  to  violate  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  and  the  matron  aspired  to  imaginary  perfection,  by 
renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic   life.     Paula  yielded  to 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerom;^^and  the  profane  title 
ot  mother-in-law  of  God  ^^  tempted   that  illustrious  widow 
to    consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustochium. 
By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company,  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
Paula  abandoned  Rome   and  her  infant  son ;  retired  to  the 
holy  village  of  Bethlem  ;  founded  a  hospital  and  four  mon- 
asteries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an  eminent 
and  conspicuous  station  in  the  Catholic  church.     Such  rare 
and  illustrious  23enitents  Avere   celebrated   as  the  glory  and 
example  of  their  age  ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,^^  who   gained  in  the 
cloister  much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world. 
Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape  from  poverty 
and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honorable   profession  ;  whose 
apparent  hardships  are  mitigated   by  custom,   by  popular 
applause,  and  by  the  secret  relaxation  of  disciplined^     The 
subjects  of  Rome,  whose  persons  and  fortunes  were  made 
responsible  for  unequal  and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from 
the  opi^ression  of  the  Imperial  government ;  and  the  pusil- 
lanimous youth  preferred  the  penance  of  a  monastic,  to  the 
dangers  of  a  military,  life.     The   affrighted  provincials  of 
every  rank,  who  fled  before  the  Barbarians,  found  shelter 

27  Dr.  Middleton  (vol.  i.  p,  110)  liberally  censures  tlie  conduct  and  writinps  of 
Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocates  for  the  uiuiii^sLic 
life.  ,         , 

-8  Jerom's  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  works  :  the 
particular  treatise,  which  he  styles  the  Epitaph  of  Paula  (toni.  i.  pp.  169-192),  is 
an  elaborate  and  extravagant  panegyric.  The  exordium  is  ridiculously  turgid  : 
♦*  If  all  the  members  of  my  body  were  changed  into  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs 
resoxmded  with  a  human  voice,  yet  should  I  be  incapable,"  &c. 

'^'■>  Socrus  Dei  esse  ca^pisti  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  140,  ad  Eustochium).  Kufiiius  (in 
Hieronym.  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  22:5),  who  was  justly  scandali/.ed,  asks  bis  adversary, 
from  what  Pagan  poet  he  had  stolen  an  expression  so  impious  and  absurd. 

•w  Nunc  autem  veniunt  ;?/fntmf7i«'  ad  hanc  professionem  servitutis  Dei,  ct  ex 
conditione  servili.  vel  etiam  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc   a  Dominis  liberati  sivo 


xii.  p.  079 


31  A  Dominican  friar  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn,  i.  p.  10),  who  lodged  at  Cadiz 
in  a  convent  of  Ids  brethren,  soon  understood  that  their  repose  was  never  inter- 
rupted by  nocturnal  devoUou ;  "  quoiqu'ou  ue  laisse  pas  de  eoniier  pour  1  eom- 


ipted  by 
cation  du  peuple." 
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and  subsistence :  whole  legions  were  buried  in  these  relig- 
ious sanctuaries  ;  and  the  same  cause,  which  relieved  the 
distress  of  individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude 
of  the  empire.^^ 

Tlie  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients  ^^  was  an  act  of 
voluntary  devotion.  The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened 
with  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted  ; 
but  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for  repent- 
ance. Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was  fortified  by 
reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  character  of 
men  and  citizens;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might 
accept  the  legal  embraces  of  nn  earthly  lover.^'^  The  ex- 
amples of  scandal,  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  more  forcible  restraints.-  After  a  sufficient 
trial,  the  fidelity  of  the  novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and 
perpetual  vow;  and  liis  irrevocable  engagement  was  ratified 
by  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was 
pursued,  arrested,  and  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison  ;  and 
the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  02)pressed  the  freedom 
and  the  merit,  which  had  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the 
abject  slavery  of  the  monastic  disciplined^  The  actions  of 
a  monk,  his  words,  and  even  his  thoughts,  were  determined 
by  an  inflexible  rule,^^  or  a  capricious  superior  : .  the  slight- 
est offences  were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  ex- 
traordinary fasts,  or  bloody  flagellation  ;  and  disobedience, 
murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  most 

*2  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Ilo^stenius  to  the  Codex  Regularum. 
The  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of  i)ublic  and  private  duties  ; 
but  th(i  feeble  dikes  were  swei)t  away  by  the  torrent  of  superstitioji  ;  and  Justin- 
ian surpassed  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  monks  (Thomassin,  tom.  i.  p.  1782- 
1799,  and  Bingham,  1.  vii.  c.  3,  p.  253).* 

•■«  The  monastic  institutions,  paiticularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the  vear  400, 
are  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers  ;  Kulinus  (Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ii. 
iii.  pp.  424-53G),  Posthumian(Sulp.  Sever,  Dialog,  i).  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  in 
Vit.  Patrum,  pp.  709-863),  and  Cassian  (see  in  tom.  vii.  Bibliothec.  Max.  Patrum, 
his  four  lirst  books  of  Institutes,  ajid  the  twenty-four  Collations  or  Conferences). 

3<  The  example  of  Malchns  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  2.50),  and  the  desigji  of  Cassian 
and  his  friend  (Collation,  xxiv.  1),  are  incontestable  proofs  of  their  freedom  ; 
which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  in  liis  Life  of  St.  Jerom.  See  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens.  torn.  vi.  i)p.  279-300. 

3i  See  the  Laws  of  Justinian  (Novel,  cxxiii.  No.  42),  and  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (in 
the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  427),  and  the  actual  jurisprudence  of  France, 
lu  Denissart  (Decisions,  &c.,  tom.  iv.  p.  855,  &c.). 

36  The  ancient  Codex  Regularum,  collected  bv  Benedict  Anianinus,  the  re- 
former of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  Ihe  ninth  centurv,  and  published  in  the 
seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  contains  thirty  different  rules  for  men  and 
women.  Of  these,  seven  were  composed  in  Egvpt,  one  in  the  Fast,  one  in  Cap- 
padocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa,  four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and 
one  in  England. 

*  The  emperor  Valens,  in  particular,  promulgates  a  law  contra  ignaviai  quos- 
dam  sectatores.  qui  deserlis  civitatum  muneribus,  captant  solitndines  ac  secreta, 
et  specie  religionis  cum  ccetibus  monachorum  congregantur,  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii. 
lit.  i.  leg.  C3. — G. 
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heinous  sins.^^  j\  blind  submission  to  the  commands  of  the 
abbot,  liowcver  absurd,  or  even  criminal,  they  might  seem, 
was  the  ruling  principle,  the  first  virtue  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  ;  and  their  patience  was  frequently  exercised  by  the 
most  extravagant  trials.  They  were  directed  to  remove  an 
enormous  rock ;  assiduously  to  water  p  barren  staff,  that 
was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  enu  of  three  years,  it 
should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree  ;  to  walk  into  a  fiery 
furnace  ;  or  to  cast  their  infant  into  a  deep  pond  :  and 
several  saints,  or  madmen,  have  been  immortalized  in  monas- 
tic story,  by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedience.^^  The 
freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  generous  and 
rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits  of  credulity 
and  submission  ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vices  of  a 
slave,  devoutly  followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  his  eccle- 
siastical tyrant.  The  peace  of  the  Eastern  church  was  in- 
vaded by  a  swarm  of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason, 
or  liumanity  ;  and  the  Imperial  troops  acknowledged,  with- 
out shame,  that  they  were  much  less  apprehensive  of  an  en- 
counter with  the  fiercest  Barbarians.^^ 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated  the  fan- 
tastic garments  of  the  monks :  ^^  but  their  apparent  singu- 
larity sometimes  i:)roceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment 
to  a  simple  and  primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions  of 
fashion  have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The 
father  of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea  of 
choice  or  merit ;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to  adoi^t 
the  coarse  and  convenient  dress  of  the  countries  which  they 
may  inhabit.^^  The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied 
with  the  climate,  and  their  mode  of  life ;  and  they  assumed, 

87  The  rule  of  Colunibaiuis,  fo  prevalent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one  hundred 
lashes  for  veiy  slight  offences  (Cod.  Keg.  part  ii.  p.  174).  Before  the  lime  of 
Charlemagne,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in  mutilating  their  monks,  or 
putting  out  their  eyes  ,  a  punishment  much  less  cruel  than  the  tremendous  vade 
in  pace  (the  subterraneous  dungeon  or  sepulchre)  which  was  Afterwards  invented. 
See  an  admirable  discourse  of  the  learned  Mabillon  ((Euvres  Posthumes,  torn.  ii. 
1).  321-330),  who,  on  thisoccasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  humanity. 
For  such  an  effort,  I  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of  A'endome 
(p.  301-399). 

•■'8  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12,  13,  p.  53;^,  &c.  Cassian.  Institut.  1.  Iv.  c.  26,  27. 
"  ProRcipua  ibi  virtus  ct  prima  est  obedientia.'*  Among  the  Verba  seniorum  (in 
Vit.  Patrum,].  v.  p.  017),  the  fourteenth  libel  or  discourse  is  on  the  subject  of 
obedience  ;  and  the  Jesuit  Poswevde,  who  published  that  huge  vohimo  for  the 
use  of  convents,  has  collected  all  the  scattered  pass.'xges  in  liis  two  copious 
indexes. 

•''9  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  161)  has  observed 
the  scandalous  valor  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
bani  liment  of  Chrysostom. 

•»'^  f'assinn  has  simydy,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habit  of 
Egypt  (Institut.  1.  i.),  to  which  Sozomen  (1.  "ill.  c.  14)  attributes  such  allegorical 
meaning  and  virtue. 

«  Regul.  Benedict.  No.  C5,.  in  Cod  Ruegl.  part  ii,  p.  51. 
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Avltli  the  same  inclifference,  the  sheep-skm  of  the  Egy]>tian 
peasants,  or  the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  pliilosophers.  They 
jillowed  themselves  tlie  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  wliere  it  was 
51  cheap  and  domestic  manufacture;  but  in  the  West,  they 
rejected  such  an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.^-  It 
Avas  the  practice  of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their 
hair;  they  wraj^ped  their  heads  in  a,  cowl,  to  escape  tlie 
sight  of  profane  objects ;  their  legs  and  feet  were  naked, 
except  in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter;  and  their  sIoav  and 
feeble  steps  were  supported  by  a  long  staff.  The  aspect  of 
a  genuine  anachoret  was  horrid  and  disgusting:  every  sen- 
sation that  is  offensive  to  man  was  thought  ncceptable  to 
God;  and  the  angelic  iiile  of  Tabenne  condemned  the  salu- 
tary custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  in  water,  and  of  anointing 
them  with  oil.'*^*  The  austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground, 
on  a  hard  mat,  or  a  rough  blanket;  and  the  same  bundle  of 
palm-leaves  ser\^ed  them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a  pillcw 
in  the  night.  Their  original  cells  were  low,  narrow  liuts, 
built  of  the  slightest  materials ;  which  formed,  by  the  regu- 
lar distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large  and  j^opulous  village, 
enclosing,  within  the  common  w^all,  a  church,  a  hospital, 
j^erhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a 
fountain  or  reservoir  of  fresh  water-  Thirty  or  forty  breth- 
ren composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline  and  diet;  and 
the  great  monasteries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  language 
of  the  monks,  and  they  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid 
fasts,  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  preserva- 
tives against  the  impure  desires  of  the  ilesh.^^  The  rules  of 
abstinence,  which  they  imposed,  or  practised,  were  not  uni- 
form or  perpetual;  the  cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost 
was  balanced  by  the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent; 
the  fervor  of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and 

^'See  the  Rule  of  FerreoluB,  bigliopof  Uflez<No.  31,  in  Cod.  Regnl  part  ii.  p. 
13G)«  and  of  Isidore,  bi.  li  .'p  of  Seville,  (No.  i;{,  in  Cod,  Regul   i)art  ii.  p.  21  i). 

*■*  Some  fjartial  iiidiilf^encea  were  granted  for  the  hands  and  feet  "  Totutu  autem 
corpus  nemo  imguet  nisi  causa  inlirmitatis,  nee  lavabitur  aqua  nudo  corpore, 
nisi  languor  perspi(;uua  sit'*  (Ue'ul,  rachom,  xcii.  part  i.  p.  li<). 

**  St.  Jerom,  infitrong,but  indiscreet,  language,  expresses  the  most  important 
vjfie  of  fasting  and  abstiiien-ce  ;  "  Non  quod  Dens  universitatis  (,'reator  et  Dond- 
nus,  intestlnorum  nostrornm  rngitCi,  et  inanitate  ventiis,  pnlmonisquo  ardoro 
delcctetur,  sod  quod  aliler  pudioitia  tuta  esse  non  possit."  <Op.tom.  i.  p.  32,  ad 
Eustochiuin.)  See  tlie  twelfth  and  twcnty-seoond  Collations  of  Ca^iiian,  de  Casti- 
tateiWiyV  dc  Jllusionibus  Nocturnis. 


*  Athanasius  (Vit.  AnL  c.  47)  boasts  of  Antony's  holy  horror  of  cle?.n  water,  by 
Wlilcli  Ilia  feet  were  uneontaminated,  except  under  dire  necessity.— M. 

Vol.  III.— 18 
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the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the 
patient  and  temperate  virtue  of  the  Egyptians.*^  The  dis- 
ciples of  Antony  and  Pachomius  were  satisfied  with  their 
daily  pittance,^*^  of  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  or  ratlier  bis- 
cuit,^^  which  they  divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the 
afternoon  and  of  the  evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit, 
and  almost  a  duty,  to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegetables 
which  were  provided  for  the  refectory ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indulged  them  with 
the  luxuiy  of  cheese,  fruit,  salad,  and  the  small  dried  fish  of 
the  Nile.^*^  A  more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and  river  fish  w^as 
gradually  allowed  or  assumed;  but  the  use  of  flesh  was  long 
confined  to  the  sick  or  travellers ;  and  Avhen  it  gradually  pre- 
vailed in  the  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular 
distinction  was  introduced ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild  or  do- 
mestic, had  been  less  ]U'ofane  than  the  grosser  animals  of  the 
field.  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of  the 
primitive  monks;  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  re- 
grets the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wdne,  which  had 
been  extorted  fiom  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.'**-^ 
Such  an  allowance  miglit  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vine- 
yards of  Italy;  and  his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the 
Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of 
wine,  an  adequate  compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cider. 

The  candidate  wdio  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical 
poverty,  abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  com- 
munity, the  idea,  and  even  the  name,  of  all  separate  or 
exclusive   possession.^      The   brethren   were  supported   by 

*5  Edacitas  in  Graeeis  ^nla  est  in  Gallis  iiatura  (Dialog,  i.  c.  4,  p.  521).  Cassian 
fairly  owns,  that  the  pertect  model  of  abstinence  cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on 
account  of  the  ajruni  teniperies,  and  the  (lualitas  nostrfe  fragilitatis  (Institut.  iv. 
Jl).  Among  the  Western  rules,  that  of  Colnnibanus  is  tl>e  mos^t  austere;  he  ha»i 
been  educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rip-id,  perhaps,  and  inflexible  as 
the  abstemious  virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of  Jsidoi^i  of  Seville  is  the  mildest ;  ou 
liolidays  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

*o  "Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  haveno  nntritious  liquors,  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  (/?/'c?t///^o«r  o^lnces)  of  bread  every  day."  State  of 
prisons,  p.  40,  bv  Mr.  Howard. 

*'  See  Cassian.  Collat.  1.  ii.  19-21.  The  small  loaves,  or  biscuit,  of  six  ounces 
each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Pa.rimacia  (Kosweyde,  Ononiasticon,  p.  104r>). 
Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks  .come  latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their 
food:  but  }>o  made  them  work  in  proportion  as  they  ate  (Pallad.  iuHist.  Lausiac. 
c.  38,  39,  in  Vit.  Pattum,  1    viii.  pp.  736,  737^. 

«'»See  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation  viii.  1)  was  invited  by  Serenup, 
an  Fg-ptian  abbot. 

»9  See  the  Uule  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,  40  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  pp.  41,  42). 
I.icet.  legamus  vinnm  omnino  monaohorum  non  esse,  sed  quianostristemporibns 
id  monachis  per:<uaderi  non  potest ;  he  allows  them  a  Konian  hemina,  a  measure 
which  may  be  asceitained  from  Arbuthnot's  Tables. 

^"  Sudiexpressions  as  mt/  book,  mj/  cloak,  mi/  shoes  (Cassian.  Institut.  1.  iv.  c. 
13),  were  not  less  severelv  j)rohil)ited  ajnon<r  the  Western  monks  (Cod.  llegul.  part 
ii.  pp.  171,  235,  288) ;  and 'the  Paile  of  Columbanns  pnnished  them  with  six  lasheg. 
The  ironical  author  of  the  Onh-cs  Mnjtastif/ut'.t,  who  laughs  at  the  fooH-^li  nicety 
Of  modern  convents,  seems  ignoiaut  that  the  ancients  wove  equally  absurd. 
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their  manual  labor;  and  the  duty  of  labor  was  strenuously 
recornineiided  as  a  ])enance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the  most 
laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily  subsistence.^^  The 
garden  and  fields,  wliich  the  industry  of  the  monks  had 
often  rescued  from  the  forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently 
cultivated  by  their  hands.  They  performed,  without  reluc- 
tance, tlie  menial  offices  of  slaves  and  domestics;  and  the 
several  trades  that  were  necessary  to  provide  their  habits, 
their  utensils,  and  their  lodging,  were  exercised  witliin  the 
precincts  of  tlie  great  monasteries.  The  monastic  studies 
have  tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to 
dispel,  the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of 
some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
even  the  profane,  sciences ;  and  posterity  must  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture have  been  preser\ed  and  multiplied  by  their  indefatig- 
able jjens.^-^  But  the  more  humble  industry  of  the  monks, 
especially  in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent,  sedentary 
occupation  of  making  wooden  sandals,  or  of  twisting  the 
leaves  of  th^  palm-tree  into  mats  and  baskets.  The  super- 
fluous stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in  domestic  use,  sup- 
])lied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community:  the  boats  of 
Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais,  descended 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria ;  and,  in  a  Christian  market, 
the  sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  was  insensibly  super- 
seded. The  novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on 
the  saints,  in  whose  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the 
laws  permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  use,  any  future  ac- 
cessions of  legacy  or  inheritance.^^  Melania  contributed  her 
plate,  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver;  and  Paula 
contracted  an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  favorite 

"1  Two  great  masters  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomapsin  (Discipline  de 
I'Eglise,  torn,  iii  i)p.  10fW)-l  139),  and  the  P.  Mabillon  (Etudes  IVlonastiques,  toin. 
i.  pp.  llG-155),  huve  seriously  examined  the  manual  labor  of  the  monks,  which  the 
former  considers  as  a  merU,  and  the  latter  as  a  (luii/. 

•'■'2  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques.  torn.  i.  pp.  47-55)  has  collected  many  curious 
fact^  to  justify  the  literary  labors  of  his  predecessors,  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monasteries  of  Egypt  (Cassian.  fnstitut.  l.iv.  c, 
12),  a)i<i  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Martin  (Snip.  Sever,  in  Yit.  Martin,  c.  7,  p.  473). 
C>iRsio<lorus  has  allowed  an  nmple  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks;  and  we 
shall  not  be  scandalized,  if  their  jtens  sometimes  wandered  from  Chrysostom  and 
Augustin  to  Homer  and  Virgil. 

w  Tliomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eelise,  torn.  iii.  pp.  118,  145.  146,  171-179)  has  ex- 
amined the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  common  law.  Modern  France 
confirms  the  death  which  monks  have  inflicted  on  themselves,  and  justly  deprives 
them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 
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monks ;  who  kindly  imparted  the  merits  of  their  pr.ij-ers 
and  penance  to  a  rich  and  liberal  sinner.^^  Time  continu- 
ally increased,  and  accidents  could  seldom  diminish,  the 
estates  of  the  popular  monasteries,  which  spread  over  the 
adjacent  country  and  cities:  and,  in  the  first  century  of 
their  institution,  the  infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  ob- 
served, that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  Christian  monks 
liad  reduced  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  a  state  of  beggary .^^ 
As  long  as  they  maintained  their  oi-iginal  fervor,  they  ap- 
proved themselves,  however,  the  faithful  and  benevolent 
stewards  of  the  charity,  which  was  intrusted  to  their  care. 
But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by  })rosperity :  they 
gradually  assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  at  last  iiidulged 
the  luxury  of  expense.  Their  public  luxury  might  be  ex- 
cused by  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habitations  for  an  im- 
mortal society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  accused 
the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks ;  Avho  no  longer 
remembered  the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the 
vain  and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  re- 
nounced,^ and  scandalously  abused  the  riches  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  austei'e  virtues  of  their  founders.^"^ 
Their  natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  dangerous  vir- 
tue, to  the  common  vices  of  humanity,  will  not,  })erhaps, 
excite  much  grief  or  indignation  in  the  mind  of  a  philos- 
opher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  pen- 
ance and  solitude  ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations 
which  fill  the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable, 
active,  and  social  beings.  Whenever  they  were  permitted 
to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  two  jealous 

M  See  Jerom  (toin.  i.  pp.  170,  isn).  The  monk  Pambo  niade  a  BuMiine  answer 
to  Melaiiia,  wlio  vviBlied  to  specify  the  value  of  her  ^ift :  "  Do  you  oiler  it  lo  me, 
or  to  God?  If  to  God,  iiK  who  suepeiids  Ihe  mountains  in  a  balance,  need  not  be 
informed  of  the  weight  of  your  plate."  (Pallad.  Ikst.  Lausiao.c.  10,  in  tbe  Vit. 
Fatrum,  1.  viii.  p.  715-) 

""  To  woAu  fJifpoi;  Trj?  y^?  to/ceitieraj'TO,  7rpo(/)a<r€i  tow  /u.fTaSi56rai  ndyrwv  ttvjxoi^, 
■navra-;  (ui(:  eineh')  TTTuixovi  KaraorriaavT{<;.     Zosini.  1.  V.   p.    3125.      Yet  the   Wealth  of 

Ihe  Eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  ilie  princely  greatDess  of  the  Benedic- 

ti  les. 

»' The  sixth  general  council  (the  Quinisext  in  Trullo,  Tanon  xlvii.  in  Bever- 
id'.re,  torn.  i.  p.  21.'{)  restrain.s  women  from  passint:  tlie  nijiht  Jn  a  male,  cr  men  in 
a  female,  monasterv.  'Jlie  seventh  general  council  (llie  weroi'd  Niccnc,  Canon  xx. 
in  Heveri<l(Tje,  tom.  i.  p.  IVJf))  prohibits  the  erection  of  double  (t  promiscuous  mon- 
asteries of  both  sexes  ;  but  it  appears  from  Balsam(>n,  that  the  prohibition  was 
not  effectual .  (in  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and  inonks, 
see  Thomassin,  tom.  iii.  pj).  b'?;;4-l.'!(!8. 

"7  I  have  somewber*!  luard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Benedictine  abbot: 
"  My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year;  my  vow 
of  obedience  has  raised  mo  t^  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince."—!  forget  the  con- 
sequences of  his  vow  of  chastity. 
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companions  were  the  mntunl  guards  and  spies  of  each  other's 
actions  ;  and,  after  their  return,  they  were  condemned  to 
forget,  or,  at  least,*  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or 
lieard  in  the  world.  Strangers,  wlio  professed  the  orthodox 
faith,  were  hospitahly  entertained  in  a  separate  apartment ; 
l)ut  their  dans^erous  conversation  was  restricted  to  some 
cliosen  elders  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except 
in  their  presence,  the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the 
visits  of  his  friends  or  kindred  ;  and  it  was  deemed  liighly 
meritorious,  if  he  afflicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  j^arent, 
hy  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look.^^  The  monks 
themselves  passed  their  lives,  without  personal  attachments, 
among  a  crowd  which  had  been  formed  by  accident,  and 
was  detained,  in  the  same  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice. 
Recluse  fanatics  have  few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communi- 
cate :  a  special  license  of  the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and 
duration  of  their  familiar  visits ;  and,  at  their  silent  meals, 
they  were  enveloped  in  their  cowls,  inaccessible,  and 
almost  invisible,  to  each  other.^^  Study  is  the  resource  of 
solitude:  but  education  had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for 
any  liberal  studies  the  rnechanics  and  ])easants  Avho  filled 
the  monastic  communities.  They  might  work :  but  the 
vanity  of  s|)iritual  perfection  was  tempted  to  disdain  the 
exercise  of  manual  labor ;  and  tlie  industry  must  be  faint 
and  languid,  which  is  not  excited  by  the  sense  of  personal 
interest. 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ 
the  day,  which  they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or 
mental  prayer:  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they 
were  awakened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship  of  the 
monastery.  The  precise  moment  was  determined  by  the 
stars,  which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of  Egypt ; 
and  a  rustic  horn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice 
intci-ruj^ted  the  vast  silence  of  the  desert.*"'^  Even  sleep, 
tlie  last  refuge  of  tlie  unha])py,  wns  rigorously  measured  : 
the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled  along,  without 
business  or  pleasure  ;  and,  before  the  close  of  each  day,  he 
had  repeatedly  accused  the  tedious  progress  of  the  sun.^'^    In 

5'  Pior.  ail  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him  ;  but  he  shut  his  eyes 
during  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patriim,  1-  iii.  p.  504.  Many  such  examples 
might  be  a<l<le<l. 

••■'The  7th.  Ktli,  2Dtli,  30th,  31st,  34th,  57th.  60th,  86th,  and  95th  articles  of  the 
Rule  of  I'uoliomins,  imi)Ose  most  intolerable  laws  of  silence  and  niortilication. 

w  ITio  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  cojiiously  discnnsed  by 
Cas-ian,  in  Um  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions,  and  he  constantly  pre- 
fers the  liturgy,  wldch  an  angel  had  dictated  to  the  monasteries  of  Tehenncp. 

w  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia,  or  listlessness  of 
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this  comfortless  state,  superstition  still  pursued  and  tor- 
mented lier  wretched  votaries.^^  The  repose  which  they  had 
sought  in  the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  a  tardy  repentance, 
profane  doubts,  and  guilty  desires;  and,  while  they  consid- 
ered each  natural  impulse  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  per- 
petually trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  flaming  and  bottomless 
abyss.  From  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and  despair, 
these  unhappy  victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness 
or  death  ;  and,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  hospital  was  founded 
at  Jerusalem  for  a  small  portion  of  tlie  austere  penitents, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  senses.^^  Their  visions,  before 
they  attained  this  extreme  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy, 
have  afforded  ample  materials  of  supernatural  history.  It 
was  their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which  they  breathed, 
was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies;  with  innumerable 
demons,  who  watched  every  occasion,  and  assumed  every 
form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to  tempt,  their  unguarded 
virtue.  The  imagination,  and  even  the  senses,  were  deceived 
by  the  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism  ;  and  the  hermit, 
whose  midnight  prayer  was  op2:)ressed  by  involuntary  slum- 
ber, might  easily  confound  tlie  phantoms  of  horror  or  de- 
light, which  had  occupied  his  sleeping  and  liis  waking 
dreams.^^ 

The  monks  Avere  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  Coenohites^ 
who  lived  under  a  common  and  regular  discij)line  ;  and  the 
Anachorets^  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  fanat- 
icism.^^ The  most  devout,  or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the 
spiritual  brethren,  renounced  the  convent,  as  they  liad  re- 
nounced  the  world.     Tlie   fervent   monasteries  of  Egyi>t, 

miiul  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed  to  find  himself 
alone.  Sajpiusqne  egredituiet  ingieditur  cellam,  et  Solom  velut  .ad  occa;*uni  lar- 
dius  properanteni  crebrius  intiietur  (Iiistitut.  x.  ].). 

^■-  The  temptations  and  snfferings  of  Stagirius  were  communicated  by  that  un- 
fortunate youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostoni.  See  Middletou's  Works,  vol.i-  pp. 
107-110  Sonietliing  similar  introduces  the  life  of  every  saint;  and  the  fanious 
liiigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  (vide  d'lnigo  de  Guiposooa,  torn.  i. 
pp.  29-38),  may  serve  as  a  memorable  example. 

63  Flenry,  Hist.  Eccl^siastique.  tom.  vii.  p.  -16.  I  have  read  somewhere,  in  the 
VitfB  Patriinj,  but  I  cannf)t  recover  the  place,  that  several,  I  believe  mnnii,  of  the 
monks,  who  did  not  reveal  tlieir  temptations  to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of  sui- 
cide. 

'"'♦  See  the  seventli  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely  examinee,  why 
tlie  demons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous  .»!ince  tlie  time  of  St.  Antony. 
Kosweyde's  copious  index  to  the  Vita^  Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal 
Bcen(!s.     'i'lie  devils  were  most  formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

«5  For  tlie  distinction  of  the  C(pnohifes  iindthe  //('r7?n7.s-,  especially  in  Egypt,  see 
Jerom  (tom.  i.  ji.  4.5,  ad  Husticum),  the  first  Dialogue  of  Sulpiciiis  Severus,  Ku- 
finus  (c.  22,  ill  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ii.  p.  478),  Pall.idius  (c.  7,  f»i>,  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  viii. 
pp.  712,  7f)8).  and,  above  all,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian. 
These  writers,  wlio  compare  the  common  and  solitary  life,  reveal  the  abuse  and 
danger  of  the  latter. 
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Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Ijcmra^^  a  dis- 
tant circle  of  solitary  cells  ;  and  the  extravagant  penance  of 
Hermits  was  stimulated  by  applause  and  emulation.^'  They 
sunk  under  the  painful  weight  of  crosses  and  chains ;  and 
their  emaciated  limbs  were  confined  by  collars,  bracelets, 
gauntlets,  and  greaves  of  massy  and  rigid  iron.  All  super- 
fluous encumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast 
away  ;  and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  ad- 
mired, whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  their  long 
hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  rude  and 
miserable  state  in  which  the  human  brute  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable above  his  kindred  animals :  and  the  numerous 
sect  of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their  lumible 
practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the 
common  herd."^  They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild 
beast  whom  they  affected  to  resemble ;  they  buried  them- 
selves in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature  had 
scooped  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais 
are  still  inscribed  witli  the  monuments  of  their  penance.^® 
The  most  perfect  Hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
many  days  without  food,  many  nights  without  sleeji,  and 
many  years  without  speaking ;  and  glorious  was  the  man 
(I  abuse  that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat,  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  which  might  expose  him,  in  the  most 
inconvenient  posture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  and 
genius  of  Simeon  Stylites  "^  have  been  immortalized  by  the 
singular  invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a 
shepherd,  and  threw  himself  into  an  austere  monastery. 
After  a  long  and  painful  novitiate,  in  which  Simeon  was  re- 
peatedly saved  from  pious  suicide,  he  established  his  resi- 
dence on  a  mountain,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Antioch.     Within  the  space  of  a  mandra^  or  circle  of 

w  Suicer.  Thosaur.  Ecolesiast.  torn.  ii.  pp.  205,  21ft.  TliomafiBin  (Discipline  de 
I'Eglise.tom.  i.  pp.  1501.  1502)  gives  a  good  account  of  these  cells.  When  Geras- 
imus  founded  his  nionasteiy  in  the  wilderness  of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

«'  Tlifiodoret,  in  a  large  volume  (the  Philotheus  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  ix.  pp.  793- 
863),  has  collected  the  lives  and  miracles  of  thirty  Anachorets.  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c. 
12)  more  briefly  celebrates  the  monks  and  hermits  of  Palestine. 

««  Sozomen/l.  vi.  c.  33-  I'he  great  St.  Ephrem  composed  a  panegyric  on  these 
BocTKoi,  or  grazing  monks  CJ'illemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  292). 

69  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  tom.  ii.  pp.  217-233)  examined  the  caverns 
of  the  Lower  Tliehais  with  wonder  and  devotion .  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  old 
Syriac  character,  whicli  was  used  bv  tlie  Cliristians  of  Abyssinia. 

'"See  Theodoret  (in  Vit.  Patrumj  1.  ix.  pp.  848-8,54),  Antony  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  1. 
i.  pp.  170-177),  Cosmas  (in  Asseman.  BiVdiot.  Oriental,  tom.  i.  pp.  239-253),  Eva- 
grius (1.  i.  c.  13,  14),  andTillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xv.  pp.  347-392). 
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Floncs,  to  "which  lie  had  attaclied  liimself  by  a  pondcronf? 
chain,  he  ascended  a  column,  Avhich  Avas  successively  raised 
ironi  the  height  of  nine,  to  that  of  sixty,  feet  from  the 
ground.'^  In  this  last  and  lofty  station,  the  Syrian  Ana- 
ehoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  summers,  and  the  cold  of 
as  many  Avinters.  Habit  and  exercise  instructed  him  to 
maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without  fear  or  giddiness, 
and  successively  to  assume  the  different  postures  of  devo- 
tion, llii  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  his 
outstretched  arms  in  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  but  his  most 
familiar  })ractice  was  that  of  bending-  his  meagre  skeleton 
from  tlie  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  curious  spectator,  after 
numbering  twelve  liundred  and  -forty-four  repetitions,  at 
length  desisted  from  the  endless  account.  The  progress  of 
an  ulcer  in  liis  thicch  "^^  mi2:ht  shorten,  but  it  could  not  dis- 
turb,  this  cehstial  life  ;  and  the  patient  Hermit  expired, 
without  descen<]ingfrom  his  column.  A  prince,  who  should 
capriciously  inllict  such  tortures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ', 
but  it  Avould  surpass  the  j^ower  of  a  tyrant  to  im])ose  a  long 
and  miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  liis 
cruelty.  This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually 
destroyed  the  sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  body  ;  nor 
can  it  be  presumed  that  the  fanatics,  who  torment  them- 
selves, are  susceptible  of  any  lively  affection  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  cruel,  unfeeling  temper  has  distinguished 
the  monks  of  every  age  and  country :  their  stern  indiffer- 
ence, which  is  seldom  mollified  by  personal  friendshif),  is 
inflamed  by  religious  hatred  ;  and  their  merciless  zeal  has 
strenuously  administered  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt  and 
]>ity  of  a  philosopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by 
the  prince  and  people.  Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims  from 
Gaul  and  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar  of  Simeon :  the 
tribes  of  Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the  honor  of  his  bene- 
diction ;  the  queens  of  Arabia  and  Persia  gi-atefully  con- 
fessed his  supernatural  virtue  ;  and  the  angelic  Hermit  was 
consulted  by  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  tiie  most  impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  church  and  state.     His  remains  were 

"1  Tljfi  narrow  circcmference  of  two  cubits,  or  tliree  feet,  which  Evagrius  as- 
signs for  the  Bumniic  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  witli  reason,  with  facts,  and 
with  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  people  who  saw  it  from  below  might  be 
easily  deceived. 

•- 1  must  not  conceal  a  jtiece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the  orisrin  of  this 
nicer.  It  has  been  report*  d  that  the  Devil,  aHSumintran  ane<'lic  form,  inv't'  dhirn 
to  Jiseend,  like  Elijah,  iiio  a  lievy  chaiiot.  The  saint  loo  hastily  laiseil  his  foot, 
and  Satan  seized  the  moment  of  inflicting  this  chastisement  OJi  liis  vanity. 
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transported  from  the  mountain  of  Telenissa,  b}^  a  solemn 
jn-ocession  of  tlie  patriarch,  the  master-general  of  tlic  East, 
six  bishoi)S,  twenty-one  counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  lliousand 
soldiers  ;  and  Antioch  revered  Ins  bones,  as  her  glorious 
ornament  and  im])regnable  defence.  The  fame  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  these  recent 
and  popular  Anachorets  ;  the  Christian  world  fell  prostrate 
before  their  shrines  ;  and  the  miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics 
exceeded,  at  least  in  number  and  duration,  the  spiritual  ex- 
ploits of  their  lives.  But  the  golden  legend  of  their  livee  '* 
was  embellished  by  the  artful  credulity  of  their  interested 
brethren  ;  and  a  believing  age  was  easily  ])ersuaded,  that 
the  slightest  caprice  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  Syrian  monk 
luid  been  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  eternal  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  favorites  of  Pleavcu  were  accustomed  to  cure 
inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  a  word,  or  a  distant  mes- 
sage :  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate  demons  from  the 
souls  or  bodies  which  they  possessed.  They  familiarly 
accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  and  serpents 
of  the  desert;  iufused  vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk;  sus- 
pended iron  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  passed  the  Nile  on 
the  back  of  a  crocodile,  and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery 
furnace.  These  extravagant  tales,  which  display  the  fiction, 
without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  liave  seriously  affect<jd  the 
reason,  the  faith,  and  the  morals,  of  the  Christians.  Then* 
credulity  debased  and  vitiated  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ; 
they  corrupted  the  evidence  of  history  ;  and  superstition 
gradually  extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and 
science.  Every  mode  of  religious  worship  which  had  been 
])ractised  by  the  saints,  every  mysterious  doctrine  Avhich  they 
believed,  was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation, 
and  all  the  manly  virtues  were  o])presscd  by  the  servile  and 
pusillanimous  reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible  to 
measure  the  interval  between  the  philosophic  writings  of 
Cicero  and  the  sacred  legend  of  Theodoret,  between  the 
character  of  Cato  and  that  of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate 
the  memorable  revolution  which  was  accomplished  in  the 
Roman  empire  Avithin  a  ])eriod  of  five  hundred  years. 

II.  The  2>rogress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two 

T3  I  know  7iot  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the  VUce  Pn- 
trumof  Kor^weyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceedsLhe  thousand  pages  of  that 
voh:minoiis  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Sul- 
picins  Severus.  and  liis  Life  of  St.  Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  yet 
he  insults  them  with  the  remark,  that  fhfj/  never  raised  the  dead  ;  whereas  the 
bishop  of  Tours  had  restored  three  dead  meu  to  life. 
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glorious  and  decisive  victories  :  over  the  learned  and  liixn- 
rioiis  citizens  of  the  Koman  empire  ;  and  over  the  warlike 
Barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  subverted  the 
empire,  and  embraced  the  religion,  of  the  Komans.  The 
Goths  were  the  foremost  of  these  savage  2:)rosely tes ;  and 
the  nation  was  indebted  for  its  conversion  to  a  countryman, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  in- 
ventors of  useful  arts,  who  have  deserved  the  remembrance 
and  gratitude  of  posterity.  A  great  number  of  Koman  ])ro- 
vincials  had  been  led  away  into  captivity  by  the  Gothic 
bands,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  time  of  GaLlienus ;  and  of 
these  captives,  many  were  Christians,  and  several  belonged 
to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Those  involuntary  missionaries, 
dispersed  as  slaves  in  the  villages  of  Dacia,  successively 
labored  for  the  salvation  of  their  masters.  The  seeds  which 
they  planted,  of  the  evangelic  doctrine,  were  gradually  prop- 
agated ;  and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work 
was  achieved  by  the  labors  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  ti*ansported  beyond  the  Danube  from  a  small  town  of 
Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,'^  acquired 
their  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  indefat- 
igable zeal ;  and  they  received,  with  implicit  confidence, 
the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue  which  he  preached  and 
practised.  He  executed  the  arduous  task  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German 
or  Teutonic  language :  but  he  prudently  suppressed  the 
four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce 
and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  rude,  imper- 
fect idiom  of  soldiers  and  shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to  com- 
municate any  spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated 
by  ])is  genius:  and  Ulphilas,  before  lie  could  frame  his  ver- 
sion, was  obliged  to  compose  a  new  alphabet  of  twenty-four 
letters  ;  *  four  of  which  he  invented,  to  express  the  peculiar 
sounds  that  were  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronun- 

'*  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  tho  oonvereion  of  the  Goths,  see  Sozomen,  1. 
vi.  c.  37.  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  .'W.  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  37.  riiilostorg.  1.  ii.  c  5.  Tho 
heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  liave  given  him  superior  means  of  information. 

*  This  is  the  Mopto-Gothic  alphabet,  of  which  many  of  the  letters  are  evidently 
formed  from  the  Cireek  and  Koman.  IM.  St.  Martin,  however,  contends,  that  it 
iis  impossibh;  but  that  some  written  alphabet  must  have  been  known  long  before 
amon;^  the  Goths,  lie  supposes  that  their  former  letters  wore  those  inscribed  on 
the  runes,  which,  being  insejiarably  connected  with  tho  old  idolatrous  superstl- 
tions.  were  proscribed  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  Everywhere  the  runes, 
8<)  common  amontr  all  the  German  tribes,  disappear  after  the  propagation  of  Chria- 
ianity.     St.  Martin,  iv.  pp.  07,  U8.— ]\I. 
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ciation.'^^  But  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Gothic  churcli 
wns  soon  afflicted  by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and  tlie 
chieftains  were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest. 
Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became  the  proselyte 
of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty  soul  of  Athanaric  disdained 
the  yoke  of  the  empire  and  of  the  gospel.  The  faith  of  the 
new  converts  was  tried  by  the  persecution  which  he  excited. 
A  wagon,  bearing  aloft  the  shapeless  image  of  Thor,  ])er- 
haps,  or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets  of  the  camp;  and  the  rebels,  who  re- 
fused to  worship  the  god  of  their  fathers,  were  immediately 
burnt,  with  their  tents  and  families.  The  character  of 
Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Eastern 
court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace  ;  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implored  the 
l^rotection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name  of  3Ioses  was  applied 
to  this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  ])eople  through 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Danube  to  the  Land  of  Promise.'^^ 
The  devout  shepherds,  who  were  attached  to  his  person,  and 
tractable  to  his  voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the 
foot  of  the  MaBsian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands 
and  pastures,  which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
enabled  them  to  purchase  the  corn  and  wine  of  the  more 
plentiful  provinces.  These  harmless  Barbarians  multiplied 
in  obscure  peace  and  the  profession  of  Christianity." 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  univer- 
sally adopted  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they 
maintained  a  ])erpetual  intercourse,  of  war,  of  friendship,  or 
of  conquest.  In  their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  converted  their  allies ; 

75  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Gothic  version,  was  published 
A.  D.  li'iG'),  and  is  esteemed  tlie  most  ancient  monument  of  the  Teutonic  lanjiuage, 
thongli  Welstein  attempts,  by  some  frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of 
the  lionor  of  tlie  work.  Two  of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  Jf^,  and  our 
own  Th.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  torn.  ii.  pp.  219-223* 
Mill.  Prolegora.  p.  151,  edit.  Kuster.     AVetstein,  Prolegom.  torn.  j.  p.  114.* 

'*j  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  -•  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the  great  emigration. 


ply  some  temporal  jurisdiction. 


*  The  Codex  Argentens,  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Wenden,  rear  Co- 
h)gne,  and  now  preserved  at  Upsal,  contain  almost  the  entire  four  Gospels.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  J.  Christ,  Zahn,  Weissenfels,  1805.  In  1702  Knettel  discov- 
ered and  published  from  a  Palimpsest  MS.  four  chapterH  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ;  they  were  reprinted  at  Upsal,  1703.  M.  Mai  has  since  that'time  discov- 
ered further  fragments,  and  other  remains  of  Mopso-Gotliic  literature,  from  a 
Palimpsest  at  Milan.  Sec  Ulphil?e  partium  ineditarum  in  Ambrosianid  Palimp- 
sestis  ab  Ang.  Maio  repertarun  specimen.    Milan,  4to.  1819.— M. 
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tlicy  educntcd  the  rising  generation  ;  and  the  devotion  whicli 
reigned  in  tlie  camp  of  Ahiric,  or  the  court  of  Toulouse, 
jniglit  edify  or  disgrace  th.e  ])ahices  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
no|)le.'^  During  the  same  period,  Christianity  was  embraced 
by  ahnost  all  the  Barbarians,  who  establislied  their  kingdoms 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em])ire  ;  the  Burgundians  in 
Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Pannonia,  and  the  various  bands  of  mercenaries, 
that  raised  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  The  Franks  and 
the  Saxons  still  persevered  in  the  errors  of  Paganism ;  but 
the  Franks  obtained  the  monarchy  of  Gaul  by  their  submis- 
sion to  the  example  of  Clovis  ;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
Britain  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  superstition  by 
the  missionaries  of  Rome.  These  Barbarian  proselytes  dis- 
played an  ardent  and  successful  zeal  in  the  proj)agation  of 
the  faith.  The  Merovingian  kings,  and  their  su(;cessors, 
Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  extended,  by  their  laws  and 
victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross.  Fngland  ])roduced  the 
a])ostle  of  Germany;  and  the  evangelic  light  was  gradually 
diffused  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  nations 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Baltic.'^ 

The  different  motives  which  iuHuenced  the  reason,  or 
the  passions,  of  the  Barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained.  They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental ;  a 
dream,  an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  example 
of  some  priest,  or  Iiero,  the  charms  of  a  believing 
Avife,  and,  above  all,  the  fortunate  event  of  a  ]>rayer, 
or  vow,  which,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  they  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  God  of  the  Christians.^*^  The  early  ]n-eju- 
dices  of  education  were  insensibly  erased  by  the  habits  of 
frecpient  and  familiar  society  ;  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
gospel  were  protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of  the 
monks ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  was  supported  by  the 
A'isible  j)Ower  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of  religious  worship. 
But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of  ])ersuasion,  which  a 
Saxini  bishop  ^^  suggested  to   a  poj)ular   saint,  might  some- 

'"  At  uon  ita  Clotlii  uoii  iia  VaiuliiH  ;  inalis  licet  docto:  ibus  iiistituti,  nioliores 
IniiKMi  cliani  in  hie  ])aiLti  (niam  iiostti.     Salviaii,  do  Uubcrii.  Doi,  1.  vii.  p.  2i;i. 

"  INioshci  111  hart  Hli;,'Jitiy  f'KclcluHl  tl>c  i)r<>gres.s  uf  (hi  istianity  in  the  Morth, 
from  Uio  fourth  to  th(<  fourUM-nth  ccndny.  The  i^ubjoct  would  alTord  materials 
for  an  occlcsiastieal,  and  even  pliilosopliical,  liistory, 

8'  To  pucli  aeause  hasSoerates  (1.  vii.  e. .'{(»)  ascribed  (he  eoiivcrsion  of  the  Bur- 
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times  be  employed  by  the  missionaries,  who  labored  for  the 
conversion  of  iniidels.     "Admit,"  says  the   saa;acioiis  dis- 
putant, "  whatever  they  are  ])ieased  to  assei't  of  the  fabulous, 
and  carnal,  genealogy  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  who  are 
propagated  from  each  other.     From  this  principle  deduce 
tlieir  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmities,  the  assurance 
they  were  horn^  and  the  probability  that  they  will  die.     At 
what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what  cause,  were  the  eldest 
of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced  ?     Do  they  still  continue, 
or  have  they  ceased,  to   propagate  ?     If  they  have   ceased, 
summon   your   antagonists    to    declare    the    reason  of  this 
strange   alteration.     If  they   still  continue,  the  number  of 
the  gods  must  become  infinite;  and  shall  we  not  risk,  by  the 
indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to   excite  the 
resentment  of  his  jealous   superior?     The  visible  heavens 
and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  which  may  be 
conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or  eternal  ?     If  created, 
how,  or  where,  could  the  gods  tliemselves  exist  before  crea- 
tion ?     If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  emj)ire  of  an 
independent  and  preexisting  world  ?     Urge  these  arguments 
with  tem])er   and  moderation  ;  insinuate,  at  seasonable  in- 
tervals, the  truth   and  beauty  of  the  Christian   revelation  ; 
and   endeavor  to  make  the   unbelievers  ashamed,  without 
making  them   angry."     This    metaj)hysical    reasoning,  too 
refined,  ])erhaps,  for  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  w^as  forti- 
fied by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  po])\dar  consent. 
Tlie    advantage  of  temporal  ])rosperity  had    deserted    the 
Pagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
The  Romans  themselves,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened 
nation  of  the  globe,  had   renounced  their  ancient  supersti- 
tion ;  and,  if  tlie  ruin  of  tlieir  empire  seemed   to  accuse  the 
efficacy  of  the  new  faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved 
by  the  conversion  of  the  victorious  Goths.     The  valiant  and 
fortunate  Barbarians,   who   subdued  the   provinces   of  the 
West,  successively  received,  and  reflected,  the  same  edify- 
ing exam])le.     Before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  Christijin 
nations  of  P^uro])e  might  exult  in  the  exclusive  ]>ossessi()n  of 
the  temperate  climates,  of  the  fertile  lands,  Avhich  ])roduced 
corn,  wine,  and   oil ;  Avhile   the  sJivage   idolaters,  and  their 
helpless  idols,  were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
the  dark  and  frozen  reijions  of  the  North .**"^ 

82  The  sword  of  Cbailemague  added  weight  to  the  argument ;  l)ut  when  Daniel 
wrote  this  epistle  (A.  I).  72.'i),  tlie  Malion)(!lfui«,  who  reigned  from  India  to  Spain, 
might  have  retorted  it  against  the  Chribtians. 
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Christianity,  wn.cn  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  the 
Barbarians,  introduced  an  important  change  in  their  moral 
and  political  condition.  They  received,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines 
are  contained  in  a  sacred  book  ;  and  wliile  they  studied  the 
divine  truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  tlie 
distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society. 
The  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which 
had  facilitated  their  conversion,  must  excite  among  their 
clergy  some  curiosity  to  read  the  original  text,  to  under- 
stand the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  to  examine,  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion. Tliese  spiritual  gifts  Avere  preserved  in  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  which  concealed  the  inestimable  monu- 
ments of  ancient  learning.  The  immortal  productions  of 
Yirgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the 
Christian  Barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  intercourse  be- 
tween the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  times  of  Clovis  and 
Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  mankind  was  q^icouraged 
by  the  remembrance  of  a  more  perfect  state ;  and  the  flame 
of  science  was  secretly  kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten 
the  mature  age  of  the  Western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt 
state  of  Christianity,  the  Barbarians  miglit  learn  justice 
from  the  Icvw^  and  mercy  from  the  gospel ;  and  if  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  duty  Avas  insufiicient  to  guide  their  actions,  or 
to  regulate  their  passions,  they  were  sometimes  restrained 
by  conscience,  and  frequently  punished  by  remorse.  But 
the  direct  authority  of  religion  was  less  effectual  tlian  the 
holy  communion,  which  united  them  with  their  Christian 
brethren  in  spiritual  friendship.  The  influence  of  these 
sentiments  contributed  to  secure  their  fidelity  in  the  service, 
or  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of 
war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  conquest,  and  to  pre- 
serve, in  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  a  permanent  respect 
for  tlie  name  and  institutions  of  Home.  In  tlie  days  of 
Paganism,  the  priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over 
the  people,  and  controlled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal,  or 
more  ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs 
of  the  Christian  faitli.  The  sacred  cliaracter  of  tlie  bishops 
was  sui)ported  by  their  temporal  possessions  ;  they  obtained 
an  honorable  seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers 
and  freemen  ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty, 
to  mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Bar- 
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bnrians.  Tlie  perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin  clergy, 
tlie  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Home  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
growing  autliority  of  the  popes,  cemented  tlie  union  of  the 
Christian  republic,  and  gradually  produced  the  similar  man- 
ners, and  common  jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished, 
f.'om  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  independent,  and  even  hostile, 
nations  of  modern  Euroj^e. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  checked  and  i-e- 
tarded  by  the  unfortunate  accident,  Avhich  infused  a  deadly 
poison  into  the  cuj)  of  Salvation.  Whatever  niiglit  be  the 
early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his  connections  with  the 
empire  and  the  churcli  were  formed  during  the  reign  of 
Arianism.  The  apostle  of  the  Gotlis  subscribed  the  creed  of 
Kiraini ;  j^rofessed  with  freedom,  and  perhajjs  with  sin- 
cerity, that  the  Sox  was  not  equal,  or  consubstantial  to 
the  Father  ;  ^^  communicated  these  errors  to  the  clergy 
and  people ;  and  infected  tlie  Barbaric  world  with  a 
heresy,^^  Avhich  the  great  Theodosius  proscribed  and  ex- 
tinguished among  the  Romans.  The  temper  and  under- 
standing of  the  new  proselytes  were  not  adapted  to 
metaphysical  subtilties  ;  but  they  strenuously  maintamed, 
Avhat  they  had  piously  received,  as  the  pure  and  genuine 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  advantage  of  preaching  and 
exj^ounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonic  language  pro- 
moted the  apostolic  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  his  successors  ; 
and  they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes.  The  Ostro- 
goths, the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  who 
liad  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy,^^  preferred 
the  more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers  ;  and 
Arianism  was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  Avarlike 
converts,  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. This  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion  was  a  per- 
petual source  of  jealousy  and  hatred  ;  and  the  reproach  of 
Harharian  was  imbittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of 
Heretic.    The  heroes  of  the  North,  who  had  submitted,  with 

83  The  opinions  of  Ulpliilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  tOBcmi-Arianism,  since  they 
•would not  bay  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  though  they  hehl  conimuniou  with 
those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Their  apostle  represented  tlio  whole  contro- 
■versy  as  a  question  of  tritllng  moment,  which  had  been  raised  hy  the  passions  of 
the  clergy.     Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c,  '.;". 

«*  The  Arianism  of  the  Gotlis  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Valens  :  "Ita- 
qne  justo  Dei  judicio  ii)si  eum  A-ivum  incenderunt,  qui  piopterenm  etiam  niortui, 
vitio  erroris  arsuri  sunt."  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  33,  j).  r.5K  Tliiscnu-l  sentciu  o  is  con- 
firnied  by  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eecles.  tom.  vi.  pp.  GOI-CIO),  wlio  coolly  observes, "  uji 
seul  hommo  entraina  dans  I'enfer  iin  nombre  infini  de  Septentrionanx,  &c.** 
Salvian  (de  Gubern,  Dei,  1.  v.  pp.  150,  151)  idties  and  excuses  their  voluntary 
error. 
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some  reluctance,  to  believe  tli.it  all  their  ancestors  ^'ore  in 
licll,^*^  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  they 
themselves  had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal  con- 
demnation. Instead  of  the  smooth  applause,  whicli  Cliris- 
tian  kings  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  their  royal  i)relates, 
the  orthodox  bishops  and  their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of 
opposition  to  the  Arian  courts;  and  their  indiscreet  oppo- 
sition frequently  became  criminal,  and  miglit  sometimes  Le 
dangerous.^^  The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of 
sedition,  resounded  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  and  IIolo- 
fernes ;  ^^  the  public  discontent  was  inllame<l  by  the  Iioj)e  or 
l^romise  of  a  glorious  deliverance  ;  and  the  seditious  saints 
were  tempted  to  2)i'omote  the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
predictions.  Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  the 
Catholics  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  enjoyed,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Arians,  the  free  and  j^eaceful  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Their  haughty  masters  respected  tlie  zeal  of  a 
numerous  people,  resolved  to  die  at  the  foot  of  their  altnrs; 
and  the  example  of  their  devout  constancy  was  admired  and 
imitated  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  The  conquerors 
evaded,  however,  the  disgraceful  reproach,  or  confession,  of 
fear,  by  attributing  their  toleration  to  the  liberal  motives 
of  reason  and  humanity ;  and  wliile  they  affected  the 
language,  they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  S2:)irit,  of  genuine 
Christianity, 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  interrupted.  Tlic 
Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  impatient; 
and  the  partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice,  wliich  hr.d  been 
recommended  by  tlie  Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated  by  tlie 
orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  jiersecution  may  be  imputed 
to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigotlis;  wlio  susj^ended  the  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical,  or,  at  least,  of  episcoj^al  functions  ;  and 
punished  the  popular  bisliops  of  Aquitain  with  imprison- 
ment, exile,  and  confiscation.^'^     But  the  crucd  and  absurd 

s-'  Ornsiiis  affirms, in  the  year  41'  (1.  vii  c  4\,  p.  580"),  that  the  Chnrolies  of  Christ 
(of  Uie  Catholics)  were  fillcil  with  Ilinis.  Sucvi.  Vaiidald.  liurixuiuliar.s. 

f*^  lvadl)0(l,  kiii^  of  the  FrisoiKS,  was  so  miuli  j^caiKlalized  by  this  rash  decla- 
ration of  a  lms^ionary,  that  lie  drew  back  Iiis  foot  after  ho  had  entered  the  bap- 
tismal font-     See  Flcury,  Hist.  Eocles  torn.  ix.  p.  167. 

«'■  The  epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  ct  Clermont,  under  the  Visiroths.  and  cf 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burj^nndians,  oxnlani  eonielinies  m  dark 
hints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the  Catholics.  The  history  of  Clovis  and  Th^o- 
dorie  will  suia;jTest  fiome  i)artieular  facts, 

S3  C.enserie  confessed  the  rosemblanc.-,  by  the  severity  with  which  he  punished 
such  indiscreet  allusions,     Victor  \'iten.sis,  1.  7,  p.  10. 

s'J  Such  are  the  contomporarv  complaints  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont(l. 
vii.  c,  G,  p.  If^'J,  He.,  edit.  Sirmond).  Ores^ory  of  Tours,  who  quotes  ihi  *  epistle  (1, 
li.  c,  25.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174),  extorts  an  tin wafian table  assertion,  that  ot  the  nine 
vacancies  in  Aquitain,  Bonia  had  Jbeen  produced  by  episcopal  viarti/rdoms. 
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enterprise  of  subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  people  was 
undertaken  by  the  Yandals  alone.  Genseric  himself,  in  his 
early  youth,  had  renounced  the  orthodox  communion  ;  and 
the  apostate  could  neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere  for- 
giveness. He  was  exasperated  to  find  that  the  Africans, 
who  had  fled  before  him  in  the  field,  still  presumed  to 
dispute  his  will  in  synods  and  churches;  and  his  ferocious 
mind  was  incapable  of  fear  or  of  compassion.  His  Catholic 
subjects  were  oppressed  by  intolerant  laws  and  arbitrary 
punishments.  The  language  of  Genseric  was  furious  and 
formidable  ;  the  knowledge  of  his  intentions  miglit  justify 
the  most  unfavorable  interpretation  of  his  actions  ;  and  the 
Arians  were  reproached  with  the  frequent  executions  which 
stained  the  palace  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant.  Arms 
and  ambition  were,  however,  the  ruling  passions  of  the 
monarch  of  the  sea.  But  Hunneric,  his  inglorious  son,  who 
seemed  to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tormented  the  Catholics 
with  the  same  unrelenting  fury  which  had  been  fatal  to  his 
brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends  and  favorites  of  his 
father  ;  and  even  to  the  Arian  patriarch,  who  was  inhumanly 
burnt  alive  in  the  midst  of  Carthage.  The  religious  Avar 
was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious  truce  ;  persecu- 
tion was  made  the  serious  and  important  business  of  the 
Vandal  court;  and  the  loathsome  disease  which  hastened 
the  death  of  Hunneric,  revenged  the  injuries,  without  con- 
tributing to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The  throne  of 
Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews  of  Hun- 
neric ;  by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about  twelve,  and  by 
Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation,  about  twenty-seven, 
years.  Their  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive  to 
the  orthodox  party.  Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or 
even  to  surpass,  tlie  cruelty  of  his  uncle  ;  and,  if  at  length 
he  relented,  if  he  recajlecl  the  bishops,  and  restored  the 
freedom  of  Athanasian  worship,  a  premature  death  inter- 
cepted the  benefits  of  his  tardy  clemency.  His  brother, 
Thrasimund,  was  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the 
Vandal  kings,  whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  prudence,  and 
magnanimity  of  soul.  But  this  magnanimous  character 
was  degi-aded  by  his  intolerant  zeal  and  deceitful  clemency. 
Instead  of  threats  and  tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle,  but 
efficacious,  powers  of  seduction.  Wealth,  dignity,  and  the 
royal  favor,  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostasy;  the 
Catholics,  who  had  violated  the  laws,  might  purchase  their 
pardon  by  the  renunciation  of  their  faith ;  and  whenever 
Vol..  III.~19 
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Tlirasimund  meditated  any  rigorous  measure,  he  patiently 
waited  till  the  indiscretion  of  his  adversaries  furnished  him 
with  a  specious  opportunity.  Bigotry  was  his  last  sentiment 
in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  he  exacted  from  his  successor  a 
solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never  tolerate  the  sectaries  of 
Athanasius.  But  his  successor,  Hilderic,  the  gentle  son  of 
the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  justice  to  the  vain  obligation  of  an  im])ious  oath  ;  and 
his  accession  was  gloriously  marked  by  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  universal  freedom.  The  throne  of  that  virtuous, 
though  feeble  monarch,  was  usurped  by  his  cousin  Gelimer, 
a  zealous  Arian  :  but  the  Vandal  kingdom,  before  he  could 
enjoy  or  abuse  his  power,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of 
Belisarius  ;  and  the  orthodox  party  retaliated  the  injuries 
which  they  had  endured.^ 

The  passionate  declamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  sole 
historians  of  this  persecution,  cannot  afford  any  distinct 
series  of  causes  and  events ;  any  impartial  view  of  the 
characters,  or  counsels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances that  deserve  either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  referred 
to  the  following  heads ;  I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still 
extant,^^  Hunneric  expressly  declares  (and  the  declaration 
appears  to  be  correct),  that  he  had  faithfully  transcribed  the 
regulations  and  penalties  of  the  Imperial  edicts,  against  the 
heretical  congregations,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  who  dis- 
sented from  the  established  religion.  If  the  rights  of  con- 
science had  been  understood,  the  Catholics  must  have  con- 
demned their  past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual 
sufferings.  But  they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence 
which  they  claimed.  While  they  trembled  under  the  lash 
of  persecution,  they  praised  the  laudable  severity  of  Hun- 
neric himself,  who  burnt  or  banished  great  numbers  of 
Manichaeans  ;  ^^  and  they  rejected,  with  horror,  the  ignomin- 
ious compromise,  that  the  disciples  of  Arius  and  of  Athami- 
sius  should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similar  toleration   in  the 

'^  The  original  monuments  of  the  Vandal  persecution  are  preserved  in  the  five 
books  of  the  history  of  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecutione  Vandalii-a),  a  bishop 
who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric;  in  the  Life  of  St.  Fuli^entius,  who  was  distinguished 
in  the  persecution  of  Tlirasimund  (in  Uiblioth.  Max.  Patrum.  tom.  ix.  pp.  4-ir>); 
and  in  the  tirst  book  of  the  Vandalic  War,  by  tlie  impartial  Procopins  (c.  7,8.  }>p. 
lOG,  197,  11)8,  199).  Dom  Ruinart.  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustrated  the 
whole  subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  {apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement. 
(Paris,  ]()9}). 

'•  Victor,  iv.  2,  p.  (55.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  to  the  Hnmooii^ 
sians.  Ho  describes,  as  the  veri  Divinaj  Majestatis  cultores.  liis  own  party,  wbo 
professed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  than  a  thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of 
Kimini  and  Seleucia. 

■'••^  Victor,  ii.  1,  pp.  21,22:  Lmulnbilinr  *  *  *  videbatur.  In  the  MSS.  whicli 
omit  this  word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.    See  Ruiuart,  Not.  p.  164. 
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territories  of  the  Romans,  and  in  those  of  the  Yandals.^^ 
II.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  which  the  Catholics  had 
so  frequently  used  to  insult  and  punish  their  obstinate  antag- 
onists, was  retorted  against  themselves.^^  At  the  command 
of  Hunneric,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  orthodox  bishops 
assembled  at  Carthage  ;  but  when  they  were  admitted  into 
the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of  beholding 
the  Arian  Cyrila  exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne.  The 
disputants  were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary 
reproaches  of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation, 
of  military  force  and  of  popular  clamor.  One  martyr  and 
one  confessor  were  selected  among  the  Catholic  bishops; 
twenty-eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conform- 
ity ;  forty-six  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the 
royal  navy ;  and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banished  to 
the  different  parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their 
enemies,  and  carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  comforts  of  life.^^  The  hardships  of  ten  years' 
exile  must  have  reduced  their  numbers ;  and  if  they  had 
complied  with  the  law  of  Thrasimund,  which  prohibited  any 
episcopal  consecrations,  the  orthodox  church  of  Africa  must 
have  expired  with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They 
disobeyed,  and  their  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  second 
exile  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia ; 
where  they  languished  fifteen  years,  till  the  accession  of  the 
gracious  Hilderic.^^  The  two  islands  were  judiciously 
chosen  by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca,  from 
his  own  experience,  has  deplored  and  exaggerated  the 
miserable  state  of  Corsica,^'  and  the  plenty  of  Sardinia  was 

«  Victor,  ii.  2,  pp.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  conditions  7>fr- 
icufn.vB,  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  a  snare  to  entrap  the 
Catholic  bishops-" 

'-*  See  the  narrative  of  this  conference,  and  the  treatment  of  the  bishops,  in 
Victor,  ii.  13-lH,  pp.  .35-42,  and  the  whole  fourth  book,  pp.  G3-171.  The  third 
book,  pp.  42-62,  is  entirely  tilled  by  their  apology  or  confession  of  faith. 

»5  See  the  list  of  the  African  bi.shops,  in  Victor,  pp.  117-140,  and  Ruinart's 
notes,  pp.  215-397.  The  schismatic  name  of  Drmnfus  frefjuently  occurs,  and  they 
appear  to  have  adopted  (Hke  our  fanatics  of  the  last  age)  the  pious  appellations  of 
JJeoffatn.t,  Denqratina,  Qiiidvnffffeus.  ffdhetrleum.,  &c.* 

*"»  Fulgent.  Vit.  c.  16-20.  Thrasimund  affected  the  praise  of  moderation  and 
learning;"  and  Fulgentius  addressed  three  books  of  controversy  to  the  Ariau 
tyrant,  whom  he  styles  /?/tssim«  Rex.  Biblioth.  Maxim.  Patruin,  torn.  ix.  p.  41. 
Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as  exiles,  in  the  life  of  Fulgentius;  they  are 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  Victor  Tunnunensis  and  isidpre;  but 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Historia  Miscdla,  and 
a  short  aullientic  chronicle  of  the  times.     See  RuiJiart,  pp.  570-571. 

y^  See  the  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not  support  exile 
with  more  fortitude  tlian  Ovid.  (Jorsi<;a  might  not  produce  com,  wine,  or  oil; 
but  it  could  not  be  destitute  of  grass,  water,  and  even  tire. 


•  These  names  appear  to  have  been  Aitroduced  by  the  Donatists.— M. 
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overbalanced  by  the  unwholesome  quality  of  the  air.®^  III. 
The  zeal  of  Genseric  and  his  successors,  for  tlie  conversion 
of  the  Catholics,  must  have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous 
to  guard  the  purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before  the  churches 
were  finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  Barbarian 
dress  ;  and  those  who  presumed  to  neglect  the  royal  mandate 
were  rudely  dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.°®  The 
palatine  officers,  who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of  their 
prince,  w^ere  ignominiously  stripped  of  their  honors  and 
employments ;  banished  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  or  con» 
demned  to  the  servile  labors  of  slaves  and  peasants  in  the 
fields  of  Utica.  In  tlie  districts  which  had  been  peculiarly 
allotted  to  the  Yandals,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship 
was  more  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  severe  penalties  were 
denounced  against  the  guilt  both  of  the  missionary  and  the 
proselyte.  By  these  arts,  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians  was 
preserved,  and  tlieir  zeal  was  inflamed  r  they  discharged,  with 
devout  fury,  the  office  of  spies,  informers,  or  executioners; 
and  whenever  their  cavalry  took  the  field,  it  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  march  to  defile  the  churches,  and  to  insult 
the  clergy  of  the  adverse  faction.-^^^  IV.  The  citizens  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  province,  were 
delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the  Moors  of  the  desert. 
A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  with 
a  faithful  crowd  of  four  thousand  and  ninety-six  persons, 
whose  guilt  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  were  torn  from 
their  native  homes,  by  the  command  of  Ilunneric.  During 
the  night  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  amidst 
their  own  ordure:  during  the  day  they  pursued  their  march 
over  the  burning  sands  ;  and  if  they  fainted  under  the  heat 
and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded,  or  dragged  along,  till  they 
expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors. ^*^^  These  unhap])y 
exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts,  might  excite 
the  compassion  of  a  people,  wdiose  native  humanity  was 
neither  improved  by  reason,  nor  corrupted  by  fanaticism  : 
but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers,  they  were  condemned  to 
share  the  distress,  of  a  savage  life.     V.  It  is  incumbent  on 

^8  Si  ob  gravitatem  coeli  iuterissent,  inle  damiuim.  Tacit-  Amial.  ii.  85.  Tn 
this  application,  Thrasiinund  would  have  adopted  the  reading  of  some  critics, 
utile  daftinuni. 

^  See  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution,  in  Victor  ii.  3,  4,  7,  and  the  two 
edicts  of  Huniieric,  1.  ii.  p.  35,  1.  iv.  p.  G4, 

'""  See  Proc'opius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7,  pp.  197,  108.  A  Moorish  prince  en- 
deavored to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Christians,  by  his  diligence  to  erase  the 
marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

i'^'  See  this  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8-12,  pp.  30-34.  Victor  describts  the  distress  of 
tliese  confessoys  as  3.11  eye-witness. 
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the  authors  of  peioecution  previously  to  reflect,  whether 
they  are  determined  to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They 
excite  the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish ;  and  it 
soon  becomes  necessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well 
as  the  crime,  of  the  offender.  The  fine,  which  he  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  discharge,  exposes  his  person  to  the  severity 
of  the  law  ;  and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  suggests 
the  use  and  propriety  of  capital  punishment.  Through  tlie 
veil  of  fiction  and  declamation  we  may  clearly  perceive,  that 
the  Catholics,  more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Ilunneric, 
endured  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment.^^^  Re- 
spectable citizens,  noble  matrons,  and  consecrated  A^irgins, 
were  stripped  naked,  and  raised  in  the  air  by  pulleys,  with 
a  weight  suspended  at  their  feet.  In  thfs  painful  attitude 
their  naked  bodies  were  torn  with  scourges,  or  burnt  in  the 
most  tender  parts  with  red-hot  plates  of  iron.  The  ampu- 
tation of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand, 
was  inflicted  by  the  Arians  ;  and  although  the  precise  num- 
ber cannot  be  defined,  it  is  evident  that  many  persons, 
among  whom  a  bishop  ^^^  and  a  proconsul  ^°^  may  be  named, 
were  entitled  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  same  honor 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  memory  of  Count  Sebastian,  who 
professed  the  Nicene  creed  with  unshaken  constancy;  and 
Genseric  might  detest,  as  a  heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious 
fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  rival .■''^^  YI.  A  new  mode 
of  conversion,  which  might  subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarm 
the  timorous,  was  employed  by  the  Arian  ministers.  They 
imposed,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  baptism  ;  and 
punished  the  apostasy  of  the  Catholics,  if  they  disclaimed 
this  odious  and  profane  ceremony,  which  scandalously  vio- 
lated the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  unity  of  the  sacra- 
ment.^°®  The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  allowed  the  validity 
of  each  other's  baptism ;  and  the  innovation,  so  fiercely 
maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  ex- 
ample and  advice  of  the  Donatists.  YII.  The  Arian  clergy 
surpassed  in  religious  cruelty  the  king  and  his  Vandals  ;  but 

i"2  Seethe  fifth  book  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  confimied  by 
the  sober  testimony  of  Procopius,  and  the  public  declaration  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian.   Cod.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii. 

I'w  Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  41. 

104  Victor,  V.  4,  pp.  74,  75.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Adrumetum,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king  ;  by  whose  favor 
he  had  obtained  the  otfice,  or  at  least  the  title,  of  proconsul  of  Africa. 

1'"^  Victor,  i.  6,  pp.  8,  9.  After  relatint;  the  firm  resistance  and  dexterous 
reply  of  rount  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quare  alio  generis  argument©  postea  bellico- 
8um  virum  occidit. 

ii»  Victor,  V.  12,  13.    Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  vi.  p.  609. 
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they  were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual  vineyarrl, 
which  they  were  so  desirous  to  ]  ossess.  A  patriarch  ^^" 
might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Carthnge  ;  some  bishops, 
in  the  j^rincipal  cities,  might  usurp  the  phice  of  their  rivals ; 
but  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  Latin  language,^^^  disqualified  the  Barbarians  for  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry  of  a  great  church ;  and  the  Africans, 
after  the  loss  of  their  orthodox  pastors,  were  dei:)rived  of 
the  public  exercise  of  Christianity.  YIII.  The  emperors 
were  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine; 
and  the  faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as 
Catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  interval  of  peace 
and  friendship,  Hunneric  restored  the  cathedral  of  Carthage  ; 
at  the  intercession  of  Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  East,  and  of 
Placidia,  the  daughter  and  relict  of  emperors,  and  the  sister 
of  the  queen  of  the  Yandals.^^^  But  this  decent  regard  was 
of  short  duration ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed  his 
contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  by  studiously  arrang- 
ing the  bloody  images  of  persecution,  in  all  the  principal 
streets  though  which  the  Roman  embassador  must  pass 
in  his  way  to  the  palace.^^*^  An  oath  was  required  from 
the  bishops,  who  were  assembled  at  Carthage,  that  they 
would  support  the  succession  of  his  son  Ililderic,  and  that 
they  would  renounce  all  foreign  or  transmarine  correspond- 
ence. This  engagement,  consistent,  as  it  should  seem,  with 
their  moral  and  religious  duties,  Avas  refused  by  the  more 
sagacious  members  ^^^  of  the  assembly.  Their  refusal,  faintly 
colored  by  the  pretence  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian 
to  swear,  must  provoke  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  Catholics,   oppressed   by  royal   and  military  force, 
were  far  sui^erior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learn- 

*0T  Primate  was  more  properly  tlic  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage  ;  but  the 
name  of  ;>a/ria?-c/t  was  given  by  the  sects  aiul  iialioiis  to  their  principal  ecclesi- 
astic.    See  Thomassiii.  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p]>.  155,  158. 

i«s  The  patriarch  Cyrila  himself  publicly  declared,  that  he  did  not  understand 
Latin  (Victor  ii.  IS,  p.  4i;):  Is'escio  Latine  ;  and  he  mi<j:ht  converse  with  lolcriible 
ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  or  preaching  in  that  langungc.  His 
Vandal  clergy  were  still  more  ignorant ;  and  small  conlidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  Africans  who  had  conformed. 

109  Victor  ii.  1,  2,  p.  22. 

110  Victor,  V.  7,  p.  77.  He  appeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose  name  was 
Uranius. 

1"  Astntiores,  Victor,  iv.  4,  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their  quotation  of 
the  gospel  "  Non  jurabitis  in  toto,"  was  o"nlv  meant  to  elude  the  obligation  of  an 
inconvenient  oath.  The  fortv-six  bishops  who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica  : 
the  three  hundred  and  two  who  swore  were  distributed  through  the  pvovinces  of 
Africa. 
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ing.  "With  the  same  weapons  which  the  Greek  "^  and  Latin 
fathers  had  ah-eady  provided  for  the  Arian  controversy, 
they  repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the  fierce  and  illit- 
erate successors  of  Ulphilas.  The  consciousness  of  tlieir 
own  supei'iority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts  and 
passions  of  religious  warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming 
8uch  honorable  pride,  the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted, 
"by  the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose  fictions,  which 
must  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  fraud  and  forgery. 
They  ascribed  their  own  2:)olemical  works  to  the  most  ven- 
erable names  of  Christian  antiquity ;  the  characters  of  Athan- 
asius  and  Augustin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius 
and  his  disciples ;  ^^^  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Ti-inity  and  the  Incarnation, 
is  deduced,  with  strong  probability,  from  this  African 
school.-^^^  Even  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  profaned 
by  their  rash  and  sacrilegious  hands.  The  memorable  text, 
which  asserts  the  unity  of  the  three  who  bear  witness  in 
heaven, ^^^  is  condemned  by  the  universal  silence  of  the  ortho- 
dox fathers,  ancient  versions,  and  authentic  man  user  ipts.-^^*^ 

112  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspae,  in  the  Byzacene  province,  was  of  a  senatorial 
family,  and  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  could  repeat  all  Homer  and 
Menander  before  he  was  allowed  to  study  Latin,  his  native  to.gue  (Vit.  Fulgent. 
c.  1).  Many  African  bishops  might  undei'stand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theo- 
logians were  translated  into  Latin. 

"^  Compare  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Tliapsus  (pp,  118, 
119,  edit.  Chifiet).  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader  with  an  innocent  fiction  ; 
but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the  Africans  were  too  ignorant. 

11*  The  P.  Quesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favorably  received. 
But  the  three  following  irulhs,  however  surprising  they  may  seem,  are  notn  uni- 
versally acknowledged  (Gerard  Vossius,  tom.  vi.  pp.  516-51i2.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Eccles.  tom.  viii.  pp.  667-671).  1.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed 
which  is  so  frequently  read  in  our  churches.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  liave 
existe  I  within  a  century  after  his  death.  3.  It  was  originally  composed  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and,  consequently,  in  the  Western  provinces.  Gennadius.  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  so  miicli  amazed  by  this  extraordinary  comj^sition,  that 
he  frankly  proiiounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  drunken  man.  Petav.  Dogmat. 
Theologica,  tom,  ii,  1.  vii.  c.  S,  p.  6^7. 

"5  I  John,  V.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nonveau  Testament,  part  i.  c. 
xviii.  pp.  20:i-2I8  ;  and  part  ii.  c.  ix.  pp.  9;)-12l  ;  and  the  elaborate  Prolegomena 
and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  to  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Test;i- 
ment.  In  1689,  the  Papist  Simon  strove  to  be  free;  in  1707,  the  Protestant  Mill 
wished  to  be  a  slave  ;  in  1751,  the  Armenian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his 
times,  and  of  his  sc'ct.* 

"6  01  ail  the  MSS.  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  1200  years  old  CWetstein  ad  loc).  The  orfhorJoc  copies  of  the  Vaticnn, 
of  the  Complutensian  editors,  of  Robert  Stephens,  are  become  invisible  ;  and  the 
two  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin  are  unworthv  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emlyn's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  227-255.  269-2't9  ;  and  INT.  de  Missy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in 
tom.  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Britannique. 


*  This  controversv  has  continued  to  be  agitated,  but  witli  declining  ijiterest, 
even  in  the  more  religious  part  of  the  community  ;  and  may  now,  ])e  considered 
to  have  terminated  in  an  almost  general  acquiesence  of  the  hiarned  in  the  con- 
olu'^ions  of  Porson  in  his  Letters  to  Travis.  See  the  pamphlets  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  of  Crito  Cantabrigionsis,  Dr.  Turton  of  Cambridge.— M. 
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It  was  first  alleged  by  the  Catholic  bishops  whom  Hiinneric 
summoned  to  the  conference  of  Carthage."'  An  allegorical 
interpretation,  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  marginal  note,  in- 
vaded the  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and 
corrected  in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries."^  After  the  in- 
vention of  printing,"^  the  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament 
yielded  to  their  own  prejudices,  or  those  of  the  times  ;^"^* 
and  the  pious  fraud,  which  Avas  embraced  A^ith  equal  zeal  at 
Kome  and  at  Geneva,  has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every 
country  and  every  language  of  modern  Europe. 

Tlie  example  of  fraud  must  excite  suspicion :  and  the 
specious  miracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  de- 
fended the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed, 
with  more  reason,  to  their  own  industry,  than  to  tlie  visible 
protection  of  Heaven.  Yet  the  liistorian,  who  views  this 
religions  conflict  witli  an  impartial  eye,  may  condescend  to 
mention  mie  preternatural  event,  which  will  edify  the  de- 
vout, and  surprise  the  incredulous.  Tipasa,^-^  a  maritime 
colony  of  Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  to  fho  east  of  Csesarea, 
hatl  been  distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  tlie  orthodox  zeal 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  Donat- 
ists;^^  they  resisted,  or  eluded,  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians. 
The  town  was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical 
bishop :  most  of  the  inliabitants  who  could  procure  ships 
passed  over  to  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  unhappy  rem- 
nant, refusing  all  communion  with  the  usurper,  still  pre- 
sumed to  hold  their  pious,  but  illegal,  assemblies.     Their 

'^7  Or,  more  properly,  by  tlie  fcmr  bishops  who  composed  and  published  the 
profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They  styled  this  text,  luce 
cifirius  (A^ictor  A'itensis  de  Persecixt.  A^•^^d;U.  ].  iii.  e.  11,  p.  54).  Itisquoted  soon 
afterwards  by  the  Afiican  polemics,  A^isiliiis  and  Fulgentius. 

118  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected  by  Lanf  rane^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Komau 
church,  secundum  orthodoxam  tidem  (Welstein,  Prolefrom.  pp.  84.  s'S).  Notwith- 
standing these  corrections,  the  passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-tive  Latin  JVISS. 
(Wetstein  ad  loc),  the  oldest  and  the  fairest ;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except 
in  manuscripts. 

ii'J  The  art  wliich  the  Germans  had  invente^l  was  applied  in  Italy  to  the  pro- 
fane writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.  The  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  about  the  same  time  (A.D.  1514,  151(5.  1520),  by  the  industry  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  Coniplntensian 
Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  .W.OOO  ducats.  See  Mattaire,  Annal.  Typogiaph.  lorn, 
ii.  pp.  2-8,  125-13.S  ;  and  AVetstein,  Prolegomena,  pp.  116-127. 

120  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testaments  by  the 
jiTudence  of  Erasmus;  Wxa  honest  bigotry  of  the  Com  pint  en.sian  editors;  the 
typographic;)!  frnnd,  or  error,  of  Robert  Stephens,  in  the  placing  a  crochet ;  and 
tiie  deliberate  falsehood,  or  strange  misapprehension,  of  Theodore  Beza. 

121  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1.  Itinerar.  AA'esseling,  p.  1.5.  Cellarins,  Geograph. 
Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  Tliis  Tipnsa  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some  note,  since  A^'espasian  endo"'ed  it  with 
the  riglit  of  Latium. 

122  Optatus  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist.  1.  ii.  p.  38. 
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disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hunneric.     A  mili- 
tary count  was  despatched  from  Carthage  to  Tipasa :  he 
collected  the  Catholics  in  the  Forum,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  province,  deprived  the  guilty  of  their  right 
hands  and  their  tongues.     But  the  holy  confessors  continued 
to  s])eak  without  tongues;   and  this  miracle  is  attested  by 
Victor,  an  African  bisho]),  Avho  published  a  history  of  the 
persecution  within  two  years  after  the  event. ^-^     ''  If  any 
one,"  says  Victor,  "  should  doubt  of  tlie  truth,  let  him  re- 
pair to  Constantino])le,  and  listen  to  the  clear  and  perfect 
language  of  Kestitutus,  the  sub-deacon,  one  of  these  glorious 
sufferers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
Zeno,  and  is  respected   by  the  devout  em})ress."     At  Con- 
stantinople we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a  learned,  and 
unexce])tionable  witness,  Avithout  interest,  and  without  pas- 
sion.   JEneas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  has  accurately 
described  his  own  observations  on  these  African  sufferers. 
*' I  saw  them  myself:  I  heard  them  speak:  I  diligently  in- 
quired by  Avhat   means  such  an   articulate  voice  could  be 
formed  without  any  organ  of  speech  :  I  used  my  eyes  to  ex- 
amine the  report  of  my  ears :  I  ojiened  their  mouth,  and 
saw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away 
by  the  roots  ;  an  operation  which  the  physicians  generally 
suppose  to  be  mortal."  ^^*     The  testimony  of  ^neas  of  Gaza 
might  be  confirmed  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict;  of  Count  Marcellinus, 
in  liis  Chronicle  of   the  times ;  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
First,  who  had  resided  at  Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.^^^     They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of 
a  century  ;  and  they  all  appeal  to  their  personal  knowledge, 
or  the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  Avhich  was 
repeated  in  several  instances,  displayed  on  the  greatest  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  and  submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  to 
the  calm  examination  of  the  senses.     This  supernatural  gift 
of  the  African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will 

323  Victor  Vitenpis,  v.  6,  p.  76.     Ruinart,  pp.  483-487. 

124  yEneas  Gaztous  iu  Theophrnsto,  in  Bibliuth.  Patrum,  torn.  viii.  pp.  664, G65, 
He  was  a  Christian,  and  composed  this  Dialogue  (tho  Thcophrastus)  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  lesides  twenty-live 
Epistles,  still  extant.  See  Cave  (Hist,  latteraria,  p.  297),  and  Fabrjcius  (Biblioth, 
Grajc.  torn.  i.  p.  422). 

i2o  Justinian.  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45,  in  Thesaur. 
Teniporum  Scaliger.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  190.  Gregor, 
Maynus,  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None  of  these  witnesses  have  specified  the  nunibei-  of 
the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in  an  old  menology  (apud  liuinart.  p.  J8(;). 
Two  of  them  lost  their  speech  by  fornication  ;  but  the  miracle  is  enlianccd  by 
the  singular  instance  of  a  boy  who  had  never  spoken  before  his  tongue  was  cut 
out. 
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command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who  ah-eady 
believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox.  But 
the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is  guarded  by  secret,  incura- 
ble suspicion ;  and  the  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken  by 
the  most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Athanasian  miracle. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which 
they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The  Barbarians  of 
Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks ; 
and  Spain  was  restored  to  the  Catholic  church  by  the  volun- 
tary conversion  of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution  ^'^^  was  hastened  by  the  example 
of  a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an 
ungrateful  rebel.  Leovigild,  the  Gothic  monarcli  of  Spain, 
deserved  the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  Catholics  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian 
synods  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  reconcile  their 
scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second  bap- 
tism. His  eldest  son  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested  by  his 
father  with  the  royal  diadem,  and  tlie  fair  principality  of 
Boetica,  contracted  an  honorable  and  orthodox  alliance  with 
a  Merovingian  princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigebert,  king  of 
Austrasia,  and  of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous 
Ingundis,  who  was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
received,  beloved,  and  persecuted,  in  the  Arian  court  of 
Toledo ;  and  her  religious  constancy  was  alternately  as- 
saulted with  blandishments  and  violence  by  Goisvintha,  the 
Gothic  queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  maternal 
authority. ^^'  Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Gojsvintha  seized 
the  Catholic  princess  by  her  long  hair,  inhumanly  dashed 
her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till  she  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  stripped, 
and  thrown  into  a  basin,  or  fish-pond. ^^^  Love  and  honor 
might  excite  Hermenegild  to  resent  this  injurious  treatment 
of  his  bride ;  and  he  was  gradually  persuaded  that  Ingundis 

^26  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  (Hist,  de  "Rebus  ITispaniae, 
torn.  i.  1.  V.  c.  12-15,  T)p.  182-191)  ami  Fcrrcras  (French  translation,  toni.  ii.  pp. 
206-247).  jNIariana  almost  forgets  that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  and 
spirit  of  a  Roman  classic.  Ferreras,  an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  facts, 
and  rectifies  his  chronology. 

>2'  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths  ;  Athanigild,  to 
whom  she  bore  Brum-cliild,  the  mother  of  Ingundis  ;  and  Leovigild,  whose  two 
sons,  Heremenegild  and  Hecared,  were  the  issue  of  a  fornu'r  maniage. 

'-«  IracuiulinK  funjre  succiuisa,  adpreheusam  per  comam  capitis  puoUam  in 
terrani  conlidit,  et  diu  calcibus  verberatam,  ac  sanguine  cruentatam,  jussit  ex- 
spoliari,  et  i)iscinje  immergi.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  v.  c.  30,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  255.  Gregory 
la  one  of  our  best  originals  for  this  portion  of  history. 
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suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  ITer  tender  com- 
plaints, and  the  weighty  arguments  of  Leander,  archbishop 
of  Seville,  accomplished  his  conversion  ;  and  the  heir  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the  Nicene  faith  by  the 
solemn  rites  of  confirmation. ^^^  The  rash  youth,  inflamed 
by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was  tempted  to  violate 
the  duties  of  a  son  and  a  subject ;  and  the  Catholics  of 
Spain,  although  they  could  not  complain  of  persecution,  ap- 
plauded his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heretical  father.  The 
civil  war  was  protracted  by  the  long  and  obstinate  sieges  of 
Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenuously  es- 
poused the  i^arty  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  orthodox 
Barbarians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  native  land ;  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  coast; 
and  his  holy  ambassador,  the  archbishop  Leander,  effectu- 
ally negotiated  in  person  with  the  Byzantine  court.  But 
the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active  dili- 
gence of  a  monarch  who  commanded  the  troops  and  treas- 
ures of  Spain  ;  and  the  guilty  Hermenegild,  after  his  vain 
attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  father.  Leovigild  was 
still  mindful  of  that  sacred  character;  and  the  rebel,  de- 
spoiled of  the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  permitted,  in  a  de- 
cent exile,  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  His  repeated 
and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he 
pronounced  with  apparent  reluctance,  was  privately  exe- 
cuted in  the  tower  of  Seville.  The  inflexible  constancy  with 
which  he  refused  to  accept  the  Arian  communion,  as  the 
price  of  liis  safety,  may  excuse  the  honors  that  have  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.  His  wife  and  in- 
fant son  were  detained  by  the  Romans  in  ignominious  cap- 
tivity; and  this  domestic  misfortune  tarnished  the  glories  of 
Leovigild,  and  imbittered  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of 
Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother, 
which  he  supported  with  more  prudence  and  success.  In- 
stead of  revolting  against  his  father,  Recared  patiently 
expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  Instead  of  condemning  his 
memory,  he  piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch  had 

129  The  Catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics  repeated  tlie  vite.  or, 
as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  confirmation,  to  which  they 
ascribed  many  mystic  and  marvellous  prerojja fives,  both  visible  and  invisible. 
See  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  pp.  405-552. 
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nbjured  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  recommended  to  his  son 
the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nation.  To  accomplish  that 
salutary  end,  Recared  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Arian 
clergy  and  nobles,  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  exhorted 
them  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious 
interpretation  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit  of 
metaphysical  arguments,  would  have  excited  an  endless  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  monarch  discreetly  proposed  to  his  illiter- 
ate audience  two  substantial  and  visible  arguments, — the 
testimony  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven.  The  Earth  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Nicene  synod  :  the  Romans,  tlie  Barbarians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  unanimously  professed  the 
same  orthodox  creed ;  and  the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost 
alone,  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world.  A  superstitious 
age  was  j)repared  to  reverence,  as  the  testimony  of  Heaven^ 
the  preternatural  cures,  which  were  performed  by  the  skill 
or  virtue  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset 
in  Boetica,^^*^  which  were  spontaneously  replenished  each 
year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter;  ^^^  and  the  miraculous  shrine  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which  had  already  converted  the  Suevic 
prince  and  people  of  Gallicia.^^^  The  Catholic  king  encoun- 
tered some  difficulties  on  this  important  change  of  the 
national  religion.  A  conspiracy,  secretly  fomented  by  the 
queen-dowager,  was  formed  against  his  life  ;  and  two  counts 
excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the  Narbonnese  Gaul.  But 
Recared  disarmed  the  conspirators,  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
executed  severe  justice;  which  the  Arians,  in  their  turn, 
might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  persecution.  Eight 
bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  Barbaric  origin,  abjured 
their  errors;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  theology  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  liouse  in  which  they  had  been 
purposely  collected.  The  whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Suevi  were  allured  or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
communion  ;  the  faith,  at  least  of  the  rising  generation,  was 
fervent  and  sincere  ;  and  the  devout  liberality  of  the  Bar- 
barians  enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain. 

130  Osset  or  Julia  Constantia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Boelis  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3)  :  ami  the  authentic  reference  of  Gregory  of 
Tours  (Hist.  Francor.  1.  vi.  c.  43,  p.  28S)  deserves  more  credit  than  the  name  of 
Lusitania  (de  Gloria  Martvr.  c.  24),  which  has  heen  eagerly  emhraced  by  the  vain 
and  supi^rstitious  Portuguese  (Ferreras,  Hist-  d'Espagne,  torn.  n.  p.  166). 

131  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Arian  king  sealed  the  doors, 
and  dug  a  deep  trench  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to  intercept  the 
Easter  Supply  of  baptismal  water.  , 

i:i2  Ferreras  (torn.  ii.  pp.  108-175,  A.D.  550)  has  illustrated  the  difficulties  which 
regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  the  Suevi.  Iney  Ixaa 
been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. 
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Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo,  received 
tlie  submission  of  their  conquerors;  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Spaniards  improved  tlie  Nicene  creed,  by  declaring  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the 
Father ;  a  weighty  point  of  doctrine,  wliich  produced,  long 
afterwards,  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.^'^^ 
The  royal  proselyte  immediately  saluted  and  consulted 
Pope  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  pre- 
late, whose  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of 
heretics  and  infidels.  The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respect- 
fully offered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich  presents 
of  gold  and  gems  ;  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative  exchange, 
the  hairs  of  St.  John  the  Ba])tist ;  a  cross,  which  enclosed  a 
small  piece  of  the  true  wood  ;  and  a  key,  that  contained 
some  particles  of  iron,  which  had  been  scraped  from  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter.^^^ 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain, 
encouraged  the  j)ious  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
to  proj)agate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the  victorious  savages, 
whose  recent  Christianity  was  polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy. 
Her  devout  labors  still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  suc- 
cess of  future  missionaries;  and  many  cities  of  Italy  were 
still  disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  of  Arianism 
was  gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest, 
and  of  example;  and  the  controversy,  which  Egypt  had 
derived  from  the  Platonic  school,  Avas  terminated,  after  a 
war  of  three  hundred  years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the 
Lombards  of  Italy. ^^^ 

The  first  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
Barbarians,  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed 
the  benefit  of  toleration. ^*°  But  no  sooner  had  they  estab- 
lished their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  exhorted  the 
Christian  kings  to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  remains  of 
Roman  or  Barbaric  superstition.  The  successors  of  Clovis 
inflicted  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to 

133  Thisarldition  to  the  Nicene,  or  rather,  the  Coiistantinopolitan  creed,  was  first 
made  ill  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  G53  ;  but  it  was  expressive  of  the 
popular  doctrijie  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn.  vi.  p.  527,  de  tribus  Synibolis). 

13*  See  Gregor.  Magn.  1.  vii.  epist.  12G,  apud  Baronium,  Anual.  Eccles.  A.D. 
599,  No.  25,  2G. 

i3J  Paul  Warnefrid  (de  Gestis  Laugobard.  1.  iv.  c.  44,  p.  153,  edit  Grot.)  allows 
that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotharis  (A.D.  6.36-052).  Tlie 
pious  deacon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the  precise  era  of  the  national  conversion, 
which  was  accomplished,  however,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

130  Quorum  tidei  et  conversioni  it  a  congrutulatus  esse  rex  perhibetur,  us 
nulluin  tamen  cogeret  ad  Christianismuni  *  *  *  Didiceret  eiiim  a  doetoribut 
auctoribusque  sute  salutis,  servitium  Christi  voluntarium  nou  coactitium  esse 
debere.    Bedse  Hist.  Ecclesiastic,  1.  i.  c.  26,  p.  62,  edit.  Smith. 
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destroy  their  idols ;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  demons 
was  punished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier 
penalties  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  ;  and  even  the 
wise  Alfred  adopted,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.'^^^  But  tlie  j)unishment  and 
tlie  crime  were  gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian 
people ;  the  theological  disputes  of  the  schools  were  sus- 
pended by  propitious  ignorance  ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit 
which  could  find  neither  idolaters  nor  heretics,  was  reduced 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  That  exiled  nation  had 
founded  some  synagogues  in  the  cities  of  Gaul;  but  Spain, 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was  filled  with  their  numerous 
colonies.^^^  The  wealth  which  they  accumulated  by  trade, 
and  the  management  of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious 
avarice  of  their  masters  ;  and  they  might  be  opj^ressed  with- 
out danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use,  and  even  the  remem- 
brance, of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king,  who  reigned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centur}^,  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  last  extremes  of  persecution .^^^  Ninety  thousand  Jews 
were  compelled  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  the 
fortunes  of  the  obstinate  infidels  were  confiscated,  their 
bodies  were  tortured  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  wliether  they 
were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country.  Tlie  exces- 
sive zeal  of  the  Catholic  king  was  moderated,  even  by  the 
clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  inconsistent 
sentence  :  that  the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly  im- 
posed ;  but  that  the  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  be 
constrained,  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  to  ])ersevere  in  the 
external  practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved  and 
detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Sisebut  to  banish  the  whole  nation  from  his 
dominions  ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree, 
that  every  Gothic  king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salu- 
tary edict.  But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the 
victims,  whom  they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might 

137  See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  114  ;  and  Wilkins,  Leses  Anjzlo 
SaxonicaR,  pp.  11,  31.  Siquis  sacrificiuin  immolaverit  praeter  Deo  soli  morte 
moriatur. 

'•'*'  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  fleets  of 
Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebiicliadiiezzar  ;  that  Hadrian  transported  forty 
tliousand  fnmilies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  ten  thousand  of  tlie  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, <.*-c.     BMsnaco,  HNt.  <ics  Jnifs,  torn.  A'ii.  c.  9,  pp.  240— 250. 

'•'''  Isidore,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  nientions,  disapproves,  and  con^ 
pratulates,  the  zeal  of  Sisebut  (Chron.  Goth.  p.  728).  Baronins  (A.D.  614.  No.  41) 
assigns  the  number  on  the  evidence  of  Almoin  (1.  iv.  c.  22);  but  the  evidence  is 
weak  J  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  quotations  (Historians  of  France, 
torn.  lii.  p.  127). 
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exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued 
in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
laws,  which  in  the  same  country  have  been  faithfully  tran- 
scribed in  the  Code  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kinoes 
and  bishops  at  length  discovered,  that  injuries  will  produce 
hatred,  and  that  hatred  will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
A  nation,  the  secret  or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity, 
still  multiplied  in  servitude  and  distress;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jews  promoted  the  rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors.^^'^ 

As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  sup- 
port, the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  contempt  and 
oblivion.  But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and 
loquacious  disposition  :  the  establishment  of  an  obscure  doc- 
trine suggested  new  questions,  and  ncAv  disputes  ;  and  it 
was  always  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a 
fanatic  monk,  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  per- 
haps, of  the  empire.  The  historian  of  the  empire  may  over- 
look those  disputes  wdiich  were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of 
schools  and  synods.  The  Manichasans,  wiio  labored  to 
reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  had 
secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the  provinces :  but 
these  foreign  sectaries  were  involved  in  the  common  dis- 
grace of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Imperial  laws  were  executed 
by  the  public  hatred.  The  rational  opinions  of  the  Pela- 
gians w^ere  propagated  from  Britain  to  Rome,  Africa,  and 
Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  superstitious  age.  But 
the  East  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  con- 
troversies; which  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity  in  her 
native  land.  These  controversies  were  first  agitated  under 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius :  but  their  important 
consequences  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  })resent 
volume.  The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  contests 
of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on 
the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  may  afford  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  series  of  history,  from  the  general 
councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  to  the  conquest  of  the 
East  bv  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

140  Basnage  (torn.  viii.  c.  13  pp.  3J^8-400)  faithfully  reprefients  the  state  of  the 
Jews ;  hilt  lie  mijrlit  have  added  from  the  oaiioiis  of  the  Spanish  councils,  and 
the  laws  of  the  \  isicroths,  many  curious  circumstances,  essential  to  his  subject, 
though  they  are  foreign  to  mine.* 


♦  Compare  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  256,  266.— M. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

KEIGN    AND     CONVERSION    OF    CLOVIS, HIS    VICTORIES    OVER 

THE  ALEMANNI,  BURGUNDIANS,  AND  VISIGOTHS. ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE    FRENCH    MONARCHY  IN  GAUL. LAWS 

OF    THE     BARBARIANS. STATE    OF    THE    ROMANS. THE 

VISIGOTHS    OF     SPAIN. CONQUEST    OF    BRITAIN    BY    THE 

SAXONS. 

The  Ganls,^  who  impatiently  supported  the  Roman 
yoke,  received  a  memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieuten- 
ants of  Vespasian,  whose  weighty  sense  had  been  refined 
and  expressed  by  the  g(^iius  of  Tacitus.-^  "  The  protection 
of  the  republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from  internal  discord  and 
foreign  invasions.  By  the  loss  of  national  independence,  you 
have,  acquired  the  name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
You  enjoy,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the  permanent  ben- 
efits of  civil  government ;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less 
exposed  to  the  accidental  mischiefs  of  tj^ranny.  Instead  of 
exercising  the  rights  of  conquest,  we  have  been  contented 
to  impose  such  tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  pres- 
ervation. Peace  cannot  be  secured  wichout  armies ;  and 
armies  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It 
is  for  your  sake,  not  for  our  own,  that  we  guard  the  barrier 
of  the  Rhine  against  the  ferocious  Germans,  who  have  so 
often  attempted,  and  who  will  always  desire,  to  exchange 
the  solitude  of  their  woods  and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and 
fertility  of  Gaul.  The  fall  of  Rome  would  be  fatal  to  the 
provinces ;  and  you  would  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  that 
mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised  by  the  valor  and  wis- 
dom of  eight  hundred  years.  Your  imaginary  freedom 
would  be  insulted  and  oppressed  by  a  savage  master ;  and 

^  In  this  chapter  I  shall  draw  my  quotations  from  the  Recueil  des  HIstorions 
des  (Jaules  ct  do  la  France,  Paris,  1738-1767,  in  eleven  volumes  in  folio.  By  the 
labor  of  Doni  Bouquet,  and  the  other  Benedictines,  all  the  original  testimonies, 
as  far  as  A.  D.  lOGO,  are  disposed  in  chronological  order,  and  illustrated  with 
learned  notes.  Such  a  national  work,  which  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500, 
might  i>rovoke  our  emulation. 

^  'J'acit.  Hist.  iv.  7:5,  74,  in  torn.  i.  p.  445.  To  abridge  Tacitus  would  indeed  be 
presumptuous  ;  but  I  may  select  the  general  ideaa  which  he  applies  to  the  pre8« 
eut  state  and  future  revolutions  of  Gaul. 
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the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  would  be  succeeded  by  tlie  eter- 
nal liostilities  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors."  ^  This  salutary 
advice  was  ac<iepted,  and  this  strange  prediction  was  ac- 
complished. In  the  space  of  four  hiindi-ed  years,  the  hardy 
Oauls,  who  had  encountered  the  arms  of  Caesar,  were  im- 
perceptibly melted  into  the  general  mass  of  citizens  and 
subjects ;  the  Western  em]>ire  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the 
possession  of  Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt,  or  abhor- 
rence, of  its  peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.  With  tliat 
conscious  pride  whicn  the  preeminence  of  knowledge  and 
luxury  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy  and 
gigantic  savages  of  the  North ;  their  rustic  manners,  disso- 
nant joy,  voracious  appetite,  and  their  horrid  appearance, 
equally  disgusting  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell.  The  lib- 
eral studies  were  still  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Autun 
and  Bordeaux ;  and  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their  ears  were  astonished 
by  the  harsh  and  unknown  sounds  of  the  Germanic  dialect, 
and  they  ingeniously  lamented  that  the  trembling  muses 
fled  from  the  harmony  of  a  Burgundian  lyre.  The  Gauls 
were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and  nature; 
but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they  were 
justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the  victo- 
rious Barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they  held  their  preca- 
rious fortunes  and  their  lives.* 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguished  the  Western  em- 
pire, he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  to  Euric, 
king  of  the  Visigotlis,  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the 
Alps,  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean  :  ^  and  the  senate 
might  confl-'m  this  liberal  gift  with  some  ostentation  of 
power,  and  without  any  real  loss  of  revenue  or  dominion. 
The  lawful  pretensions  of  Euric  were  justified  by  ambition 
and  success ;  and  the  Gothic  nation  might  aspire,  under  his 
command,  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Aries  and 
Marseilles  surrendered  to  his  arms ;  he  oj^pressed  the  free- 

3  Eadem  aemper  causa  Germanis  transceiidendi  in  Gallias  libido  atque  avaritire 
et  raulaudae  sedis  amor;  ut  relictis  paludibus  et  soli  tudiui  bus  sui.s,  fecuiidissi- 
niuiu  hoc  solum  vo.sque  ipsos  possidereiit.  *  *  *  Nam  pulsis  Romaiiis  quid 
aliud  quam  bellaoiiiDium  inter  se  gentium  existent? 

*  Sidoniiis  Apollinaris  ridicules,  witli  affected  wit  and  pleasantry,  the  hard- 
ships of  lii.s  situation  (Caiin.  xii.  in  torn.  i.  p,  811). 

s  See  Procopiua  de  iiell.  (Jothico,  I.  i.  c.  12,  in  torn,  ii.  p,  31.  The  character  of 
Grotius  inclines  me  to  believe  that  he  has  not  substituted  the  Rhine  for  tho 
Jikone  (Hist.  Gotlioruin.  p.  175)  •without  the  autliority  of  some  MS. 

Vol.  III.— 20 
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dom  of  Anvergne;  and  the  bishop  condescended  to  pnT- 
chase  his  recall  from  exile  by  a  tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant 
praise.  Sidonius  waited  before  tlie  gates  of  the  palace 
among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and  suppliants;  and  their 
various  business  at  the  court  of  Bordeaux  attested  the  power, 
and  the  renown,  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  The  Heruli 
of  the  distant  ocean,  who  painted  thrir  naked  bodies  with  its 
ccerulean  color,  implored  his  protection,  and  the  Saxons  re- 
spected the  maritime  provinces  of  a  prince,  who  was  desti- 
tute of  any  naval  force.  The  tall  Burgundians  submitted 
to  his  authority ;  nor  did  he  restore  the  captive  Franks,  till 
he  had  imposed  on  that  fierce  nation  the  terms  of  an  une- 
qual peace.  The  Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated  his  useful 
friendship  ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  supported 
by  his  powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Huns.  The  North  (such  are  the  lofty  strains  of  tlie 
poet)  was  agitated  or  appeased  by  the  nod  of  Euric ;  the 
great  king  of  Persia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  West ;  and 
the  aged  god  of  the  Tiber  was  protected  by  the  swelling 
genius  of  the  Garonne.^  The  fortune  of  nations  has  often 
depended  on  accidents ;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  great- 
ness to  the  premature  death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time 
when  his  son  Alaric  was  a  helpless  infant,  and  his  adversary 
Clovis  "^  an  ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 

While  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clovis,  lived  an  exile  in 
Germany,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen,  as 
well  as  by  the  king,  of  the  Thuringians.  After  his  restora- 
tion, Bafina  escaped  from  her  husband's  bed  to  the  arms  of 
her  lover ;  freely  declaring,  that  if  she  had  known  a  man 
wiser,  stronger,  or  more  beautiful,  than  Childeric,  that  man. 
should  have  been  the  object  of  her  preference.^  Clovis  was 
the  offspring  of  this  voluntary  union  ;  and,  when  he  was  no 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  succeeded,  by  his  father's 
death,  to  the  command  of  the  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow 
limits  of  his  kingdom  ^  were  confined   to  the  island  of  the 

6  Sulonius,  1.  viii.  epist.  3, 9.  in  torn.  i.  p.  800.  Jornandes  (tie  Rebus  Geticis,  c. 
47,  p.  G80)  justifies,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  of  tlie  Gothic  hero. 

7  I  use  the  familiar  appellation  of  C'loris,  from  the  Latin  Chlodovechus,  or 
CJ>lorIov(Bus.  But  the  Ch  expresses  only  the  German  aspiration  ;  and  the  true 
name  isnotdiiferentfrom  Ludubiy  or  Lewis  (Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions 
tom.  XX.  p.  68). 

8  Grog.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  in  tom.  i.  p.  108.  Bafina  speaks  the  lan^iage  of  na- 
ture ;  the  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  yotith,  might  converse  with  Grejrory 
in  their  old  age  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Tours  could  not  wish  to  defame  the  mother 
of  tlie  first  Christian  kiiig. 

9  The  Abbe  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique  de  I'EtaMissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fran- 
coi.se  dans  los  Ganles,  torn.  i.  pp.  G.W-f).50)  has  the  merit  of  delniing  the  priinilivo 
kinjidom  of  Clovis,  aud  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  number  of  his  subjects. 
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Batavians,  with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Tournay  and  Ar- 
ras ;  ^^  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis  the  number  of  liis  war- 
riors could  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The  kindred  tribes 
of  the  Franks,  who  had  seated  themselves  along  the  Belgic 
rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine, 
were  governed  by  their  independent  kings,  of  the  Merovin- 
gian race  ;  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes  ihe  enemies, 
of  the  Salic  prince.  But  the  Germans,  who  obeyed,  in 
peace,  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  their  chiefs,  were  free 
to  follow  the  standard  of  a  popular  and  victorious  general ; 
and  the  superior  merit  of  Clovis  attracted  the  respect  and 
allegiance  of  the  national  confederacy.  When  he  first  took 
the  field,  he  had  neither  gold  and  silver  in  his  coffers,  nor 
wine  and  corn  in  his  magazine  ;  ^^  but  he  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Caesar,  who,  in  the  same  country,  had  acquired 
wealth  by  the  sword,  and  purchased  soldiers  with  the  fruits 
of  conquest.  After  each  successful  battle  or  expedition,  the 
spoils  were  accumulated  in  one  common  mass;  every  war- 
rior received  his  proportionable  share;  and  the  royal  pre- 
rogative submitted  to  the  equal  regulations  of  military  law. 
The  untamed  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  taught  to  ac- 
knowledge the  advantages  of  regular  discipline. -^^  At  the 
annual  review  of  the  month  of  March,  their  arms  were  dili- 
gently inspected,  and  when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  terri- 
tory, they  were  prohibited  from  touching  a  blade  of  grass. 
The  justice  of  Clovis  was  inexorable ;  and  his  careless  or 
disobedient  soldiers  were  punished  with  instant  death.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valor  of  a  Frank  ;  but 
the  valor  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool  and  consummate 
2:)rudence.-'^  In  all  his  transactions  with  mankind,  he  cal- 
culated the  weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opinion ; 
and  his  measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the  sanguinary 
manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes  moderated  by  the 
milder  genius   of  Rome,  and   Christianity.     He  was  inter- 

^^  Ecclesiam  incultamac  negligently  civium  Paganorum  praetermissam,  vepri- 
um  densitate  oppletain,  &c.  Vit.  St.  Vedasti.  in  torn.  iii.  p.  372.  This  descrip- 
tion supposes  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the  Pagans  many  years  before  the  bap- 
tism <jf  Clovis. 

_  1^  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  v.  c.  i.  torn.  ii.  p,  232)  contrasts  the  poverty  of  Clovis 
■with  the  wealtli  of  liis  grandsons.  Yet  Reniigius  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  52)  mentions  his 
pafn-nas  opes,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 

"  See  Gregory  (1,  ii.  c.  27,  37,  in  torn.  ii.  pp.  175,  181,  182).  The  famous  story  of 
the  vase  of  Soissons  wxplains  both  the  power  and  the  character  of  Clovis.  As  a 
point  of  controversy,  it  has  been  strangely  tortured  by  Boulainvilliers,  Dubos, 
and  the  oth-r  political  antiquarians. 

J^  Th(!  duke  of  Nivernois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed  weighty  and 
delicate  negotiations,  ingeniously  illustrates  (Mom.  de  I'Acad.  des  luscriptionSi 
Uni.  XX.  pp.  147-184)  the  political  system  of  Clovis, 
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ceptecl  in  the  career  of  victory,  since  he  died  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age;  but  he  had  ah*eady  accom))lI.shed,  in  a 
reign  of  thirty  years,  the  establishment  of  the  P^rench  mon- 
archy in  Gaul. 

The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  defeat  of  Syagrius, 
the  son  of  ^gidius  ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  this 
occasion,  be  inflamed  by  private  resentment.  The  glory  of 
the  father  still  insulted  the  Merovingian  race  ;  the  power  of 
the  son  might  excite  the  jealous  ambition  of  the  king  of 
the  Franks.  Syagrius  inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  estate, 
the  city  and  diocese  of  Soissons :  the  desolate  remnant 
of  the  second  Belgic,  Rlieims  and  Troyes,  Beauvais  and 
Amiens,  would  naturally  submit  to  the  count  or  patrician  ;  ^^ 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  empire,  he  might 
reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least  with  the  authority,  of  king 
of  the  Romans. ^^  As  a  Roman,  he  had  been  educated  in 
the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence  ;  but  he  was 
engaged  by  accident  and  poli(-y  in  the  familiar  use  of  the 
Germanic  idiom.  The  inde]  endent  Barbarians  resorted  to 
the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  possessed  the  singulir  talent 
of  explaining,  in  their  native  tongue,  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  equity.  The  diligence  and  affability  of  their  judge 
rendered  him  popular,  the  impartial  wisdom  of  his  decrees 
obtained  their  voluntary  obedience,  and  the  reign  of  Sya- 
grius over  tie  Franks  and  Burgundians  seemed  to  revive 
the  original  institution  of  civil  society.^*^  In  the  midst*  of 
these  peaceful  occupations,  Syagrius  received,  and  boldly 
accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of  Clovis ;  who  challenged  his 
rival  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  lamruage,  of  chivalry, 
to  appoint  the  day  and  the  field  ^  of  battle.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar,  Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  fifty 
thousand  horse  ;  and  such  an  army  might  have  been  plen- 
tifully suj^plied  with    shields,  cuirasses,   and    military  en- 

^*  M.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertation  ■wiiich  deserved  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sois 
sons,  pp.  178-22G)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  kinj^doni  of 
Syagrius,  and  his  father ;  but  he  too  readily  allows  the  slight  evidence  ot  Dubos 
(torn.  ii.  pp.  54-57)  to  deprive  him  of  Beauvais  and  Amiens. 

ij  I  may  observe  that  Fredegarius.  in  his  epitome  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (torn. 
ii.  p.  3!)8)  has  prudently  substituted  tiie  name  of  J'africins  for  the  incredible  title 
of  Jiex  liomannrum. 

^^  Sidonius  (1.  v.  Epist.  5,  in  tom.  i.  p.  704),  who  styles  him  the  Solon,  the  Am- 
phion,  of  the  Barbarians,  addresses  this  imaginary  king  in  the  tone  of  friendship 
and  equality.  From  sucli  offices  of  arbitration,  the  crafty  Dejoces  had  raised 
luniself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medea  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  %-100). 

"  Campum  sibi  pneparari  jussit.  M.  Biet  (np.  226-251)  has  diligently  ascer- 
tained his  Held  of  battle,  at  Nogent,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  Soissons.  The  ground  was  marked  by  a  circle  of  Pagan  sepulchres; 
and  Clovis  bestowed  the  adjaceut  landa  of  LeuUy  and  Coucy  ou  the  church  of 
liheims. 
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gines,  from  the  three  arsenals  or  manufactures  of  the  oit3^** 
But  the  courage  and  numbers  of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long 
since  exhausted  ;  and  the  loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mer- 
cenaries, who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Syagrius, 
were  incapable  of  contending  with  the  national  valor  of  the 
Franks.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  without  some  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  liis  strength  and  resources,  to  condemn 
the  rapid  fliglit  of  Syagrius,  wlio  escaped,  after  the  loss  of  a 
battle,  to  tlie  distant  court  of  Toulouse.  The  feeble  mi- 
nority of  Alaric  could  not  assist  or  protect  an  unfortunate 
fugitive  ;  the  ])usillanimous  ^^  Goths  were  intimidated  by 
the  menaces  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Roman  king^  after  a  short 
confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king  of  the 
Franks  ;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  towards  the  East 
by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres  ^^  which  Clovis  subdued  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been  absurdly  derived 
from  their  imaginary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
Lake.'^^  That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake  to  Avenche, 
and  Mount  Jura,  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians.^^  The 
northern  parts  of  Helvetia  had  indeed  been  subdued  by 
the  ferocious  Alemanni,  who  destroyed  with  their  own 
hands  the  fruits  of  their  conquest.  A  province,  improved 
and  adorned  by  the  arts  of  Home,  was  again  reduced  to  a 
savage  wilderness ;  and  some  vestige  of  the  stately  Yindo- 
nissa  may  still  be  discovered  in  the  fertile  and  populous 
vallev  of  the  Aar.'^^     From  the  source  of  the  Khine  to  its 

18  See  Cfesar.  Comment,  de  Bell,  Gallic,  ii.  4,  in  torn.  i.  p.  220,  and  the  Notitise* 
torn.  i.  p.  12G.  The  three  Fahricoi  of  Soissons  were  Scularla,  JJ(ilist<iria,  and 
(Jlinahnria.    The  last  supplied  the  complete  armor  of  the  heavy  cuirassiers. 

i'-*  The  epithet  must  )>e  confined  to  circumstances  ;  and  history  cannot  justify 
the  French  prejudice  of  Gregory  (1.  ii.  c.  27,  in  torn.  ii.  i).  175)  ut  Gothorum  pavere 
modest. 

2'  Uuhos  has  satisfied  me  (torn.  i.  pp.  277-286)  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  tran- 
sr-ribeis,  or  his  readers,  have  repeatedly  confounded  the  German  kiiigdom  of  Tlnc- 
rinf/ia,  beyond  the  Ithine,  and  the  Gallic  ciij/  of  Tonf/ria,  on  the  Meuse,  which 
was  more  anciently  the  country  of  the  Eburonea,  and  more  recently  the  diocese 
of  Liege. 

21  Populi  habitantes  juxta  Lemannum  Jacum,  Alemanni  dicuntur,  SeiTius,  ad 
Virgil.  Georgic.  iv.  278.  Bom  Bouquet  (torn.  i.  p.  817)  has  only  alleged  the  more 
recent  and  corrupt  text  of  Isidore  of  Sr'ville. 

22  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St.  Lupicinus  inter  ilia  Jurensis  deserti  secretp, 
quae,  inter  Durgundiam  Alamainiiamque  sita,  Aventicaj  adjacent  civitati,  in 
torn.  i.  p.  r>48.  M.  de  Watteville  (Hist,  de  la  Confederation  Helvetique  torn.  i. 
pp.  0,  10)  has  accurately  defined  the  Helvetian  limits  of  the  Duchy  of  Alenian- 
iiia,  and  the  Transjurane  Burgundy.  They  were  commensurate  with  the  dioceses 
of  Constance  and  Avenche,  or  Lausanne,  and  are  all  still  dis(;riminated,  in  mod- 
em Switzerland,  by  the  use  of  the  German  or  French  language. 

23  See  Guilliman  de  Tiebus  Ilelviticis,  1.  i.  c.  :i,  pp.  11,  12.  Within  the  ancient 
walls  of  A^indonissa,  the  castle  of  Hapsburgh,  the  abbey  of  KonigsJield,  and  tl)0 
town  of  Biuck,  have  successively  arisen.  The  philosophic  tiavt;l!er  may  com- 
pare Liio    monumenta  of  llomau  conquest,  of  feudal  or  AuHtriau  tyranny,  of 
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conflux  With  the  Main  and  the  Moselle,  the  formidable 
swarms  of  the  Alemanni  commanded  either  side  of  tlie 
river,  by  the  right  of  ancient  possession,  or  recent  victory. 
They  had  spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  over  tlie  modern 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  and  their  bold  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  summoned  the  Salic  ])rince  to 
the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian  allies.  Clovis  encountered  the 
invaders  of  Gaul  in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac,  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  Cologne;  and  the  two  fiercest  nations  of  Ger- 
many were  mutually  animated  by  the  memory  of  past  ex- 
ploits, and  the  prospect  of  future  greatness.  The  Franks, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  gave  way;  and  the  Alemanni, 
raising  a  shout  of  victory,  impetuously  pressed  their  retreat. 
But  the  battle,  was  restored  by  the  valor,  and  the  conduct, 
and  perhaps  by  the  piety,  of  Clovis ;  and  the  event  of  the 
bloody  day  decided  forever  the  alternative  of  empire  or 
servitude.  The  last  king  of  the  Alemanni  was  slain  in  the 
field,  and  his  people  were  slaughtered  or  pursued,  till  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  Without  discipline  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  rally :  they  had  contemptuously  demolished  the  walls 
and  fortifications  which  might  have  protected  their  distress; 
and  they  were  followed  into  the  heart  of  their  forests  by  an 
enemy  not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than  themselves.  The 
great  Theodoric  congratulated  the  victory  of  Clovis,  whose 
sister  Albofleda  the  king  of  Italy  had  lately  married ;  but 
he  mildly  interceded  with  his  brother  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
])liants  and  fugitives,  who  had  implored  liis  protection. 
The  Gallic  territories,  which  were  possessed  by  the  Ale- 
manni, became  tlie  })rize  of  their  conqueror;  and  the 
haughty  nation,  invincible,  or  rebellious,  to  the  arms  of 
Rome,  acknowledged  tl\e  sovereignty  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  who  graciously  permitted  them  to  enjoy  tiieir  pecu- 
liar manners  and  institutions,  under  the  government  of 
ofiicial,  and,  at  length,  of  hereditary,  dukes.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Western  provinces,  the  Franks  alone  main- 
tained their  ancient  habitations  beyond  the  Rhine.  They 
gradually  subdued,  and  civilized,  the  exhausted  countries, 
as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia ;  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  obedience  of  Germany.-* 

moii'kish  superstition,  and  of  indtistrious  freedom.    If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher, 
he  will  applaud  the  merit  and  happiness  of  his  own  times. 

2«  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  30,  37.  in  tnm.  ii.  pp.  176,  177,  182).  the  Gesta  Franco- 
rum  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  551).  and  the  epistle  of  Theodoric  (Cassiodor.  Variar.  1,  ii.  c.  41, 
ill  tom.  iv.  p.  4),  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni.    Some  of  their  tribes  set- 
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Till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Clovis  continired  to 
worship  the  gods  of  his  aiicestors.'-^^  His  disbelief,  or  rather 
disregard,  of  Christianity,  might  encourage  him  to  i)illage 
with  less  remorse  the  churches  of  a  hostile  territory:  but 
his  subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
worship ;  and  the  bishops  entertained  a  more  favorable  hope 
of  the  idolater,  than  of  the  heretics.  The  Merovingian  prince 
had  contracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the  fair  Clotilda, 
the  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  Avho,  in  the  midst  of  an 
Arian  court,  Avas  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  her  interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve 
the  conversion  ^^  of  a  Pagan  husband  ;  and  Clovis  insensibly 
listened  to  the  voice  of  love  and  religion.  He  consented 
(perhaps  such  terms  had  been  previously  stipulated)  to  the 
baptism  of  his  eldest  son  ;  and  though  the  sudden  death  of 
the  infant  excited  some  superstitious  fears,  he  was  per- 
suaded, a  second  time,  to  repeat  the  dangerous  experiment. 
In  the  distress  of  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  Clovis  loudly  in- 
voked the  God  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians ;  and  victory 
disposed  him  to  hear,  with  resi>ectful  gratitude,  the  elo- 
quent ^^  Remigius,'^^  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  forcibly  dis- 
played the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages  of  his  con- 
version. The  king  declared  himself  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  faith;  and  the  political  reasons  which  might 
have  suspended  liis  public  profession,  were  removed  by  the 
devout  or  loyal  acclamations  of  the  Franks,  who  showed 
themselves  alike  prepared  to  follow  their  heroic  leader  to 

tied  hi  Rhfetia,  under  the  protection  of  Theodoric  ;  whose  successors  ceded  the 
colony  and  their  country  to  the  grandson  ol;  (Jlovis,  The  state  of  the  Alenianni 
under  the  Merovingian  kings  may  be  seen  in  JNIascou  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Ger- 
mans, xi.  8,  &c).  Annotation  xxxvi.  and  Guilhuian  (de  Keb.  llelvet.  l.ii.  c.  10-12, 
pp.  72-80). 

2J  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshipped  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake  only  shows  how  com- 
pletely, in  less  than  a  century,  the  national  religion  of  the  Franks  had  beeu 
abolished,  and  even  forgotten. 

2«  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  conversion  of  Clovis  (1.  ii.  c.  82. 
31,  in  torn.  ii.  pp.  175-178).  Even  Fredegarius,  or  the  nameless  Epitomizer  (in  to7n- 
ii.  p.  398-400)  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  (in  tom.  ii,  pp.  548-552),  and 
Almoin  himself  (1.  i.  c.  1.3,  in  torn-  iii.  pp.  .37-40),  may  be  heard  without  disdain. 
Ti'aditio)!  might  long  preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important 
tiansactions. 

2'  A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Rheims  to  Auvergne,  had  stolen  a  copy  of 
his  declamations  from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the  modest  archbishop  (Si- 
donias  Apollinar.  1.  ix.  epist.  7).  Four  epistles  of  Remigins,  which  are  all  still 
extant  (in  tom.  iv.  pp.  51,  52,  53),  do  not  correspond  with  the  splendid  praise  of 
Sidonius, 

2^  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Remigius  (A.  D.  845-8^2),  has  composed 
his  life  (in  tom.  iii.  pp.  b7.3-.".80).  The  authority  of  ancient  MSS.  of  the  church 
of  Rheims  might  insi)ire  some  confidence,  wliich  is  destroyed,  however,  l)y  the 
selfish  and  aud.-icious  fictions  of  Hincmar.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Remi- 
gins, who  was  consecrated  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  (A.  J>.  457),  filled  the  episco- 
pal chair  seventy-four  years  (Pagi  Critica,  in  Barou.  tom.  ii.  pp.  384,  572). 
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the  field  of  battle,  or  to  the  baptismal  font.  The  important 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  with 
every  circumstance  of  magnificence  and  solemnity  that 
could  impress  an  awful  sense  of  religion  on  the  minds  of 
its  mde  proselytes.^  The  new  Constantine  was  immedi- 
ately baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  warlike  subjects ; 
and  their  example  was  imitated  by  the  remainder  of  the 
gentle  JBay-bariang^  who,  in  obedience  to  the  victorious 
prelate,  adored  the  cross  which  they  had  bumf,  and  burnt 
the  idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored.^*^  The  mind  of 
Clovis  was  susceptible  of  transient  fervor :  he  was  exasper- 
ated by  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  passion  and  deatli  of 
Christ ;  and,  instead  of  weighing  the  sahitary  consequences 
of  that  mysterious  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  iiuliscreet 
fury,  "Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant 
Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his  in juries/'^  ^^  But  the 
savage  conqueror  of  Gaul  was  incapable  of  examining'  the 
proofs  of  a  religion,  which  depends  on  the  laborious  investi- 
gation of  historic  evidence  and  speculative  theology.  He 
was  still  more  incapable  of  feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the 
gospel,  which  persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine 
convert.  His  ambitious  reign  was  a  perpetual  violation  of 
moral  and  Christian  duties:  his  hands  were  stained  with 
blood  in  jjeace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and,  as  soon  as  Clovis  had 
dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Galilean  church,,  he  calmly  assassi- 
nated all  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race,*-  Yet  tlie 
king  of  the  Franks  might  sincerely  worship  the  Christian 
God,  as  a  Being:  more  excellent  and  powerful  than  his  na- 
tional deities;  and  the  signal  deliverance  and  victory  of 
Tolbiac  encouraged  Clovis  to  confide  in  the  future  protec- 
tion of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Martin,  the  most  popular  of  the 
saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world  with  the  fame  of  those 
miracles  which  wei'e  incessantly  perfomied  at  his  holy  sejv 

^  A  phial  (the  Salnte.  AmponUe)  of  holyrOr  rather  celesticil,  oil,  was  "brought 
down  by  a  white  «love  for  tlie  baptism  of  Clovis ;  and  it  is  still  used,  and  re- 
newed, in  the  coronatio-n  of  the  kings  of  Fr;ince,  liinemar  (he  aspired  to  the 
primacy  of  Gaul)  is  the  first  author  of  this  table  (in  torn.  Mi.  p.  377),  whose  slight 
foundations  the  Abbe  de  Vertot  (Menioires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  toni. 
ii.  p.  ()1!i-G;33)  has  nndermined,  witb  profound  respect  and  fonsnnnnate  dexterity^ 

^*  JVIitis  depone  colla,  Sicamber  :  adora  quod  incendistir  iucende  quod  ado- 
rasti.    Greg.  'J  uron,l.  it.  c.  ol,.  in  torn.  li.  p.  177. 

•*'  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fuissenviujurias  ejus  rindicassem.  This- 
rash  expression,  which  Gregory  has  ))nulently  concealed,  is  celebrated  by  Frede- 
garius  (Epitorn.  c.  21,  in  tom,  if.  p.  400),  Ainuiin  (1.  i.  c.  16^,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  40),  and 
the  Chroniqnes  de  St.  Denys  (1.  L  c.  20^  iu  tom,  iii.  p.  Ill),  as  an  admirable 
effusion  of  Christian  zeal, 

^-'  Gregory  (1.  ii.  c.  40-43,  m  torn.  ii.  pp.  I83-T85),  after  coolly  relating  the  re- 
peated crimes  and  affected  remorse  of  Clovis,  concludes  perhaps  undesignedly, 
with  a  lessou,  wliicli  ambitlou  will  never  liear.  *'llis  ila  iruiibactis  .  .  .  , 
obiit." 
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iilchre  of  Tours.  Ills  visible  or  invisible  aid  promoted  the 
cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox  prince ;  and  the  profane  re- 
mark of  Clovis  himself,  that  St.  Martin  was  an  expensive 
friend,^^  need  not  be  interpreted  as  the  symptom  of  any 
permanent  or  rational  skepticism.  But  earth,  as  well  as 
heaven,  rejoiced  in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  On  the 
memorable  day  when  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal 
font,  he  alone,  In  the  Christian  world,  deserved  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  a  Catholic  king.  The  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  entertained  some  dangerous  errors  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  divine  incarnation  ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy, 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  were  involved  in  the  Arian  heresy. 
The  eldest,  or  rather  the  only,  son  of  the  church,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  clergy  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  or  glo- 
rious deliverer ;  and  the  armies  of  Clovis  were  strenuously 
supported  by  the  zeal  and  feiwor  of  the  Catholic  f action. ^^ 

Under  the  Koman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  their  sacred  character,  and  perpetual  office,  their 
numerous  dependents,  popular  eloquence,  and  provincial  as- 
semblies, had  rendered  them  always  respectable,  and  some- 
times dangerous.  Their  influence  was  augmented  with  the 
progress  of  superstition;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the 
firm  alliance  of  a  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  dis- 
contented, or  independent,  cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight  founda- 
tions of  the  ArTTiorican  republic  had  been  repeatedly  shaken, 
or  overthrown;  but  the  same  people  still  guarded  their  do- 
mestic freedom ;  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Boman  name ; 
and  bravely  resisted  the  predatory  inroads,  and  regular  at- 
tacks, of  Clovis,  who  labored  to  extend  his  conquests  from 
the  Seine  to  the  Loire.  Their  successful  opposition  intro- 
duced an  equal  and  honorable  union.  The  Franks  esteemed 
the  valor  of  the  Armoricans  ;^^  and  the  Armoricans  were  rcc- 

33  After  the  Gothic  yfctory,  Clovis  made  rich  offerings  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
He  wished  to  redeem  liis  war-horse  by  tlie  gift  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
but  the  enchanted  steed  could  not  reiiiove  from  the  stable  till  tlie  iirice  of  hi.-* 
redemption  had  been  doubled.  This  inUacle  j)rovoked  the  king  to  exclaim,  Vere 
B.  Martinua  est  bonus  in  auxilio,  sed  carus  in  negoiio.  (Gesta  Francorum,  in 
tom,  ii.  pp.  554,  555.) 

'^  See  the  epistle  from  Pope  Anastasius  to  the  royal  convert  (in  torn.  iv.  pp. 
60,51).  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  on  the  same  sul>ject  (p.  49) ; 
and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  assure  him  of  their  joy  and  attachment. 

^^  Instead  of  the  'ApBipv^oi,  an  unknown  peoi)le,  wlio  now  appear  in  tlie  text 
of  Procopius,  Hadrian  de  Valois  lias  restored  the  proper  name  of  the'Ap/jiopui^ot  , 
and  this  easy  correction  has  been  almost  nnivensally  approved.  Vet  an  iinpre- 
judicefl  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that  Procopius  means  to  describe  a  tribe 
of  Germans  in  tlu"  alliance  of  I^ome  ;  and  not  a  confederacy  of  Gallic  cities, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  empire.* 


»  Compare  Hallam's  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  and  Daru* 
Hist,  de  Bretagne,  vol.  i.  p.  129.— M. 
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onciled  by  the  religion  of  the  Franks.  The  military  force 
which  had  been  stationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaul,  consisted 
of  one  hundred  different  bands  of  cavalry  or  infantry ;  and 
these  troops,  while  they  assumed  the  title  and  privileges  of 
Roman  soldiers,  were  renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of 
the  Barbarian  youth.  The  extreme  fortifications,  and  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  empire,  were  still  defended  by  their 
hopeless  courage.  But  their  retreat  was  intercepted,  and 
their  communication  was  impracticable:  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople,  and  they 
piously  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  Arian  usurpers 
of  Gaul.  They  accepted,  without  shame  or  reluctance,  the 
generous  capitulation,  w^hich  was  proposed  by  a  Catholic 
hero ;  and  this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  progeny  of  the 
Roman  legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  succeeding  age  by 
their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  peculiar  dress  and  insti- 
tutions. But  the  national  strength  was  increased  by  these 
powerful  and  voluntary  accessions ;  and  the  neighboring 
kingdoms  dreaded  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the 
Franks.  The  reduction  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single  battle, 
appears  to  have  been  slowly  effected  by  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  war  and  treaty ;  and  Clovis  acquired  each  object  of 
his  ambition,  by  such  efforts,  or  such  concessions,  as  Avere 
adequate  to  its  real  value.  His  savage  character,  and  the 
virtues  of  Henry  IV.,  suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of 
human  nature;  yet  some  resemblance  may  be  found  in  the 
situation  of  two  princes,  who  conquered  France  by  their 
valor,  their  policy,  and  the  merits  of  a  seasonable  conver- 
sion.^^ 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  wliich  was  defined  by 
the  course  of  two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone, 
extended  from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the  Al])8  and  the  sea 
of  Marseilles.^'^  The  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  Gundobald. 
That  valiant  and  ambitious  prince  had  reduced  the  number 

s«  This  importmit  diprf^psvon  of  Prooopius  (deBell.  Oothic.  1.  i.  o.  12,  in  tom.ii. 
pp.  29-.'!G)  illuHtrates  tlie  ori.uiii  of  the  French  niojiiiicliy.  Yet  I  must  observe,  1. 
'J'hat  tlic  Greek  historian  l>etrays  an  inexcusablo  ij^noraiice  of  the  geography  of 
the  West.  2-  That  these  treaties  and  privileges,  which  shonUt  leave  some  lasting 
traces,  arc  totally  invisible  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  &c. 

•''■  Kegnum  cina  Khodanuni  aut  Ararim  rum  provincia  Mas.siliensi  retinehant. 
Greg.  Turt  n.  1.  ii.  c.  32,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  178.  The  province  of  !\Tarseilles.  as  far  as 
the  Durance,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  the  signatures  of 
twenty-five  hi  si  1  ops  are  supposed  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  Burgundv,  A  D. 
510.  (Poncil.  Kpaon.  in  tom.  iv.  pn.  104.  105.')  Yet  I  would  except  Vindon- 
issn.  'J'he  hisliop.  who  lived  under  the  T'agan  Alemannl,  w(nild  naturally  resort 
to  the  svnods  of  the  next  Christinn  Kingdom.  Mascou  (in  his  four  first  annota- 
tious)  liUB  explained  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  Burgundian  nionarcby. 
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of  royal  candidates  by  the  death  of   two   brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  father  of  Clotilda  ;^^  but  his  imperfect  pru- 
dence still  permitted  Godeo^esil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothers, 
to  possess  the  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.     The  Arian 
monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,   and   the 
hopes,  which  seemed  to  animate  his  clergy  and  people  after 
the    conversion   of    Clovis;  and   Gundobald    convened    at 
Lyons  an  assembly  of  liis  bishops,  to  reconcile,  if  it  were 
possible,  their  religious  and  political  discontents.     A  vain 
conference  was  agitated  between   the  two   factions.     The 
Arians  upbraided  the  Catholics  with  the  worship  of  three 
Gods  :  the  Catholics    defended  their    cause  by  theological 
distinctions  ;  and  the  usual  arguments,  objections,  and  replies 
were  reverberated  with  obstinate  clamor ;  till  the  king  re- 
vealed his  secret  apprehensions,  by  an  abrupt  but  decisive 
question,  which  he  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops.     "  If 
you  truly  profess  the  Christian  religion,  why  do  you  not  re- 
strain the  king  of  the  Franks  ?     He  has  declared  war  against 
me,  and  forms  alliances  with  my  enemies  for  my  destruc- 
tion.    A  sanguinary  and  covetous  mind  is  not  the  symptom 
of   a   sincere    conversion :  let   him    show   his  faith    by  his 
works."     The   answer  of  Avitus,   bishop  of  Vienne,   who 
spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  delivered  with  the 
voice  and  countenance  of  an  angel.     "  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  the  king  of  tiie  Franks  :  but  we 
are  taught  by  Scripture,  that  the  kingdoms  which  abandon 
the    divine   law   are  frequently  subverted  ;  and    that    ene- 
mies will  arise  on  every  side  against  those  who   have  made 
God  their  enemy.     Return  with  thy  j^/cople,  to   the   law  of 
God,  and  he  wall  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions." 
The  king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
condition  which  the  Catholics  considered  as  essential  to  the 
treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiastical  conference; 
after  reproaching  liis  bishops,  that  Clovis,  their  friend  and 
proselyte,   had    privately    tempted    the    allegiance   of    his 
brother.^ 

The  allegiance  of  his  brother  was  already  seduced ;  and 
the  obedience  of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard 

38  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10)  who  very  reaponably  distrusts  tlie  tes- 
timony of  Gregory  of  Tours,  lias  produced  a  passajje  froui  Avitus  (epist.  v.)  to 
prove  that  Gundobald  affected  to  deplore  the  tragic  event,  which  his  subjects 
affected  to  applaud. 

3"  See  the  original  conference  (in  tom.  iv.  pp.  99-102).  Avitus,  the  principal 
actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the  nicding.  was  bishop  of  Vienna.  A  short 
account  of  his  person  aiKl  works  may  be  found  in  l>upin  (Jiiblioth^que  Ecclesi- 
astique,  tom.  v.  pp.  5-10). 
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with  the  troops  of  Geneva,  more  effeetually  promoted  the 
suceess  of  the  cons])inicy.  While  the  Franks  and  Burii:un- 
dians  contended  with  equal  valor,  his  seasonable  desertion 
decided  the  event  of  the  battle  ;  and  as  Gundobald  was 
faintly  supported  by  the  disaffected  Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  Clovis,  and  hastily  retreated  from  the  field,  which 
appears  to  have  been  situate  between  Langi'es  and  Lijon. 
He  distrusted  the  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular  fortress, 
encompassed  by  two  rivers,  and  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  liigli, 
and  fifteen  thick,  with  four  gates,  and  thirty-three  towers  ;^^ 
he  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  Clovis  the  important  cities 
of  Lyons  and  Yienne  ;  and  Gundobald  still  fled  with  precip- 
itation, till  he  had  reached  Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  A  long 
siege  and  an  artful  negotiation,  admonished  the  king  of  the 
Franks  of  the  danger  and  difiiculty  of  his  enterprise.  He 
imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Burgundian  prince,  compelled  him 
to  pardon  and  reward  his  brother's  treachery,  and  proudly 
returned  to  his  own  dominions,  with  the  spoils  and  captives  of 
the  southern  provinces.  This  splendid  triumph  was  soon 
clouded  by  the  intelligence,  that  Gundobald  had  violated  his 
recent  obligations,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Godegesil,  who 
was  left  at  Vienne  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  Franks,^^ 
had  been  besieged,  surprised,  and  massacred  by  his  inhuman 
brother.  Sucli  an  outrage  might  have  exasperated  the  pa- 
tience of  the  most  peaceful  sovereign  ;  yet  the  conqueror  of 
Gaul  dissembled  the  injury,  released  the  tribute,  and  ac- 
ce2:)ted  the  alliance,  and  military  service,  of  the  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. Clovis  no  longer  possessed  those  advantages  which 
had  assured  the  success  of  the  preceding  war ;  and  his  rival, 
instructed  by  adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the  af- 
fections of  his  people.  The  Gauls  or  llomans  applauded 
the  mild  and  impartial  laws  of  Gundobald,  whicli  almost 
raised  them  to  the  same  level  Avith  their  conquerers.  The 
bishops  were  reconciled,  and  flattered,  by  the  hopes,  whicli 
lie  artfully  suggested,  of  his  a])])roaching  conversion  ;  and 
though  he  eluded  their  acconi2)lishment  to  the  last  moment 

^^  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c.  Ifl,  in  torn.  ii.  p,  197)  indulges  his  penirs,  or  rather 
transcribes  some  more  eloquent  writer,  in  the  deserii)li()n  of  Dijoii  ;  a  <at;tle, 
Avliif'h  already  deserved  the  title  of  a  city.  It  depended  on  the  bishops  of  Lin  res 
till  the  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards'beoarae  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy.    I>onguerue,  Description  de  la  Franco,  part  i,  p.  2S0. 

•»'  The  Epitoniizcr  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401)  has  supplied  lliis 
number  of  Franks  ;  but  he  rashly  6up[)os(;s  that  they  were  cut  in  pieces  by  (Juii- 
dobald.  The  prudent  J^urgundian  spared  ibo  sohliers  of  Clovis,  ami  sent  these 
captives  to  tlie  king  of  the  \isigoths,  who  soLlled  them  in  the  territory  of  Tou- 
louse. 
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of  liis  life,  liis  moderation  secured  the  peace,  and  suspended 
the  ruin,  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  -^ 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  kingdom, 
which  was  accomplished  under  the  reign  of  Sigismond,  the 
son  of  Gundobald.  The  Catholic  Sigismond  has  acquired 
the  honors  of  a  saint  and  martyr ;  ^^  but  the  hands  of  the 
royal  saint  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son, 
whom  he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment 
of  a  step-mother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and  be- 
wailed the  irreparable  loss.  While  Sigismond  embraced  the 
corpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  he  received  a  severe  ad- 
monition from  one  of  his  attendants  :  "  It  is  not  his  situation, 
O  king!  it  is  thine  which  deserves  pity  and  lamentation." 
The  reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated,  how- 
ever, by  his  liberal  donations  to  the  monastery  of  Agaunum, 
or  St.  Maurice,  in  Vallais ;  which  he  himself  had  founded 
in  lienor  of  the  imaginary  martyrs  of  the  Theba^an  legion.^* 
A  full  chorus  of  per])etual  psalmody  was  instituted  by  the 
pious  king  ;  he  assiduously  practised  the  austere  devotion 
of  tlie  monks  ;  and  it  was  his  humble  prayer,  that  Pleaven 
would  inflict  in  this  world  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  His 
prayer  was  heard  :  the  avengers  were  at  hand  :  and  the 
provinces  of  Burgundy  were  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of 
victorious  Franks.  After  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful 
battle,  Sigismond,  who  wished  to  protract  his  life  that  he 
might  prolong  his  penance,  concealed  himself  in  the  desert  in 
a  religious  habit,  till  he  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  his 
subjects,  who  solicited  the  favor  of  their  new  masters.  The 
ca[)tive  monarch,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  was  trans- 
ported to  Orleans,  and  buried  alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the 
stern  command  of  tlie  sons  of  Clovis :  whose  ciujlty  might 
derive  some  excuse  from  the  maxims  and  examples  of  their 
barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which  urged  them  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by 

*'^  In  this  Burgundian  war  I  liave  followed  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii,  c.  32,  33, 
in  toni.  ii.  p)i,  178,  17'.;),  whose  iiarative  appears  so  inc(<ini>atil)le  with  tliat  of  Pro- 
copius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  ]'2,  in  torn,  ii.  pp.  31,  32)  that  some  critics  have  sup- 
posed (wo  different  wars.  The  Abbd  Dubo.s  (Hist.  Critique,  &c,,  torn  li.  pp.  126- 
1G2)  has  distinctly  represented  the  causes  and  the  events. 

"  See  his  life  or  legend  (in  toiii.  iii.  p.  402).  A  niartvr  !  how strangelv has  that 
word  been  distorted  from  its  original  sense  of  a  common  witness.  St.  Sigismond 
was  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  fevers. 

«  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  centun',  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  and  his  The- 
bam  legion,  had  rendered  Ag.^unnm  a  place  of  devout  pilgrimage.  A  promiscu- 
ous community  of  both  sexes  had  introduced  some  deeds  of  darkness,  whi'^li 
were  abolished  (A.  P.  ,^,15)  by  the  regular  moiiastery  of  Sigismond.  Witliin  f'fty 
ycjars  his  az/.^/r/an/" /;///'(!  made  a  nocturnal  sally  to  murder  their  bishop  and  hia 
clergy.  See  in  the  BiMiothfeque  Raison6e  (torn,  xxxvi.  pp.  435-438)  the  curious  re- 
marks of  a  learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 
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filial  piety  :  and  Clotilda,  whoso  sanctity  did  not  consist  in 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pressed  them  to  revenge  her 
father's  death  on  the  family  of  his  assassin.  The  rebellious 
Burgundians  (for  they  attempted  to  break  their  chains)^ 
were  still  j^ermitted  to  enjoy  their  national  laws  under  the 
obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service  ;  and  the  JMcro- 
vingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  over  a  kingdom,  whose 
glory  and  greatness  had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arms 
of  Clovis.^^ 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honor  of  the 
Goths.  They  viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and 
terror ;  and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by 
the  more  potent  genius  of  his  rival.  Some  disputes  inevita- 
bly arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous  dominions  ;  and 
after  the  delaysof  fruitless  negotiation,  a  personal  interview 
of  the  two  kings  was  proposed  and  accepted.  This  confer- 
ence of  Clovis  and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the 
Loire,  near  Amboise.  They  embraced,  familiarly  conversed, 
and  feasted  together;  and  separated  with  tlie  waimest 
professions  of  peace  and  brotherly  love.  But  their  ap- 
parent confidence  concealed  a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and 
treacherous  designs;  and  their  mutual  complaints  solicited, 
eluded,  and  disclaimed,  a  final  arbitration.  At  Paris,  which 
he  already  considered  as  his  royal  seat,  Clovis  declared  to 
an  assembly  of  the  princes  and  warriors,  the  pretence,  and 
the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war.  "  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  the 
Arians  still  possess  the  fairest  portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us 
march  against  them  with  the  aid  of  God  ;  and,  liaving  van- 
quished the  heretics,  we  will  possess  and  divide  their  fertile 
provinces."^®  The  Franks,  who  were  inspired  by  lieredi- 
tary  valor  and  recent  zeal,  a])planded  the  generons  design 
of  their  monarch  ;  expressed  their  resolution  to  conquer  or 
die,  since  death  and  conquest  would  b^e  equally  ]irofitable  ; 
and  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  never  shave  their 
beards  till  victory  should  absolve  them  from  tliat  incon- 
venient vow.  The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  ]niblic 
or  private   exhortations   of    Clotilda.     She    reminded   her 

♦s  IVTaHus,  bishop  of  Avenche  (Chron.  in  torn.  ii.  r-  lf>'*'  ^^^^  mnrkod  the  au- 
thentic dates,  and  Clrepory  of  Tours  (1.  lii.  c.  5.  6,  in  torn.  ii.  pp.  If-H.  IMt)  h:is  t  x- 
pressed  the  inincipal  facts,  of  the  life  of  Sicisniond,  and  the  conquest  of  lUir- 
gundy.  rrocopiuH  (in  toin.  ii.  p.  ;M)  and  Agathins  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  49)  bhow  their 
remote  and  imperfect  knowled^'o. 

««  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  li.  e.  37.  p.  ISI")  inserts  tlie  Phort  l>ut  persuasive  speech 
of  ('lovis  Valde  iiioloste  fero,  quod  lii  Ariani  partem  teiieant  Calliarum  (Ihe 
author  of  the  (icsta  Francoruin,  m  tom.  li.  p.  Sf)."?,  ad.ds  the  precious  epithet  of 
optiman),  eamus  cum  Dui  adjutorio,  et,  superatis  cis,  redigamus  terram  in  dilio- 
jxQm  nostraiu> 
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husband  how  effectually  some  pious  foundation  would  pro- 
pitiate the  Deity,  and  his  servants  ;  and  the  Christian  hero, 
darting  his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous  liand, 
*'  There  (said  he),  on  that  spot  where  my  Francisca  ^"^  shall 
fall,  will  I  erect  a  church  in  honor  of  the  holy  apostles." 
This  ostentatious  piety  confirmed  and  justified  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  corresponded  ; 
and  their  devout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened  into  a  for- 
midable conspiracy.  The  people  of  Aquitain  was  alarmed 
by  the  indiscreet  reproaches  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,  who 
justly  accused  them  of  preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks : 
and  their  zealous  adherent  Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez,^^ 
preached  more  forcibly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  diocese.  To 
resist  these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who  were  fortified 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Burgundians,  Alaric  collected  his 
troops,  far  more  numerous  than  the  military  powers  of 
Clovis.  The  Visigoths  resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which 
they  had  neglected  in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  ;  ^^  a  select 
band  of  valiant  and  robust  slaves  attended  their  maste^-.  to 
the  field  \^^  and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  compelled  to  furni:  li 
their  doubtful  and  reluctant  aid.  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  had  labored  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  of  Gaul ;  and  he  assumed,  or  affected,  for 
that  purpose,  the  impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But 
the  sagacious  monarch  dreaded  the  rising  empire  of  Clovis, 
and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  support  the  national  and  re- 
ligious cause  of  the  Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies  which  adorned  the 
expedition  of  Clovis,  were  accepted  by  a  superstitious  age, 
as  the  manifest  declaration  of  the  divine  favor.  He  marched 
from  Paris  ;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence 
through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his  anxiety  tempted  him 
to   consult  the  shrineof  St.  Martin,  the  sanctuarv  and  the 

*''  Tunc  rex  projeoit  a  se  in  directum  Bipennem  Buam  quoil  est  Francisca,  &c. 
(Gesta  Franc,  in  toin.  ii.  p.  554.)  The  form  and  use  of  this  weapon  are  clearly  de- 
Bcribed  by  Procopius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  07).  Examples  of  its  national  appr^llation  in 
Latin  and  French  may  be  found  in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  and  the  large  Dic- 
tionnaire  <le  Trevoux. 

43  It  is  siu'^ular  enough  that  some  important  and  authentic  facts  should  be 
found  iu  a  life  of  Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in  the  old  Patois  of  Kouergue 
(Dubos,  Hist-  Critique,  &c.,  tom.  ii.  p.  \T.)). 

*3  Qiiamvis  fortitudini  vestraj  confidentiam  tribuat  parentum  vestrorum  inu- 
inerabilis  multitudo  ;  quamvis  Attilam  potontem  rcminiscamini  Visigotliarum 
\iribus  inclinatum  ;  tamen  quia  populorum  ferocia  corda  longa  pace  mollescunt, 
cavete  subito  in  aleam  mittere,  quos  constat  taniis  temporibus  exercltia  non 
habere.  Such  was  the  salutary,  but  fruitless,  advice  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of 
Theodoric  (Cassiodor.  1.  iii.  ep.  2). 

^*  Montesquieu  (Esprit  dcs  Loix,  1.  xv.  c.  14)  mentions  and  approves  the  law  of 
the  Visigoths  (1.  ix.  tit.  2,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  425),  which  obliged  all  masters  to  arm,  ancl 
Bend,  or  lead,  into  the  field,  a  tenth  of  their  slaves. 
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oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  instructed  to  remark 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  which  should  happen  to  be  chanted 
at  the  j3recise  moment  when  they  entered  the  church.  Those 
words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valor  and  victory  of 
the  chanijnons  of  Heaven,  and  the  application  was  easily 
transferred  to  the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went 
forth  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.^^  Orleans 
secured  to  the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire ;  but,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  Poitiers,  their  j^rogress  was  in- 
tercepted by  an  extraordinary  swell  of  the  River  Vigenna 
or  Vienne  ;  and  the  opposite  banks  were  covered  by  the 
encampment  of  the  Visigoths.  Delay  must  be  always 
dangerous  to  Barbarians,  who  consume  the  country  through 
which  they  march ;  and  had  Clovis  possessed  leisure  and 
materials,  it  might  have  been  impracticable  to  construct  a 
bridge,  or  to  force  a  passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
enemy.  But  the  affectionate  peasants,  who  were  impatient 
to  welcome  their  deliverer,  could  easily  betray  some  un- 
known or  unguarded  ford :  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was 
enhanced  by  the  useful  interposition  of  fraud  or  fiction ; 
and  a  white  hart,  of  singular  size  and  beauty,  appeared  to 
guide  and  animate  the  march  of  the  Catholic  army.  The 
counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresolute  and  distracted. 
A  crowd  of  impatient  w^arriors,  presumptuous  in  their 
strength,  and  disdaining  to  fly  before  the  robbers  of  Ger- 
many, excited  Alaric  to  assert  in  arms  the  name  and  blood 
of  the  conqueror  of  Rome.  The  advice  of  the  graver  chief- 
tains pressed  him  to  elude  the  first  ardor  of  the  Franks ; 
and  to  expect,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran 
and  victorious  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  king  of  Italy  had 
already  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  decisive  moments 
were  wasted  in  idle  deliberation  ;  the  Goths  too  hastily 
abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous  post;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  secure  retreat  was  lost  by  their  slow  and  disor- 
derly motions.  After  Clovis  had  passed  the  ford,  as  it  is 
still  named,  of  the  Hart^  he  advanced  with  bold  and  hasty 
steps  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  the  enemy.  His  nocturnal 
march  was  directed  ])y  a  flaming  meteor,  suspended  in  the 

^1  This  rnodo  of  (divination,  by  accepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred  words, 
which  in  particular  circunistances  should  be  presented  to  llie  eye  or  ear,  was  de- 
rived from  the  }'U'  ans  ;  and  the  Psalter,  or  Bible,  was  substituted  to  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth  to  the  fourteeuih  century  these  series 
gancforum,  as  they  are  styled,  were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, and  repeatedly  practised  by  kings,  bishops  and  s;unt«.  See  a  curious  disser- 
tation of  the  Abl>6  du  Hesuel,  iii  the  Memoires  de  rAcademie,  torn.  xix.  pp.  287- 
310, 
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air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers  ;  and  this  signal,  wliich 
mio'ht  be  previously  concerted  with  the  orthodox  successor 
of  St.  Plihiry,  was  compared  to  the  column  of  lire  that  guided 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
about  ten  miles  beyond  Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  in- 
stantly attacked,  the  Gothic  army ;  whose  defeat  was  already 
prepared  by  terror  and  confusion.  Yet  they  rallied  in  tlieir 
extreme  distress,  and  the  martial  youths,  who  had  clamor- 
ously demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy 
of  flight.  The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single 
combat.  Alaric  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  rival;  and  the  vic- 
torious Frank  was  saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and 
the  vigor  of  his  horse,  from  the  s]:>eai-s  of  two  desperate 
Goths,  who  furiously  rode  against  him  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  sovei'eign.  The  vague  expression  of  a  mountain  of 
the  slain,  serves  to  indicate  a  cruel  though  indefinite  slaugh- 
ter ;  but  Gregory  has  carefully  observed,  that  his  valiant 
countryman  ApoUinaris,  the  son  of  Sidonius,  lost  his  life  at 
the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Auvergne.  Perhaps  these  sus- 
pected Catholics  had  been  maliciously  exposed  to  the  blind 
assault  of  the  enemy ;  and  perhaps  the  influence  of  religion 
was  superseded  by  personal  attachment  or  military  honor.^^ 
Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune  (if  we  may  still  disguise 
our  ignorance  under  that  popular  name),  that  it  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war,  or  to  explain 
their  various  consequences.  A  bloody  and  complete  victory 
has  sometimes  yielded  no  more  than  the  possession  of  the 
field  ;  and  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  has  sometimes  been 
sufficient  to  destroy,  in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behmd  him  an  infant  son,  a  bas- 
tard competitor,  factious  nobles,  and  a  disloyal  people  ;  and 
the  remaining  forces  of  the  Goths  were  oppressed  by  the 
general  consternation,  or  opposed  to  each  other  in  civil  dis- 
cord. The  victorious  king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  siege  of  Angouleme.  At  the  sound  of  his  trum- 
pets the  walls  of  the  city  imitated  the  example  of  Jericho, 
and  instantly  fell  to  the  ground  ;  a  splendid  miracle,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  supposition,  that  some  clerical  engi- 

••-  After  correcting  the  text,  or  excusing  the  mistake,  of  Procopius,  who  places 
the  defeat  of  Alavir,  near  Carcrassone,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  evidence  of 
Gregoi'v,  Fortimatus,  and  the  anthor  of  the  Gesta  Francorum,  that  the  hattle 
was  foujjht  in  cnmpo  Voc'affenai,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Clain,  about  ten  miles  to 
the  sonth  of  Poitiers.  Clovis  overtook  and  attacked  the  Visigotlis  near  Vivonne, 
and  the  victory  was  decided  near  a  village  still  named  Champagne  St.  Hilaire. 
See  the  Dissertations  of  the  Ahbe  le  Bceuf,  torn.  i.  pp.  304-331. 
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neers  had  secretly  nndermiiied  the  foundations  of  the 
rarapart.^^  At  Bordeaux,  Avliich  Jiad  submitted  without  re- 
sistance, Clovis  establislied  his  winter  quarters ;  and  his 
prudent  economy  transported  from  Toulouse  the  royal 
treasures,  which  were  deposited  in  the  capital  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  conqueror  penetrated  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Spain  ;  ^^  restored  the  honors  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  fixed 
in  Aquitain  a  colony  of  Franks  ;  ^^  and  delegated  to  his  lieu- 
tenants the  easy  task  of  subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation 
of  the  Visigoths.  But  the  Visigoths  were  ])rotected  by  the 
wise  and  powerful  monarchy  of  Italy.  While  the  balance 
was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had  perhaps  delayed  the  march 
of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  but  tlieir  strenuous  efforts  successfully 
resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  the  army  of  the  Franks, 
and  their  Burgundian  allies,  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is  said,  of  thn*ty  thousand 
men.  These  vicissitudes  inchned  the  fierce  spu'it  of  Clovis 
to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace.  The  Visi- 
goths were  suffered  to  retain  the  possession  of  Septimania, 
a  narrow  tract  of  sea-coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pvren- 
ees  ;  but  the  ample  province  of  Aquitain,  from  these  moun- 
tains to  the  Loire,  was  indissolubly  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  France.^ 

After  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war,  Clovis  accepted  the 
honors  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  emperor  Anastasius 
ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Theod- 
oric the  title  and  ensigns  of  that  eminent  dignity  ;  yet, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  the  name  of  Clovis  has  not  been 

63  Aiigoul^me  is  in  the  road  from'  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux  ;  and  although  Greg- 
ory delays  the  siege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he  confounded  the  order  of 
history,  than  that  Clovis  neglected  the  rules  of  war. 

»*  Pyrenajos  monies  us  jue  Perpinianum  subjeoit,  is  the  expression  of  Rorioo, 
which  beti-ays  his  recent  date ;  since  Perpignan  did  not  exist  before  the  tenth 
century  (Maica  Hispanica,  p.  iSS).  This  Hurid  and  fabulous  writer  (perhaps  a 
monk  of  Auiiens— see  the  Abbe  le  Bwuf,  Mem.  deTAcademic,  toni.  xvii.  pp.  228- 
245)  relates,  in  the  allegorical  character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  histoiy  of  his 
countrymen  th':*  Franks  ;  but  liis  narrative  ends  with  the  death  of  Clovis. 

^  The  aithor  of  the  Gesta  Francoruni  positively  aflirms,  that  Clovis  fixed  a 
body  of  Franks  in  the  Saintongeand  Dourdelois  :  and  he  is  not  injudiciously  fol- 
lowed by  llorico,  electos  milites,  atque  fortissimos,  cum  parvulis,  atque  mulieri- 
bus.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  soon  mingled  tvith  the  Komans  of  Aquitain, 
till  Charlemagne  introduced  a  more  numerous  and  powerful  colony  (Dubos,  Hist. 
Critique,  torn,  ii.  p.  215). 

•'>o  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  following  materials, 
with  due  regard  to  their  unequal  value.  ITour  epistles  from  Theodoric,  king  or 
Italy  (Cassiodor.  1.  iii.  epist.  1-4,  in  torn.  iv.  pp.  o-5) ;  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth. 
1.  i.  c.  12,  in  tom.  ii.  pp.  .^>2,  ?>")  ;  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  ,"^5,  .'36,  37,  in  tom.  ii. 
pp.  ISl-lS.'?')  ;  Jornandes  (de  Ueb.  Getlcis,  c.  6.S,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  28") ;  Fortunatus  (in 
Vit.  St.  Hilarii,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  :\>^(^)  ;  Isadore  (in  ("hron.  Goth,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  702) ;  the 
Epitomy  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401")  ;  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Fran- 
corum  (in  tom.  ii.  pp.  5.');5-.555) ;  the  Fragments  of  Fredegarius  (in  tom.  ii.  p. 
463) ;  Almoin  (1.  i.  c.  20,  in  tom.  iii.  pp.  41,  42)  ;  and  liorico  (1.  iv.  in  tom.  iii.  pp. 
14-19). 
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inscribed  in  the  Fasti  either  of  the  East  or  West.^^  On  the 
solemn  day,  the  monarch  of  Gaul,  placing  a  diadem  on  his 
head,  was  invested,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  pur- 
ple tunic  and  mantle.  From  thence  he  proceeded  on  horse- 
back to  the  cathedral  of  Tours ;  and,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  profusely  scattered,  with  his  own  hand,  a  dona- 
tive of  gold  and  silver  to  the  joyful  multitude,  who  inces- 
santly repeated  their  acclamations  of  Consul  and  Augustus, 
Tlie  actual  or  legal  authority  of  Clovis  could  not  receive  any 
new  accessions  from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name, 
a  shadow,  an  empty  pageant ;  and  if  the  conqueror  had  been 
instructed  to  claim  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high 
office,  they  must  have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual 
duration.  But  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  revere,  m  the 
person  of  their  master,  that  antique  title  which  the  emperors 
condescended  to  assume ;  the  Barbarian  himself  seemed  to 
contract  a  sacred  obligation  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the 
republic  ;  and  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his 
friendship,  tacitly  forgave,  and  almost  ratified,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Gaul. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis  this  impor- 
tant concession  was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween his  sons  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Ostrogoths 
of  Italy,  unable  to  defend  their  distant  acquisitions,  had  re- 
signed to  the  Franks  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles ;  of 
Aries,  still  adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  Praetorian  praefect, 
and  of  Marseilles,  enriched  by  the  advantages  of  trade  and 
navigation.^®  This  transaction  was  confirmed  by  the  Impe- 
rial authority;  and  Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps, 
which  they  already  possessed,  absolved  the  provincials  from 
their  allegiance ;  and  established  on  a  more  lawful,  though 
not  more  solid  foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians.^ 
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Ji^  The  Fasti  of  Ital^  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of  their  sov* 
ereign  ;  but  any  ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain  tlie  silence  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Egypt  (the  Clironicle  of  Marcellinus,  and  the  Paschal),  is  overturned 
by  the  similar  silence  of  Marius,  bishop  of  Avencbe,  who  composed  his  Fasti  in 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  If  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  were  less 
weighty  and  positive  (1.  ii.  c.  38,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183),  I  could  believe  that  Clovis, 
like  Odoacer,  received  the  lasting  title  and  honors  of  Patrician  (Pagi  Critica, 
tom.  ii.  pp.  474,  482). 

^^  Under  the  Merovingian  kiiics,  Marseilles  still  imported  from  the  East  paper, 
wine,  oil,  linen,  silk,  precious  .stones,  spices,  &c.  The  GauN,  or  Franks,  traded 
to  Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  established  in  Gaul.  See  M.  de  Guigues,  Mem. 
de  I'Academie,  xxxvii.  pp.  47J-475. 

''^  Oil  yap  noTe  wovto  FaAAia?  ^vv  toJ  aTxliakel    KfKTri<T9ai  •t'pdvyoi,  /irj   tou    avroKpri' 

Topo5  TO  'ipyov  eTTifffSayt'crai'To?  ToOro  ye.  This  strong  declaration  of  Procopius  (de 
Bell.  Gothic.  L  iii.  cap.  33,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  41)  would  almost  sultice  to  justi/v  tho 
Abb^  Dubos. 
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From  that  era  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries 
the  games  of  the  circus  ;  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  which 
was  denied  even  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  gold  com,  im- 
pressed with  their  name  and  image,  obtained  a  legal  cur- 
rency in  the  empire/^'  A  Greek  historian  of  that  age  has 
praised  the  private  and  public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a 
partial  enthusiasm,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  justified  by 
their  domestic  annals.*^^  He  celebrates  their  politeness  and 
urbanity,  their  regular  government,  and  orthodox  religion  ; 
and  boldly  asserts,  that  these  Barbarians  could  be  distin- 
guished only  by  their  dress  and  language  from  the  subjects 
of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Franks  already  displayed  the  social 
disposition,  and  lively  graces,  which,  in  every  age,  have  dis- 
guised their  vices,  and  sometimes  concealed  their  intrinsic 
merit.  Perhaps  Agathias,  and  the  Greeks,  were  dazzled  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  their  arms,  and  the  s])lendor  of  tlieir 
empire.  Since  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  Gaul,  except  the 
Gothic  province  of  Septimania,  was  subject,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, to  the  sons  of  Clovis.  They  had  extinguished  the 
German  kingdom  of  Thuringia,  and  their  vague  dominion 
penetrated  beyond  the  Khine,  into  the  heart  of  their  native 
forests.  The  Alemanni,  and  Bavarians,  who  had  occupied 
the  Koman  provinces  of  Rhaetia  and  Noricum,  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselves  the  humble  vassals  of 
the  Franks ;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Alps  was  incapa- 
ble of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the  last  survivor  of 
the  sons  of  Clovis  united  the  inheritance  and  conquests  of 
the  Merovingians,  his  kingdom  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  modern  France.  Yet  modern  France,  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  arts  and  policy,  far  surpasses,  in  wealth, 
populousness,  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savage  realms  of 
Clotaire  or  Dagobert.^^ 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe 

«o  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and  Aries,  im- 
itated the  coinage  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  seventy-two  soluli,  or  pieces,  to  the 
pound  of  gold.  But  as  the  Franks  established  only  a  decuple  propo-  tion  of  gold 
and  silver,  ten  shillings  will  be  a  sufii<!ient  valuation  of  their  solidus  of  gold.  It 
was  the  common  standard  of  the  Barbiiric  fines,  and  contained  forty  (hnarti,  or 
silver  threepences.  Twelve  of  these  denarii  made  a  solidua,  or  shilling,  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  ponderal  and  nunier;il  liv7-(',  or  pound  of  silver,  which  ims 
been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France.  See  La  Blauc,  Traits  liistoiique 
des  Monnoves  de  France,  pp.  37-13. 

"  Agathias,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  47.  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very  different  pic- 
ture. Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same  historical  space,  to  lind 
more  vice  and  leas  virtue.  We  are  continually  shocked  by  the  union  of  savaga 
and  corrupt  manners. 

*"'2  M.  de  Fonceniagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  dissertation  (Mem. 
de  I'Academie,  tom.  viii.  pp.  505-528),  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  French  raon- 
^rcliy. 
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who  can  deduce  a  perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors 
of  the  Western  empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  On 
the  revival  of  learning,  the  students,  who  had  been  formed, 
in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Kome,  disdained  their  Barba- 
rian ancestors;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  patient 
labor  could  provide  the  requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or 
rather  to  excite,  the  curiosity  of  more  enlightened  times.^'^ 
At  length  the  eye  of  criticism  and  philosophy  was  directed 
to  the  antiquities  of  France  ;  but  even  philosopliers  have 
been  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  prejudice  and  passion. 
The  most  extreme  and  exchisive  systems,  of  tlie  personal 
servitude  of  the  Gauls,  or  of  their  voluntary  and  equal  alli- 
ance with  the  Franks,  have  been  rashly  conceived,  and  ob- 
stinately defended  ;  and  the  intemperate  disputants  have 
accused  each  other  of  conspiring  against  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  Yet  the  sharp  conflict  has  usefully  exercised  the 
adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius  ;  and  eacli  antagonist, 
alternately  vanquished  and  victorious,  has  extirpated  some 
ancient  errors,  and  established  some  interesting  truths.  An 
impartial  stranger,  instructed  by  their  discoveries,  their  dis- 
putes, and  even  their  faults,  may  describe,  from  the  same 
original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman  provincials,  Rfter 
Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings. ^^ 

The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  condition  of  human  so- 
ciety, is  regulated,  however,  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules. 
When  Tacitus  surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Ger- 
mans, he  discovered  some  permanent  maxims,  or  customs, 
of  public  and  ])rivate  life,  which  were  preserved  by  faithful 
tradition  till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  of 


83  The  Abb6  Dubos  (Histoire  Critique,  tom.i.  pp.  20-3(5)  has  truly  and  agree- 
ably represented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies;  and  he  observes,  that  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  was  only  onee  printed  before  the  year  1560.  According  to  the  coni- 
l)laint  of  lleineccius  (Opera,  toin.  iii.  Sylloge,  iii.  p.  24S,  &o..),  Germany  received 
witli  indifference  and  contempt  the  codes  of  Barbaric  laws,  which  were  "published 
by  Heroldus,  Lindenbrogiiis,  &c.  At  present  those  laws  (as  far  as  tliey  relate  to 
Gauli,  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of  the  Merovin- 
gian race,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  His- 
torians of  France. 

w  In  the  space  of  \nboicf]  thirty  years  (1728-1765)  this  interesting  subject  has 
b'^en  agitated  by  the  free  spirit  of  tlie  count  de  Boulainvilliers  'Memoircs  Ilis'o- 
riques  sur  I'Etat  de  la  France,  particularly  torn.  i.  pp.  ]r>-4<)) ;  the  learned  ingenu- 
ity ot  the  Abbe  Dubos  (Histoire  Critique  de  I'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie 
Iranvoise  dans  les  Gaules,  2  vols,  in  4to.);  th  •  comprehensive  genius  of  tlie  pres- 
ident de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  particularly  1.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxi.l;  and 
the  good  sense  and  diligence  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably  (Observations  sur  I'Histoire 
de  France,  2  vols.  12mo.). 
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the  Latin  tonojue.^^  Before  the  election  of  the  Merovinman 
kings,  the  most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks,  ap- 
pointed four  venerable  chieftains  to  compose  the  Salic 
laws ;  ^®  and  their  labors  were  examined  and  approved  in 
three  successive  assemblies  of  the  people.  After  the  baptism 
of  Clovis,  he  reformed  several  articles  that  appeared  incom- 
patible with  Christianity :  the  Salic  law  was  again  amended 
by  his  sons  ;  and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the 
code  was  revised  and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. Within  the  same  period,  the  customs  of  the  liipxia' 
rians  were  transcribed  and  published;  and  Charlemagne 
himself,  the  legislator  of  his  age  and  country,  had  accurate- 
ly studied  the  Uco  national  laws,  which  still  prevailed  among 
the  Franks.^''  The  same  care  was  extended  to  their  vassals; 
and  the  rude  institutions  of  the  Alemanni  and  JBavarians 
were  diligently  compiled  and  ratified  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  Visigoths  and  JBur- 
gundians^  whose  conquests  in  Gaul  preceded  those  of  the 
Franks,  showed  less  impatience  to  attam  one  of  the  princi- 
pal benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was  the  first  of  the 
Gothic  princes  who  expressed,  in  writing,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  people ;  and  the  composition  of  the  Burgua- 
dian  laws  was  a  measure  of  policy  rather  than  of  justice  ;  to 
alleviate  the  yoke,  and  regain  the  affections,  of  their  Gallic 
subjects.^^     Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Germans 

<»5  1  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of  Heineccius,  the 
History  snidihe  E/einents,  ot  the  Germanic  law.  In  a  judicious  preface  to  the 
Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excuse,  the  defects  of  that  barbarous  juris- 
prudence. 

^  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salic  law.  It  was 
probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  before  the  era(A.D. 
421)  of  the  real  or  fabulous  Pharamoud.  The  preface  mentions  the  four  cantons 
■which  produced  the  four  legislators  ;  and  many  provinces,  Franconia,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Brabant,  &c.,  have  claimed  them  as  their  own.  See  an  excellent  Dis- 
sertation of  Heineccius,  de  Lege  Salica,  tom.  iii.  Sylloge  iii.  pp.  247-267* 

6'  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  Caroli  Magni,  c.  29,  in  tom.  v.  p  100.  By  these  two  laws, 
most  critics  understand  the  Salic  and  the  Ripuarian.  The  former  extended  from 
the  Carbonarian  forest  to  the  Loire  (tom.  iv.  p.  151),  and  the  latter  might  be 
obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the  Rhine  (tom.  iv.  p.  222). 

<'3  Consult  the  ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  codes,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  prologue  to  the  Salic  law 
expresses  (thougli  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Franks  more 
forcibly  than  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

*  The  relative  antiquity  of  the  two  copies  of  the  Salic  law  has  been  contested 
vrith  great  learning  and  ingenuity.  The  work  of  31.  Wiarda,  History  and  Ex- 
planation of  the  Salic  Law,  Bremen,  1808,  asserts,  that  what  is  called  the  Lex 
Antiqua,  or  Vetustior,  in  which  many  German  words  are  mingled  with  the  Latin, 
has  no  claim  to  superior  antiquity,  and  mav  be  suspected  to  be  more  modem. 
M.  Wiarda  has  been  opposed  by  M.  Fuerbach,  who  maintains  the  higher  age  of 
the  "ancient"  Code,  which  has  been  greatly  corrupted  bv  the  transcribers.  See 
Guizot.  Cours  de  I'Histoire  Moderne,  Vf>l  i.  sect.  9  :  and  tlie  preface  to  the  useful 
republication  of  live  of  the  different  texts  of  tlie  Salic  law,  with  that  of  theKipu* 
ariaus,  in  parallel  columns.    By  E.  A.  1.  Laspeyres,  Halle,  1833.— M. 
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framed  their  artless  institutions,  at  a  tune  when  the  elabo- 
rate system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  finally  consumma- 
ted. In  the  Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  we 
may  compare  the  first  rudiments,  and  the  full  maturity,  of 
civil  wisdom  ;  and  whatever  prejudices  maybe  suggested  in 
favor  of  Barbarism,  our  calmer  reflections  will  ascribe  to  tlie 
Romans  the  superior  advantages,  not  only  of  science  and 
reason,  but  of  humanity  and  justice.  Yet  the  laws  *  of  the 
Barbarians  were  adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their 
occupations  and  their  capacity;  and  they  all  contributed  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  promote  the  improvement,  of  the 
society  for  whose  use  they  were  originally  establislied.  The 
Merovingians,  mstead  of  imposing  a  uniform  rule  of  conduct 
on  their  various  subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each 
family,  of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions :  ^^  nor  were  the  Romans  excluded  from  the  common 
benefits  of  tins  legal  toleration."*^  The  children  embraced 
the  laio  of  their  parents,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the 
freedman  that  of  his  patron ;  and  in  all  causes  where  the 
parties  were  of  different  nations,  the  plaintiff  or  accuser  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  tribunal  of  the  defendant,  who  may 
always  plead  a  judicial  presumption  of  right,  or  innocence. 
A  more  ample  latitude  was  allowed,  if  every  citizen,  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge,  might  declare  the  law  under  which 
he  desired  to  live,  and  the  national  society  to  which  he 
chose  to  belong.  Such  an  indulgence  would  abolish  the 
partial  distinctions  of  victory :  and  the  Roman  ])rovincials 
miglit  patiently  acquiesce  in  tlie  hardships  of  their  condition  ; 
since  it  depended  on  themselves  to  assume  the  privilege,  if 
they  dared  to  assert  the  character,  of  free  and  warlike 
Barbarians.'^ 

««'  The  Ripuarian  law  declares,  and  defines,  this  indulgence  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  (tit  xxxi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  240);  and  the  same  toleration  is  understood,  or 
expressed,  in  all  the  codes,  except  that  ol  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  Tanta  diver- 
sitas  legum  (says  Agobard  in  the  ninth  century)  quanla  iion  solum  in  regionibus, 
aut  civitatibus,  sed  etiani  in  multisdomibus  habetur.  Nam  plerumque  contingit 
ut  simul  eant  aut  sedeant  quinque  homines,  et  nullus  eorum  coninitinem  legem 
oum  altero  habeat  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  356).  He  foolishly  pro^wses  to  introduce  a  uni- 
formity of  law,  as  well  as  of  faith. t 

'**  Inter  Romaiios  negotia  causurum  Romanis  legibus  praecipimus  terminari. 
Such  are  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgnted  by  C!lotaire,  the  sou 
oi  Clovis,  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  IIG)  about  the  year  5G0. 

"  This  liberty  of  choice  i  has  been  aptly  deduced  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxviii.  2) 


*  The  most  complete  collection  of  these  codes  is  the  "  Barbarorum  leges  an- 
tiquae,"  by  P.  Ca- ciani,  5  vols,  folio,  Venice,  1781-9.— M. 

t  It  \s  the  object  of  the  important  work  of  M.  Savigny,  Gescliichte  des  Ro- 
misches  Rechts  in  Mittelalter,  to  show  the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman  law  from  the 
6th  to  tlie  12th  century. — M. 

J  Gibbon  appears  to  liave  doubted  the  evidence  on  which  this  '*  liberty  of 
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When  justice  inexorably  requires  the  death  of  a  mnn 
derer,  each  private  citizen  is  fortified  by  tlie  assurance,  that, 
the  laws,  the  magistrate,  and  the  wliole  community,  are  tne. 
guardians  of  liis  ])eryonai  safety.  But  m  the  loose  society 
of  the  Germans,  revenge  was  always  honorable,  and  often 
meritorious:  the  independent  warrior  chastised,  or  vindi- 
cated, with  his  own  hand,  the  injuries  which  he  liad  offered 
or  received  ;  and  he  liad  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of 
tlie  sons  and  kinsmen  of  the  enemy,  whom  lie  had  sacrificed 
to  his  selfish  or  angry  passions.  The  magistrate,  conscious 
of  his  weakness,  interposed,  not  to  punisli,  but  to  reconcile ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  if  lie  could  persuade  or  compel  the  con- 
tending parties  to  pay  and  to  accejot  the  moderate  fine  which 
had  been  ascertained  as  the  price  of  blood."-  The  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Franks  would  liave  opposed  a  more  rigorous 
sentence;  the  same  fierceness  despised  these  ineffectual  re- 
straints ;  and,  when  their  simple  manners  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  Avealth  of  Gaul,  the  i)ublic  peace  w^as  continu- 
ally violated  by  acts  of  hasty  or  deliberate  guilt.  In  every 
just  government  the  same  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  at  least  is 
imposed,  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant  or  a  prince.  But  the 
national  inequality  established  by  the  Franks,  in  their  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  was  the  last  insult  and  abuse  of  conquest."^* 
In  the  calm  moments  of  legislation,  they  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  of  smaller  value  than 

from  3  constitntion  of  Lothaire  I.*  (Leg.  Langobard.  1.  ri.  tit.  Ivii.  in  Codex  Lin- 
deiibrog.  p.  6&4);.  though  the  example  is  too  recent  and  partial.  From  a  various 
reading  in  the  Saiic;  law  (tit.  xliv.  not.  xlv.)  the  Abbe  de  Mjibly  (toni.  i.  pp.  290- 
293)  hski  conjectured,  that,  at  lir-^t.  a  hnrbartmi  only,  and  afterwards  any  man 
(consequently  a  Konian),  might  live  acconiing  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  Jam 
sorry  to  offend  this  ingenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the  stricter  sense 
{ I'm- bnrnm)  is  expressed  in  the  reformed  copy  of  Charlemagiie :  which  is  con- 
timied  by  the  Koyal  and  Wolfeiibuttle  MSS.  The  looser  interpretation  (/lomhum} 
is  authorized  only  by  the  MS.  of  Fulda,  from  whence  Heroldus  published  his 
edition.  See  the  four  original  texts  of  the  Salic  law  in  torn.  iv.  pp.  147, 173,  VJ6, 
220. 

■^2  In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated  by  a  pecti- 
niary  satisfaction  to  the  fam.ily  of  the  deceased  (Feithius  Antiquitat.  Homeric- 
L  ii.  c.  8).  Heineccius,  in  his  prefac  e  to  the  Elements  of  Germanic  Law,  favor- 
ably suggests,  that  at  Rome  and  Athens  homicide  was  only  punished  with  exile. 
It  is  true  :  bat  exile  was  a  capital  punishment,  for  a  citizen  of  Tome  or  Athens. 

"  This  proportion  is  lixed  by  the  Salic  (tit.  xliv.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  117)  and  the 
Ripuarian  (tit.vii.  xi.  xxxvi.  in  "torn.  iv.  pn.  2;'7,  2  1)  laws:  but  the  latter  does 
not  distinguish  any  difference  of  Rom:ms.  Yet  the  orders  of  the  clergy  are 
placed  above  the  Franks  themr  elves,  and  the  Burgundians  and  Alemanni  be- 
tween the  Franks  and  the  Romans. 


choice  "  rested.  His  doubts  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Savigny, 
who  has  not  only  confuted  but  traced  with  convincing  sagacity  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  error.  Asa  general  principle,  though  liable  to  some  exceptionSjf 
each  lived  according  to  his  native  law.     Roinisrhe  Recht,  vol.  i.  pp.  123-l.^f*. — M. 

*  This  constitution  of  Lothaire  at  first  related  only  to  the  duchy  of  Rome;:  it 
afterwards  found  its  way  into  tho  Lombard  code.    Savigny,  p.  138.-1^1. 
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tliat  of  a  Barbarian.  The  Antrustion^'^'^  a  name  expressive 
of  the  most  illustrious  birth  or  dignity  among  the  Franks^ 
was  appreciated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold; 
while  the  noble  provincial,  who  was  admitted  to  the  king's 
table,  might  be  IcG^ally  murdered  at  the  expense  of  three 
hundred  pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  sufficient  for 
a  Frank  of  ordinary  condition  ;  but  the  meaner  Romans 
were  exposed  to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  triflmg  compensa- 
tion of  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had  these 
laws  been  regulated  by  any  princi2->le  of  equity  or  reason, 
the  public  protection  should  have  su])plied,  in  just  propor- 
tion, the  Avant  of  ])ersonal  strength.  But  the  legislator  liad 
weigiied  in  the  sc^ale,  not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  th^loss  of 
a  soldier  against  that  of  a  slave  :  the  head  of  an  insolent  and 
rapacious  Barbarian  was  guarded  by  a  lieavy  fine ;  and  the 
slightest  aid  was  afforded  to  the  most  defenceless  subjects. 
Time  insensibly  abated  the  pride  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
j^atience  of  the  vanquished  ;  nnd  the  boldest  citizen  was 
taught,  by  experience,  that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries 
than  he  could  inflict.  As  the  manners  of  the  Franks  be- 
came less  ferocious,  their  laAvs  were  rendered  more  severe ; 
and  the  Merovingian  kings  attempted  to  imitate  the  impar- 
tial riscor  of  the  Visiijoths  and  Buro-undians.'^  Under  the 
emyjire  of  Charlemagne,  murder  was  universally  punished 
with  death  ;  and  the  use  of  capital  punishments  has  been 
liberally  multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe."^^ 
The  civil  and  military  professions,  which  Iiad  been  sepa- 
rated by  Constantine,  were  again  united  by  the  Barbarians. 
The  harsh  sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified 
into  the  Latin  titles  of  Duke,  of  Count,  or  of  Pnefect ;  and 
the  same  officer  assumed,  within  his  district,  the  command 
of  the  troops,  and  the  adminstration  of  justice.'^     But  the 

'■*  The  Antrnstlonex,  qui  in  truftte  Domiuicd  sunf,  /c^^z/t./fVc^/cs,  undoubtedly 
represent  the  first  order  of  Franks  ;  hut  it  is  a,  question  whether  tlieii-  rank  was 
personal  or  hereditary.  The  Abbe  do  IVIably  (toin.  i.  pp.  ,134-347)  is  not  displeased 
to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth  (Esprit,  1.  xxx.  c.  2."))  by  dating  the  origin  of  French 
nobility  from  the  reign  of  Clotaiie  11.  (A.  D.  G15). 

'5  See  the  Bnrgundian  laws  (tit.  ii.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  257),  the  code  of  the  Visigoths 
(1.  vi.  tit.  V.  in  toni.  iv.  ]).  384),  and  the  constitution  of  Cliiidebert,  not  of  Paris, 
b;it  most  eA'idently  of  Austrasia  (in  torn.  iv.  j).  112).  Their  premature  t^everity 
was  s  metimcs  rash,  and  excessive.  Childebcrt  condemned  not  only  murderers 
bit  robbers  ;  quomodo  sine  lege  involavit,  sine  lege  moriatur  ;  antl  even  the  neg- 
ligent  judge  was  involved  in  the  same  sentence.  The  Visigoths  abandoned  an 
unsuccessful  surgeon  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod  do  eo  facere 
Yoluerint  habcant  potestatem  (1.  xi.  tit.  i.  in  toni.  iv.  p.  435). 

'''^  See,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Ileineccius,  the  Elementa  Jurif? 
Germanici,  1.  ii.  p.  2,  No.  2'W,  20'?,  280-2^3.  Yet  some  vestiges  of  these  pecuniary 
compositions  for  murder  have  been  traced  in  Germany  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
centurv. 

V7  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdiction,  is  coy'i- 
ously  treated  by  Ileineccius  (Element,  dur.  Genu,  b  iii,  iTo.  1-72).    X  cannot  iind 
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fierce  and  illiterate  chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  judge,  which  required  all  the  faculties 
of  a  jjhilosophic  mind,  laboriously  cultivated  by  experience 
and  study;  and  his  rude  ignorance  was  compelled  to  em- 
brace some  simple,  and  visible,  methods  of  ascertainmg  the 
cause  of  justice.  In  every  religion,  the  Deity  has  been  in- 
voked to  confirm  the  truth,  or  to  punish  the  falsehood,  of 
human  testimony;  but  this  powerful  instrument  was  mis- 
applied and  abused  by  the  simplicity  of  the  German  legis- 
lators. The  party  accused  might  justify  his  innocence,  by 
producing  before  their  tribunal  a  number  of  friendly  wit- 
nesses, who  solemnly  declared  their  belief,  or  assurance,  that 
he  ^vas  tiot  guilty.  According  to  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
this  legal  number  of  cow  pur  gators  was  multij^lied  ;  seventy- 
two  A'oices  were  required  to  absolve  an  incendiary  or  assas- 
sin :  and  when  the  chastity  of  a  queen  of  France  was  sus- 
pected, three  hundred  gallant  nobles  swore,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  infant  prince  had  been  actually  begotten  by 
her  deceased  husband.'^**  The  sin  and  scandal  of  manifest 
and  frequent  perjuries  engaged  the  magistrates  to  remove 
these  dangerous  temptations  ;  and  to  supply  the  defects  of 
human  testimony  by  the  famous  experiments  of  fire  and 
water.  These  extraordinary  trials  were  so  capi'iciously  con- 
trived, that,  in  some  cases,  guilt,  and  innocence  in  others, 
could  not  be  proved  without  the  interposition  of  a  miracle. 
Such  miracles  were  readily  provided  by  fraud  and  credulity ; 
the  most  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  tliis  easy  and 
infallible  method,  and  the  turbulent  Barbarians,  who  might 
have  disdained  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  submissively 
acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  God.'^^ 

But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gradually  obtained  supe- 
rior credit  and  authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  Avho  could 
not  believe  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that  a 

any  proof  that  under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  scabini,  or  assessors,  were  chosen 
by  the  people.* 

^^  Gregor.  Taron.  1.  viii.  c.  9,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  Montesquieu  observes  (Esprit 
desLoix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  13),  that  the  Salic  law  did  not  admit  these  ner/aiive  proofs 
so  universally  established  in  the  Barbaric  codes.  Yet  this  obscure  concubine 
(Fredegundis),  who  became  the  wife  of  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  Salic  law. 

■'■'  Muralori,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  lias  given  two  Dissertations  (xxxvii. 
xxxix.)  on  the  jmhiments  of  (ind.  It  was  expected  that. /frf  would  not  burn  the 
innocent ;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  water  would  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink 
into  its  bosom. 


*  The  question  of  the  scabini  is  treated  at  oojisiderable  length  by  Savigny. 
He  questions  the  existence  of  the  scabini  anterior  to  Charlemagne.  Before  this 
time  the  de<"isiou  was  by  an  open  court  of  the  freemen,  the  boni  homines.  Ro- 
mische  llecht,  vol.  i.  p.  i95,  et  seq.— M. 
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coward  deserved  to  live.^°  Both  in  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  the  defendant,  or  even  the 
witness,  were  exposed  to  mortal  challenge  from  the  antago- 
nist who  was  destitute  of  legal  proofs  ;  and  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  either  to  desert  their  cause,  or  publicly  to  maintain 
their  honor,  in  the  lists  of  battle.  They  fought  either  on 
foot,  or  on  horseback,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  na- 
tion ;  ^^  and  the  decision  of  the  sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified 
by  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people. 
This  sanguinary  law  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  their  legislator  Gundobald  ^^  condescended  to 
answer  the  complaints  and  objections  of  his  subject  Avitus. 
*'  Is  it  not  true,"  said  the  king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop, 
*'  that  the  event  of  national  wars,  and  ])rivate  combats,  is 
directed  by  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  that  his  providence 
awards  the  victory  to  the  juster  cause?"  By  such  prevail- 
ing arguments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  judicial 
duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany, 
was  propagated  and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  At  the  end  of  ten  cen- 
turies, the  reign  of  legal  violence  was  not  totally  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  ineffectual  censures  of  saints,  of  popes, 
and  of  synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of 
superstition  is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance  Avith  rea- 
son and  humanity.  The  tribunals  were  stained  with  the 
blood,  perhaps,  of  innocent  and  respectable  citizens ;  the 
law  which  now  favors  the  rich,  then  yielded  to  the  strong'; 
and  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  infirm,  were  condemned, 
either  to  renounce  their  fairest  claims  and  possessions,  to 
sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,^^  or  to  trust  the 
doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary  champion.     This  oppressive 

^  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  17)  has  condescended  to  explain 
and  excuse  "  la  nianiere  de  penser  de  nos  p6res,"  on  the  subject  of  judicial  com- 
bats. He  follows  this  strange  institution  from  the  a^e  of  (iundobald  to  that  of 
St.  Lewis  ;  and  the  philosopher  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  legal  antiquarian. 

«i  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (A.  D.  820),  before  the  emperor 
Lewis  the  Pious,  his  biographer  observes,  secundum  le^em  propriam,  utpote 
quia  uterque  Gothus  erat,  eqiiestri  pugna  congressus  est  (Vit.  Lud.  Pii.  c.  33,  m 
torn.  vi.  p.  103).  Ermoldas  Nigellus  (1.  iii.  543-6l'X,  in  torn.  vi.  pp.  48-50),  who  de- 
scribes the  duel,  admires  the  a?-s  nova  of  fighting  on  horseback,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Franks. 

82  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons  (A.  D.  501),  Gundobald  establishes 
and  justifies  the  use  of  judicial  combat).  Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  xlv.  in  torn.  ii.  pp. 
267,  268).  Three  hundred  years  afterwards,  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited 
Lewis  the  Pious  to  abolish  the  law  of  an  Arian  tyrant  (in  tom.  vi.  pp.  350-358). 
He  relates  the  conver.-ation  of  Gundobald  and  Avitus. 

8^  "Accidit  (says  Agobard),  ut  nou  solum  valentes  viribus,  sed  etiam  infirmi  et 
senes  lacessantur  ad  pugnam,  etiam  pro  vilissimi.s  rebus.  Quibus  foralibus  cer- 
taminibus  contingunt  homicidia  injusla  ,  et  crudeles  ac  perversi  eventus  judici- 
orum.  Like  a  prudent  rhetorician,  he  suppresses  the  legal  privilege  of  hiring 
champions. 
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jurisprudence  was  imposed  on  the  provincials  of  Gaul,  who 
complained  of  any  injuries  in  their  persons  and  property. 
Whatever  might  be  the  strengtli,  or  courage,  of  individuals, 
tlie  victorious  Barbarians  excelled  in  the  love  and  exercise 
of  arms;'- and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  unjustly  sum- 
moned to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the  bloody  contest 
which  had  been  already  decided  against  his  country,-'* 

A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Germans  had  formerly  passed  the  Rliine  under  the  command 
of  Ariovistus.  One  third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Sequani  was  appropriated  to  their  use ;  and  the  conqueror 
soon  repeated  his  oppressive  demand  of  another  third,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  new  colony  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  to  share  tlie  rich  harvest 
of  Gaul.^^  At  the  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians,  who  revenged  the  defeat  of  Ario- 
vistus, usurped  the  same  unequal  proportion  of  tico-thirds  of 
the  subject  lands..  But  this  distribution,  instead  of  spread- 
ing over  the  province,  may  be  reasonably  confined  to  the 
peculiar  districts  where  the  victorious  people  had  been 
planted  by  their  own  choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader. 
In  these  districts,  each  Barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties 
of  hospitality  with  some  Roman  provincial.  To  this  unwel- 
come guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  abandon  two- 
thirds  of  his  patrimony  ;  but  the  German,  a  shepherd  and  a 
hunter,  might  sometimes  content  himself  with  a  spacious 
range  of  wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though 
most  valuable,  portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  hus- 
bandman.^® The  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony 
has  encouraged  an  opinion,  that  the  rapine  of  the  Franks 
was  not  moderated,  or  disguised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal 
division  ;  that  they  dispersed  themselves  over  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  without  order  or  control ;  and  that  each  victorious 

*»<  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  I^oix,  xxviii.  c.  14),  who  understands  why  the  judi- 
cial combat  was  admitted  by  the  BurgundiaJis,  Kipuarians,  Alemanni,  Bavarians. 
Lombards.  Thuringians,  Frisons,  and  Saxons,  is  satisfied  (and  Agobard  seems  to 
countenance  the  assertion)  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Salic  law.  Yet  the 
same  custom,  at  least  in  case  of  treason,  is  mentioned  by  Ermoldus,  Nigelhis 
(1.  iii.  ."343,  in  torn,  vi.  p.  48),  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Pioiis 
(c.  46,  in  torn.  vi.  p.  112'*,  as  the  "  mos  antiquus  Francorum,  more  Francis  solito," 
&c.,  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the  noblest  of  their  tribes. 

^  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  i,  c.  31,  in  torn.  i.  p.  213. 

86  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occa^^ionally  scattered  in  the  laws 
of  the  Burgundians  (tit.  liv.  No.  1,  2,  m  tom.  iv.  pp.  271.  272),  and  Visigoths  (1.  z.. 
tit.  1.  No.  8,  0,  10,  in  tom.  iv.  pp.  428.  42it,  430),  are  skilfully  explained  by  the  pres- 
ident Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  7,  8,  9).  I  sliall  only  add,  that, 
among  tlie  Goths,  the  division  seems  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment 
of  the  neigliborliood  ;  that  the  Barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining 
third,  and  that  the  Romans  might  recover  their  right,  unless  they  were  barred 
Ijy  a  prescription  of  tif  ty  years. 
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robber,  according  to  liis  wants,  liis  avarice,  and  liis  strength, 
measured  witli  liis  sword  tlie  extent  of  liis  new  inheritance. 
At  a  distance  from  their  sovereign,  the  Barbai-ians  might 
indeed  be  tempted  to  exercise  such  arbitrary  depredation  ; 
but  the  firm  and  artful  policy  of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licen- 
tious spirit,  which  would  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  van- 
quished, whilst  it  corrupted  the  union  and  discipline  of  the 
conquerors.*  The  memorable  vase  of  Soissons  is  a  monu- 
ment and  a  pledge  of  the  reguLar  distribution  of  the  Gallic 
spoils.  It  was  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  Clovis  to  provide 
revv^ards  for  a  successful  army,  and  settlements  for  a  numer- 
ous people;  without  inflicting  any  wanton  or  superfluous 
injuries  on  the  loyal  Catholics  of  Gaul.  The  amj^le  fund, 
which  he  might  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  Imperial  patrimony, 
vacant  lands^  and  Gothic  usurpations,  would  diminish  the 
cruel  necessity  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  and  the  luimble 
provincials  would  more  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  equal  and 
regular  distribution  of  their  loss.''"' 

The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  princes  consisted  in  their 
extensive  domain.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still 
delighted  in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their  ancestors ,  the 
cities  were  abandoned  to  solitude  and  decay ;  and  their 
coins,  their  charters,  and  their  synods,  are  still  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  villas,  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they 
successively  resided,  On*e  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
palaces^  a  title  which  need  not  excite  any  unreasonable  ideas 
of  art  or  luxury,  were  scattered  through  the  provinces  of 
their  kingdom;  and  if  some  might  claim  the  honors  of  a 
fortress,  the  far  greater  part  could  be  esteemed  only  in  the 

87  It  is  lingular  enough  that  the  president  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1. 
XXX.  c.  7)  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably  (Observalions,  torn,  i  pp  21,  22)  agree  in  this 
strange  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private  rapine.  The  Count  de  Boulamvil- 
liers  (Etat  de  la  France,  torn,  i  pp.  22,  23)  shows  a  strong  understanding  through 
a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.! 


*  Sismondi  (Hist  des  Fran^ais,  vol  i.  p.  197)  observes,  that  the  Franks  were 
not  a  conquering  people,  who  had  emigrated  with  their  families,  like  the  Goths 
or  Burgundians.  The  women,  the  children,  the  old,  had  not  followed  Clovis, 
they  remained  in  their  ancient  possessions  on  the  Waal  and  the  Rhine  'Jhe 
adventurers  alone  had  formed  the  invading  force,  and  they  always  considered 
themselves  as  an  army,  not  as  a  colony  Hence  their  laws  retained  no  traces  of 
the  partition  of  the  Roman  properties.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  recoil  from 
the  national  vanity  of  the  French  historians  of  the  last  century.  M.  Sismondi 
compares  the  position  of  the  Franks  with  reganl  to  the  conquered  people  with 
that  of  the  I)ey  of  Aleiers  and  his  corsair  troops  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
that  province  •.  M  Thierry  (Lettres  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  117)  with  that  of 
the  Turks  towards  the  Raias  or  Phanariotes,  the  mass  of  the  Greeks.— M. 

t  Sismondi  supposes  that  the  Barbarians,  if  a  farm  were  conveniently  situ- 
ated, would  show  no  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  property  ;  but  in  general  there 
won]  1  have  been  vacaiU;  land  enough  for  the  lota  asbigued  to  old  worn-out  war- 
riors (Hibt.  des  Frau^ais.  vol.  i.  p.  196).— M. 
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light  of  profitable  farms.  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired 
kings  was  surrounded  with  convenient  yards  and  stables,  for 
the  cattle  and  the  poultry ;  the  garden  was  planted  with 
useful  vegetables  f  the  various  trades,  the  labors  of  agricul- 
ture, and  even  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fishing,  were  exer- 
cised by  servile  hands  for  the  emolument  of  the  sovereign  ; 
his  magazines  were  filled  with  corn  and  wine,  either  for  sale 
or  consumption  ;  and  the  whole  administration  was  con- 
ducted by  the  strictest  maxims  of  private  economy.^^  This 
ample  patrimony  was  appropriated  to  supply  the  hospitable 
plenty  of  Clovis  and  his  successors ;  and  to  reward  the 
fidelity  of  their  brave  companions,  who,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  were  devoted  to  their  personal  service.  Instead  of  a 
horse,  or  a  suit  of  armor,  each  companion,  according  to 
his  rank,  or  merit,  or  favor,  was  invested  with  a  benefice^ 
the  primitive  name,  and  most  simple  form,  of  the  feudal 
possessions.  These  gifts  might  be  resumed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign ;.  and  his  feeble  prerogative  derived  some 
support  from  the  influence  of  his  liberality."*  But  this  de- 
pendent tenure  was  gradually  abolished  ^^  by  the  indepen- 
dent and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  established  the 
])erpetual  property,  and  hereditary  succession,  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  a  revolution  salutary  to  the  earth,  which  had  been 
injured,  or  neglected,  by  its  precarious  masters.^^  Besides 
these  royal  and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large  proportion  had 
been  assigned,  in  the  division  of  Gaul,  of  allodial  and  Salic 
lands ;  they  were  exempt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands 
were  equally  shared  among  the  male  descendants  of  the 
Franks.^^ 

88  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  which  contains  seventy 
distinct  and  minute  regulations  of  that  great  monarch  (in  torn.  v.  pp.  652-657). 
He  requires  an  account  of  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  goats,  allows  his  tish  to  be 
sold,  and  carefully  directs,  that  the  larger  villas  {('apifanece)  shall  maintain  one 
hundred  hens  and  thirty  geese  ;  and  the  smaller  (Manaionales)  fifty  hens  and 
twelve  geese.  Mabillon  (de  Re  Diplomatica)  has  investigated  the  names,  the 
immber,  and  the  situation  of  the  Merovingian  villas. 

"y  From  a  passage  of  the  Burgundian  law  (tit.  i.  No.  4,  in  tom.  iv.  p.  257)  it  is 
evident,  that  a  deserving  son  might  expect  to  hold  the  lands  which  his  father 
had  received  from  the  royal  bounty  of  Gundobald.  The  Burgundians  would 
firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and  their  example  might  encourage  the  Benefi- 
ciaries of  France. 

y"  The  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fiefs  are  clearly  fixed  by  the  Abbe  de 
Mably.  His  accurate  distinction  of  times  gives  him  a  merit  to  which  even  Mon- 
tesquieu is  a  stranger. 

»i  See  the  Salic  law  (tit.  Ixii.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  1.56).    The  origin  and  nature  of 


*  The  resumption  of  benefices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  (the  general 
theory  down  to  his  time),  is  ably  contested  by  Mr.  Hallam  ;  "  for  this  resumption 
some  delinquency  must  be  imputed  to  the  vassal."  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
The  reader  will  be  interested  by  the  singular  analogies  with  the  beneficial  and 
feudal  system  of  Europe  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  indicated  by  Col  Tod  ia 
his  splendid  work  on  liaja'sthau,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  p.  129,  &c.— M. 
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In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  decay  of  the  Merovin- 
gian line,  a  new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces, 
who,  under  the  appellation  of  Seniors^  or  Lords,  usurped  a 
right  to  govern,  and  a  license  to  opjiress,  the  subjects  of 
their  peculiar  territory.  Their  ambition  might  be  checked 
by  the  hostile  resistance  of  an  equal :  but  the  laws  were  ^ex- 
tinguished; and  the  sacrilegious  Barbarians,  who  dared  to 
provoke  the  vengeance  of  a  saint  or  bishop,^-^  would  seldom 
respect  the  landmarks  of  a  profane  and  defenceless  neighbor. 
Tlie  common  or  public  rights  of  nature,  such  as  they  had 
always  been  deemed  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,^^  were 
severely  restrained  by  the  German  conquerors,  Avhose 
amusement,  or  rather  passion,  was  the  exercise  of  hunting. 
The  vamie  dominion  which  Man  has  assumed  over  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined 
to  some  fortunate  individuals  of  the  human  species.  Gaul 
was  again  overspread  with  woods ;  and  the  animals,  who 
were  reserved  for  the  use  or  pleasure  of  the  lord,  might 
ravage  with  impunity  the  fields  of  his  industrious  vassals. 
The  chase  was  the  sacred  privilege  of  the  nobles  and  their 
domestic  servants.  Plebeian  transgressors  were  legally 
chastised  with  stripes  and  imprisonment ;  ^^  but  in  an  age 
which  admitted  a  slight  composition  for  the  life  of  a  citizen, 
it  was  a  capital  crime  to  destroy  a  stag  or  a  wild  bull  within 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  forests.^^ 

these  Salic  lands,  which,  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  perfectly  understood,  now 
perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagacious  critics.* 

'-  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St.  Martin  (Greg.  Turon.  in 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  torn.  xi.  pp.  896-932)  were  repeatedly  performed  to 
punish  sacrilege.  Audite  hsec  omnes  (exclaims  the  bishop  of  Tours)  protestatem 
lijibentes,  afier  relating,  how  some  horses  ran  mad,  that  had  been  turned  into  a 
sacred  meadow. 

*-*3  Heinec.  Element.  Jur.  German.  1.  ii.  p.  l,No.  8. 

94  Jonaf!,  bishop  of  Orleans  (A.  D.  821-826.  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria,  p.  443) 
censures  the  hgal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Pro  frris,  quas  cura  hominum  non 
aluit,  sed  Dens  in  co'mmnne  mortalibus  ad  ulendum  concessit,  pauperes  a  polen- 
tioribus  spoliantur,  tiagellaniur  ergastulis  detruduntur,  et  multa  alia  patiuntur. 
Hocenim  qui  faciunt,  lecie  nnmfli  se  facere  juste  posse  contendant.  I)e  Institu- 
tione  Laicorum,  1.  ii.  c.  23,  aiiud  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1348. 

•'•^  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontram,  king  of  Burgundy, 
was  stoned  to  death  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  10,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  .369).  John  of  Salisbury 
(PolicrMt.  1.  i.  c.  4)  asserts  the  rights  of  nature,  and  exposes  the  cruel  practice  of 
the  twelfth  centuiy.    See  Heineccius,  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  1.  ii.  p.  1,  No.  51-57. 


*  No  solution  seems  more  probable,  than  that  the  ancient  lawgivers  of  the 
Salic  Franks  prohibited  females  from  iidieriting  the  lands  assigned  to  the  nation, 
upon  its  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance  with  their  ancient  usages,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  military  service  of  every  proprietor.  But  lands  siibsequently 
acquired  by  purchase  or  other  means,  thoucrh  equally  bound  to  the  public  de- 
fence, were  relieved  from  the  severity  of  this  rule,  and  presumed  not  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  Salic.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  Compare  Sismondi,  vol. 
i.  p.  196.— M. 
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According  to  tlie  maxims  of  ancient  war,  the  conqueror 
became  the  lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued and    spared':  ^^    and    the    fruitful  cause    of   personal 
slavery,  which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  peaceful 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  was  again   revived  and  multiplied  by 
the    perpetual  hostilities   of   the    independent   Barbarians. 
The  Goth,  tlie  Burgundian,  or  the  Frank,  who  returned  from 
a  successful  expedition,  dragged   after  him   a  long  train  of 
sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  human  captives,  whom  he  treated 
with  tlie  same  brutal  contempt.      The  youths  of  an  elegant 
form  and  an  ingenuous  aspect  were  set   apart  for  the  do- 
mestic service ;    a   doubtful    situation,    which    alternately 
exposed  them  to  the  favorable  or  cruel  im])ulse  of  passion. 
Tlie   useful    mechanics   and    servants  (smiths,    carpenters, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  gardeners,  dyers,  and  workmen 
in  gold  and  silver,  &c.)  employed  their  skill  for  the  use,  or 
})rofit,  of  their  master.     But  the  Roman  captives,  who  were 
destitute  of  art,   but   capable   of  labor,    were   condemned, 
without  regard  to  their  foi-mer  rank,  to  tend  the  cattle  and 
cultivate  tlie  lands  of  the  Barbarians.      The  number  of  the 
hereditary    bondsmen,  who    were    attached   to   the    Gallic 
estates,  was  continually  increased  by  new  supplies;  and  the 
servile  people,  according  to  the  situation  and  temper  of  their 
lords,  was  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence,  and 
more  frequently  depressed  by  capricious  despotism.^'     An 
absolute    power  of   life  and    death  was    exercised  by  these 
lords  ;  and  when  they  married  their  daughters,  a  train  of 
useful  servants,   chained   on   the  wagons   to    prevent  their 
escape,  was  sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  distant  country.®* 
The  majesty  of  the    Roman  laws  protected  the  liberty  of 
each  citizen  an^ainst  the  rash  effects  of  his  own  distress  or 
despair.      But  the  subjects  of  the  Merovingian  kings  might 
alienate  their  personal  freedom ;  and  this  act  of  legal  suicide, 

^  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  wns  totally  extinguished  in  the 
tliirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christiisnity  ;  but  it  might  be 
proved,  from  frequent  passages  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  <ftc.,  that  it  was  practised, 
without  censure,  under  the  Merovingian  race;  and  even  Grotius  hin.sclf  (de 
Jure  Belli  et  Paci;*,  1.  iii.  c.  7),  as  well  as  his  commentator  Barbeyrac,  have  la- 
bored to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  an  1  reason. 

07  The  state,  professions,  &c.,  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallic  slave,  during 
the  middle  ages,  are  explained  by  Heineccius  (Element  Jur.  Germ.  1.  i.  No.  28- 
47),  Muratori  (I)issertat.  xiv.  xv.).  Ducange  (Gloss,  sub  voce  Servi)  and  the  Abb6 
de  Mably  (Observatio)is,  torn.  ii.  p.  3,  &c.,  p.  1'37,  &c.).* 

0^  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  vi.  c,  45,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  2K0)  relates  a  memorable  exam- 
ple, in  which  Chilpcic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a  master.  Many  families, 
whic'h  belonged  to  his  domusjiscales  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly 
sent  away  into  Spain. 


*  Compare  Hallam,  vol.  i.  p.  216.— M. 
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whicli  was  familiarly  practised,  is  expressed  in  terms  most 
disgraceful  and  fifilictiiig  to  the  dignity  of  liunian  nature.^^ 
The  example  of  the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice 
of  all  that  can  render  life  desirable,  was  gradunlly  imitated 
by  the  feeble  .and  the  devout,  who,  in  times  of  juiblic  dis- 
order, |)Usillanimously  crowded  to  shelter  then)selves  under 
the  battlements  of  a  powerful  chief,  and  around  the  shrine 
of  a  popular  saint.  Their  submission  was  accepted  by  these 
temporal  or  spiritual  patrons;  and  the  hasty  transaction 
irrecoverably  fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that  of  their 
latest  posterity.  From  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during  five 
successive  centuries,  the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uni- 
formly tended  to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  confirm  the 
duration,  of  personal  servitude.  Time  and  violence  almost 
obliterated  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society ;  and  left  an 
obscure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the 
slave.  This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been  trans- 
formed by  pride  and  prejudice  into  a  national  distinction, 
universal^  established  by  the  arms  and  the  laws  of  the 
Merovingians.  The  nobles,  who  claimed  tlieir  genume  or 
fabulous  descent  from  the  independent  and  victorious 
Franks,  have  asserted  and  abused  the  indefeasible  right  of 
conquest  over  a  prostrate  ei'owd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  to 
Avhom  they  imputed  the  imaginary  disgrace  of  Gallic  or 
Roman  extraction. 

The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  France^  a  name 
which  was  imposed  by  the  conquerors,  may  be  ilhistrated 
by  the  particular  example  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a 
senatorial  family.  Auvergne  had  formerly  maintained  a 
just  preeminence  among  the  independent  states  and  cities  of 
Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhabitants  displayed  a 
singular  trophy;  the  sword  of  Caesar  himself,  which  he  had 
lost  when  he  was  repulsed  before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.^^*^ 
As  the  common  offspring  of  Troy,  they  claimed  a  fraternal 
alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  ^^^  and  if  each  province  had  imi- 

M  Lioentiara  liabeatia  milu  qufilemcunque  volueiitis  disciplinam  ponore  ;  vel 
venunidare,  siut  quod  votis  placuerit  de  ine  fac^re.  IVTarculL  FormuL  1.  ii.  28,  in 
torn.  iv.  p.  497.  The /"ormM/rt  of  Linden bro<,'nis  (p.  550),  and  that  of  Anjou  (p. 
CG";),  are  to  the  same  effect.  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  vli.  c.  45.  in  toni.  ii.  p.  311)  spcaka 
of  mjuiy  persons  who  gold  themselves  for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 

i.X)  When  Caesar  saw  it,  lie  laughed  (Plutarch,  in  Ca'sar.  in  torn.  i.  p.  409)  :  yet 
he  relates  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gergovia  with  less  franknes'*  than  we  might 
expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom  victory  was  f;imiliar.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that,  in  one  attack  he  lost  forty-six  centurions  and  seven  hundred  men  (de 
Bell,  GalUco.l.  vi.  c.  44-5.3,  an  torn,  i'  pp.  270-272. 

"•'  Aud.d)aiit  se  quondam  fratres  1  alio  dlcere,  et  sangnine  ab  Iliaco  populos 
coniputare  (Sidon,  Apollinar.  1.  vii.  ei)ist.  7,  in  torn.  i.  j).  709).  I  am  not  informed 
of  the  degrees  and  circumstances  of  this  fabulous  pedigree. 

Vol.  III.— 22 
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tated  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Auvergne,  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire  might  have  been  prevented  or  delayed. 
They  firmly  maintained  the  fidelity  Avhich  they  had  reluct- 
antly sworn  to  the  Visigoths ;  but  when  their  bravest 
nobles  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  they  accepted, 
without  resistance,  a  victorious  and  Catholic  sovereign. 
This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved  and  possessed 
by  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis  ;  but  the  remote 
province  was  separated  from  his  Austrasian  dominions,  by 
the  intermediate  kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans, 
which  formed,  after  their  father's  death,  the  inheritance  of 
his  three  brothers.  The  king  of  Paris,  Childebert,  was 
tempted  by  the  neighborhood  and  beauty  of  Auvergne.^'^^ 
The  Upper  country,  which  rises  towards  the  south  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  presented  a  rich  and  various 
prospect  of  woods  and  pastures ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were 
clothed  with  vines ;  and  each  eminence  was  crowned  with 
a  villa  or  castle.  In  the  Lower  Auvergne,  the  River  AUier 
flows  through  the  fair  and  spacious  plani  of  Limagne ;  and 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  supplied,  and  still  sup- 
plies, without  any  interval  of  repose,  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  harvests.^^^  On  the  false  report,  that  their  law- 
ful sovereign  had  been  slain  in  Germany,  the  city  and 
diocese  of  iVuvergne  were  betrayed  by  the  gi-andson  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Childebert  enjoyed  this  clandestine 
victory;  and  the  free  subjects  of  Theodoric  threatened  to 
desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private  resentment, 
wdiile  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  Burgundian  war.  But 
the  Franks  of  Austrns'a  s  )on  yielded  to  the  persuasive  ek- 
quence  of  their  king.  "  Follow  me,"  said  Theodoric,  "  into 
Auvergne ;  I  will  lead  you  into  a  province,  where  you  may 
acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  a])pare],  to 
the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat  my  promise ;  I 
give  you  the  people  and  their  wealth  as  your  prey  ;  and  you 
may  transport  them  at  pleasure  into  your  own  country.'  By 
the  execution  of  this  promise,  Tlieodoric  justly  forfeited  the 
allegiance  of  a  i)eople  whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  His 

'02  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  amonsj  the  sons  of  Clovis.  had  civen 
Berry  to  Childebert  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iii.  c.  12,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  I92>.  Velim  (?aid  he) 
Arvernam  Lemanem,  qua^  taiita  jociinditatis  jrratin  refulpere-dicitur.  ocoulis  '*er- 
nere  (1,  iii.  c.  9,  p.  101).  The  face  of  the  country  was  concealed  by  a  thick  fog, 
when  the  kinsr  of  P.Tris  mad<»  liis  entry  into  Cle'niont. 

ion  por  Ihe  des("rir>1i^Mi  of  Anvergne,  see  Sidonius  (1.  iv.  epist.  21.  in  torn.  i.  p. 
70.^\  with  the  notfs  of  Savaron  and  Sirinond  (p.  279.  and  51,  of  their  respective 
editions).  BonlaiTivilliers  {Ktn.i  de  la  France,  loni.  ii.  pp.  242-268),  and  the  Abb6 
do  la  Longuorue  (Description  de  la  France,  part  i.  pp.  132-139). 
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troops,  reenforced  by  the  fiercest  Barbarians  of  Germany,^°^ 
spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne  ;  and 
two  places  only,  a  strong  castle  and  a  holy  shrine,  were 
saved  or  redeemed  from  their  licentious  fury.  The  castle 
of  Meroliac  ^^^  was  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain  ;  and  a  large 
reservoir  of  fresh  water  was  enclosed,  with  some  arable 
lands,  witliin  the  circle  of  its  fortifications.  Tlie  Franks 
beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this  impregnable  fortress;  but 
they  surprised  a  party  of  fifty  stragglers  ;  and,  as  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  number  of  their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a 
trifiing  ransom,  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  for  these 
wretched  victims,  whom  the  cruel  Barbarians  were  prepared 
to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the  garrison.  Another  de- 
tachment penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas  or  Brioude,  where  the 
inhabitants,  with  their  valuable  effects,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Julian.  The  doors  of  the  church  resisted 
the  assault ;  but  a  daring  soldier  entered  through  a  v^^indow 
of  the  choir,  and  opened  a  passage  to  his  companions.  The 
clergy  and  people,  the  sacred  and  the  profane  spoils,  were 
rudely  torn  from  the  altar ;  and  the  sacrilegious  division 
was  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  of  Brioude. 
But  this  act  of  impiety  was  severely  chastised  by  the  de- 
vout son  of  Clovis.  He  punished  with  death  the  most 
atrocious  offenders  ;  left  their  secret  accomplices  to  the 
vengeance  of  St.  Julian  ;  released  the  captives  ;  restored 
the  plunder ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuary  five 
miles  round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr.^^® 

Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Auvergne, 
Theodoric  extracted  some  })ledges  of  the  future  loyalty  of  a 
j)eople,  whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their 
fear.  A  select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of  the  princi- 
pal senators,  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  as  the  hostages 
of  the  faith  of  Childebert,  and  of  their  countrymen.  On  the 
first  rumor  of  war,  or  conspiracy,  these  guiltless  youths  were 

I'!*  Furorem  gentium,  qnae  de  ulterlore  Rhenl  amnls  parte  venerant,  superare 
lion  poterat  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iv.  c.  50,  in  loni.  ii.  229),  was  the  excuse  of  anollier 
king  of  Au8trasia(A.  D.  574)  for  the  ravages  which  his  troops  committed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris. 

'  ^  From  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
(in  torn.  ii.  p.  192)  have  fixed  this  fortress  at  a  plrice  named  Ca.sfel  Mcrliac,  two 
miles  froiu  Mauriac,  in  the  Upj)er  Auvergne.  In  this  descrintion,  1  translate  t??/ra 
as  it' I  read?»/ra,  llie  two  prepositions  are  perpetually  confounded  hy  Gregory, 
or  his  transcribers,  and  the  sense  must  always  decide. 

'*  See  thes'j  revolutions,  and  wars,  of  Auvergne,  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (1-  ii.  c. 
37,  in  lotn.  ii.  j).  IJ-.'i,  and  1.  iii.  c.  9,  12,  n,  pp.  191,  192,  de  Miraculis  St.  Julian,  c. 
13,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  JGC).  He  frequently  betrays  his  extraordinary  attention  to  hia 
native  country. 
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reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude;  and  one  of  them,  Attalus,^^^ 
whose  adventures  are  more  particularly  related,  kept  liis 
master's  horses  in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful 
search,  he  was  discovered,  in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by 
the  emissaries  of  his  grandfather,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Lan- 
gres;  but  his  offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the 
avarice  of  the  Barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant  sum  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  noble  captive.  Ilis 
deliverance  was  effected  by  the  hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Langres.^*^^ 
An  unknown  agent  easily  introduced  him  into  the  same 
family.  The  Barbarian  purchased  Leo  for  the  price  of 
twelve  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was 
deeply  skilled  in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal  table  :  "  Next 
Sunday,"  said  the  Frank,  "I  shall  invite  my  neighbors  and 
kinsmen.  Exert  thy  art,  and  force  them  to  confess,  that 
they  have  never  seen,  or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment, 
even  in  the  king's  house."  Leo  assured  him,  that  if  he 
would  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poultry,  his  wishes 
should  be  satisfied.  The  master,  who  already  asj^ired  to 
the  merit  of  elegant  hospitality,  assumed,  as  his  own,  the 
praise  which  the  voracious  guests  unanimously  bestowed 
on  his  cook ;  and  the  dexterous  Leo  insensibly  acquired  the 
trust  and  management  of  his  household.  After  the  patient 
expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he  cautiously  whisj^ercd  his 
design  to  Attains,  and  exhorted  liim  to  prepare  for  flight 
in  the  ensuing  night.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  intem- 
perate guests  retired  from  table ;  and  the  Frank's  son-in- 
law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his  apartment  witli  a  nocturnal 
potation,  condescended  to  jest  on  the  facility  with  which  lie 
might  betray  his  trust.  The  intrepid  slave,  after  sustaining 
this  dangerous  raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed-chamber ; 
removed  his  spear  and  shield ;  silently  drew  the  fleetest 
liorses  from  the  stable  ;  unbarred  the  ])onderous  gates;  and 
excited  Attains  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  incessant  dil- 

1*^7  The  story  of  Attains  is  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  16,  in  torn.  ii. 
pp.  193-19.")).  His  editor,  the  P.  Ituinart,  confoiiiKls  this  Attains,  who  was  a 
youth  (/;u(r)  in  the  year  5li'2,  with  a  fi lend  of  Sidonius  of  the  same  name,  wlio 
was  count  of  Aumn,  lifty  or  sixty  years  before.  Such  an  error,  wliicli  cannot  be 
imputed  to  ignorance,  is  excused,  in  some  d(\e;ree,  by  its  own  magnitude. 

"^  This  Gref^ory,  the  great  grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Tours  ^in  torn.  ii.  pp.  197, 
490),  lived  ninety-two  years  ;  of  which  lie  passed  forty  as  count  of  .Antun,  and 
thirty-two  as  bishop  of  Langres.  According  to  the  poet  Fortunatus,  he  displayed 
equal  merit  in  these  dilYerent  stations. 

Nobilis  antique  decurrens  prole  parentum, 

Nobilior  testis,  nunc  super  aslra  manct. 

Arbiter  ante  fero.x,  deiu  pivis  ipse  sacerdos, 

Qaos  domuit  judex,  fovit  amore  patris. 
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igence.  Their  apprehensions  urged  them  to  leave  their 
horses  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Meuse  ;  ^^^  they  swam  the  river, 
wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  subsisted 
only  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum-tree.  As 
tliey  lay  concealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  they  heard  noises  of 
horses  ;  they  were  terrified  by  the  angry  countenance  of 
their  master,  and  they  anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration, 
tliat,  if  lie  could  seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he 
would  cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword,  and  would  expose  the 
other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length,  Attains  and  his  faithful  Leo 
reached  the  friendly  habitation  of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims, 
who  recruited  their  fainting  strength  with  bread  and  wine, 
concealed  them  from  the  search  of  their  enemy,  and  safely 
conducted  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrasian  kmg- 
dom,  to  the  episcopal  palace  of  Langres.  Gregory  embraced 
his  grandson  with  tears  of  joy,  gratefully  delivered  Leo, 
with  his  whole  family,  from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  the  property  of  a  farm,  where  he  might  end 
his  days  in  ha])i)iness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this  singular 
adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  circumstances  of 
truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attains  himself,  to  his 
cousin  or  nepfiew,  the  first  historian  of  tlie  Franks.  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  "°  was  born  about  sixty  years  after  the  death 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and  tlieir  situation  was  almost 
similar,  since  each  of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a 
senator,  and  a  bishop.  The  difference  of  their  style  and 
sentiments,  may,  therefore,  ex])ress  the  decay  of  Gaul ;  and 
clearly  ascertain  how  much,  m  so  sliort  a  space,  the  human 
mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement."^ 

We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the  opposite,  and,  per- 
haps, artful,  misrepresentations,  which  have  softened,  or  ex- 
aggerated, the  oppressions  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under 
tlie  reign  of  the  Merovingians.     The  conquerors  never  pro- 

i'«  As  M.  do  Valois,aTi«l  the  P.  Rniiiart,  are  determined  to  oliange  the  Mofclla 
of  the  text  into  yl/o.sa,  it  becomes  nie  to  acquiesce  in  the  alteration.  Yet,  after 
some  examination  of  the  toi»o<,rraphy,  1  could  defend  the  common  reading. 

'I"  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregorius  Florentius  Georgius)  were  of  nnhle  ex- 
traciion  {nafaliOm  *  *  *  illusfren),  and  they  possessed  large  estates  (fatifuvr/in) 
lioHi  in  Auvergne  and  Burgundy.  He  was  honi  in  the  year  53!),  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Tours  in  olli,  and  died  in  50.S  or  50.5.  soon  after  he  had  terminated 
his  history.  See  his  life  by  Odo,  abbot  of  Chigny  (in  torn.  ii.  pf).  120-135),  and  a 
new  Life  in  the  Memoires  de  rAcademie,  <fcc.,  torn.  xxvi.  pp.  59S-fi37. 

'1'  Decedent"  attfue  immopolins  pereunte  abnrbibus  (^allicaiiit  "nberaiinm  c\\\- 
tnr.l  hlerarum.  &c.  (in  prsnfat.  in  lorn.  ii.  p.  1.37).  i^*  the  complaint  of  Gregorv 
luinself,  which  he  fnlly  verities  by  his  own  work.  Hisstvle  is  eqnallv  devoi<l  of 
elcsai-ce  and  simplicity.  In  a  conspicnons  station,  he  still  remained  a  stranger 
to  hw  own  H<xp  and  country  ;  and  in  n  prolix  work  (the  five  Inst  br)oks contain  ten 
years)  he  has  onutted  almost,  everythinc  that  post (;rity  desires  to  learn.  1  have 
tediously  ncquired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of'  pronouncing  this  unfavor- 
able sentence. 
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mulgated  any  universal  edict  of  servitude,  or  confiscation  ; 
but  a  degenerate  people,  who  excused  their  weakness  by 
the  specious  names  of  politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to 
the  arms  and  laws  of  the  ferocious  Barbarians,  who  con- 
temptuously insulted  their  possessions,  their  freedom,  and 
their  safety.  Their  personal  injuries  were  partial  and  ir- 
regular ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Komans  survived  the 
revolution,  and  still  preserved  the  propert}^,  and  j^rivileges, 
of  citizens.  A  large  portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for 
the  use  of  the  Franks  ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  ex- 
empt from  tribute  ;  "'^  and  the  same  irresistible  violence 
which  swept  away  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Gaul,  de- 
stroyed the  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  Imperial 
despotism.  The  Provincials  must  frequently  deplore  the 
savage  jurisprudence  of  the  Salic  or  Ripuarian  laws  ;  but 
their  private  life,  in  the  important  concerns  of  mariinge, 
testaments,  or  inheritance,  was  still  regulated  by  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  ;  and  a  discontented  Roman  might  freely  as- 
pire, or  descend,  to  the  title  and  charncter  of  a  Barbarian. 
The  honors  of  the  state  were  accessible  to  his  ambition  ;  the 
education  and  temper  of  the  Romans  more  peculiarly  qual- 
ified them  for  the  offices  of  civil  government ;  and,  as  soon 
as  emulation  liad  rekindled  their  military  ardor,  they  were 
permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks,  or  even  at  the  head,  of  the 
victorious  Germans.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  whose  names  ^^^  attest  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  Merovingians.  The  supreme  command  of 
Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  Pati-ician,  was  successively  in- 
trusted to  three  Romans  ;  and  the  last  and  most  powerful, 
Mummolus,  ^^^  who  alternately  saved  and  disturbed  the 
monarchy,  liad  suj)planted  his  father  in  the  station  of  count 
of  Autun,  and  left  a  treasury  of  thirty  talents  of  gold,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  silver.  The  fierce  and 
illiterate  Barbarians  were  excluded,  during  several  genera- 
tions, from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  the  orders  of  the 
church. ^^^     The  clergy  of  Gaul  consisted   almost  entirely  of 

"2  The  Abbe  de  INIably  (torn.  i.  p.  247-2G7)  lias  diligently  confirmed  this  opinion 
of  the  Presiileiit  de  Montesquieu  (Espiit  des  Loix,  1.  30,  c  13). 

"•'  See  Diibos,  Hist,  (jritiquo  de  la  Monarcliie  Francoise,  toni.  ii.  1.  vi.  o.  9.  10. 
Tlio  French  anti(iuari;ins  estat)li.sh  asay^W^r/^?/^',  that  the  Komans  and  Barbarians 
n\:iy  be  dislinguislied  by  their  niinies.  Their  )iames  nndoubtedly  f(>ini  a  rcison- 
able  ])resvmpfio)i .  yet  in  reading  Gregory  of  Tours,!  have  observed  Oiondnli'l:iis, 
of  Senatorian.  or  Roman,  extraction  (1.  vi.  c.  11,  in  toni.  ii.  p.  273)  •,  and  Claudius, 
a  Barbarian  (1.  vii.  e.  2!t,  p.  303). 

'"  Ennius  Mummolus  in  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory'  of  Tours,  from  the 
fourlh  (c.  42,  p.  224)  to  the  8ov(>nth  (c.  40,  p.  310)  book.  The  computation  by  ta  enls 
is  singular  enough  ;  but  if  (Gregory  attached  any  meaning  to  that  obsolete  word, 
the  Ireasuresof  Mummolus  juust  have  exceeded  100,000/.  sterling. 

"6  Sec  Floury,  Discours  iii.  sur  rilisloire  EcclebiasLique. 
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native  provincials;  the  haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  their  subjects,  who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal 
character;  and  tlie  power  and  riches  whicli  had  been  lost 
in  war,  were  insensibly  recovered  by  superstition."*^  In  all 
temporal  affairs,  the  Theodosian  Code  was  the  universal 
law  of  the  clergy  ;  but  the  Barbaric  jurisprudence  had  lib- 
erally provided  for  their  personal  safety  ;  a  sub-deacon  was 
equivalent  to  two  J'ranks  ;  the  antrustion^  and  priest,  were 
held  in  similar  estimation,  and  tlie  life  of  a  bishop  was  ap- 
preciated far  above  the  common  standard,  at  the  price  of 
nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold."'^  The  Romans  communicated 
to  their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
Latin  language  ;  ^^^  but  their  language  and  their  religion  had 
alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of  the  Augustan, 
and  Apostolic,  age.  The  progress  of  superstition  and  Bar- 
barism was  rapid  and  universal ;  the  worship  of  the  saints 
concealed  from  vulgar  eyes  the  God  of  the  Christians  ;  and 
the  rustic  dialect  of  ])easants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by 
a  Teutonic  idiom  and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  intercourse 
of  sacred  and  social  communion  eradicated  the  distinctions 
of  birth  and  victory;  and  the  nations  of  Gaul  were  grad- 
ually confounded  under  the  name  and  government  of  the 
Franks. 

The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  sub- 
jects, might  have  imparted  the  most  valuable  of  human 
gifts,  a  spirit  and  system  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under 
a  king,  hereditary,  but  limited,  the  chiefs  and  counsellors 
might  have  debated  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  : 
the  adjacent  field,  where  the  emperors  reviewed  their  mer- 
cenary legions,  would  have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly 
of  freemen  and  warriors ;  and  the  rude  model,  which  had 
been  sketched  in  the  woods  of  Germany,"®  might  have  been 
polished  and  improved  by  the  civil  wisdom  of  the  Romans. 

"''  The  Bishop  of  Tours  himself  lias  roc,or<1ed  the  complaint  of  Chilperic,  the 
praiuison  of  Clovis.  Ecce  pauper  reinansit  Fiscus  iioster  ;  ecce  divitiai  iiostrse  ad 
ecclesias  sunt  translatte  ;  iiulli  penitus  nisi  soli  Episcopi  regnant  (1.  vi.  c.  46, 
iu  torn.  ii.  p.  291). 

11'  See  the  llipuarian  Code  (tit.  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  241).  The  Sallic  law  does 
not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  clergy;  and  we  might  suppose,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  more  civilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not  foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  the 
murder  of  a  priest.  Yet  Prsetextatus,  arclibishoi)  of  Koucn,  was  assassinated  by 
the  order  of  Queen  Fredegundis  before  the  altar  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  viii.  c.  31,  iu 
tom.  ii.  p.  7,2%). 

1''  M.  Jjonamv  (M(;m.  de  I'Academio  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxiv-  pp.  582—670) 
has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Jinmana  Jluslicd ,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Ji'miucnce,  has  gradually  been  polished  into  the  actual  form  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Under  the  Carlovingiau  race,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  France  still  under- 
stood the  dialect  of  their  German  ancestors. 

J  'J  Ce  beau  systeme  a  etc  uouvc  duus  les  bois.  Montesquieu,  Esprit  dee  Lolz^ 
1.  xi.  c.  6. 
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But  the  careless   Barbarians,  secure  of  their  personal  inde. 
pendence,  disdained  tlie  labor  of  government :    tlic  annual 
assemblies  of  the  month  of  Mareh  were  silently  abolished; 
and  the  nation  was  separated,  and  almost  dissolved,  by  the 
conquest  of  Gaul.-^^^     The   monarchy  was  left  without  any 
regular  establishment   of  justice,    of  arms,  or  of  revenue. 
The  successors  of  Clovis   wanted   resolution  to  assume,  or 
strength  to  exercise,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
which  the  people  had  abdicated  :  the  royal  prerogative  was 
distinguished  only  by  a  more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and 
murder  ;  and  the  love  of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated  and 
disgraced  by   private   ambition,   was   reduced,  among  the 
licentious  Fi~anks,  to  the  contempt  of  order,  and  the  desire 
of  impunity.     Seventy-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis, 
his  grandson,   Gonti'an,  king  of  Burgimdy,  sent  an  amiy  to 
invade  the  Gothic  possessions  of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc. 
The  troops  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the  adjacent 
territories,    Avere    excited    by   the   hopes    of   spoil.      They 
marched,  without  discipline,  under  the  banners  of  German, 
or  Gallic,  counts  :  their  attack  was  feeble  and  unsuccessful ; 
but  the  friendly  and  hostile  2:>rovinces  were  desolated  with 
indiscriminate     rage.      The    cornfields,   the    villages,    the 
churches  themselves,   Avere   consumed   by  fire ;  the   inhabi- 
tants were  massacred,  or  dragged  into  captivity  ;  and,  in  the 
disorderly  retreat,  five   thousand  of  these  inhuman   savages 
were  destroyed  by  hunger  or  intestine  discord.     When  the 
pious   Gontran    reproached    the   guilt    or   neglect  of   their 
leaders,  and  threatened  to  inflict,  not  a  legal  sentence,  but 
instant  and    arbitrary  execution,  they  accused  the  universal 
and  incurable  corruption   of  the  people,     *'No  one,"  they 
said,  "  any  longer  fears  or  respects  his  king,  his  duke,  or  his 
count.     Each  man  loves  to  do  evil,  and  freely  indulges  his 
criminal  inclinations.     The  most  gentle  correction  provokes- 
an  immediate  tumult,  and  the  rash  magistrate  who  presumes 
to  censure  or  restrain  his  seditious  subjects,  seldom  escapes 
alive  froui  their  revenge."  ^-^     It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
same  nation  to  expose,  by  their  intemperate  vices,  the  mosti 
odious    abuse   of  freedom  ;  and  to    supply  its  loss   by  the 

1-"  Soe  tlio  Abb6  de  Mably.  Obser\-ali(nis,  &c.,  torn.  i.  pp.  34-56^.  It  should 
pecm  tbat  tlic  institution  of  xiatioual  asstinl»li  s,  whicb  are  coeval  with  the 
French  nation,  has  never  been  congenial  la  its  temper. 

'■-'  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  vlii.  c. ;  Oyiu  tom.ii.  pp.  ;525, 326)  relates,  with  much  in- 
dilTerenee,  the  crimes^  the  reproof,  and  the  apology.  Kullus  Regent  jnetuit 
iiullus  ])u<Tni,  nulh;s  Comitem  reveretur ;  et  si  fortassis  alicui  istaTdisplioent, 
et  ea,  pro  l<)u,i';a?vitalc  vitic  vestraj  emendare  conatur,  statim  sedi;io  in  populo 
statim  tumulius  exoritur,  et  in  tantum  unusqnisque  contra  seniorem  sa;Va  iu- 
tentioue  grassatur,  ut  vix  Be  credat  evadere,  si  tandem  silere  uequiverit. 
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spirit   of  lionor  and  humanity,   which  now  alleviates  and 
dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign."*^ 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clovis  the  greatest  part 
of  their  Gallic  possessions  ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  tlie 
provmces  of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths, 
which  soon  involved  the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the 
modern  Spaniards  still  derive  some  national  vanity  ;  but  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  is  neither  invited,  nor  com- 
pelled, to  pursue  the  obscure  and  barren  series  of  their 
annals.^-^  The  Goths  of  Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyrena3an  mountains  : 
their  manners  and  institutions,  as  far  as  they  were  common 
to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have  been  already  explained.  I  have 
anticipated,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  most  important  of 
their  ecclesiastical  events,  the  fall  of  Arianism,  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  observe  some 
interesting  circumstances  whicli  relate  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry  or  heresy,  the  Franks 
and  the  Visigoths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  equal 
submission,  the  inherent  evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits,  of 
superstition.  But  the  prelates  of  France,  long  before  the 
extinction  of  the  Merovingian  race,  had  degenerated  into 
fia:hting  and  hantinc:  Barbarians.  Thev  disdained  the  use 
of  synods;  forgot  the  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity  ;  and 
preferred  the  indulgence  of  private  ambition  and  luxury  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.-^-^  The 
bishops  of  Spain  respected  themselves,  and  were  respected 
by  the  public  ;  their  indissoluble  union  disguised  their  vices, 
and  confirmed  their  authority;  and  the  regular  discipline  of 
the  church  introduced  peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the 
government  of  the  state.  From  the  reign  of  Kecared,  the 
iirst  Catholic  king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  ])rede- 
cessor  of  the  unfortunate  Roderic,  sixteen  national  councils 
were  successively  convened.  The  six  metropolitans,  Toledo, 
Seville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarragona,  and  Narbonne,  presided 

'--  Spain,  in  these  dark  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  TheFrankshad 
a  Gregory  of  Toui  s  ;  tlie  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  l?c<le  ;  the  Lombard-;,  a  Paul 
Warnefrid,  &c.  But  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  is  contained  in  the  short  and 
imperfect  Chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  John  of  Biclar. 

'-•■'  Such  are  the  complaints  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  (jcrmany,  and  the 
reformer  of  Gaul  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  9i).  The  fourscore  years,  which  he  deplores,  of 
license  and  corrui)tiou,  wouhl  seem  to  insinuate  that  the  Barbarians  \Ye;e  ad- 
mitted into  the  clergy  about  tho  year  6(50. 


*  This  remarkable  iiassago  was  x>ublished  in  1779.— M. 
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according  to  their  respective  seniority ;  the  assembly  was 
composed  of  their  suffragan  bisliops,  who  appeared  in  per- 
son, or  by  their  proxies  ;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the 
most  holy,  or  opulent,  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the 
first  three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as  they  agitated 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  the 
profane  laity  was  excluded  from  their  debates ;  Avhich  were 
conducted,  however,  with  decent  solemnity.  But,  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for 
the  entrance  of  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes 
and  counts  of  the  provinces,  the  judges  of  tho  cities,  and 
the  Gothic  nobles,  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven  were  ratified 
by  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  same  rules  were  observed 
in  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  annual  synods,  which  were 
empowered  to  hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances  ; 
and  a  legal  government  was  supported  by  the  prevailing 
influence  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  The  bishops,  who,  in  each 
revolution,  were  prepared  to  flatter  the  victorious,  and  to 
insult  the  prostrate,  labored,  with  diligence  and  success,  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre 
above  the  crown.  Yet  the  national  councils  of  Toledo,  in 
which  the  free  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  tempered  and 
guided  by  episcopal  policy,  have  established  some  prudent 
laws  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  king  and  people.  TJie 
vacancy  of  the  throne  was  supplied  by  the  choice  of  the 
bishops  and  palatines ;  and,  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of 
Alaric,  the  regal  dignity  was  still  limited  to  the  pure  and 
noble  blood  of  the  Goths.  The  clergy,  who  anointed  their 
lawful  prince,  always  recommended,  and  sometimes  prac- 
ticed, the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and  the  spiritual  censures 
were  denounced  on  the  heads  of  the  impious  subjects,  who 
should  resist  his  authority,  conspire  against  his  life,  or 
violate,  by  an  indecent  union,  the  chastity  even  of  his  widow. 
But  the  monarch  himself,  when  he  ascended  tlie  throne,  was 
bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God  and  his  people,  that  he 
would  faithfully  execute  his  important  trust.  The  real  or 
imaginary  faults  of  his  administration  were  subject  to  tlie 
control  of  a  powerful  aristocracy  ;  and  the  bishops  and  pain- 
tines  were  guarded  by  a  fundamental  ]irivilege,  that  they 
should  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured,  nor  punished 
with  death,  exile,  or  confiscation,  unless  by  the  free  and 
public  judgment  of  their  peers. ^^* 

!"•'  The  acts  of  the  coinicils  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic  records  of 
the  clmrch  and  constitnlion  of  Spain.  The  following  passages  are  particularly 
important  (iii.  17,  18  ;  iv.  To  ;  v.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8  ;  vi.  11,  12,"^  13,  14,  17,  18  ;  vii.  1  ;  xiii.  2, 
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One  of  these  legislative  councils  of  Toledo  examined  and 
ratified  the  code  of  laws  which  liad  been  com])iled  by  a 
succession  of  Gothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric,  to  the 
devout  Egica.  As  long  as  the  Visigoths  themselves  were 
satisfied  with  the  rude  customs  of  their  ancestors,  they  in- 
dulged their  subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Roman  law.  Their  gradual  improvement  in 
arts,  in  policy,  and  at  length  in  religion,  encouraged  them 
to  imitate,  and  to  supersede,  these  foreign  institutions ;  and 
to  compose  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  tlie 
use  of  a  great  and  united  people.  The  same  obligations,  and 
the  same  privileges,  were  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  :  and  the  conquerors,  insensibly  renounc- 
ing the  Teutonic  idiom,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of 
equity,  and  exalted  the  Romans  to  the  participation  of 
freedom.  The  merit  of  this  impartial  policy  was  enhanced 
by  the  situation  of  Spain  under  the  reign  of  the  Visigoths. 
The  provincials  were  long  separated  from  their  Arian 
masters  by  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion.  After 
the  conversion  of  Recared  had  removed  the  prejudices  of 
the  Catholics,  the  coasts,  both  of  the  Ocean  and  Mediter- 
ranean, were  still  possessed  by  the  Eastern  emperors  ;  who 
secretly  excited  a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  The  allegiance  of  doubtful  subjects  is  indeed 
most  effectually  secured  by  their  own  j^ersuasion,  that  they 
hazard  more  in  a  revolt,  than  they  can  hope  to  obtain  by  a 
revolution  ;  but  it  has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress  those 
whom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  the  contrary  system  well  de- 
serves the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.^^^ 

While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  were 
established  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  the  third  great  diocese  of  the  Praefecture 
of  the  West.  Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from  the 
Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  decline  a  story 
familiar  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  obscure  to  the  most 
learned,  of  my  readers.  The  Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the 
use  of  the  oar,  or  the  battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  tlie  art 

3.  C).  I  have  founfl  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  xv.  29,  and  Annotn- 
tions,  xxvi.  and  xxxiii.)  and  Ferreras  (Hist.  Gen6rale  de  I'Kspagne,  toni.  ii.)  very 
useful  and  accurate  guides. 

12'  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regularly  divided  into  twelve  booke,  has  been 
rorrectly  published  by  Doni  Bouquet  (in  torn.  iv.  pp.  27.3-4G0).  It  has  been  treated 
by  the  President  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit  dcs  Loix,  1.  xxviii.c.  1)  with  excoj-sive 
Bi^verity.  1  dislike  the  style  ;  I  detest  the  superstition  ;  but  I  shall  presume  to 
think,  that  the  civil  jurisprudence  displays  amore  civilized  and  enlightened  state 
of  society,  than  that  of  the  Burgundians,  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 
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which  could  alone  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  exploits  ;  the 
Provincials,  relapsing  into  barbarism,  neglected  to  describe 
the  ruin  of  their  country  ;  and  the  doubtful  tradition  was 
almost  extinguished,  before  the  missionaries  of  Rome  re- 
stored the  light  of  science  and  Christianity.  The  declama- 
tions of  Gildas,  the  fragments,  or  fables,  of  Nennius,  the 
obscure  hints  of  the  Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  tales  of  the  venerable  Bede,^-^  have  been  illus- 
trated by  the  diligence,  and  sometimes  embellished  by  the 
fancy,  of  succeeding  writers,  whose  works  I  am  not  ambi- 
tious either  to  censure  or  to  transcribed-^  Yet  the  historian 
of  the  empire  may  be  tempted  to  pursue  the  revolutions  of 
a  Roman  province,  till  it  vanishes  from  his  sight  ;  and  an 
Englishman  may  curiously  trace  the  establishment  of  the 
Barbarians,  from  whom  he  derives  his  name,  his  laws,  and 
perhaps  his  origin. 

About  forty  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
government,  Vortigern  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
supreme,  though  precarious,  command  of  the  princes  and 
cities  of  Britain.  That  unfortunate  monarch  has  been 
almost  unanimously  condemned  for  the  weak  and  mischicA^- 
ous  policy  of  inviting  ^-^  a  formidable  stranger,  to  repel  the 
vexatious  inroads  of  a  domestic  foe.  Plis  ambassadors  are 
despatched,  by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of  Ger- 
many :  they  address  a  pathetic  oration  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those  Avarlike  Barbarians  resolve 
to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  sup]>liants  of  a  distant 
and  unknown  island.  If  Britain  liad  indeed  been  unknown 
to  the  Saxons,  the  measure  of  its  calamities  would  have 
been  less  complete.  But  the  strength  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment could  not  always  guard  the  maritime  province  against 

126  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britamiiie,  c.  11—25,  pp.  4—9,  edit.  Gale.  NemiJne, 
Hist.  Britoniim,  o.  28,  o5-(w,  pp.  105—115,  edit.  Gale.  Bede,  Hist.  Ecclebia-t. 
Gentis  Aiigloiunil.  i.  c.  12-16,  pp.  49-53,  c.  22,  p.  58,  edit.  Smith.  Chron.  Saxouj- 
oum,  pp.  11-23,  &c.,  edit.  Gibson.  The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  publislied  by  Wil- 
kins,  London,  1731,  in  folio  ;  and  the  Leges  Wallitaj,  by  Wotten  and  Clarke,  Lon- 
don, ll:^0,  in  folio. 

1-7  llie  laborious  Mr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  IVTr.  Whilaker,  are  the  two 
modern  writers  to  whom  I  am  prin<ipa]ly  indebted.  The  particular  historian  of 
MjuK'hester  embraces,  under  that  obscure  title,  a  subject  almost  as  extensive  as 
the  general  history  of  !•  England.- 

1-'*  This  tvrltdfion,  which  may  derive  some  countenance  from  the  loopc  expres- 
pionsof  Gildas  and  Bede,  is  framed  into  a  regular  story  by  Wilikind,  a  ^axou 
monk  of  the  tenth  century  (See  Cousin,  Hist,  de  I'Empire  d'Occident,  tom.  ii.  p. 
a5n\  Eapin,  mid  even  Hume,  have  too  freely  used  th.is  suspicious  evidence 
without  regarding  the  precise  and  i>robable  testimony  of  Nennius  :  Iterea  ven- 
erunt  tres  Chiula)  k  Germaui.^  in  exilio  puls(C,  in  quibus  erant  llors  et  llengist. 


*  Add   the  Anglo-Saxon  History  ol  Mr.   S.  Turner;   and  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
Sketch  of  tho  "  Early  History  of  England."— M. 
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the  pirates  of  Germany  ;  the  independent  and  divided  states 
were  exposed  to  tlieir  attacks  ;  and  the  Saxons  might  some- 
times join  the   Scots   and  the  Picts,  in  a  tacit,  or  express, 
confederacy  of  rapine  and    destruction.     Vortigern    could 
only  balance  the  various   perils,  which  assaulted   on  every 
side  his  tlirone  and  his  ])eople ;  and   his  policy  may  deserve 
eitlier  praise  or  excuse,  if  he  preferred  the  alliance  of  tliose 
Barbarians,  whose  naval  power  rendered    them  the  most 
dangerous  enemies,  and  the  most  serviceable  allies.     Hengist 
and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  Eastern   coast   with 
three   ships,  were   engaged,  by  the  promise    of   an  ample 
stipend,  to   embrace  the  defence   of  Britain ;  and  their  in- 
trepid valor  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian 
invaders.     The  isle  of  Thanet,  a  secure  and   fertile  district, 
was  allotted  for  the  residence   of  these  German  auxiliaries, 
and  they  were  supplied,  according  to  the  treat}',   with  a 
])lentiful  allowance  of  clothing  and  provisions.     This  favor- 
able reception  encouraged  five  thousand  warriors  to  embark 
with   their  families    in    seventeen   vessels,   and    the    infant 
power  of  Hengist  was  fortified  by  tliis  strong  and  seasonable 
reenforcement.     The  crafty  Bai-barian  suggested  to  Vorti- 
gern the  obvious  advantage  of  fixing,  in  the   neighborhood 
of  the  Picts,  a  colony  of  faithful  idlies :  a  third    fleet    of 
forty  shij)s,  under  the  command  of  Ids   son  and  nephew, 
sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged  the  Orkneys,  and  disembarked 
a  new  army  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  or  Lothian,  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  devoted  land.     It  was  easy  to 
foresee,   but  it  was  impossible  to   prevent,  the  impending 
evils.     The  two  nations  were  soon  divided  and  exasj)erated 
by  mutual  jealousies.     The  Saxons  magnified  all  that  they 
liad  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  an  ungrateful  people  ; 
while  the  Britons  regretted  the  liberal  rewards  which  could 
not  satisfy  the  avarice  of  those  haughty  mercenaries.     The 
causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were   inflamed  into  an  irreconcil- 
able quarrel.     The  Saxons  flew  to  arms ;  and  if  they  perpe- 
trated a  treacherous  massacre  during  the  security  of  a  feast, 
they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  confidence  which  sustains  the 
intercourse  of  peace  and  war.^-^ 

129  Neniiius  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  three  hundred  British  chiefs  ; 
a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  savage  manners.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  Ije- 
lieve  (see  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  1.  viii.  c.  iM2)  that  Stonehenge  is  their  nionu- 
ineiit.  wluch  the  giants  had  formerly  transported  from  Afriej\  to  Ireland,  and 
which  was  removed  to  Britain  by  the  order  of  Ambrosius,  and  the  art  of  Mer- 
lin.* ' 


*  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (Hist,  of  England,  p.  36)  is  inclined  to  resolve  the  whole  of 
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Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
exhorted  his  coiiiitrynien  to  embrace  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity :  he  j^ainted  in  lively  colors  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  the 
natives,  and  the  convenient  situation  of  a  spacious  solitary 
island,  accessible  on  all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets.  The  suc- 
cessive colonies  which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine, 
were  principally  composed  of  three  valiant  tribes  or  nations 
of  Germany ;  the  Jutes^  the  old  Saxons^  and  the  Angles. 
The  Jutes,  who  fought  under  the  peculiar  banner  of  Hengist, 
assumed  the  merit  of  leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths 
of  glory,  and  of  erecting,  in  Kent,  the  tirst  independent 
kingdom.  The  fame  of  the  enterprise  was  attributed  to  the 
primitive  Saxons ;  and  the  common  laws  and  language  of 
the  conquerors  are  described  by  the  national  appellation  of 
a  people,  which,  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  produced 
the  first  monarchs  of  South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  numbers  and  their  success  ;  and  they 
claimed  the  honor  of  fixing  a  perpetual  name  on  tlie  country, 
of  which  they  occupied  the  most  ample  portion.  The  Bar- 
barians, who  followed  the  hopes  of  rapine  either  on  the  land 
or  sea,  Avere  insensibly  blended  with  this  triple  confederacy  ; 
the  -Frisians^  who  had  been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to 
the  British  shores,  might  balance,  during  a  short  space,  the 
strength  and  reputation  of  the  native  Saxons;  the  Danes, 
the  Prussians,  the  Rugians,  are  faintly  described  ;  and 
some  adventurous  Huns,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  the 
Baltic,  might  embark  on  board  the  German  vessels,  for  the 
conquest  of  a  new  world. ^^^  But  this  arduous  achievement 
was  not  prepared  or  executed  by  the  union  of  national 
powers.  Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his  followers;  equipped 
a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of  sixty,  vessels;  chose  the  place 
of  the  attack  ;  and  conducted  his  subsequent  operations 
according  to  tlie  events  of  the  war,  and  the  dictates  of  lus 
private  interest.     In  the  invasion  of  Britain  many  heroes 

i"0  AU  these  tribes  are  expressly  enumerated  by  Bede  (1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  52, 1.  v.  e.  %• 
p.  190)  ;  and  tbouj^h  I  have  coiisiilered  Mr.  Wbitaker's  remarks  (Hist,  of  Man 
Chester,  vol.  ii.  pp.  r).j8-."4.3)  I  do  not  perceive  th(^  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  Frisians,  &c.,  were  mingled  wilh  the  Ar.glo-Saxons. 


these  stories,  as  Niebuhr  the  older  Roman  history,  into  poetry.  To  the  editov 
they  appeared,  in  early  youth,  so  essentially  po«^(ic,  as  to  justify  ihe  vasli  at- 
temi)t  to  embody  them  in  an  ICpic  Poem,  calbid  Samor,  commoneeii  at  Eton,  and 
fiuislied  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  matiuer  taste  of  manhood.— M, 
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vanquished  and  fell ;  but  only  seven  victorious  leaders  as- 
sumed, or  at  least  maintained,  the  title  of  kings.  Seven 
independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Heptarohy,*  w?i-e  founded 
by  the  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has 
been  continued,  by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sove- 
reign, derived  their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden, 
the  god  of  war.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  this  republic 
of  kings  was  moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a  supreme 
magistrate.  But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of  policy  is 
repugnant  to  the  rude  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Saxons: 
their  laws  are  silent;  and  their  imperfect  annals  afford  only 
a  dark  and  bloody  prospect  of  intestine  discord.^^^ 

A  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  human  life, 
has  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely 
disfigures  the  state  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  its  separation 
from  the  Western  empire.  Gildas  ^^^  describes  in  florid  lan- 
guage the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the  foreign  trade 
Avhich  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the  Thames  and  the 
Severn,  the  solid  and  lofty  construction  of  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices;  he  accuses  the  sinful  luxury  of  the  British 
people  ;  of  a  people,  according  to  the  same  w^riter,  ignorant 
■  of  the  most  simple  arts,  and  incapable,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Romans,  of  providing  walls  of  stone,  or  weapons  of  iron, 
for  the  defence  of  their  native  land.^^^  Under  the  lono- 
dominion  of  the  emperors,  Britain  had  been  insensibly 
moulded  into  the  elegant  and  servile  form  of  a  Iloman  prov- 
ince, whose  safety  was  intrusted  to  a  foreign  power.  The 
subjects  of  Honorius  contemplated  their  new  freedom  with 
surprise  and  terror ;  they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or 
military  constitution  ;  and  their  uncertain  rulers  wanted 
either  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to  direct  the  public 
force  against  the  common  enemy.  The  introduction  of  the 
Saxons  betrayed  their  internal  weakness,  and  degraded  the 

"1  Bede  has  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four  Angles, 
who  successively  acquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indeliidle  supremacy  of  power 
and  renown.  But  their  reign  was  the  effect,  not  of  law,  but  of  conquest ;  and 
he  ohserves,  in  similar  terms,  that  one  of  them  subdued  tbe  Isles  of  Man  and 
Anglesey;  and  that  another  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and  Picts.  (Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  83,) 

132  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britannine,  c.  i.  p-  1,  edit.  Gale. 

133  Mr.  Wliitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  pp.  503,  51G)  has  smartly  ex- 
posed this  glaring  absurdity,  which  had  passed  unnoticed  by  the  general  his- 
torians, as  they  were  hastening  to  more  interesting  and  important  events. 


*  This  term  (the  Heptarchy)  must  be  rejected  because  an  idea  is  conveyed 
thereby  which  is  substantially  wrong.  .At  no  one  period  were  there  ever  seven 
kingdoms  independent  of  each  otlier.  Palgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner 
has  the  merit  of  having  fiist  confuted  the  popular  notion  on  this  subject.  Anglo- 
Saxon  History,  vol.  i.  p.  302.— M» 
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cliaracter  both  of  the  prince  and  pcoi)le,  Tlieir  consterna- 
tion magnified  tlie  danger;  tlie  want  of  union  diminished 
their  resoufces;  and  tlie  madness  of  civil  factions  was  more 
solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy,  tlie  evils,  which  they 
imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversaries.  Yet  the 
Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  of 
the  manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms ;  the  successive  and  dis- 
orderly attacks  of  the  Saxons  allowed  them  to  recover  from 
their  amazement,  and  the  2)rosperous  or  adverse  events  of 
the  war  added  discipline  and  experience  to  their  native 
valor. 

While  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa  yielded,  with- 
out resistance,  to  the  Barbarians,  the  British  island,  alone 
and  unaided,  maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an 
unsuccessful,  struggle,  against  tlie  formidable  pirates,  who, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  assaulted  the  Xorthern,  the  East- 
ern, and  the  Southern  coasts.  The  cities  which  had  been 
fortified  with  skill,  were  defended  with  resolution ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  ground,  hills,  forests,  and  morasses,  were  dili- 
gently improved  by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  conquest  of  each 
district  Avas  purchased  with  blood ;  and  the  defeats  of 
the  Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by  the  discreet  silence  of 
their  annalist.  Ilengist  might  hope  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Britain  ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an  a(;tive  reign  of  thirty- 
five  years,  was  confined  to  the  possession  of  Kent ;  and  the 
numerous  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  the  North,  was 
extirj>ated  by  the  sword  of  the  Britons.  The  monarchy  of 
the  West  Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by  the  persever- 
ing efforts  of  three  martial  generations.  The  life  of  Cerdic, 
one  of  the  bl'avest  of  the  children  of  Woden,  was  consumed 
in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  the  loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric, 
his  valiant  son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire  ;  besieged  Salis- 
bury, at  that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence;  and 
vanquished  an  army  which  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the 
city.  In  th<3  subsequent  battle  of  Marlborough,^^^  his  Bri- 
tish enemies  displayed  their  military  science.  Their  troops 
were  formed  in  three  lines  ;  each  line  consisted  of  three  dis- 
tinct bodies,  and  the  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  pikenien, 

13-t  At  Bcrau-birig,  or  Barbury-castle,  near  IMarlborough.  The  Saxon  chron- 
iclo  asslcjns  the  name  and  date.  Camden  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  p,  128)  ascertains  tlie 
l)laco  ;  and  Henry  of  Hnntin<jrdon  (Scriptores  post  Bedum,  p.  Oil)  relates  the  cir- 
cnmstanees  of  this  battle.  They  are  probable  and  ohavaoteristic  ;  .and  the  his- 
torians of  the  twelflli  century  nught  cousult  some  materials  that  no  longer 
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were  distributed  according  to  the  principles  of  Roman  tac- 
tics. The  Saxons  charged  in  one  weighty  column,  boldly 
encountered  with  their  short  swords  the  long  lances  of  the 
Britons,  and  maintained  an  equal  conilict  till  the  approach 
of  night.  Two  decisive  victories,  the  death  of  three  13ritish 
kings,  and  the  reduction  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Glouces- 
ter, established  the  fame  and  power  of  Ceaulin,  the  grand- 
son of  Cerdic,  who  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  banks 
of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years,  the  ind-?pendent  Britons 
still  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  coast,  from 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Corn- 
wall ;  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  inland  country  still  op- 
posed the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  Resistance  became  more 
languid,  as  tlie  number  and  boldness  of  the  assailants  con- 
tinually increased.  Winning  their  way  by  slow  and  pain- 
ful efforts  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  their  various  con- 
federates, advanced  from  the  North,  from  the  East,  and  from 
the  South,  till  their  victorious  banners  were  united  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Beyond  the  Severn  the  Britons  still 
asserted  their  national  freedom,  which  survived  the  hep- 
tarchy, and  even  the  monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The  bravest 
warriors,  who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  :  the  reluctant  submission 
of  Cornwall  was  delayed  for  some  ages;^^''  and  a  band  of 
fugitives  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  by  tlieir  own  valor, 
or  the  liberality  of  the  Merovingian  kings.^^^  The  Western 
angle  of  Armorica  acquired  the  new  appellations  of  Corn- 
wall.,  and  the  Lesser  Britain  ;  and  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
Osismii  were  filled  by  a  strange  people,  who,  under  the 
authority  of  their  counts  and  bishops,  preserved  the  laws 
and  language  of  their  ancestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants 
of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  re- 
fused  the   customary   tribute,    subdued     the     neighboring 

"•''  Cornwall  was  finally  subdued  by  Athelstan  (A.  D.  927-941),  who  planted  an 
Ent(lisli  colony  at  Kxeter,  and  coulhied  til's  Britons  boyond  the  River  Taniar.  See 
William  of  Malmsbury,  1.  ii.,  in  the  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  50.  The  spirit  of 
the  Cornish  knights  was  degraded  by  servitude  ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  the 
Romance  of  Sir  Tristram,  that  their  cowardice  v/as  almost  proverbial. 

i-'G  The  establishment  of  the  Britons  in  Gaul  is  proved  in  the  sixth  ccntuiy, 
by  Procopius,  C4regory  of  Tours,  the  second  council  of  Tours  (A.  D.  5G7),  and  the 
least  suspicious  of  their  chronicles  and  lives  of  saints.  The  subscription  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  fir^t  council  of  Tours  (A.  D.  401,  or  rather -i^^l),  the 
aimy  of  Riothamus,  and  tlie  loose  declamation  of  Cildas  (alii  transmarinas  T)ete- 
bant  re^iones.  c.  2.'^,  p.  S).  may  countenance  an  emigration  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  lifth  century.  Beyond  that  era,  the  Briions  of  Armorica  can  be  found 
only  in  romance:  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Whitaker  (Genuine  History  of 
the  Britons,  pp.  214-221)  should  sofaithfullv  transcribe  the  gross  ignorance  of 
Carte,  whose  venial  errors  he  ha&  so  rigorously  chastised. 

Vol.  ^IIL— 23 
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dioceses  of  Vannes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes,  and  formed  a 
powerful,  though  vassal,  state,  which  has  been  united  to  the 
crown  of  France.-'^^ 

In  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least  implacable,  war, 
much  courage,  and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for 
the  defence  of  Britain.  Yet  if  the  memory  of  its  champions 
is  almost  buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine  ;  since 
every  age,  however  destitute  of  science  or  virtue,  sufficiently 
abounds  with  acts  of  blood  and  military  renown.  The  tomb 
of  Yortimer,  the  son  of  Yortigern,  was  erected  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea-shore,  as  a  landmark  formidable  to  the  Sax- 
ons, whom  he  had  thrice  vanquished  in  the  fields  of  Kent. 
Ambrosius  Aurelian  was  descended  from  a  noble  familv  of 
Romans ;^^^  his  modesty  was  equal  to  his  valor,  and*  his 
valor,  till  the  last  fatal  action, ^"^  was  crowned  with  splendid 
success.  But  every  British  name  is  effaced  by  the  illustri- 
ous name  of  Arthur/"*'^  the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures, 
in  South  Wales,  and  the  elective   king  or  general  of  the 

137  The  antiquities  of  Brefagne,  which  have  heen  the  subject  even  of  political 
controversy,  are  illustrated  by  Hadrian  \  alesiuB  (Isotitia  Galliaruni,  sub  voce 
Britanida  Cismarina,  pp.  98-100).  M.  D'Anville  (Notice  de  I'Ancionie  Gaule, 
Corisopiti  Ciiriosolites  Osismii,  ]'orrianiuin,  pp.  248,  258,  508  720,  and  ttats  de 
I'Europe,  pp.  7(5-80),  Longerue  (Descriptions  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  pp.  84-94),  and 
the  Abbe  de  Vertot  (Hist.  Critique  de  I'Etablissenient  des  Bretons  dans  les 
Gaules,  2  vols,  in  12 mo.,  Paris,  1720).  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  examining  the 
original  evidence  which  they  have  pro<luced.* 

1^8  Bede,  who  in  his  chronicle  (p.  28)  places  Ambrosius  under  the  reign  of 
Zeno  (A.  D.  474-491),  observes,  that  his  parents  had  been  "purpura  induti;" 
which  he  explains,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  by  "  regium  nomen  et  insigne 
ferentibus"  (1.  i.  c.  16,  p.  53).  The  expression  of  Nennius  (c.  44,  p.  110,  edit.  Gale) 
is  still  more  singular.  "Unus  de  consxililus  gentis  Romanicce  est  pater  meus." 

139  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiquarians,  Am- 
brosius is  confounded  with  Natanleod,  who  (A.  D.  508)  lost  his  own  life,  and  Hve 
thousand  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle  against  Cerdic,  the  West  Saxon  (Chron. 
Saxon,  pp.  17,  18). 

1**^  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Welsh  bards,  Myrdhin,  Llomarch,!  and  Taliessin, 
my  faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  principally  rests  on  the  simple 
and  circumstantial  testimonv  of  Nennius  (Hist.  Brit.c.  G2,{)3,  p.  114).  Mr.  Whit- 
aker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  pp.  31-71),  has  framed  an  interesting,  and  even 
probable,  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Arthur ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  allow  the 
reality  of  the  round  table. 


*  Compare  Gallet,  M^molres  sur  la  Bretagne.  and  Dam,  Histoire  de  Bretagne. 
These  authors  appear  to  me  to  establish  the  point  of  the  independence  of  Bre- 
tagne at  the  time  that  the  insular  Britons  took  refuge  in  their  country,  and  tnat 
the  greater  part  landed  as  fugities  rather  than  as  conquerors.  I  observe  that  M. 
Lanpenberg  (Geschichte  von  Enirland.  vol.  i.  t>.  56)  supposes  the  settlement  of  a 
military  colonv  formed  of  British  soldiers  (^Tilites  limitanei,  Iseti),  during  tha 
■usurpation  of  Maximus  (.381,  38«),  who  gave  their  name  and  peculiar  civilization 
to  Bretagne.  M.  Lappenberg  expresses  his  surprise  that  Gibbon  here  rejects  the 
authority  which  he  follows  elsewhere. — M. 

t  I  presume  that  (4ibbon  means  I>lywarch  ITen.  or  the  Aged.— The  Elegies  of 
this  Welsh  prince  and  bard  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Owen,  in  whose  works 
and  in  the  Myvyrinn  Archaeology,  slumbers  much  curious  information  on  the 
BTibject  of  Welsh  tradition  and  poetry.  But  the  Welsh  antiquarians  have  never 
obtained  a  hearing  from  the  public  ;  "they  have  had  no  Macpherson  to  compen- 
eate  for  his  corruption  of  their  poetic  legends,  bv  forcing  them  into  popularity. 
— See  also  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  Es;say  on  the  Welsh  liards.— M- 
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nation.  According  to  the  most  rational  account,  he  defeat- 
ed, in  twelve  successive  battles,  the  Angles  of  the  Xorth, 
and  the  Saxons  of  the  West ;  but  the  declining  age  of  the 
hero  was  imbittered  by  i3opular  ingratitude  and  domestic 
misfortunes.  The  events  of  his  life  are  less  interesting  than 
the  singular  revolutions  of  his  fame.  During  a  period  of 
fiv^e  hundred  years  the  tradition  of  his  exploits  was  pre- 
served, and  rudely  embellished,  by  the  obscure  bards  of 
Wales  and  Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  the  Saxons,  and 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and  curiosity 
of  the  Norman  conquerors  prompted  them  to  inquire  into 
the  ancient  history  of  Britain  :  they  listened  with  fond 
credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly  applauded  the 
merit  of  a  prince  who  liad  triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their 
common  enemies.  His  romance,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  translated  into  the 
fashionable  idiom  of  the  times,  was  enriched  with  the  various, 
though  incoherent,  ornaments  which  were  familiar  to  the 
experience,  the  learning,  or  the  fancy,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Thames,  was  easily  ingrafted  on  the  fable  of  the 
^neid  ;  and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthur  derived  their 
origin  from  Troy,  and  claimed  their  alliance  with  the 
Caesars.  His  trophies  were  decorated  with  captive  prov- 
inces and  Imperial  titles ;  and  his  Danish  victories  avenged 
the  recent  injuries  of  his  country.  The  gallantry  and 
superstition  of  the  British  hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments, 
and  the  memorable  institution  of  his  Knights  of  the  Hound 
Table^  were  faithfully  copied  from  the  reigning  manners  of 
chivalry;  and  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Uther's  son  appear 
less  incredible  than  the  adventures  w^hich  were  achieved  by 
the  enterprising  valor  of  tlie  Normans.  Pilgrimage,  and 
the  holy  wars,  introduced  into  Europe  the  specious  miracles 
of  Arabian  magic.  Fairies,  and  giants,  flying  dragons,  and 
enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the  more  simple 
fictions  of  the  West;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended  on 
the  art,  or  the  predictions,  of  Merlin.  Every  nation  em- 
braced and  adorned  the  po])ular  romance  of  Arthur,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table :  their  names  were  cele- 
brated in  Greece  and  Italy ;  and  the  voluminous  tales  of 
Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  w^ere  devoutly  studied  by 
the  princes  and  nobles,  who  disregarded  the  genuine  heroes 
and  historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the  light  of  science 
and  reason  was  rekindled  ;  the  talisman  was  broken ;  the 
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visionary  fabric  melted  into  air  ;  and  by  a  natural,  though 
unjust,  reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the  severity  of  the 
present  age  is  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  Ar- 
thur.i^i 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  tlie  miseries 
of  conquest ;  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dread- 
ful and  destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  ;  who 
hated  the  valor  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  the  Christian  worship.  The  fields  of  battle  might  be 
traced,  almost  in  every  district,  by  monuments  of  bones  ; 
the  fragments  of  falling  towers  were  stained  Avith  blood  ; 
the  last  of  the  Britons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was 
massacred,^*^  in  the  rums  of  Anderida  ;  ^^^  and  the  repetition 
of  such  calamities  was  frequent  and  familiar  under  tlie  Saxon 
heptarchy.  The  arts  and  religion,  the  laws  and  language, 
which  the  Romans  had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain,  Avere 
extirpated  by  their  barbarous  successors.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops,  who  had  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired  with  the  holy  relics  into 
Wales  and  Armorica ;  the  remains  of  their  flocks  were  left 
destitute  of  any  spiritual  food  ;  the  practice,  and  even  the 
remembrance,  of  Christianity  were  abolished ;  and  the 
British  clergy  might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damna- 
tion of  the  idolatrous  strangers.  The  kings  of  France 
maintained  the  privileges  of  their  Roman  subjects  ;  but  the 
ferocious  Saxons  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  tlie 
emperors.  The  proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, the  titles  of  honor,  the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of 
society,  and  even  the  domestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament, 
and  inheritance,  were  finally  suppressed ;  and  the  indis- 
criminate crowd  of  noble  and  plebeian  slaves  Avas  governed 

1*^  The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning,  in  the  middle  ages,  are 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poet,  and  the  minute  diii- 
geuce  of  an  antiquarian.  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  the  two  learned 
dissertations  prefixed  to  the  tirst  vohune  of  his  llii-tory  of  English  J'oetry.* 

i<*  Hoc  anno  (4^0)  iElla  et  (Jissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Ccaster  ;  et  interfece- 
runt  omnes  qui  id  incoluerunt ;  adeo  utne  uuus  Britoibi  superstesfuerio  (C'hron. 
Saxon,  p.  15) ;  an  expression  more  <ireadful  in  its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague 
and  tedious  lamentalions  of  the  British  Jeremiah. 

1*"  Andredes-Ceastcr,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Camden  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  p. 
258)  at  Newenden,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  Kent,  which  might  be  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great  forest  (Anderida)  which  over- 
spread so  large  a  portion  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 

*  These  valuable  dissertations  should  not  now  be  read  witliout  the  notes  and 
preliminary  essay  of  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Price,  which  in  point  of  taste  and  ful- 
ness of  information,  are  worthy  of  accompanying  and  completing  those  of  War- 
ton.— M. 
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by  the  traditionary  customs,  wliich  had  been  coarsely  framed 
for  the  sheplierds  and  pirates  of  Germany.  The  Language  of 
science,  of  business,  and  of  conversation,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  general  desola- 
tion. A  sufficient  number  of  Latin  or  Celtic  words  might 
be  assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express  their  new  wants  and 
ideas ;  "^  but  those  illiterate  Pagans  preserved  and  estab- 
lished the  use  of  their  national  dialect.-"^^  Almost  every 
name,  conspicuous  either  in  the  church  or  state,  reveals  its 
Teutonic  origin  ;  "^  and  the  geography  of  England  was  uni- 
A'ersally  inscribed  with  foreign  characters  and  appellations. 
The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  complete,  may 
not  easily  be  found  ;  but  it  will  excite  a  probable  suspicion, 
that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  less  deeply  rooted  in  Britain 
than  in  Gaul  or  Spam  ;  and  that  the  native  rudeness  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of 
Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  historians,  and 
even  philosophers,  that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were 
totally  exterminated  ;  and  tliat  the  vacant  land  was  again 
peopled  by  the  perpetual  influx,  and  rapid  increase,  of  the 
German  colonies.  Three  luindred  thousand  Saxons  are  s«2W 
to  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist;^^"^  the  entire  emi- 
gration of  the  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by 
the  solitude  of  their  native  country  ;  ^"^^  and  our  experience 
has  shown  the  free  propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they 
are  cast  on  a  fruitful  wilderness,  where  their  steps  are  un- 
confined,  and  their  subsistence  is  jJentiful.  The  Saxon 
kingdoms  displayed  the  face  of  recent  discovery  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  towns  were  small,  the  villages  were  distant ;  the 

!<♦  r>r.  Johnson  affirms,  that  fexo  English  words  are  of  British  extraction. 
Mr.  Whitaker,  who  understands  the  British  language,  l)as  discovered  more  than. 
three  thouanna,  and  actually  produces  a  long  and  various  catalogue  (vol.  ii.  jjp. 
2:;5-.320).  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  these  words  niay  have  been  imported  from 
the  Latin  or  Saxon  into  the  native  i<lioni  of  Britain.* 

1*'  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
mutually  understood  each  other's  language,  which  was  derived  from  the  Teu 
tonic  root  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25,  p.  CO). 

n"  After  the  tirst  gejieration  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  missionaries,  the  dignities 
of  the  cluirch  were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 

"'  Carte's  History  of  Phigland.  vol.  i.  p.  195.  He  quotes  the  British  historians  ; 
but  I  much  f-^ar,  that  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  (1.  vi.  c.  1.5)  is  his  only  witness. 

>*«  Bede,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.  c.  15,  p.  52.  The  fact  is  probable,  and  well  at- 
tested :  yet  such  was  the  loose  intermixture  of  the  (iernum  tribes,  that  we  find, 
in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Angli  and  Warini  of  Germany  (Linden- 
brog.  Codex,  pp.  479-486). 


*  Dr.  Pilchard's  very  curious  researches,  which  connect  the  Celtic,  as  well  as 
the  Teutonic,  languages  with  the  Indo-luiropean  class,  make  it  still  more  diHicult 
to  decide  between  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin  of  English  words. — See  Pritchard 
on  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  Oxford,  Ib^Jl. — M. 
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husbandry  was  languid  and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were 
equivalent  to  an  acre  of  the  best  land  ;  ^^^  an  ample  space  of 
wood  and  morass  was  resii^ned  to  the  va^^ue  dominion  of 
nature  ;  and  the  modern  bishopric  of  Durham,  the  whole 
territory  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  had  returned  to  its 
primitive  state  of  a  savage  and  solitary  forest.^^  Such  im- 
perfect population  might  have  been  supplied,  in  some 
generations,  by  the  English  colonies ;  but  neither  reason  nor 
facts  can  justify  the  unnatural  supposition,  that  the  Saxons 
of  Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert  which  they  had  sub- 
dued. After  the  sanguinary  Barbarians  had  secured  their 
dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  was  their  interest 
to  preserve  the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  of  the  unre- 
sisting country.  In  each  successive  revolution,  the  patient 
herd  becomes  the  property  of  its  new  masters  ;  and  the 
salutary  compact  of  food  and  labor  is  silently  ratified  by 
their  mutual  necessities.  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,^^^ 
accepted  from  his  royal  convert  the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of 
Selsey,  near  Chichester,  with  the  persons  and  property  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  families. 
He  released  them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal  bond- 
age ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  of  both  sexes  were 
baptized  by  their  indulgent  master.  The  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames,  contained  seven 
thousand  families  ;  twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it 
may  seem  probable,  that  England  was  cultivated  by  a 
million  of  servants,  or  villains,  who  were  attached  to  the 
estates  of  their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indignant  Barbari- 
ans were  often  tempted  to  sell  their  children  or  themselves 
into  perpetual,  and  even  foreign,  bondage  ;  ^^^  yet  the  special 
exemptions,  which  were  granted  to  natio7ial  slaves,^^^  sufii- 
ciently  declare  that  they  were  much  less  numerous  than  the 

1*9  See  Dr.  Henry's  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p. 
388- 

150  Quicquid  (says  John  of  Tinemouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesam  fluvios  extitit. 
sola  eremi  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  fuit,etidcirio  nullius  ditioni  servivit,  eoquod 
sola  indomitorum  et  sylvestriiim  animalium  spelunca  et  liabitatio  fuit  (apud 
Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  195).  From  bishop  Nicholson  (English  Historical  Library,  pp.  G5, 
9«)  I  understand  that  fair  copies  of  John  of  Tint-mouth's  ample  collections  are 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c. 

i''!  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  &c.,  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  13,  16,  pp. 
155.  156,  15i). 

152  If  rom  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bede  (1.  ii.  c.  1,  p.  78)  and  William  of 
Malmsbury  (1.  iii.  p.  102)  it  appoar."*,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  age,  persisted  in  this  unnatural  practice.  Their  youths  were  publicly  sold 
in  the  market  of  Rome. 

16*  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  beyond  the 
seas. 
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strangers  and  captives,  who  had  lost  their  liberty,  or  changed 
their  masters,  by  the  accidents  of  war.  When  time  and 
religion  had  mitigated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  laws  encouraged  the  frequent  practice  of  manumission ; 
and  their  subjects,  of  Welsh  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assumed 
the  respectable  station  of  inferior  freemen,  possessed  of 
lands,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  civil  society.-^''*  Such 
gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  allegiance  of  a  fierce 
people,  who  had  been  recently  subdued  on  the  confines  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage  Ina,  the  legislator  of  Wes- 
sex,  united  the  two  nations  in  the  bands  of  domestic  alli- 
ance ;  and  four  British  lords  of  Somersetshire  may  be 
honorably  distinguished  in  the  court  of  a  Saxon  monarch. ^^^^ 
The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  into  the 
state  of  original  barbarism,  from  wlience  they  had  been  im- 
perfectly reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of  scandal  and 
abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  world. ^^"  Christianity  was  still 
professed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  ;  but  the  rude  schismat- 
ics, in  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  day  of 
the  celebration  of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious 
mandates  of  the  Roman^Dontiffs.  The  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  insensibly  abolished,  and  the  Britons  were  de- 
prived of  the  arts  and  learning  which  Italy  communicated 
to  her  Saxon  proselytes.  In  Wales  and  Armorica,  the  Celtic 
tongue,  the  native  idiom  of  the  West,  was  preserved  and 
propagated ;  and  the  Bards^  who  had  been  the  companions 
of  the  Druids,  were  still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  laws  of  Elizabeth.  Their  chief,  a  respectable  officer 
of  the  courts  of  Pengwern,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caermarthen, 
accompanied  the  king's  servants  to  war :  the  monarchy  of 
the  Britons,  which  he  sung  in  the  front  of  battle,  excited 
their  courage,  and  justified  their  depredations  ;  and  the 
songster  claimed  for  his  legitimate  prize  the  fairest  heifer  of 
the  spoil.  His  subordinate  ministers,  the  masters  and  dis- 
ciples of  vocal  and  instrumental    music,   visited,  in    their 

15*  The  life  of  a  Wallus,  or  Cambricus,  homo,  who  possessed  a  hyde  of  land,  is 
fixed  at  120  shillings,  by  the  same  laws  (of  Ina.  tit.  xxxii.  in  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p. 
20)  which  allowed  200  shillings  for  a  free  Saxon,  1200  for  a  Thane  (see  likewise 
Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p,  71).  We  may  obsei-ve,  that  these  legislators,  the  West 
Saxons  and  Mercians,  continued  their  British  conquests  after  they  became 
Christians.  The  laws  of  the  four  kings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to  notice  the 
existence  of  any  subject  Britons. 

1"'^  See  C;arte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

'58  At  the  conclusion  of  his  history  (A.  D.  731).  Bede  describes  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state  of  the  island,  an<l  censures  tbe  implacable,  tliough  iinpotent,  hatred  of 
the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  the  Catholic  church  (1.  v.  c  23,  p. 
219). 
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respective  circuits,  the  royal,  the  noble,  and  the  plebeian 
houses;  and  the  public  property,  almost  exhausted  by  the 
clergy,  was  oppressed   by  the  iuiportunate  demands  of  the 
bards.     Their  rank  and   merit  were  ascertained  by  solemn 
trials,  and  the  strong  belief  of  supernatural  inspiration  ex- 
alted the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  of  his  audience.-^^^     The  last 
retreats  of  Celtic  freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  were  less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  ])as- 
turage  :  the  Avealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in  their  flocks 
and  herds;  milk   and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food ;  and 
bread  was  sometimes  esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign 
luxury.      Liberty    had   peoj^led   the   mountains   of    Wales 
and  the  morasses  of  Armorica ;  but  their  populousness  has 
been  maliciously  ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  polygamy; 
and  the  houses  of  these  licentious  barbarians  have  been  sup- 
posed to   contain   ten  wives,  and  perhaps  fifty  children. ^^* 
Their  disposition  was  rash  and  choleric ;  they  were  bold  in 
action  and  in  speech ;  ^^^  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  they  alternately  indulged  their  passions  in 
foreign  and  domestic  war.     The  cavalry  of  Armorica,  the 
spearmen   of  Gwent,  and  the    archers  of  Merioneth,  were 
equally  formidable;  but  their  povert»y  could  seldom  })rocure 
either   shields  or  helmets;    and    the  inconvenient   weight 
would  have  retarded  the  speed  and  agility  of  their  desultory 
operations.     One  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  mojiarchs 
was  requested   to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  Greek  emperor 
concerning  the  staie  of  Britain ;  and  Henry  II.  could  assert, 
from  his  personal  experience,  that  Wales  was  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who  encountered,  without  fear, 
the  defensive  armor  of  their  enemies. ^^ 

By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  science,  as  w'ell 
as  of  empire,  were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discoveries,  and  finally  dis- 

'57  Mr.  Pennant's  Tonr  in  Wales  (pp.  426-449)  has  furiaslied  me  with  a  cixrious 
and  interesting  account  of  tlie  Welsh  bards.  In  the  year  1506,  a  session  was  held 
at  Caerwvs  by  the  spe<ial  command  of  (^.ueen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degrees  in. 
vocal  and  insarumejital  music  were  conferred  on  tifty-tive  minstrels.  The  prize 
(a  silver  harp)  was  adjudged  liy  the  Mostyn  fami  y. 

i.">s  Regie  longe  lateque  <liitusa.  militc,  magis  quam  cre-iibile  sit,  referta. 
Partibus  equiden*  in  illis  miles  uiius  quinquaginta  generat.  sortitus  more  bar- 
baro  denas  aut  amplius  uxores.  This  leproach  of  AVillinm  of  Poitiers  0n  the 
Historians  of  France,  torn.  xi.  p.  RS)  is  disclaimed  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

i"'-'  Giraldus  Cambrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  ready  eloquence  to  the 
I^omans,  the  Frencli,  and  the  Britons.  The  malicious  W'elshfnaii  insinuate* 
that  the  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be  the  elfect  of  their  servitude  under 
the  Normans. 

ICO  The  picture  of  W^elsh  and  Armorican  manners  is  drawn  from  Giraldus 
(Descript.  Canibriae,  o.  6-15,  inter  Script.  Canulen.  pp.  886- KOI),  and  the  authors 
quoted  by  the  Abb6  de  Vertot  ^Hist.  Critique,  torn.  ii.  pp.  25'J-26G). 
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pellecl  by  the  arras  of  Caesar,  again  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  Roman  province  was  again  lost  among 
the  fabulous  Islands  of  the  Ocean.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  reign  of  Ilonorius,  the  gravest  historian  of 
the  times  ■'^^  describes  tlie  wonders  of  a  remote  isle,  whose 
eastern  and  western  parts  are  divided  by  an  antique  wall, 
the  boundary  of  life  and  death,  or,  more  properly,  of  truth 
and  fiction.  The  east  is  a  fair  country,  inhabited  by  a  civil- 
ized people :  the  air  is  healthy,  the  waters  are  pui-e  and 
plentiful,  and  the  earth  yields  her  regular  and  fruitful  in- 
crease. In  the  west,  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  iiifectious 
and  mortal ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  serpents ;  and  this 
dreary  solitude  is  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  who  are 
transported  from  the  opposite  shores  in  substantial  boats, 
and  by  living  rowers.  Some  families  of  fishermen,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Franks,  are  excused  from  tribute,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  mysterious  office  which  is  performed  by  these 
Charons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in  his  tura  is  summoned,  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  to  hear  the  voices,  and  even  the 
names,  of  the  ghosts:  he  is  sensible  of  their  weight,  and  he 
feels  himself  impelled  by  an  unknown,  but  irresistible  power. 
After  this  dream  of  fancy,  we  read  with  astonishment,  that 
the  name  of  this  island  is  JBritia  /  that  it  lies  in  the  ocean, 
against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  less  than  thirty  miles 
from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possessed  by  tliree  nations, 
the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Britons  ;  and  that  some 
Angles  had  appeared  at  Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the 
French  ambassadors.  From  these  ambassadors  Procoj)ius 
might  be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  not  improbable,  ad- 
venture, which  announces  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  deli- 
cacy, of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed  to 
Radiger,  king  of  the  Yarni,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine ;  but  the  perfidious  lover  was 
tempted,  by  motives  of  policy,  to  ])refer  liis  father's  widow, 
the  sister  of  Theodebert,  king  of  the  Franks.^*^'-^  The  for- 
saken princess  of  the  Angles,  instead  of  bewailing,  revenged 

ici  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  20,  pp.  620-025.  The  Greek  historian 
is  liiniself  8i>  coufouiuled  by  the  wonders  whirh  he  relates,  that  he  weakly  at- 
tempts to  distinguish  tlie  islands  of  Briiia  and  yi?'i/am,  which  he  has  ideiitilied 
by  so  many  inseparable  circumstances. 

"■•-  Theodebert,  grandson  of  Clovis,  and  king  of  Austrasia,  was  the  most  pow- 
erful and  warlike  priiice  of  the  age  ;  and  this  remarkable  adventure  may  be 
placed  between  the  years  .5;34  and  547,  the  extreme  terms  of  liis  reign.  His  sister 
'J'lieudechildis  retired  to  Sens,  where  she  founded  monasteries,  and  distributed 
alms  (see  the  notes  of  the  Benedictine  editors,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  210).  If  we  may 
credit  the  praises  of  Fortunatus  (1.  vi.  carm.  5,  iu  torn.  ii.  p.  GOT),  Kadlger  was 
deprived  of  a  most  valuable  wife. 
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her  disgrace.  Her  warlike  subjects  are  said  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the  form,  of  a  horse;  but 
she  boldly  sailed  from  Britain  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Rliine, 
with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  captive 
Radiger  implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious  bride,  who 
generously  pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed  her  rival,  and 
compelled  the  king  of  the  Varni  to  discharge  with  honor 
and  fidelity  the  duties  of  a  husband.^^^  This  gallant  exploit 
appears  to  be  the  last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  arts  of  navigation,  by  which  they  acquired  tlie  empire 
of  Britain  and  of  the  sea,  were  soon  neglected  by  the  indo- 
lent Barbarians,  who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commercial 
advantages  of  their  insular  situation.  Seven  independent 
kingdoms  were  agitated  by  perpetual  discord  ;  and  the 
JSritish  world  was  seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or  war, 
with  the  nations  of  the  Continent.^^* 

I  have  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  fortunate  age 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total  extinction  in  the 
West,  about  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  At  that 
unhappy  period,  the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  the  na- 
tives for  the  possession  of  Britain :  Gaul  and  Spain  were 
divided  between  the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and 
Visigoths,  and  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and 
Burgundians :  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Vandals,  and  the  savage  insults  of  the  Moors :  Rome 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  afflicted 
by  an  army  of  Barbarian  mercenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny 
was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 
All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  more  particularly  deserved  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  Romans,  were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calami- 
ties of  foreign  conquest ;  and  the  victorious  nations  of  Ger- 
many established  a  new  system  of  manners  and  government 
in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.     The  majesty  of  Rome 

163  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  Angles, 
who  landed  in  527,  and  the  following  years,  between  the  Hiiniber  and" the 
Thames,  and  gradually  founded  the  kingdoms  of  East  Aiiglia  and  Meroia.  The 
English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her  name  and  existence;  but  Procoj/ius  may 
have  suggested  to  Mr.  Kowe  the  character  and  situation  of  Rodogune  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Royal  Convert. 

"^4  In  tlie  cop  ous  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any  traces  of 
hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  Fiance  and  England,  except  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris,  quarn  regis  cvjfts(fam  in  Cantia 
filius  matrimonio  copulavit  (1.  ix.  c.  2H,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  .'J48').  The  bishop  of  Tours 
ended  his  history  and  his  life  almost  immediately  before  the  conversion  of 
Kent, 
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was  faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Constantinople, 
the  feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of  Augustus.  Yet  they 
continued  to  reign  over  the  East,  from  tlie  Danube  to  the 
Nile  and  Tigris;  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy 
and  Africa  were  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Justinian  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Greek  emperors  may  still  afford  a  long  series 
of  instructive  lessons,  and  interesting  revolutions. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    FALL    OF 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced  into  a 
province,  imputed  tlie  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to  the  merit, 
but  to  the  FORTUNE,  of  the  republic.  The  inconstant  god- 
dess, who  so  blindly  distributes  and  resumes  her  favors,  had 
now  consented  (such  was  the  language  of  envious  flattery) 
to  resign  her  wings,  to  descend  from  her  globe,  and  to  fix 
her  firm  and  innnutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.^ 
A  wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a  philosophic  spirit, 
the  memorable  history  of  his  own  times,  deprived  his  coun- 
trymen of  this  vain  and  delusive  comfort,  by  opening  to 
their  view  the  deep  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Rome.^ 
The  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state, 
was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  prejudices 
of  religion.  Honor,  as  well  as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of 
the  republic ;  the  ambitious  citizens  labored  to  deserve  the 
solemn  glories  of  a  triumph ;  and  the  ardor  of  the  Roman 
youth  was  kindled  into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they 
beheld  the  domestic  images  of  their  ancestors.^  Tlie  tem- 
perate struggles  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  had  finally 
established  the  firm  and  equal  balance  of  the  constitution  ; 
which  united  the  freedom  of  popular  assemblies,  with  the 
authority  and  wisdom  of  a  senate,  and  the  executive  powers 
of  a  regal  magistrate.  When  the  consul  displayed  the 
standard  of  the  republic,  each  citizen  bound  himself,  by  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  till  he  had  discharged  the  sacred  duty  by  a  mili- 
tary service  of  ten  years.  This  wise  institution  continually 
poured  into  the  field  the  rising  generations  of  freemen  and 

1  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Plutarch  (Opera,  tom.  ii-  p.  318,  edit. 
Wechel),  to  whom,  oii  Ihe  faith  of  liis  son  Lanipiias  (Fabricius,  Bibliot,  Grajc. 
tom.  iii.  p.  341~»,  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  malicious  declamation,  irepl  Trj^'Pto/xaioji' 
Tux7)<r.  The  same  opinions  had  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  two  lumdred  and 
fifty  years  before  PI iitavch  ;  and  to  <'onfatc  them,  is  the  professed  intention  of 
Polybius  (Hist.  1.  i.  p.  00,  edit.  CJronov.  Amstel.  1670). 

2  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and  many  other 
parts  of  his  general  history,  particularly  a  digression  in  the  seventeenth  book,  in 
which  lie  compares  the  phalanx  and  the  legion. 

•' Sallust,  d;W??!ll.  Jngurthin.  c.  4.  Such  were  tlie  generous  professions  of  P. 
Scipio  and  Q.  Maximus.  TIjc  Latin  historian  liad  read,  and  most  probably  tran- 
scribes, Po]ybiu.«,  their  contimporary  and  friend. 
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soldiers  ;  and  their  numbers  were  reenforced  by  the  warlike 
and  populous  states  of  Italy,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
had  yielded  to  the  valor,  and  embraced  the  alliance,  of  the 
Romans.  The  sage  historian,  who  excited  tlie  virtue  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  and  beheld  the  ruin  of  Carthage,'*  has  accu- 
rately described  their  military  system  ;  their  levies,  arms, 
exercises,  subordination,  marches,  encampments  ;  and  the 
invincible  legion,  superior  in  active  strength  to  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  From  these  insti- 
tutions of  peace  and  war,  Polybius  has  deduced  the  spirit 
and  success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and  impatient  of 
repose.  The  ambitious  design  of  conquest,  which  niiglit 
have  been  defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy  of  man- 
kind, was  attempted  and  achieved ;  and  the  perpetual  viola- 
tion of  justice  was  maintained  by  the  political  virtues  of 
prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the  republic,  sometimes 
vanquished  in  battle,  always  victorious  in  war,  advanced 
with  rapid  steps  to  the  Eu])h rates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Ocean ;  and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass, 
that  might  serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings, 
were  successively  broken  by  the  ii'on  monarchy  of  Rome.^ 
The  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire,  may 
deserve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  But  the  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inev- 
itable effect  of  immoderate  greatness.  Prosperity  ripened 
the  principle  of  decay;  the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied 
Avith  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  acci- 
dent had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stupendous 
fabric  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight.  The  story 
of  its  ruin  is  simple  and  obvious;  and  instead  of  inquiring 
why  the  Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be 
surprised  that  it  had  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious 
legions,  who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of  strangers 
and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the  freedom  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  afterwards  violated  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The 
emperors,  anxious  for  their  personal   safety  and  the  public 

<  While  Carthage  was  in  flames,  Scipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the  Iliad,  which 
express  the  destruction  of -Troy,  acknowledging  to  Polybins,  his  friend  and  pro- 
tector (Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  de  Virtnt.  et  Vit.  torn.  ii.  pp.  1455-1465),  that  while  he 
recollected  the  vicissitudes  of  Iniman  affairs,  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the 
future  calamities  of  Rome  (Appian.  in  Libyeis,  p.  136,  edit.  Toll). 

•''See  Daniel,  ii.  31-40,  "And  the  fourtli  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron; 
forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  snbdueth  a'l  things."  The  rem.ainder 
of  the  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and  c/a//)  was  accomplished,  according  to 
St.  Jerom,  in  his  own  time.  Sicutenim  in  principio  nihil  l^omano  Imperii  for- 
ti'is  et  durius,  it  a  in  fine  rerum  nihil  imbecillius  •  quum  et  in  bellis  civilibus  et 
advei-sus  diversas  nationes,  aliarum  gentium  barbararum  auxilio  indigemua 
(Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  572). 
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peace,  were  reduced  to  the  base  expedient  of  corrupting  the 
discipline  which  rendered  them  alike  formidable  to  their 
sovereign  and  to  the  enemy ;  the  vigor  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment was  relaxed,  and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial 
institutions  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians. 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the 
translation    of   the   seat  of   empire ;    but  this  History  lias 
already  shown,  that  the  powers  of  government  were  divided., 
rather  than   removed.     The  throne  of  Constantinople  was 
erected  in  the  East ;  while  the  West  was  still  possessed  by 
a  series  of  emperors  who  held  their  residence  in  Italy,  and 
claimed  their  equal  inheritance  of  the  legions  and  })rovinces. 
This  dangerous  novelty  impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented 
the  vices,  of  a  double  reign  :  the  instruments  of  an  oppres- 
sive   and    arbitrary   system  were    multiplied ;    and    a  vain 
emulation  of  luxury,  not  of  merit,  was  introduced  and  sup- 
ported between  the  degenerate    successors   of  Theodosius. 
Extreme  distress,  which  unites  the  virtue  of  a  free  peo})le, 
imbitters  the  factions  of  a  declining  monai-chy.     The  hostile 
favorites  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  betrayed  the  republic 
to   its  common   enemies;  and   the  Byzantine  court  beheld 
with  indifference,  perhaps  with    pleasure,  the    disgrace  of 
Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  West. 
Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the  two  em- 
pires was  restored  ;  but  the  aid  of  the  Oriental  Romans  was 
tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffectual ;  and  the  national  schism  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  enlarged  by  the  perpetual  differ- 
ence of  language   and  manners,  of  interests,   and  even  of 
religion.     Yet  the  salutary  event  approved  in  some  measure 
the  judgment   of    Constantine.     During  a   long  period    of 
decay,  his   impregnable  city  repelled  the  victoi-ious   armies 
of   Barbarians,    protected    the    wealth   of  Asia,  and    com- 
manded, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  important  straits  which 
connect  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Seas.     The  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople  more  essentially  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  East,  than  to  the  ruin  of  the  West. 

As  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  the  great  object  of 
religion,  we  may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that  the 
introduction,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  Christianity,  had  some 
influence  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
clergy  successfully  preached  the  doctrines  of  patience  and 
pusillanimity :  the  active  virtues  of  society  were  discour- 
aged; and  the  last  remains  of  military  spirit  were  buried  in 
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the  cloister :  a  large  portion  of  public  and  private  wealth 
was  consecrated  to  the  specious  demands  of  charity  and  de- 
votion ;  and  the  soldiers'  pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless 
multitudes  of  both  sexes,  who  could  only  plead  the  merits 
of  abstinence  and  chastity."*  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and  the 
more  earthly  passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kindled  the 
flame  of  theological  discord  :  the  church,  and  even  the  state, 
were  distracted  by  religious  factions,  whose  conflicts  Avere 
sometimes  bloody,  and  always  implacable  ;  the  attention  of 
the  emperors  was  diverted  from  camps  to  synods ;  the 
Koman  world  was  oppressed  by  a  new  species  of  tyranny  ; 
and  the  persecuted  sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of  their 
country.  Yet  party  s])irit,  however  pernicious  or  absurd,  is 
a  principle  of  union  as  well  as  of  dissension.  The  bishops, 
from  eighteen  hundred  pulpits,  inculcated  the  duty  of  passive 
obedience  to  a  lawful  and  orthodox  sovereign  ;  their  frequent 
assemblies,  and  perpetual  correspondence,  maintained  the 
communion  of  distant  churches  ;  and  the  benevolent  temper 
of  the  gospel  was  strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the 
spiritual  alliance  of  the  Catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of 
the  monks  was  devoutly  embraced  by  a  servile  and  effemin- 
ate age ;  but  if  su])erstition  had  not  afforded  a  decent 
retreat,  the  same  vices  Avould  have  tempted  the  unworthy 
Romans  to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  the  standard  of  the 
republic.  Religious  precepts  are  easily  obeyed,  which  in- 
dulge and  sanctify  the  natural  inclinations  of  their  votaries  ; 
but  the  pure  and  genuine  influence  of  Christianity  may  be 
traced  in  its  beneficial,  though  imperfect,  effects  on  the 
Barbarian  proselytes  of  the  North.  If  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  cni])ire  was  hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  his  victorious  religion  broke  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and 
mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to 
prefer  and  promote  the  exclusive  interest  and  glory  of  his 
native  country :  but  a  philosopher  may  be  permitted  to 
enlarge  his  views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  re- 
public, whose  various  inhabitants  have  attained  almost  the 
same  level  of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance  of 
power  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
own,  or  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  may  be   alternately  ex- 

*  Tt  might  be  a  curious  speculation,  how  fai' the  purer  morals  of  the  genuine 
and  more  active  Christians  may  have  compensated,  in  the  i)opul;ition  of  the 
Roman  empire,  for  the  secession  of  such  numbers  into  inactive  and  unproductive 
celibacy.— M. 
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alted  or  depressed ;  but  these  partial  events  cannot  essen- 
tially injure  our  general  state  of  happiness,  the  system  of 
arts,  and  laws,  and  manners,  which  so  advantageously  dis- 
tinguish, above  the  rest  of  mankhid,  tlie  Europeans  and 
their  colonies.  The  savage  nations  of  the  globe  are  the 
common  enemies  of  civilized  society ;  and  we  may  inquire, 
with  anxious  curiosity,  wliether  Europe  is  still  threatened 
with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities,  which  formerly  op- 
pressed the  arms  and  institutions  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the 
same  reflections  will  illustrate  the  fall  of  that  mighty  em- 
pire, and  explain  the  probable  causes  of  our  actual  security. 
I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their 
danger,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  were  filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and 
shepherds,  poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent;  bold  in  arms,  and 
impatient  to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  Barbarian 
w^orld  was  agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  Avar ;  and  the 
peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions 
of  China.  The  Huns,  who  fled  before  a  victorious  enemy, 
directed  their  march  tow^ards  the  West;  and  the  torrent 
was  swelled  by  the  gradual  accession  of  captives  and  allies. 
The  flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns  assumed  in  their 
turn  tlie  spirit  of  conquest ;  the  endless  column  of  Barba- 
rians pressed  on  the  Roman  empire  with  accumulated 
weight ;  and,  if  the  foremost  w^ere  destroyed,  the  vacant 
space  was  instantly  replenished  by  new  assailants.  Such 
formidable  emigrations  can  no  longer  issue  from  the  North  ; 
and  the  long  repose,  wdiich  has  been  imputed  to  the  de- 
crease of  population,  is  the  happy  consequence  of  the  prog- 
ress of  arts  and  agriculture.  Instead  of  some  rude  villages, 
thinly  scattered  among  its  w^oods  and  morasses,  Germany 
now  produces  a  list  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  walled 
towms  !  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  have  been  successively  established ;  and  the  Hnnse 
merchants,  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  have  extended  their 
colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
Russia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilized 
ompire.  The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are  intro- 
duced on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena; 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to 
tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  Barbarism  is 
now  contracted  to  a  narrow  S2)an  ;  and  the  remnant  of  Cal- 
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mucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  may  be  almost  numbered, 
cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  re- 
public of  Europe,^  Yet  this  apparent  security  should  not 
tempt  us  to  forg<Bt,  that  new  eu'emies,  and  unknown,  dangx-rs, 
tnny  possibly  arise  frotn  some  obscure  people,  scarcely  visi- 
ble in  the  map  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who 
S])read  their  conquests  from  India  to  S])ain,  had  languished 
in  poverty  and  contem|)t,  till  Mahomet  breatlied  into  those 
savage  bodies  the  soul  of  enthusiam. 

II.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by  the 
singular  and  pei-fect  coalition  of  its  members.  The  subject 
nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of  independ- 
ence, embraced  the  character  of  Roman  citizens;  and  the 
provinces  of  the  West  were  reluctantly  torn  by  tlie  Barba- 
rians from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  country^  But  this 
union  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and 
military  spirit ;  and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life 
and  motion,  expected  their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troojjs 
and  governors,  who  were  directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant 
court.  The  happiness  of  a  hundred  millions  depended  on 
the  personal  merit  of  one  or  two  men,  ]  eihaps  children, 
whose  minds  were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury,  and  des- 
potic power.  Tlie  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the 
empire  during  the  minorities  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Theodosius ;  and  after  those  incapable  princes  seemed  to 
attain  the  age  of  manhood,  they  abandoned  the  church  to 
the  bishops,  the  state  to  the  eunuchs,  and  the  provinces  to 
the  Barbarians.  Europe  is  now  divided  into  twelve  power- 
ful, though  unequal  kingdoms,  three  respectable  commoii- 
wealths,  and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independent,  states  : 
the  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial  talents  are  multiplied, 
at  least,  with  the  number  of  its  rulers ;  and  a  Julian,  or 
Semiramis,  may  reign  in  the  North,  while  Arcaduis  and 
Honorius  again  slumber  on  the  thrones  of  the  South.  The 
abuses  of  tyranny  are  restrained  by  the  mutual  influence  of 
fear  and  shame  ;  republics  have  acquired  oi'der  and  stability ; 

«  Tlie  French  aiid  Fiijilish  editors  of  tlie  Genealof^oal  TTistoty  of  tbe  Tartars 
liave  subjoined  a  curious,  tlioupli  itnpe' feet,  description  of  tlieir  present  slate. 
"We  might  question  the  independence  of  the  C'almucks,  or  Eluths,  .«ince  they 
have  been  recently  vanquished  by  the  f'hinese,  wbo.  in  the  yenr  1759,  subdued 
the  Lesser  Bucharia.  and  advanced  into  the  country  of  Baiidal<sLan,  near  the 
sources  of  theOxue  (M'imoires  enr  les  Chinois,  t<im".  i.  pp.  ?f25-i00).  But  these 
conquests  are  precarious,  nor  will  I  venture  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

7  The  prudent  read'^r  will  determine  how  far  this  general  proposition  is 
weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  independence  of  Britain  and  Arnio- 
rica,  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the  Bagaudai  of  Gaul  and  Siiain  (vol.  i.  p.  328,  vol.  iii. 
p.  315,  vol.  iii.  pp.  .372,  4S0). 
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monarchies  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom,  or,  at 
least,  of  moderation  ;  and  some  sense  of  honor  and  justice  is 
introduced  into  the  most  defective  constitutions  by  the 
general  manners  of  the  times.  In  peace,  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated  by  the  emulation  of 
so  many  active  rivals  ;  in  war,  the  European  forces  are  exer- 
cised by  temperate  and  undecisive  contests.  If  a  savage 
conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he  must 
repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust  peasants  of  Russia,  the 
numerous  armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant  nobles  of  France, 
and  the  intrej^id  freemen  of  Britain ;  who,  perhaps,  might 
confederate  for  their  common  defence.  Should  the  victori- 
ous Barbarians  carry  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would  transport  beyond 
their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civilized  society ;  and  Europe 
would  revive  and  flourish  in  the  American  world,  which  is 
already  filled  with  her  colonies  and  institutions.^ 

III.  Cold,  poverty^  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue, 
fortify  the  strength  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every 
age  they  have  oppressed  the  polite  and  peaceful  nations  of 
China,  India,  and  Persia,  who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to 
counterbalance  these  natural  powers  by  the  resources  of 
military  art.  The  waiiike  states  of  antiquity,  Greece,  3Iace- 
donia,  and  Rome,  educated  a  race  of  soldiers  ;  exercised 
their  bodies,  disciplined  their  courage,  multiplied  their  forces 
by  regular  evolutions,  and  converted  the  iron,  which  they 
possessed,  into  strong  and  serviceable  weapons.  But  this 
superiority  insensibly  declined  with  their  laws  and  manners  ; 
and  the  feeble  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  armed 
and  instructed,  for  the  rum  of  the  empire,  the  rude  valor  of 
the  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  military  art  has  been 
changed  by  the  mvention  of  gunpowder;  Avhich  enables 
man  to  command  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  nature, 
air  and  fire.  Mathematics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  architec- 
ture, have  been  applied  to  the  service  of  Avar  ;  and  the  ad- 
verse parties  oppose  to  each  other  the  most  elaborate  modes 
of  attack  and  of  defence.  Historians  may  indignantly  observe, 
that  the  preparations  of  a  siege  would  found  and  maintain 
a  flourishing  colony  ;^  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased,  that  the 

•America  now  contains  £.bout  six  millions  of  European  blood  and  descent ;  and 
tlieir  numbers,  at  least  in  the  North,  arc  continually  increasing.  Whatever  may 
htt  the  changes  of  their  political  situation,  they  nuist  preserve  the  manners  of 
Europe  ;  and  we  may  reflect  with  some  pleasure,  tliat  the  English  language  will 
probably  be  diffused  over  an  immense  and  populous  cf)iitinent. 

'J  On  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  siege  of  Turin)  140  pieces  de  canon  ;  et  il  est  ^ 
lemarquer  que  chaquo  gros  canon  monte  revient  ti  environ  2000  ecus  :  il  y  avoit 
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subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of  cost  and  difficulty ; 
or  that  an  industrious  people  should  be  protected  by  those 
arts,  which  survive  and  supply  the  decay  of  military  virtue. 
Cannon  and  fortifications  now  form  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  the  Tartar  horse  ;  and  Europe  is  secure  from  any 
future  irruption  of  Barbarians ;  since,  before  they  can  con- 
quer, they  must  cease  to  be  barbarous.  Their  gradual  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  war  would  always  be  accompanied, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Russia,  with  a  pro- 
portionable improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  civil 
policy  ;  and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  place  among 
the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  fallacious, 
there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and 
hope.  The  discoveries  of  ancient  and  modern  navigators, 
and  the  domestic  history,  or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations,  represent  the  human  savage^  naked  both  in  mind 
and  body,  and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost 
of  language.^*^  From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps  the 
primitive  and  universal  state  of  man,  he  has  gradually  arisen 
to  command  the  animals,  to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse 
the  ocean,  and  to  measure  the  heavens.  His  progress  in  the 
improvement  and  exercise  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  facul- 
ties ^^  has  been  irregular  and  various;  infinitely  slow  in  the 
beginning,  and  increasing  by  degrees  with  redoubled  veloc- 
ity: ages  of  laborious  ascent  have  been  followed  by  a  mo- 
ment of  rapid  downfall ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the 
globe  have  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet 
the  experience  of  four  thousand  years  should  enlarge  our 
hopes,  and  diminish  our  apj^rehensions  :  we  cannot  deter- 
mine to  what  height  the  human  species  may  aspire  in  their 
advances  towards  perfection ;  but  it   may  safely    be   pre- 

100,000  boulets  ;  106,000  cartouches  d'une  fapon,  et  300,000  d'liiie  autre  ;  21,000 
bombes  ;  27,7n0  grenadtjs,  15,0i)0  sacs  i  terre,  30,000  instruments  pour  la  pionnage; 
l,200,'i(i0  livres  de  poadre.  Ajoutez  k  ces  inuuitions,  le  plomb,  le  far,  et  le  fer- 
blauc,  les  cordages,  tout  ce  qui  sert  aux  miueurs,  le  souphre,  le  salpetre,  les 
outils  de  toute  espece.  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tous  ces  preparatifs  de 
destruction  sufliroient  pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  fleurir  la  plus  nonibreuse 
colonic.     Voltaire,  Si(iclede  Louis  XIV.  c.  xx.  in  his  Works,  torn.  xi.  p.  391. 

1"  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  tedious,  tasK,  to  produce  the  authorities  of 
poets,  philosophers  and  liistorians.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  apiteal- 
ing  to  the  decisive  a)Kl  authentic  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  i.  pp. 
11,  12, 1.  iii  p.  184.  &€.,  edit.  Wesseling).  The  Icthyophagi,  who  in  his  time  wan- 
d'^red  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  natives  of 
New  Holland  (I)ampier's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pj).  4G4-409).  Fancy,  or  perliaps  reason, 
may  still  suppose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below  the  level  of 
these-  ravages,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  inslruments. 

11  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Goguet,  de  I'Orlglne  dea 
Loix,  des  Arts,  et  des  Sciences.  He  traces  from  fattts,  or  conjectures  (torn.  i.  pp. 
147-337,  edit.  12mo.),  the  lirst  and  the  most  difficult  steps  of  human  inveutioxi. 
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sumed,  that  no  people,  unless  the  face  of  nature  is  changed, 
will  relapse  into  their  original  barbarism.  The  improve- 
ments of  society  may  be  viewed  under  a  threefold  aspect. 
1.  The  poet  or  philosopher  illustrates  his  age  and  country 
by  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind  ;  but  those  superior  powers 
of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spontaneous  productions  ; 
and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero,  or  Newton,  would  ex- 
cite less  admiration,  if  they  could  be  created  by  the  will  of 
a  prince,  or  the  lessons  of  a  23receptor.  2.'  The  benefits  of  law 
and  policy,  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of  arts  and  sciences, 
are  more  solid  and  permanent :  and  many  individuals  may  be 
qualified,  by  education  and  discipline,  to  promote,  in  their  re- 
spective stations,  the  interest  of  the  community.  But  this  gen- 
eral order  is  the  effect  of  skill  and  labor :  and  the  complex  ma- 
chinery may  be  decayed  by  time,  or  injured  by  violence.  3. 
Fortunately  for  mankhid,  the  more  useful,  or  at  least,  more 
necessary  arts,  can  be  performed  without  superior  talents, 
or  national  subordination  ;  without  the  powers  of  one^  or  the 
union  of  many.  Each  village,  each  family,  each  individual, 
must  always  possess  both  ability  and  inclination  to  perpet- 
uate the  use  of  fire  ^^  and  of  metals  ;  the  propagation  and 
service  of  domestic  animals ;  the  methods  of  hunting  and 
fishing  ;  the  rudiments  of  navigation  ;  the  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  or  other  nutritive  grain  ;  and  the  simple  prac- 
tice of  the  mechanic  trades.  Private  genius  and  public  in- 
dustry may  be  extirpated  ;  but  these  hardy  plants  survive 
the  tempest,  and  strike  an  everlasting  root  into  the  most  un- 
favorable soil.  The  splendid  days  of  Augustus  and  Trajan 
were  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance ;  and  the  Barbarians 
subverted  the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome.  But  the  scythe, 
the  invention  or  emblem  of  Saturn, ^^  still  continued  annually 
to  mow  the  harvests  of  Italy  ;  and  the  human  feasts  of  the 
Lasstrigons  "  have  never  been  renewed  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce,  and 
religious  zeal  have  diffused,  among  the  savages  of  the  Old 

12  It  18  certain,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  liave  been  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  tire.  Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Utaheite,  who  are  destitute  of  metals, 
have  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable  of  sustaining  the  action  of  lire, 
and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the  liquids  which  they  contain. 

1'  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Rom.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  275.  Macrob,  "Saturnal.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  152, 
edit.  London.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  wovshii))  in  a  ship,  may 
indicate,  that  the  savage  coast  of  Latium  was  first  discovered  and  civilized  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

J*  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embellislied  the 
tales  of  fearful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transfonued  the  cannibals  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 
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;i:id  New"  World,  these  inestimable  gifts :  they  have  been 
successively  propagated  ;  they  can  never  be  lost.  We  may 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  pleasing  conclusion,  that  every 
age  of  the  world  has  increased,  and  still  increases,  the  real 
wealth,  the  hajjphiess,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  vir- 
tue, of  the  human  race.^^ 

1''  The  merit  of  discovery  lias  too  often  been  stained  with  avarice,  cruelty,  and 
finatioism  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced  the  communication  of 
diS'?':ise  and  prejudice.  A  singular  exception  is  due  to  the  virtue  of  our  own 
times  and  country.  The  five  great  voyages,  successively  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mand of  his  present  Majesty,  were  inspired  by  the  pure  and  generous  love  of 
science  and  of  mankind.  Tlie  same  prince,  adapting  his  benefactions  to  the 
different  stages  of  society,  has  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  his  capital  ;  and 
has  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  the  vegetables  and  animals  most 
useful  to  human  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ZENO    AND    ANA  ST  ASIUS,  EMPERORS    OF    THE    EAST. BIRTH, 

EDUCATION,    AND     FIRST    EXPLOITS     OF     THEODORIC     THE 

OSTROGOTH. HIS  INVASION  AND    CONQUEST    OF    ITALY. 

THE    GOTHIC    KINGDOM    OF    ITALY. STATE  OF  THE  WEST. 

MILITARY     AND     CIVIL     GOVERNMENT. THE      SENATOR 

BOETHIUS. LAST    ACTS    AND    DEATH    OF    THEODORIC. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  an 
interval  of  fifty  years,  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian, 
is  faintly  marked  by  the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  an- 
nals of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin,  who  successively 
ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  During  the  same 
period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished  under  the  government 
of  a  Gothic  king,  who  might  have  deserved  a  statue  among 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent 
ol the  royal  line  oTThe^HalJ,^  was  born  in  the-^etghfcoi^ 
hood  of  ^^enna"*Twoyears  after  the  death  of  Attila.f  A 
recent  victory  had  restored  the  independence  of  the  Ostro- 
goths; and  the  three  brothers,  Walamir,  Theodemir,  and 
Widimir,  who  ruled  that  warlike  nation  with  united  coun- 
sels, had  separately  pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile 
though   desolate  province    of   Pannonia.      The    Huns   still 

1  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  e.  13,  14.  pp.  629,  639,  edit.  Grot.)  has  drawn  the 
pedigree  of  Theodoric  from  Gapt.  one  of  the  Arises  or  Demigods,  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Domitian.  Cassiodorus,  the  first  who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the 
Ama1i  (Viriar.  viii.  5,  ix.  25,  x.  2  xi.  1~),  reckons  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  as  the 
xviith  in  descent.  Peringsciold  (the  Swedish  commentator  of  Cochlo^us,  Vit. 
Theodoric.  p.  271.  &c.,  Stockholm,  1699)  labors  to  connect  this  genealogy  with  the 
legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country.* 

2  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Pelso  (Nieusiedler-see),  near  Car- 
nuntnm,  almost  oh  the  same  spot  where  Mai'cus  Antoninus  composed  his  medita- 
tions (Jornandes,  c.  .52.  p.  659.  Severin.  Pannonia  lUustrata,  p.  22.  Cellarius, 
Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  350). 


*  Amala  was  a  name  of  hereditary  sanctity  and  honor  among  the  Ostrogoths. 
It  enters  into  the  names  of  Amalaberga,  Amala  suintha  (swinthei  means 
strength),  Amalafred,  Amalarich.  In  the  poem  of  the  Nibehingen,  written  three 
hnndred  years  later,  the  Ostrogoths  are  called  the  Amilungen.  According  to 
Wachter  it  means,  unstained,  from  the  primative  a,  and  malo  a  stain.  It  is  pure 
Sanscrit,  Amala.  immaculatus.     Schlegel.  Indische  Bibliothek,  1.  p.  2.')3. — M. 

t  The  date  of  Theodoric's  birth  is  not  accurately  determined.  We  can  hardly 
err.  obscves  IManso.  in  placing  it  between  the  years  453  and  456.  Mango,  Ges- 
cliichte  des  Ost  Gothischeu  Reichs,  p.  14— M. 
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threatened  their  revolted  subjects,  but  their  hasty  attack  was 
repelled  by  the  single  forces  of  Walaniir,  and  the  news  of 
his  victory  reached  the  distant  camp  of  Jiis  brother  in  the 
same  auspicious  moment  that  the  favorite  concubine  of  Theo- 
demir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir,  ffn  the  eighth  year 
of  his  age,  Theodoric  was  reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father 
to  the  public  interest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  wliich  Leo, 
emperor  of  the  East,  had  consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual 
subsidy  of  three  hundred  ])ounds  of  gold.  The  Voyal  host- 
age was  educated  at  Constantinople  with  caie  and  tender- 
ness. His  body  was  foimed  to  all  the  exercises  of  war,  his 
mind  was  expanded  by  the  liabits  of  liberal  conversation  ; 
he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  most  f^kilful  masters  ;  but 
he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  so  ignmiant 
di(i  h^^lways  remain,  oj  the  lirst  elements  of  "science,  that  a 
rude  marFwas  contrived  to  repi-esent  the  signnture  of  the 
illiterate  king  of  Italy.^  J  As  soon  as  he  hnd  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  lestored  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
whom  the  emperor  asi)ired  to  gain  by  liberality  and  confi- 
dence. Walamir  had  fallen  in  b.-ttle  ;  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  Wiclimir,  had  led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an 
army  of  Barbarians,  and  the  whole  nation  acknowledged 
for  their  king  the  father  of  Theodoric.  His  ferocious  sub- 
jects admired  the  strength  and  stature  of  their  young  prince  ;* 
and  he  soon  convinced  them  tliat  he  had  not  degenerated 
from  the  valor  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  of  six  thousand 
volunteers,  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adventures, 
descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum,  or  Belgrade, 
and  soon  returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sarma- 
tian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished  and  slain.  Such  triumphs, 
however,  were  productive  only  of  fame,  and  the  invincible 
Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the  want  of 
clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  desert 
their  Pannonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance  into 

3  The  four  first  letters  of  liis  name  (©EOA)  were  inscribed  on  a  gold  plate,  and 
when  it  was  fixed  on  the  paper,  tlie  kinjif  drew  his  pen  though  the  intervals 
(Anonym.  Valesian.  ad  calcem  Amm.  Marcellin.  p.  722).  This  authentic  fact, 
with  tiie  testimony  of  Procoinus,  or  at  leasi  of  the  contemporary  Goths(Gothic.  1. 
i.  c.  2,  p.  311),  far  outweighs  the  vague  pi:aises  of  Ennodius  (Sirniond.  Opera,  torn, 
i.  p.  159G)  and  Theophanes  (Chronogiaph.  p.  112).*= 

*  Statiira  est  qu£e  resignet  proceritate  regTianteni  (Ennodius,  p.  1614).  The 
bishop  of  Pavia(I  mean  tlie  ecclesiastic  who  wished  to  be  a  bishop)  then  proceeds 
to  celebrate  the  complexion,  eye?,  hands,  &c.,  of  his  sovereign. 


*  Le  Beau  and  his  Commentator,  M.  St.  Martin,  support,  though  with  no  very 
gatisfactory  evidence,  the  opposite  opinion.  But  LtndMahon  (Life  of  Belisarii'8, 
p.  19),  urges  the  much  stronger  argument,  the  Byzantine  education  of  Theodoric. 
— M, 
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the  warm  and  wealthy  neighborhood  of  tlie  Byzantine  court, 
wliich  ah'eady  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury  ho  many  bands 
of  confederate  Goths.  After  proving",  by  some  acta  of  hos- 
tility, that  they  could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome, 
enemies,  the  Ostrogoths  sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconcilia- 
tion and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands  and  money, 
and  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
under  the  command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  after  his 
father's  death  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.^ 

A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  have  de- 
spised the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Koman 
purple,  without  any  endowments  of  mind  or  body,  without 
any  advantages  of  royal  birth,  or  superior  qualifications. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Theodosian  line,  the  choice  of  Pul- 
cheria  and  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure 
by  the  characters  of  Marcian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these 
princes  confirmed  and  dishonored  his  reign  by  the  pei'fidious 
murder  of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too  rigorously  exacted 
the  debt  of  gratitude  and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of 
Leo  and  of  the  East  was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infant 
grandson,  the  son  of  his  daugrhter  Ariadne  ;  and  her  Isaurian 
husband,  the  fortunate  Trascalisseus,  exchanged  that  bar- 
barous sound  for  the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  After 
the  decease  of  the  elder  Leo,  he  aj^proached  with  unnatural  re- 
spect the  throne  of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the 
second  rank  in  the  empire,  and  soon  excited  the  public  sus- 
picion on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  young  col- 
league, whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the  success  of 
his  ambition.  But  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled 
by  female  influence,  and  agitated  by  female  passions  :  and 
Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  claiming  his  empire  as  her  own, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  worthless 
and  ungrateful  servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed 
the  sceptre  of  the  East.^  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt 
in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fied  with  precipitation  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Isauria,  and  her  brother  Basiliscus,  already  infamous 
by  iiis  African  expedition,'^  was  unanimously  proclaimed  by 
thci  servile  senate.     But  the  redgn  of  the  usurper  was  short 

5  Tlie  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodoric,  are  found  in 
Jornandes  (c.  52-56,  pp.  G89-69G  and  Malchus  (Excerpt.  Legat.  pp.  78-80),  who 
erroneously  styles  him  tlie  son  of  Walamir. 

(s  Theopiianes  (p.  Ill)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  sacred  letters  to  the  provinces  : 

tcrre    oxt    tj    ^acriKeiov    y')fj.eTeo6v  etrri       *      *      *      ^al    otti    7j'poxctp'»)cra5xc0a  /Sarr^Xea 

Tpacr -aAAiTa^oi/,  &c.    Such  female  pretensions  would  have  astonished  the  slaves 
of  the  jirsi  Caesars. 
7  Vol.  iii.  pp.  50i-508. 
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and  turbulent.  Basiliscus  presumed  to  assassinate  the  lover 
of  his  sister  ;  he  dared  to  offend  the  lover  of  his  wife,  tlie 
vain  and  insolent  Harniatius,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic 
luxury,  affected  the  dress,  the  demeanor,  and  the  surname 
of  Achilles.*  By  the  conspiracy  of  the  malecontents,  Zeno 
was  recalled  from  exile;  the  armies,  the  caj)ital,  the  person, 
of  Basiliscus,  were  betrayed  ;  and  his  whole  family  was  con- 
demned to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and  hunger  by  the  inhu- 
m.m  conqueror,  who  wanted  courage  to  encounter  or  to  for- 
give his  enemies.*  The  haughty  s|>irit  of  Verina  was  still 
incapable  of  submission  or  repose.  She  provoked  the  enmity 
of  a  favorite  general,  embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  was 
disgraced,  created  a  new  emperor  in  Syria  and  Egypt,t 
raised  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  persisted  to 
the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless  rebellion,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted  by 
Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicians.  While  the  East 
was  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ariadne 
was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and 
fidelity  ;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after 
his  restoration,  she  implored  his  clemency  in  favor  of  her 
mother.  On  the  decease  of  Zeno,  Ariadne,  the  daughter, 
the  mother,  and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her  hand 
and  the  Imj^erial  title  to  Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of 
the  palace,  who  survived  his  elevation  above  twenty-seven 
years,  and  whose  character  is  attested  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  people,  "  Reign  as  you  have  lived  !  "  ®  $ 

Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  profusely 
lavished  by  Zeno  on   the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  the  rank 

8  Snklas,  torn.  i.  pp.  .332,  .333.  erlit.  Kuster. 

»  The  coiiteniporHiy  histories  of  Malolms  and  Candidns  are  lost;  but  some 
extracts  or  fragments  have  been  saved  by  Photins  (Ixxviii.  Ixxix.  pp.  100-102). 
Constantine  Porpliyrogenitiis  (Excerpt-  Leg.  pp.  78-97,  and  in  various  articles  of 
the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  Tlie  Chronicles  of  Marcellinns  (Imago  Hi.«tori:e)  are 
originals  from  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Aiiastasius  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge, 
almost  for  tlie  last  time,  my  obligations  to  the  large  and  accurate  colJections  of 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  pp.  472-652). 


*  Joannes  Lydus  accuses  Zeno  of  timidity,  or,  rather,  of  cowardice ;  he 
purchased  an  ignominious  peace  from  the  enemies  of  tlie  empire,  wliom  he 
dared  not  meet  in  battle;  and  employed  his  whole  time  at  home  in  contiscations 
and  executions.     Lydus,  de  Magist.  iii.  45,  p.  2;ho.— M. 

t  Named  Illus.  — M. 

t  The  Panegyric  of  Procopius  of  Gaza  (edited  by  Villoison  in  liis  Anecdota 
Graeca,  and  reprinte<l  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians  by  Niebuhr, 
in  tlie  same  vol.  with  Dexippus  and  Eunapius,  viii.  pp.  488,516).  was  unknown 
to  Gibbon.  It  is  vague  and  pedantic,  and  contains  few  facts.  The  same  criti- 
cism will  apply  to  ilie  poetical  panegyric  of  Priscian.  edited  from  the  MS.  of 
Bobbio  by  Aug.  Mai.  Priscian,  the  grammarian,  Niebuhr  argues  from  this  work, 
must  have  beeai  bora  in  the  African,  not  iu  either  of  the  Asiatic  Ca^sarcas.  Pref. 
p.  xi.— M. 
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of  patrician  and  consul,  the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops, 
an  equestrian  statue,  a  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  of  many 
thousand  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a 
rich  and  honorable  wife.  As  long  as  Theodoric  conde- 
scended to  serve,  he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity 
the  cause  of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid  march  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  Zeno ;  and  in  the  second  revolt,  the 
Walamirs,  as  they  were  called,  pursued  and  pressed  the 
Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy  victory  to  the  Imperial 
troops. ^^  But  the  faithful  servant  was  suddenly  converted 
into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  spread  the  flames  of  war  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic  ;  many  flourishing  cities  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of  Thrace  was  almost 
extirpated  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Goths,  who  deprived 
their  captive  peasants  of  the  right  hand  that  guided  the 
plough. ^^  On  such  occasions,  Theodoric  sustained  the  loud 
and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude,  and  of 
insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by  the  hard 
necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned,  not  as  the  monarch, 
but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose  spirit  was 
unbroken  by  slavery,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary 
insults.  Their  poverty  was  incurable  ;  since  the  most  lib- 
eral donatives  Wvsre  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and 
the  most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their  hands ;  they 
despised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials  ;  and 
wdien  their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced 
the  familiar  resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the 
wish  of  Theodoric  (such  at  least  was  his  declaration)  to  lead 
a  peaceful,  obscure,  obedient  life  on  the  confines  of  Scythia, 
till  the  Byzantine  court,  by  splendid  and  fallacious  prom- 
ises, seduced  him  to  attack  a  confederate  tribe  of  Goths, 
wdio  had  been  engaged  in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.  He 
marched  from  his  station  in  Maesia,  on  the  solemn  assur- 
ance that,  before  he  reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a 
plentiful  convoy  of  provisions,  and  a  reenforcement  of  eight 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  while  the  legions 
of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to  second  his  opera- 
tions. These  measures  were  disappointed  by  mutual  jeal- 
ousy.    As  he  advanced  into  Thrace,  the  son   of  Theodcmir 

1"  In  ipsis  congressionjs  tuje  forihns  cessit  invasor,  cum  proftufn  per  te  sceptra 
reddereutur  de  salute  dubitauti.  Ennodius  then  proceeds  (pp.  1596,  1597,  torn.  i. 
Sirmond.)  to  transport  his  hero  (on  a  flying  dragon?)  into  .-Eihiopia,  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  The  evidence  of  tlie  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  717)  Liberatus 
(Brev.  Eutycli.  c.  25,  p-  118),  and  'J'heophanes(p.  112),  is  more  sober  and  rational. 

11  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Triarian  Goths,  less  bar- 
barous, as  it  should  seem,  than  the  Walamirs ;  but  the  son  of  Theodemir  i9 
cbaxged  with  the  ruin  of  many  Konian  cities (Malchus.  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  96). 
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found  an  inhospitable  solitude,  and  his  Gothic  followers, 
with  a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of  mules,  and  of  Avagons,  Avere 
betrayed  by  their  guides  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of 
Mount  Sondis,  where  he  was  assaulted  by  the  arms  and  in- 
vectives of  Theodoric  the  son  of  Triarius.  From  a  neigh- 
boring height,  his  artful  rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the 
WalamirSy  and  branded  their  leader  with  the  opprobrious 
names  of  child,  of  madman,  of  perjured  traitor,  the  enemy 
of  his  blood  and  nation.  "Are  you  ignorant,"  exclaimed 
the  son  of  Triarius,  "that  it  is  the  constant  policy  of  the 
Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths  by  each  other's  swords?  Are 
you  insensible  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will 
be  exposed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  re- 
venge? Where  are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own, 
whose  widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed 
to  thy  rash  ambition?  Where  is  the  wealth  which  thy  sol- 
diers ])ossessed  when  they  were  first  allured  from  their 
native  homes  to  enlist  under  thy  standard  ?  Each  of  them 
was  then  master  of  three  or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow 
thee  on  foot,  like  slaves,  through  the  deserts  of  Thrace ; 
those  men  who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring 
gold  with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and  as 
noble  as  thyself."  A  language  so  well  suited  to  the  temper 
of  the  Goths  excited  clamor  and  discontent ;  and  the  son  of 
Theodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  left  alone,  was  compelled 
to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Roman  perfidy.^'^  * 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmness 
of  Theodoric  were  equally  conspicuous  ;  whether  he  threat- 
ened Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  Goths, 
or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to  the  mountains  and  sea- 
coast  of  Epirus.  At  length  the  accidental  death  of  the  son 
of  Triarius  ^^  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans  had 

"  Jornandea  (c.  56.  57,  p.  696)  displays  the  services  of  Theodoric,  confesses  his 
rewards,  bat  dissembles  his  revolt,  of  which  such  curious  details  have  been  pre- 
served by  Malchus  (Excerpt.  Legat,  pp.  78-97).  Marcellinus,  a  domestic  of 
Justinian,  under  whose  ivtli  consularship  (A.  D.  534)  he  composed  his  Chronicle 
(^cali^er,  Thesaurus  Temporuni,  P.  ii.  pp.  34-57),  betrays  his  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion :  in  Grseciam  debacchantem  *  *  *  Zenonis  muniticenlia  pene  pacatus  *  *  * 
beneficiis  iiunquam  satiatus.  &c. 

1^  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him  against  the 
poiu*  of  a  spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on  a  wagon  (Marcellin.  in 
Chron.  Evagrius,  1.  iii.  c.  25). 


*  Gibbon  has  omitted  much  of  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine 
court  with  the  two  Theodorics.  The  weak  emperor  attempted  to  play  them  one 
against  the  other,  and  was  himself  in  turn  insulted,  and  the  empire  ravaged,  by 
both.  The  details  of  successive  alliance  and  revolt,  of  hostility  and  of  union, 
between  the  two  Gothic  chieftains,  to  dictate  terms  to  the  emperor,  may  be  found 
lu  Malchus.— M. 
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been  so  anxious  to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  court  sub- 
scribed an  ignominious  and  oppressive  treaty.^*  The  senate 
had  already  declared,  that  it  Avas  necessary  to  choose  a 
party  among  the  Goths,  since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the 
support  of  their  united  forces  ;  a  subsidy  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  with  the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  were  required  for  the  least  considerable  of  their 
armies ;  ^^  and  the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not  the  empire 
but  the  emperor,  enjoyed,  besides  the  privilege  of  rapine,  an 
annual  pension  of  live  thousand  pounds.  The  sagacious 
mind  of  Theodoric  soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the 
Romans,  and  suspected  by  the  Barbarians  :  he  understood 
the  popular  murmur,  that  his  subjects  were  exposed  in  their 
frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while  their  king  was 
dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece,  and  he  prevented  the 
painful  alternative  of  encountering  the  Goths,  as  the  cham- 
pion, or  of  leading  them  to  the  field,  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno. 
Embracing  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  courage  and  ambi- 
tion, Theodoric  addressed  the-  emperor  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Although  your  servant  is  maintained  in  afiluence 
by  your  liberalty,  graciously  listen  to  the  wishes  of  my 
heart !  Italy,  tl»e  inheritance  of  your  predecessors,  and 
Rome  itself,  the  head  and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fluctu- 
ate under  the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the  mer- 
cenary. Direct  me,  with  my  national  troops,  to  march 
against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall,  you  will  be  relieved  from  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  friend  :  if,  with  the  divine  per- 
mission, I  succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your  name,  and  to  your 
glory,  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  part  of  the  republic  de- 
livered from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  The  proposal 
of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had  been  suggested, 
by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms  of  the  commission, 
or  grant,  appear  to  have  been  expressed  with  a  prudent 
ambiguity,  which  might  be  explained  by  the  event ;  and  it 
Avns  left  doubtful,  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should 
reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally,  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  East.^^ 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffused 

^*  See  Ma]chu8  (p-  d\)  and  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  o,  35). 

"■•  Mah'hus,  p.  85.  In  a  single  action,  which  was  described  by  the  skill  and 
discipline  of  Sabinian,  Theodoric  could  lose  5000  men. 

i<5  Jornandes  (c.  57,  pp.  696.  fi97)  has  abrid-ed  the  great  history  of  Cassiodorus. 
See.  compare,  and  reconcile  Procopin.s  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.),  the  Valesian  Fragment 
(p.  718),  Theophanes  (p.  113),  and  IVIarcellinus  (in  Chron.). 
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a  universal  ardor;  the   Walamirs  were  multiplied  by  the 
Gothic  swarms  already  engaged  in  the  service,  or  seated  in 
the  provinces,  of  the  emi:)ire  :  and  each  bold  Barbarian,  who 
had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient 
to  seek,  through  the  most  perilous   adventures,  the  posses- 
sion of  such  enchanting  objects.     The  marcli  of  Theodoric 
must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an   entire  people ; 
the  wives  and  chiklren  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and 
most  precious  effects,  were  carefully  transported;  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  fol- 
lowed the  camp,  by  the  loss  of  two  thousand  wagons,  wliich 
had  been  sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of  Epirus. 
For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the  magazines 
of  corn  which  was  ground  in  portable  mills  by  the  hands  of 
their  women  ;  on   the   milk  and  flesh   of  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  on  the  casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and   upon  the 
contributions  which  they  might  impose  on  all  who  should 
presume  to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to  refuse  tlieir  friendly 
assistance.     Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  danger,  and  almost  to  tlie  distress,  of  famine, 
in  a  march  of  seven  hundred  miles,  which  had  been  under- 
taken in  the  depth  of  a  rigorous  winter.     Since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  power,  Dacia  and  Pannonia  no  longer  exhibited 
the  rich  prospect  of  populous  cities,  well-cultivated  fields, 
and  convenient  highways  :  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  deso- 
lation was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepida?, 
and    Sarmatians,  who  had  occupied  the  vacant  ])rovince, 
were  prompted  by  their  native  fierceness,  or  the  solicitations 
of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy.     In   many 
obscure  though  bloody  battles,  Theodoric   fought   and  van- 
quished ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  skil- 
ful conduct  and  persevering  courage,  he  descended  from  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  displayed   his  invincible  banners   on  the 
confines  of  Italy." 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already 
occupied  the  advantageous  and  well-known  post  of  the 
River  Sontius,  near  the  ruins  of  Aquileia,  at  the  liead  of  a 
powerful  host,  whose  independent  kings  ^^  or  leaders  dis- 
dained the  duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  de- 

^7  Theodoric's  inarch  is  supplied  and  illustrated  by  Ennodius  (pp.  1598-1002) 
when  the  bombast  of  the  oration  is  translated  into  the  lajiguagc  of  common 
sense. 

i«  Tot  reges.  &c.  (Ennodius,  p.  1692).  We  must  recollect  how  much  the  royal 
title  was  multiplied  and  degraded,  and  that  the  mercenaries  of  Italy  were  the 
fragments  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 
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lays.  No  sooner  had  Theocloric  gained  a  short  repose  and 
refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavahy,  than  he  boldiy  attacked 
the  fortifications  of  the  enemy ;  the  Ostrogoths  showed 
more  ardor  to  acquire,  than  the  mercenaries  to  defend,  tlie 
lands  of  Italy  ;  and  the  reward  of  the  first  victory  was  tlie 
possession  of  the  Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Verona.  In  the  neighborhood  of  tliat  city,  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army, 
reenforced  in  its  numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage: 
the  contest  was  more  obstinate,  but  the  event  was  still  more 
decisive  ;  Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to 
Milan,  and  the  vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror 
with  loud  acclamations  of  respect  and  fidelity.  But  their 
want  either  of  constancy  or  of  faith  soon  exposed  him  to 
the  most  imminent  danger ;  his  vanguard,  with  several 
Gothic  counts,  which  had  been  rashly  intrusted  to  a  de- 
serter, was  betrayed  and  destroyed  near  Faenza  by  his 
double  treachery ;  Odoacer  again  appeared  master  of  the 
field,  and  the  invader,  strongly  intrenched  in  his  camp  of 
Pavia,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the 
Visigoths  of  Gaul.  In  the  course  of  this  History,  the  most 
voracious  appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated  ;  nor 
can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect  materials 
do  not  afford  a  more  ample  narrative  of  the  distress  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  fierce  conflict,  which  was  finally  decided  by  the 
abilities,  experience,  and  valor  of  the  Gothic  king.  Im* 
mediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  he  visited  the  tent  of 
his  mother  ^^  and  sister,  and  requested,  that  on  a  day,  the 
most  illustrious  festival  of  his  life,  they  would  adorn  him 
w^ith  the  rich  garments  which  they  had  worked  with  their 
own  hands.  "Our  glory,"  said  he,  "is  mutual  and  in- 
separable. You  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother  of 
Theodoric  ;  and  it  becomes  me  to  prove,  that  I  am  the 
genuine  offspring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my 
descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Tlieodemir  was  in- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who  esteem- 
ed their  sons'  honor  far  above  their  safety  ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  in  a  desperate  action,  when  Theodoric  himself 
was  hurried  along  by   the   torrent  of  a  flying  crowd,  she 

"  SeeEimodius,  pp.  1603,  1094.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's  presence,  could 
mention  and  praise  his  mother,  we  may  conclude  tliat  the  magnanimity  of  Theo- 
doric was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  reproaches  of  concubine  and  bastard.* 


*  Gibbon  here  assumes  that  the  mother  of  Theodoric  was  the  coucubine  of 
Theodemir,  which  ho  leaves  doubtful  in  the  text.— M. 
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boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  and,  by  her 
generous  reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the  swords  of  the 
enemy. ^° 

From  the  Alps  to  the^ extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  the  Vandal  ambassadors 
suiTcndered  the  Island  of  Sicily,  as  a  lawful  appendage  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  accepted  as  the  deliverer  of  Rome 
by  the  senate  and  people,  who  had  shut  their  gates  against 
the  flying  usurper.^^  Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  art  and  nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three 
years ;  and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried  slaughter 
and  dismay  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  destitute  of 
provisions  and  hopeless  of  relief,  that  unfortunate  monarch 
yielded  to  the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the  clamors  of  his 
soldiers.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  by  the  bishop 
of  Ravenna ;  the  Ostrogoths  Were  admitted  into  the  city, 
and  the  hostile  kings  consented,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  to  rule  with  equal  and  undivided  authority  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy.  The  event  of  such  an  agreement  may  be 
easily  foreseen.  After  some  days  had  been  devoted  to  the 
semblance  of  joy  and  friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  banquet,  was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the 
command,  of  his  rival.  Secret  and  effectual  orders  had  been 
previously  despatched ;  the  faithless  and  rapacious  merce- 
naries, at  the  same  moment,  and  without  resistance,  were 
universally  massacred  ;  and  the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Goths,  with  the  tardy,  reluctant,  ambigu- 
ous consent  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  The  design  of  a 
conspiracy  was  imputed,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  to 
the  prostrate  tyrant ;  but  his  innocence,  and  the  guilt  of  his 
conqueror,^^  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  advantageous 
treaty  which  force  would  not  sincerely  have  granted,  nor 

20  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modern  but  respectable  authority  of  Sigo- 
nius  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  580.  De  Occident.  Imp.  1.  xv.)  :  his  words  are  curioiit  : 
"Would  you  return?"  &c.  She  presented  and  almost  displayed  the  original 
recess.* 

21  Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xv,,  a  Roman  history  from  Janus  to  the  ixth  century,  an 
Epitome  of  Eutropiiis,  Paulas  Diaconus,  and  Theophanes,  which  Muratori  has 
published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library  (Script.  Kerum  Italicarum,  torn. 
i.  p.  100). 

22  Procopius  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  approves  himself  an  impartial  skeptic  ;  ^a.&'i.  *  * 
fioAepw  Tpo7ru>  e*cTei(/e.  Cassiodorus  (in  Chron.)and  Ennodius  (p.  1G04)  are  loyal  and 
credulous,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  718)  may  justify  their 
belief.  Marcellinus  spits  the  venom  of  a  Greek  subject— perjuriis  illectus,  inter- 
fectusque  est  (in  Chron.). 


♦The  authority  of  Sigonius  would  scarcely  have  weighed  with  Gibbon  except 
for  an  indecent  anecdote.  1  have  a  recollection  of  a  similar  story  iu  some  of  the 
Italian  wars. — M. 
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iceakness  have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy  of  power, 
and  the  mischiefs  of  discord,  may  suggest  a  more  decent 
apology,  and  a  sentence  less  rigorous  may  be  pronounced 
against  a  crime  which  was  neces^ry  to  introduce  into  Italy 
a  generation  of  public  felicity.  The  living  author  of  this 
felicity  was  audaciously  ])raised  in  his  own  presence  bv 
sacred  and  profane  orators ;  ^  but  history  (in  his  time  she 
was  mute  and  inglorious)  has  not  left  any  just  representa- 
tion of  the  events  which  displayed,  or  of  the  defects  which 
clouded,  the  virtues  of  Theodoric.^^  One  record  of  liis 
fame,  the  volume  of  public  epistles  composed  by  Cassiodorus 
in  the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained  more 
implicit  credit  than  it  seems  to  deserve.^  They  exhibit  the 
forms,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  his  government ;  and 
w^e  should  vainly  search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  senti- 
ments of  the  Barbarian  amidst  the  declamation  and  learning 
of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  precedents 
of  office,  and  the  vague  professions,  which,  in  every  court 
and  on  every  occasion,  compose  the  language  of  discreet 
ministers.  The  reputation  of  Theodoric  may  repose  with 
more  confidence  on  the  visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a 
reign  of  thirty-three  years  ;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his 
own  times,  and  the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his 
justice  and  humanity,  which  was  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodoric 
assigned  the  third  part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honorahhj  arraigned 
as  the  sole  injustice  of  his  life."*     And  even  this  act  may  be 

23  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at  INIilan  or 
Ravenna  in  the  yeai"S  507  or  5f)8  (Sinnond,  toni.  i.  p.  ol5).  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Pavia,  which  lie  held 
till  his  death  in  the  year  521.  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  toni.  v.  pp.  11-14.  See 
Saxii  Onomasticon.  torn.  ii.  p.  12), 

--'  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Procopius  and  the  Valesian 
Fragment,  which  was  discovered  by  Sinnond,  and  is  published  at  the  eisd  of 
AmmianuB  Marcelliims.  The  author's  name  is  unknown,  and  his  style  is  bar- 
barous;  but  in  his  various  facts  he  exhibits  the  knowledge,  without  the  passions, 
of  a  contemporary.  Tlie  president  Montesquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history 
of  Theodoric,  which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interesting  subject. 

25  The  best  edition  of  the  Varlarnm  Libvl  xii.  is  that  of  Job.  Garretius  (Koto- 
magi,  1G79,  in  0pp.  Cassiodor  2  vols-  in  fol.);  but  they  deserved  and  required 
such  an  editor  as  the  Marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who  thought  of  publishing  them  at 
Verona.  The  Barbara  Eleganza  (as  it  is  ingeni()usly  named  by  Tiraboschi)  is 
never  simple  and  seldom  perspicuous. 


*  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxvi.  vol.  iii.  p.  459,  &c.  — Manso  observes  that  this  di- 
vision was  conducted  Jiot  in  a  violent  and  irregular,  but  in  a  legal  and  orderly, 
manner.  The  Barbarian,  who  could  not  show  a  title  of  grant  from  the  officers  of 
Theodoric  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  a  prescriptive  right  of  thirty  years,  in 
case  he  had  obtained  the  property  before  the  Ostrogothic  conquest,  was  ejected 
from  the  estate.  He  conceives  that  estates  too  small  to  bear  division  paid  a  third 
of  tiieir  produce,— Geschicjjte  des  Ust  Gothiaclien  iieiches,  p.  82.— M. 
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fairly  justified  j  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  rights  of 
conquest,  the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  subsisting  a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  faitli  of  liis 
promises,  had  transported  themselves  into  a  distant  land.-^ 
Tinder  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of 
Italy,  the  Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  liostof  two 
hundred  thousand  men,-^  and  the  whole  amount  of  their 
families  may  be  computed  by  the  ordinary  addition  of 
women  and  children.  Their  invasion  of  property,  a  part  of 
which  must  have  been  already  vacant,  was  disguised  by  the 
generous  but  improper  name  of  /lospitahti/ /  these  unwel- 
come guests  were  irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
Italy,  and  the  lot  of  each  Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his 
birth  and  office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic 
wealth  which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  noble  and  plebeian  were  acknowledged ;  ^^  but 
the  lands  of  every  freeman  were  exempt  from  taxes,'*^  and 
he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  subject  only 
to  the  laws  of  his  country."^  Fashion,  and  even  convenience, 
soon  2-)ersuaded  the  conquerors  to  assume  the  more  elegant 
dress  of  the  natives,  but  they  still  persisted  in  the  use  of 
their  mother-tongue ;  and  their  contempt  for  tlie  Latin 
schools  was  applauded  by  Theodoric  himself,  who  gratified 
their  prejudices,  or  liis  own,  by  declaring,  that  the  child  who 
had  trembled  at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  look  upon  a 
sword-"*^  Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indigent 
Koman  to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were  insen- 
sibly relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian  ;  "^ 
but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
policy  of  a  monarch  who  perpetuated  the  separation  of  the 

-6  Proeopius.  Gothic,  1.  i.  c.  i.  Variarum,  ii.  isradei  (Verona lOustratn,  P.  i.  p. 
223)  exaggerates  the  injastice  of  the  (joths,  whom  lie  liated  as  an  Italian  iiobie. 
The  jilebeian  Muratori  crouches  under  their  oppression. 

27  Proeopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  421.  Ennodius  describes  (pp.  1G12,  1613)  the  mili- 
tary arts  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Goths. 

^^  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  lung  of  the  Vandals,  she  sailed  for 
Africa  with  a  guard  of  1000  iioble  Goths,  each  of  whom  w;i?  attended  by  live  armed 
followers  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8).  The  Gothic  nobility  must  have  been  as 
numerous  as  brave. 

2*  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty  (Var.  v.  30). 

31  Proeopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  2.  The  Komau  boys  learnt  the  language  (Yar.  viii. 
SI)  of  the  Goths.  Their  general  ignorance  is  not  destroyed  by  tJio  exceptions  of 
Amalasuntha,  a  female,  who  might  si  udy  without  shame,  or  of  Theodatus,  who^o 
learning  provoked  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  his  countrymen. 

SI  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience  :  "  Romanus  miser  imita- 
tur  Gotham  ;  iitutilis  (r/jr^.'^)  Gothus  imitatur  Romanum,"  (See  the  Fragment 
aad  Notes  of  Yaleaius,  p.  719.) 


♦  Manso  (p.  100)  quotes  two  passages  from  Cassiodorus  to  show  that  the  Goths 
were  not  exempt  from  t  .e  fiscal  claiius. — Cassiodor.  i.  19,  iv.  14.— M, 

YoL.  III.— 1:5 
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Italians  and  Goths  ;  reserving  the  former  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  service  of  war.  To  accomplish 
this  design,  he  studied  to  protect  his  industrious  subjects, 
and  to  moderate  the  violence,  without  enervating  the  valor, 
of  his  soldiers,  wdio  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence. 
They  held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  military  stipend : 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  were  prepared  to  march 
under  the  conduct  of  their  provincial  officers  ;  and  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several  quai-- 
ters  of  a  well-regulated  camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and 
of  the  frontiers  was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation  ;  and 
each  extraordinary  fatigue  was  recompensed  by  an  increase 
of  pay  and  occasional  donatives.  Theodoric  had  convinced 
his  brave  companions,  that  empire  must  be  acquired  and 
defended  by  the  same  arts.  After  his  example,  tliey  strove 
to  excel  in  the  use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the 
instruments  of  their  victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons, 
which  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the 
lively  image  of  Avar  was  displayed  in  the  daily  exercise  and 
annual  reviews  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  A  firm  though  gentle 
discipline  imposed  the  habits  of  modesty,  obedience  and 
temperance ;  and  the  Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the 
people,  to  reverv.^nce  the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of 
civil  society,  and  to  disclaim  the  barbarous  license  of  judi- 
cial combat  and  private  revenge.^^ 

Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  The- 
odoric had  spread  a  general  alarm.  But  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  satisfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of 
peace,  terror  was  changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted 
to  a  powerful  mediation,  Avhich  was  uniformly  employed  for 
the  best  pur])oses  of  reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civilizing 
their  manners.^^  The  ambassadors  who  resorted  to  Havenna 
from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired  his 
wisdom,  magnificence,^^  and  courtesy ;  and  if  he  sometimes 
accepted    either    slaves  or  arms,  white  horses    or  strange 

32  The  view  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  is  collected  from 
the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorus  (Vav.  i.  24.  40  ;  iii.  ?.,  24,  48  ;  iv.  13,  14;  v.  2C,  27  ;  viii. 
3,4,  25).  They  are  illustrated  by  the  learned  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xi. 
40-44,  Annotation  xiv,).* 

3^  See  the  clearness  and  rigor  of  his  negotiations  in  Ennodins  (p.  1607%  and 
Cassiodorus  (Var.  iii.  i,  2,  3,  4";  iv.  13  ;  v.  43,  44),  who  gives  the  dilTerent  styles  of 
friendship,  counsel,  expostulation,  <S:c. 

=^*  Even  of  his  table  (Var.  vi.  <))  and  palace  (vii.  H).  The  admiration  of  strangers 
is  represented  as  the  most  rational  motive  to  justify  these  vain  expenses,  and  to 
stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  officers  to  whom  these  provinces  were  intrusted. 


•  Compare  Manso,  Geschichte  des  Ost  Gothischen  Keiches,  p.  111.— M. 
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animals,  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  musician, 
admonislied  even  the  princes  of  Gaul  of  the  superior  art  and 
industry  of  his  Italian  subjects.  His  domestic  alliances,^^ 
a  wife,  two  daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the 
family  of  Theodoric  with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thuringians, 
and  contributed  to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the 
balance,  of  the  great  republic  of  the  West.^^  It  is  difficult 
in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and  Poland  to  pursue  the 
emigrations  of  the  Ileruli,  a  fierce  people  who  disdained  the 
use  of  armor,  and  who  condemned  their  widows  and  aged 
parents  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  cr  the 
decay  of  their  strength.^  The  king  of  these  savage  warriors 
solicited  the  friendshi])  of  Theodoric,  and  was  elevated  to 

S5  See  the  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with  the  Bur- 
guiidians(Var.  i.  45,  46),  with  tlie  Franks  (ii.  4o),  with  the  Thuringians  (iv.  \),  and 
with  the  Vandals  (v.  1) ;  each  of  these  epistles  ahords  some  curious  knowledge  of 
the  policy  an<l  nianneisof  the  Barbarians. 

3<i  His  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodorus  (Var.  iv.  1  ix.  1),  Jor- 
randes  (c.  58,  pp.  698,  69!)),  and  the  Valesian  Fragment  (pp.  720,  721).  Peace, 
honorable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of  Theodoric. 

37  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c. 
14),  and  the  yjatient  reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark  and  niinuie  researches  of 
M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  torn.  ix.  pp.  348-396).* 

38  Variarum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution  are  noticed 
by  Cassiodorus  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the  sentiments  of  the  Gothic 
king  into  tlie  language  of  Roman  eloquence. 

yJiOassiodorus,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  ^stians,  the  unlettered  savages  of 
the  Baltic  (Var.  v.  2;,  describes  the  amber  for  which  their  shores  have  ever  been 
famous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sun,  and  puriliedand  wafted  by  the 
waves.  When  that  singular  f^ubstance  is  analyzed  by  the  chemists,  it  jields  a 
vegetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid. 


*  Compare  Manso,  Ost  Gothische  Reich  Beylage,  vi.  Malte-Brun  brings  them 
from  Scandinavia  :  their  jiaraes,  the  only  remains  of  their  language,  are  Gothic. 
**  They  fought  almost  naked,  like  the  Icelandic  Berserkirs  :  their  bravery  was 
like  madness  ;  few  in  number,  they  were  mostly  of  royal  blood.  What  ferocity, 
what  unrestrained  license,  sullied  tbeir  victories  ]  The  Goth  respects  the  church, 
the  priests,  the  senate  ;  the  Heruli  mangle  all  in  a  general  massacre:  there  is  no 
pity  for  aga,  no  refuge  for  chastity.  Among  themselves  there  is  the  same  ferocity : 
the  sick  and  the  aged  are  put  to  death, at  their  own  request,  during  a  solemn  fes- 
tival ;  the  widow  ends  her  days  by  hanging  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadows 
her  husband's  tomb.  All  these  circumstances,  so  striking  to  a  mind  familiar  with 
Scandinavian  history,  lead  us  to  discover  among  the  Heruli  not  so  much  a  nation 
as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  bound  by  an  oath  to  live  and  die  together 
Avith  their  arms  in  their  hands-  Their  name,  sometimes  written  Heruli  or  Eruli, 
sometimes  Aeruli,  signified,  according  to  an  ancient  author  (Isid.  Hispal.  in  gloss. 
p.  24,  ad  calc.  Lex.  Philology  Martini,  11),  voblea,  and  appears  to  correspond  bet- 
ter with  the  Scandinavian  word  iarl  or  earl,  than  with  any  of  those  numerous 
derivations  proposed  by  etymologists."  Malte-Brun,  vol.i.  p.  400  (edit.  18.31).  Of 
all  the  Barbaiians  who' threw  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Iloman  empire,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Heruli.  They  seem  never  to  have  been 
very  powerful  as  a  iiation,  and  branches  of  them  are  found  in  countries  very  re- 
mote from  each  oilier.  In  my  opinion  they  belong  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  liavc  a 
close  aliinity  with  the  Scyrri  or  Hirri.  They  were,  possii  ly.  a  division  of  that 
nation.  They  are  often  mingled  and  confounded  with  the  Alani.  Thouf^h  bravo 
and  formidable,  they  were  never  numerous,  nor  did  they  found  any  state.— St. 
Llartin,  vol.  vi.  p.  ;:!75 — M,  Scliafarck  considers  them  descendants  of  the  Hirri, 
of  which  Heruli  is  a  diminutive.-— Slawische  Alterthumer,  1.  436.— M.  1845. 
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the  rank  of  his  son,  according  to  the  barbaric  rites  of  a  mili- 
tary  adoption.^^  From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  >^stians 
or  Livonians  Laid  their  offerings  of  native  amber  ^^  at  tlie 
feet  of  a  j^rince,  whose  fame  had  excited  them  to  undertake 
an  unknown  and  dangerous  journey  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  "With  the  country  ^'^  from  wlience  the  Gothic  nation 
derived  their  origin,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  friendly 
correspondence :  the  Italians  were  clothed  in  the  rich 
sables  ^^  of  Sweden  ;  and  one  of  its  sovereigns,  after  a  vol- 
untary or  reluctant  abdication,  found  a  hospitable  retreat  in 
the  palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  tlie 
thirteen  populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  of 
the  great  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to  which  the 
vague  appellation  of  Thule  has  been  sometimes  applied. 
Tliat  northern  region  was  peopled,  or  had  been  explored, 
as  high  as  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the 
natives  of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence  of  the 
sun  at  each  summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal 
period  of  forty  days.*'  The  long  night  of  his  absence  or 
death  was  the  mournful  season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till 
the  messengers,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  moimtain  tops, 
described  the  first  rays  of  returning  light,  and  proclaimed 
to  the  plain  below  the  festival  of  his  resurrection.*^ 

The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritorious 
example  of  a  Barbarian,  who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride 
of  victory  and  the  vigor  of  his  .nge.  A-  reign  of  three  and 
tjiirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  hostilities,  in  which  lie  was  sometimes  in- 
Ivolved,  were  speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct  of  his 
lieutenants,  the    discipline   of    his    troops,  the    arms  of   his 

*<>  Scanzia,  or  Thiile,  is  described  by  Jornandes  (c.  3,  pp.  filO-G13)  and  Procopius 
(Goth.  L  ii.  c.  15).  Neither  the  Goth  iior  the  Greek  had  vis-ited  the  country  ;  both 
had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their  exile  at  Kavenna  or  Constantinopic. 

*^  Sapherinaa  pelles.  In  the  time  of  Jornandes  they  inhabited  S ue ! han s,  Wio 
proper  Sweden  ;  but  that  beautiful  race  of  animals  has  gradually  been  driven  into 
the  eastern  parts  of  Sibena.  See  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  tom.  xiii.  pp.  309-313,  quarto 
edition);  Pennaiit(Systemof  Quadrupeds,  vol.  i.  pp.  322-328)  ;  Gmelin  (Hist.  Gen. 
des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  pp.  1:57,258) ;  and  Levesque  (Hist,  de  lUissie,  tom.  v.  pp. 
165,  1C6,  614,  515). 

*2  In  tho  system  or  romance  of  M.  Bailly  (Lettres  sur  les  Sciences  et  sur  I'At- 
lantide,  tom.'i.  pp.  24i)-L50,  tom.  ii.  pp.  11  i-13J)),  the  phoenix  of  the  Edda,  and  the 
annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and  U.-ii-is,  arc  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the 
absence  and  return  if  the  sun  in  the  Arctic  regions.  This  ingenious  writer  is  a 
worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Bulion  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  with- 
stand the  magic  of  their  philosophy. 

<•*  Ai-TTj  T«  fc)ouAtTai?r;  ixeyiarr)  tu)^  eopriov  e<xTi,  says  Procopius.  At  present  a  rude 
Manicheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the  Samoyedes  in  Greenland  and 
in  Lapland  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  pp.  508,  509,  torn.  xix.  pp.  105,  106,  527 
528) ;  yet,  according  to  Groti  is,  Sa.Tuojut;e  coelum  atque  astra  .ndora'.it,  numina 
haudaliig  iniquiora  (de  Kebus  Belgicis,  1.  iv.  p.  338,  folio  edition);  a  sentence 
which  Tacitus  would  not  have  did^jwuej. 
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allies,  and  even  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced, 
under  a  strong^  and  reo^ular  government,  the  improfitable 
countries  of  Khaitia,  Noricum,  Dnhnatia,  and  Pannonia, 
from  the  source  of  the  Danube  and  the  territory  of  the 
Bavarians,'*'*  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the  Gepida? 
on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  prudence  could  not  safely 
intrust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbulent 
neighbors;  and  his  justice  might  claim  the  lands  which  they 
oj^pressed,  either  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  father.  The  greatness  of  a  servant,  who  was 
named  perfidious  because  he  was  successful,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  ;  and  a  war  was  kindled 
on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the  i)rotection  which  the  Gothic 
king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  had  granted  to  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious 
by  his  own  and  father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  Romans;  and  the  provisions  and  arms,  which 
filled  alongtrain  of  wagons,  were  distributed  to  the  fiercest 
of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But  in  the  fields  of  Margus,  the 
eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns  ;  the  flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the  Ro- 
man armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed ;  and  such  was  the 
temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his  vic- 
torious troops,  that,  as  their  leader  had  not  given  the  signal 
of  pillage,  the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  untouched  at 
their  feet.^^  Exasperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine 
court  despatched  two  hundred  ships  and  eight  thousand  men 
to  plunder  the  sea-coast  of  Calabria  and  ^Apulia:  they 
assaulted  the  ancient  city  of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the 
trade  and  agriculture  of  a  happy  country,  and  sailed  back 
to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of  their  piratical  victory  over  a 
people  whom  they  still  presumed  to  consider  as  their  liom an 
brethren. ^^  Their  retreat  was  possibly  hastened  by  the 
activity  of  Theodoric;  Italy  was  covered   by  a  fleet  of  a 

"  See  the  Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  &c.,  torn.  ix.  pp.  255-273,  396-501.  The 
count  de  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Bavaria  :  a  liberal  curiosity 
prompted  his  inquires  into  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  that  curiosity  was 
the  fferm  of  twelve  respectable  volumes. 

*^  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  the  Illvricum,  in  Jornandos 
(c.  58,  p.  699) ;  Ennodius  (pp.  1G07-1G10)  ;  Marcellinus  (in  Cliron.  pp.  44,  47,  48); 
and  Cassiodorus  (in  Chron.  and  Var.  iii.  23,  5i),  iv.  13,  vii.  4,  24,  viii.  9,  10,  11,  21,  ix. 
8,9). 

*''•  I  cannot  forbear  tmnscribing  the  liberal  and  olapsic  stvle  of  Count  ]NTarooI- 
linns  ;  Konianus  comes  c!<)n)esti<-orui!i,  et  Hnsticiis  comes  pcliolariortim  cum  cen- 
tum ainiatis  navibns,  totideniqiu'  dromonibu.'*,  octo  millia  militnm  arnialoriun 
secnm  ferentibus,  ad  "ievastanda  Italia?  littoia  firocesserunt,  et  usque  ad  Taren- 
tum antiquissimam  civitiiiem  agj^ressi  sunt  ;  remensoqne  marl  i.i  lionestam  vic- 
loriam  qtiam  piratico  ausu  Kemani  ex  Romanis  rapuerunt,  Anastasio  C'a^sari  le- 
portarunt  (in  Chron.  p.  48).    See  Variar.  i.  16,  ii.  38. 
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thousand  light  vessels/'^  which  he  constructed  with  incred- 
ible despatch  ;  and  liis  firm  moderation  w^as  soon  rewarded 
by  a  solid  and  honorable  peace.  He  maintained,  with  a 
powerful  hand,  the  balance  of  the  West,  till  it  was  at 
length  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis,  and  although 
unable  to  assist  his  rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman,  the  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  he  saved  the  remains  of  his  family  and 
people,  and  checked  the  Franks  in  the  midst  of  their  vic- 
torious career.  I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or  repeat  ^* 
this  narrative  of  military  events,  the  least  interesting  of  the 
reign  of  Theodoric;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the 
Alemanni  were  protected,^^  that  an  inroad  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  tlie  conquest  of  Aries 
and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication  with  the  Visi- 
goths, who  revered  him  as  their  national  protector,  and  as 
the  guardian  of  his  grandchild,  the  infant  son  of  Alaric. 
Under  this  respectable  character,  tlie  king  of  Italy  restored 
the  praetorian  praefecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses 
in  the  civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual 
tribute  and  apparent  submission  of  its  military  governor, 
Avho  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person  in  the  palace  of 
Ravenna.^'*  The  Gothic  sovereignty  was  established  from 
Sicily  to  the  Danube,  from  Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  ;  and  the  Greeks  themselves  have  acknoAvledged 
that  Theodoric  reigned  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  West- 
ern empire.^^ 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed 
for  ages  the  transient  happiness  of  Italy  ;  and  the  first  of 
nations,  a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and  cnliglitened 
soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen  from  the  mutual  emu- 
lation of  their  respective  virtues.  But  the  sublime  merit  of 
guiding  or  seconding  such  a  revolution  was  not  reserved 
for  the  reiofn  of  Theodoric  :  he  wanted  cither  the  o-onius  or 
the  opportunities  of  a  legislator ;  ^^  and  Avhile  he  indulged 

■*7  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructions  (Var.  iv.  15,  v.  16-20).  These  armed 
boats  should  be  still  smaller  than  the  thousand  vessels  of  Acamemnoii  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.     [Manso,  p.  121].  *^  Vol.  iii.  pp.  5Sl-58.">. 

*9Ennodius  (p.  IGIO)  and  Cassiodorus,  in  the  royal  name  ;A'ar.  ii.  4i),  record  his 
Balutary  protection  of  the  Alemanni. 

CO  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with  some  per- 
plexity in  Cassiodoriis  (Var.  iii.  32,  38,  41,  43,41,  v.  39),  Jornandes  (c.  58,  pp.  698, 
699),  and  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12).  I  will  neither  hearnor  reconcile  the  long 
and  contradictory  arguments  of  the  Abbe  Dubos  and  the  Count  de  Buat,  about 
the  wars  of  Burgundy.  "  Theophanes,  p.  113. 

^2  Procopius  affirms  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promiilgated  by  Theodoric 
and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Italy  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6).  He  must  mean  in  the  Gothic 
language.  A  Latin  edict  of  Theodoric  is  still  extant,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
articles.* 

*  See  Manso,  92.    Savigny,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  et  seq. — M. 
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the  Goths  in  the  enjoyment  of  rnde  liberty,  he  servilely 
ooj)ied  tlie  institutions,  and  even  the  abuses,  of  the  political 
system  which  had  been  framed  by  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors. From  a  tender  regard  to  the.  expiring  prejudices 
of  Rome,  the  Barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  purple,  and 
the  diadem,  of  the  emperors ;  but  he  assumed,  under  the 
hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole  substance  and  plenitude 
of  Imperial  prerogative.^^  His  addresses  to  the  eastern 
throne  were  respectful  and  ambiguous  :  he  celebrated,  in 
pompous  style,  the  harmony  of  the  two  republics,  applauded 
his  own  government  as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  sole  and 
undivided  empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth 
the  same  preeminence  which  he  modestly  allowed  to  the 
person  or  rank  of  Anastasms.  The  alliance  of  the  East  and 
West  was  annually  declared  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  two 
consuls ;  but  it  should  seem  that  the  Italian  candidate  who 
was  named  by  Theodoric  accepted  a  formal  confirmation 
from  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople.^^  Tlie  Gothic  palace 
of  Ravenna  reflected  the  image  of  the  court  of  Theodosius 
or  Valentinian.  The  Pr^torian  pra^fect,  the  praefect  of 
Rome,  the  quaestor,  the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the  public 
and  patrimonial  treasurers,*  whose  functions  are  painted  in 
gaudy  colors  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorus,  still  continued 
to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the  subordinate  care 
of  justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to  seven  consulars, 
three  correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who  governed  the 
fifteen  regions  of  Italy  according  to  the  principles,  and  even 
the  forms,  of  Roman  jurisprudence.^^  The  violence  of  the 
conquerors    was  abated   or   eluded .  by  the  slow   artifice  of 

*3  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  1  is  coins  :  his  modest  successors  were 
satistied  with  adding  their  own  name  to  tlie  head  of  the  reigning  emperor  (3Iura- 
tori,  Anti  luitut.  Italiie  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxvii.  pp.  577-579.  Giannone, 
Istoria  Civile  di  Xapoli,  torn,  i.  p.  16G). 

5*  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  represented  by  Cassio- 
dorus (Var.  1.  1,  ii.  1,2,  3,  vi.  l)and  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6,  1.  iii.  c.  21),  who 
celebrate  the  friendship  of  Anastasius  and  Theodoric :  but  the  figurative  stylo 
of  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a  very  different  sense  at  Constantinople  and 
Ilavenna. 

''5  To  the  xvii.  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Warnefrid  the  deacon  (De  Rcb. 
Longobard.  1.  ii.  c  11-22)  has  subjoined  an  xviiith,  the  Appennine  (Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Ttalicariim,  torn,  i.  pp.  431-433).  But  of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
were  possessed  by  the  YaiKlals.  and  the  twoRhsetias,  jis  well  as  the  Cottian  Alps, 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned  to  a  military  government.  The  state  of  the  four 
provinces  that  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Kaples  is  labored  by  Giannone  (torn,  i- 
pp.  172, 178)  with  patriotic  diligence. 


♦  All  causes  between  Roman  and  Roman  v/crc  judged  by  the  old  Roman  courts. 
The  ccmes  Gothomm  judged  between  Goth  and  Goth  ;  between  Goths  and  Romans 
(withoTit  considering  which  was  the  plaintiff),  the  comes  Golhorum,  with  a  Ro- 
man iirist  as  his  assessor,  making  a  kind  of  mixed  jurisdiction,  but  with  a  iiaturaj 
predominance  to  the  side  of  tlie  Goth.    .Savigny,  vol.  i.  i).  200 — 3L. 
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judicial  proceedings ;  the  civil  administration,  with  its 
honors  and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the  Italians  ;  and 
the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their 
laws  and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two-thirds  of 
their  landed  property."^  It  had  been  the  object  of  Augustus 
to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy ;  it  was  the  policy 
of  Theodori'c  to  disguise  the  reign  of  a  Barbarian/^  If  his 
subjects  were  sometimes  awakened  from  this  pleasing  vision 
of  a  Roman  goverament,  they  derived  more  substantial 
comfort  from  the  character  of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
])enetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pui-sue,  liis  own  and 
the  public  interest.  Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he 
possessed,  and  the  talents  of  which  he  wag  destitute.  Libe- 
ri'is  was  promoted  to  the  ofKce  of  Prostorian  pr«Tfect  for 
liis  unshaken  fidelity  to  tlie  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer. 
The  ministers  of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus,^  and  Boethius,  have 
reflected  on  his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and  learning. 
]\Io7*e  ]?rnde?it  or  more  fortTinate  tlian  liis  colleague,  Cassi- 
odorus  preser\'ed  his  own  esteem  witliout  forfeiting  the  royal 
favor ;  and  after  passing  thirty  years  m  the  honors  of  the 
world,  he  was^  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the 
devout  awd  studious  solitude  of  Squillace.t 

^^  Seetlie  Gotliic  history  of  Procopius  (I.  i.  c.  I,  I.  ii.  c.  r.),  ILe  Epistles  of  Cassi- 
odorus  (passim^  but  espeeially  the  Tlh  axid  vith  books,  which  contain  the  formulce 
or  patents  of  otlices),  and  the  Civil  History  of  Giannone  (tuni.  i.  1.  ii.  iii).  The 
Gothic  counts,  which  he  places  in  every  Italian  eit}',  are  annihilated,  however, 
by  Maffei  <,Verona  Ilh'istrata,  P.  i.  1.  viii.  p.  227)  ;  forthone  of  Syracuse  and  Naples 
(Var.  vi.  22,  23)  were  special  and  temporary  commissions. 

■'''■  Two- Italians  of  the  Maine  of  Cassiodorus,  the  father  (Var.  i.  24,  40^  and  the 
son  (ix.  24,25),  were  successively  employed  in  the  administration  of  Theodoric. 
The  son  was  born  in  the  year479  :  hi-;  various  epistles  as  qu.-pstor,  master  of  the 
ofiices,  and  Prastorian  pvfrfect,  extend  from  509  to  539,  ard  he  lived  as  a  monk 
about  thirty  years  (Tiraboschi  Storia  della  Letteratnru  Itrliana,  torn.  iii.  pp.  7-24^ 
Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Lat.  Med.  -.Evi,  torn.  i.pp.  357,  .358,  edit.lMansi). 


*  Mansfv  enumerates  and  develops  at  somelenpth  the  followincj-  sources  of  the 
royal  revenue  of  Theodoric  :  1.  A  domain,  either  by  succestion  to  that  of  Odoacer, 
or  a  part  of  the  third  of  the  lands  was  reserved  for  the  roya!  palrimony.    2.  lic- 

falia,  includinjx  mines,  uncl.aimed  estates,  treasure-trove,  and  coiitiscatious.  3. 
.and  tax.  4.  Aurarium,  like  the  Chrysargyrum.  a  tax  on  certain  branches  of 
trade.  5.  Grant  of  Jlonopolies.  (T.  SiliquaticuTn,a  small  tax  on  the  sale  of  all 
hinds  of  commodities.  7.  Portoria,  customs.  IManso,  OH,  111.  Savigny  (i.  2f-'5) 
supposes  that  in  many  cases  the  properly  remained  in  the  original  owner,  who 
paid  his  tertia,  a  third  of  the  produce,  to  Iho  crown,  vol.  i.  p.  2R5. — ]\I. 

t  Cassiodorus  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  ;  liis  j;randfather  had 
distinsjuishcd  hiniKelf  in  the  defence  of  Sicily  arrainst  the  ravages  ofGenscric; 
his  father  held  a  hirh  rank  at  the  court  of  Valentininn  III.,  enjoyed  the  f.  iend- 
ship  of  Aetius,  and  v.  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  arre;  t  the  progress  of  At- 
lila.  Cassiodorus  himself  was  first  the  treasurer  if  the  private  expenditure  to 
Odoacer,  afterwards  "  count  of  the  sacred  largesses.  "  Yielding  wi'h  the  rest  of 
the  Pomans  to  the  dominio!i  of  Theodoric,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  peaceable 
submission  of  Sicily  ;  v,as  successively  governor  of  b.is  native  provinces  of  Crut- 
tinm  and  Lncania,  qurestor,  magister  palatii.  Pr.Ttorian  pra^fect,  patrician, consul, 
private  secretary,  and,  in  fact,  Qrst  minister  of  the  king.    He  was  live  times  PrJB- 
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As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and 
duty  of  the  Gothic  kinir  to   cultivate  the  affectio'ns  of  the 
senate ^^  and  people.     The  nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered 
by  sonorous  epithets  and  formal  ])rofession8  of  respect,  which 
had  been  moi'e  justly  applied  to  the  merit  and  authority  of 
their  ancestors.     The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  dan- 
ger, the  three  blessings  of  a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  pub- 
lic amusements,     A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may 
be  found  even  in  the  measure  of  liberality  ;^^  yet  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  corn  into  the 
granaries  of  Rome;  an  allowance  of  bread  and  meat  was 
distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens;  and  every  office  was 
deemed  honorable   which  was   consecrated  to  the  care  of 
their  health  and  happiness.     The  public  games,  such  as  the 
Greek  ambassador  might  politely  applaud,  exhibited  a  faint 
and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Caesars :  yet  the 
musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the  pantomime  arts,  had   not 
totally  sunk  in  oblivion  ;  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  still  ex- 
ercised in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  the 
hunters;  and  the  indulgent  Goth  either  patiently  tolerated 
or  gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  con- 
tests so  often  filled  the   circus  Avith  clamor  and  even  witli 
blood.^°    In  the  seventh  year  of  his  peaceful  reign,  Theodoric 
visited  the  old  capital  of  the  world ;  the  senate  and  people 
advanced  in  solemn  procession  to  salute  a  second  Trajan,  a 
new  Yalentinian  ;  and  he  nobly  supported  that  character  by 
the  assurance  of  a  just  and  legal  government,^^  in  a  discourse 
which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce  m  public,  and  to  in- 
scribe on  a  tablet  of  brass.     Rome,  in  this  august  ceremony, 
shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  glory;  and  a  saint,  the  spectator 
of  this  pompous  scene,  could  only  hope,  in  his  pious  fancy, 
that  it  was  excelled  by  the  celestial  splendor  of  the  New 

'Js  See  his  rej^ard  for  the  senate  in  Cochlaeus  (Yit.  Tlieod.  viii.  pp.  72-80). 

^^  No  more  than  120,000  mndl'i,  or  four  thousand  quarters  (Anonym.  Yalesian, 
p.  721,  and  Var  i.  35,  vi.  !.«!,  xi.  r>,  30). 

*'"  See liis  regard  and  induli^ence  for  tlie  spectacles  of  the  circus,  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Fpistlcs  ( f  C'assiodonis  (Var.  i.  20, 
27,  3>, 31,  32,  iii.  .51,  iv.  .'SI,  illustrated  by  the  xivth  Annotation  cf  IMascon's  His- 
tory), who  has  contrived  to  sprinkle  the  subject  with  ostentatious,  though  agree- 
able, learning. 

<^-  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  Marius  Aventicensis  in  Chron.  In  the  scile  of  pub- 
lic and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  asmuchacor'.  Yalentinian 
as  ho  may  seeni  ivferior  to  Trajan. 


torian  prsefect  under  different  sovereipis,  the  last  time  In  the  reign  of  Yitiges. 
Tiii.i  is  the  theory  of  JJauHO,  which  is  not  unencumbered  with  dillieulties.  ]\[. 
Buat  had  supposed  that  it  wns  tlio  father  of  Cassiodorus  who  held  the  ollice  first 
named.  Compare  Manso,  p.  85,  &c.,  and  Beyhitje,  vii.  It  certainly  appears  im- 
probable that  Cassiodorus  should  have  been  count  of  the  sacred  largesses  at 
twenty  years  old. — M. 
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Jerusalem. ^"^  During  a  residence  of  six  months,  the  fame, 
the  ])erson,  and  the  courteous  demeanor  of  the  Gothic  king, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Komans,  and  he  contempkited, 
with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the  monuments  that  re- 
mained of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  imprinted  the  foot- 
steps of  a  conqueror  on  tlie  Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly  con- 
fessed that  each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the  forum 
of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column.  The  theatre  of  Pompey 
appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge  mountain  artificially 
hollowed  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human  mdustry; 
and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  gold  must  have 
been  drained  to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus.^^ 
From  the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and  copious 
stream  was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the  city;  among 
these  the  Claudian  water,  which  arose  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-eight  miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  conveyed 
along  a  gentle  though  constant  declivity  of  solid  arches,  till 
it  descended  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The  long 
and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  common  sewers,  subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries,  in 
their  pristine  strength ;  and  these  subterraneous  channels 
^"ave  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders  of  Rome.^ 
JThe  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  an- 
jtiquity,  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  na- 
tion whom  they  had  subdued.^^  The  royal  edicts  were  framed 
to  prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect,  or  the  depredations  of  the 
citizens  themselves;  and  a  professed  architect,  the  annual 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thousand 
!  tiles,  and  the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were 
1  assigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and  public  edi- 
'^^ces.     A  similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal 

"2  Vit.  Fulgontii  in  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  T>.  500,  No.  10. 

63Cassioiionis  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  Forum  of  Trajan  (Var.  vil.  (i). 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus  (iv.  51),  and  the  ampliitlieatre  of  Titus  (v.  42) ;  and  Lis 
descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  tlie  reader's  perusal.  According  to  the  mode;  n 
prices,  the  Abhe  Barthelemy  computes  that  the  brick  work  and  masonry  of  the 
Coliseum  would  now  cost  twenty  millions  of  French  livres  (Mem.  de  I'Acadomie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  pp.  585,  586).  How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous 
fabric! 

e*  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloaca,  see  Straho  (1.  v.  p.  360);  Plinv  (Hipt.  Ka'. 
xxxvi.  21)  ;  Cassiodorus  (Var.  iii.  30,  31,vi.  6):  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  10);  and 
Nardiui  (Roma  Antica.  pp.  514-522).  How  such  works  could  be  executed  by  a  king 
of  Home,  is  yet  a  problem.* 

"''  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorus  (Var.  i.  21, 
25,  ii.  34,  iv.  30,  vii.  C,  13,  15)  and  the  Valerian  Fragment  (p.  721). 

*See  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  These  stupendous  works  are  among  the  most 
striking  confirmations  of  Niebuhr's  views  of  the  early  Roman  history,  at  least 
they  appear  to  justify  his  strong  sentence—"  These  works  and  the  building  of  t)ie 
Capitol  attest  with  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  Rome  of  the  later  kings  was 
the  chief  city  of  a  great  state." — Page  410. — JVL 
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or  marble  of  men  or  animals.  The  spirit  of  the  liorscs, 
wliicli  have  given  a  modern  name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  Barbarians ;  *^^  the  brazen  elephants  of  the 
Via  sacra  were  diligently  restored ; "  the  famous  heifer  of 
Myron  deeeived  the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  tlirough  the 
forum  of  peace ;  ^^  and  an  officer  was  created  to  pi-otect 
those  works  of  art,  wliich  Theodoric  considered  as  the 
noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodoric  pre- 
ferred the  residence  of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an 
orchnrd  with  his  own  hands. ^^  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom  was  threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by  the 
Barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Verona '^^  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  and  the  image  of  his  palace,  still  extant  on  a 
coin,  represents  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of 
Gothic  architecture.  These  two  capitals^  as  wf^H  as  P^ivin. 
Spoleto,  Naples,  and  the  resfTTt  tne  Italian  cities,  acquired 
under  lus  reign  the  useful  or  splendid  decorations  oi  churches, 
aqueducis,  oailis^  porticos,  and  r)alaces.''-^  Lui  me  napDiness 
01  tlie  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous  in  the  busy  scene 
of  labor  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid  increase  and  bold  enjoy- 
ment of  national  wealth.  From  the  shades  of  Tibur  and 
Praeneste,  the  Roman  senators  still  retired  in  the  winter 
season  to  the  warm  sun,  and  salubrious  springs,  of  Baise ; 

66  Yar.  vii.  15.  These  horses  of  Monte  Cavallo  had  been  transported  from 
Alexandiia  to  the  baths  of  Coiistantine  (xsardini,  p.  188).  Their  sculpture  is 
disdained  by  the  Abbe  Dubos  (Kellcxions  sur  la  Pocbie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  i. 
eection  3Li),  and  admired  by  Winkelman  (Hist,  de  I'Art,  torn.  ii.  p.  159). 

'^'  Var.  X,  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  bome  triumphal  car  (Cuperde 
Elephantis,  ii.  10). 

''J  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  21)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's  cow,  -which  is 
celebrated  by  the  false  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  epigrams  (Antholog.  1.  iv.  i>p.  302- 
30G,  edit.  Hen.  Steph.;  Auson.  Epigram.  Iviii.-lxviii). 

•^5  See  an  epigram  of  Ennodius  (ii.  3,  p.  1S93, 1894)  on  this  garden  and  the  royal 
gardener. 

'"  His  affection  for  that  city  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  "Verona  tua,"  and  the 
legend  of  the  hero  ;  under  the  barbarous  name  of  Inetrich  of  Pern  (Pcringsciold 
and  Cochioeum,  p.  240),  Mafiei  traces  him  with  knowledge  and  pleasure  in  his 
native  country  (1.  ix.  pp.  230-23G). 

'1  See  MalTei  (Verona  Illustrata.  Part  i.  pp.  231,  232,  308,  &c:).  He  imputes 
Gothic  architecture,  like  the  corruption  of  language,  writing,  &c.,  not  to  the 
Barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves.  (Compare  his  sentiments  with  those 
of  Tiraboschi,  torn.  iii.  p.  61.*) 


*  Mr.  Hallam  (vol.  iii.  p.  4?>2)  observes  that  "  the  image  of  Tlieodoric'spalax^e" 
is  represented  in  iNlaffci,  not  from  a  coin,  but  from  a  seal.  Compare  JJ'Agincourt 
(Storia  dt;ll'  arte,  Italian  TransL,  Architettura,  Plate  xvii.  ]So.  2,  and  Pitiura, 
Plate  xvi.  No.  1.5),  where  there  is  likewise  an  engraving  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Pavenna,  representing  a  building  ascribed  to  Theo- 
doric in  that  city.  Neither  of  these,  as  Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes,  in  the  least 
approximates  to  what  is  called  the  Gothic  style.  They  are  evidently  the  degen- 
erate Poman  architecture,  and  more  resemble  the  early  attempts  of  our  archi- 
tects to  get  back  from  our  national  Gothic  into  a  classical  Greek  style.  One  of 
them  calls  to  mind  Inigo  JoTies's  inner  quadrangle  in  St.  John's  College,  Oxford 
Compare  Hallam  and  U'Agincourt,  vol.  i.  pp.  140-145.— M. 
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and  their  villas,  which  advanced  on  solid  moles  into  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  commanded  the  various  j)rospect  of  the  sky,  the 
earth,  and  the  water.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
a  new"  Campania  was  formed  in  the  fair  and  fi'uitful  ])rov- 
ince  of  Istria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  hundred  miles.  The\ 
rich  productions  of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  i)rovinces  . 
were  exchanged  at  the  Marcilian  fountain,  in  a  populous  \ 
fair  annually  dedicated  to  trade,  intemperance,  and  super- 
stition. In  the  solitude  of  Comum,  which  had  once  been 
animated  by  the  mild  genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  basin 
above  sixty  miles  in  length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats 
Avhich  encompassed  the  margin  of  the  Larian  lake  ;  and  the 
gradual  ascent  of  the  hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation 
of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chestnut  trees.'^  Agriculture  re- 
vived under  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  number  of  Inis- 
bandmen  was  multiplied  by  the  redemption  of  captiA^es.'^ 
The  iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium,  were 
carefully  explored,  and  tlie  Pomptine  marslics,  as  well  as 
those  of  Spoleto,  were  drained  and  cultivated  by  ]n'ivate 
undertakers,  whose  distant  reward  must  depend  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  public  prosperity.'^  Whenever  the  seasons 
were  less  jn-opitious,  the  doubtful  precautions  of  foriTiing 
magazines  of  corn,  fixing  the  ju'ice,  and  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation, attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state  ;  but 
such  was  the  extraordinary  ])lenty  which  an  industrious 
people  produced  from  a  grateful  soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine 
was  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less  than  three  farthings, 
and  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence.'^ 

"2  The  villas,  climate,  and  landscape  of  Balre  (Var.  ix.  6;  see  Cluver.  Italia 
Antiq.  1.  iv,  c.  2,  p.  111'.),  &c.),  Istria  (Var.  xii.  22,  2t;),  and  Comum  (Var.  xi.  M  ; 
compare  with  Pliny's  two  villas,  ix.  7),  are  agreeably  painted  iii  the  Epistles  of 
Cassiodorus. 

"=J  In  Linguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies  (Ennodius,  pp.  1678, 1G7D.  1GF0). 
St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom  GOOt)  captives  from  the 
Burgundians  of  i.,yon3  and  Savoy.    Such  deeds  are  the  best  of  miracles. 

'•*  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721,  and  Caes^io- 
dorns,  in  Chron.)  may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  following  heads  .  iron  mine 
(Var.  iii.  23)  ;  gold  mine  (ix.  3) ;  Pomptine  marshes  (ii.  ;2,  3:0;  Spoleto  (ii.  21) ; 
corn  (i.  34.  x.  27,  28,  xi.  11,  12) ;  trade  (vi.  7,  vii.  0,  23)  ;  fair  of  Leucothoe  or  St. 
Cyprian  in  Lucania  (viii.  33)  ;  plenty  (xii.  4) ;  the  cursus,  or  public  post  (1.  29,  ii. 
31,  iv.  47,  v.  r>,  vi.  6,  vii.  33);  the  Flaminian  wny  (xii.  18).* 

^5  LX  modii  tritici  in  solidum  ipsiiis  tempore  fuerunt,  etvinnm  xxx  amphoras 
in  solidum  (Fragment.  Vales).  Corn  was  distributed  from  the  granaries  at  xv  or 
XXV  modii  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  price  was  still  moderate. 


*  The  inscrinti<m  commemorative  of  the  draining  the  Pomptine  marshes  may 
be  four.d  in  many  works  ;  in  Gruter,  Inscript.  Ant.  Heidelberg,  p.  152.  No.  8. 
W'iMi  variations,  in  Kicolai  De'  bonifi^amenti  dello  terve  Pontine,  p.  103.  lu 
Sartorius,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  reign  of  Theodoric^  and  Manso,  JBeylage,-ii. 
— M. 
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A  country  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  objects  of  exchange 
soon  attracted  tlie  merchants  of  tlie  world,  whose  beneficial 
traffic  was  encouraged  and  protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of 
Theodoric.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land 
and  water  was  restored  and  extended;  the  city  gates  were 
never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night;  and  the  common  say- 
ing, tliat  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely  left  in  the  fields, 
was  expressive  of  the  conscious  security  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious,  and  ofteir 
fatal,  to  the  harmony  of  the  prince  and  ])eople  :  tlie  Gothic 
conqueror  liad  been  educated  in  the  profession  of  Arianism, 
and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  But 
the  persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not  infected  by  zeal ;  and 
he  piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers,  without 
condescending  to  balance  the  subtile  arguments  of  theologi- 
cal metaphysics.  Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  liis 
Arian  sectaries,  lie  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  the  public  worship,  anr]  his  external  reverence  for  a 
superstition  which  he  despised,  may  have  nourished  in  liis 
mind  the  salutary  in<lifference  of  a  statesman  or  })hiloso})her. 
The  Catholics  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps  with 
reluctance,  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  their  clergy,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  were  honorably  entertained 
in  the  palace  of  Theodoric  ;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity 
of  Caesarius^^  and  Epiphanius,"  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Aries  and  Pavia;  and  presented  a  decent  offering  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the 
creed  of  the  apostle."^^  His  favorite  Goths,  and  even  his 
mother,  were  permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athanasian 
faith,  and  his  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an 
Italian  Catholic,  who,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  had 
deviated  into  the  religion  of  the  conqueror.*^^     The  people, 

76  See  the  life  of  St.  Caesariu>  in  Baronius  (A.  D.  50f^,  No.  12,  13,  10.  The  king 
presented  him  with  300  gold  solidi,  and  a  discus  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  sixty 
pounds. 

7?  Ennodius  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmond.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  1G72-1G90,  Theo- 
doric bestowed  some  important  favors  on  this  bishop,  whom  he  used  as  a  couu- 
Bellor  in  peace  and  war. 

"»  Devotissimus  ac  si  Catholious  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720) ;  yet  liis  offering  was 
no  more  than  two  silver  candlesticks  (cerosfraf a)  of.  the  weight  of  seventy  pounds, 
far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Constantinople  and  France  (Anastasius  in 
Vit.  Pont,  in  Hormisda.  p.  34,  edit.  Paris). 

7^  The  tolerating  svstem  of  his  reign  (Ennodius,  p.  1G12.  Anonym.  Vales,  p. 
719.  Pro"op.  Goth.  1  i.  c.  1.  1.  ii.  c.  6)  may  be  studied  in  the  Epistles  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  und-;r  the  following  heads  :  bishops  (Var.  i.  9,  viii.  15,  21,  xi.  23) ;  immuni- 
ties (i.  2(i,  ji.  29,  :'0) ;  church  lands  (iv.  17,  20)  ;  sanctuaries  (ii.  11,  iii.  47)  ;  church 
plate  (xii.  20) ;  dis'ipline  (\v.  44) :  which  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the 
head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state.* 


*  He  recommended  the  same  toleration  to  the  emperor  Justin. — M. 
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and  the  Barbarians  themselves,  were  edified  by  the  pomp 
and  order  of  religious  worship ;  the  magistrates  were  in- 
structed to  defend  the  just  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons and  possessions;  the  bishops  held  their  synods,  the 
metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  privileges 
of  sanctuary  wore  maintained  or  moderated  according  to  tlie 
spirit  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.^*^  With  the  protection, 
Theodoric  assumed  the  legal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and 
his  firm  administration  restored  or  extended  some  useful 
prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble  em- 
perors of  the  West.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  the  vener- 
able name  of  pope  was  now  appropriated.  The  peace  or 
the  revolt  of  Italy  miglit  depend  on  the  character  of  a 
wealthy  and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  do- 
minion both  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  who  had  been  declared  in 
a  numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from 
all  judgment. ^^  When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  disputed 
by  Symmachus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared  at  his  summons 
before  the  tribunal  of  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  confirmed 
the  election  of  the  most  worthy  or  the  most  obsequious 
candidate.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy 
and  resentment,  he  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by 
nominating  a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger 
and  furious  contests  of  a  scliism  were  mildly  restrained,  and 
the  last  decree  of  the  senate  was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if 
it  were  possible,  the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elec- 
tions.®'^ 

I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition 
of  Italy ;  but  our  fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or 
misery,  was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest.  Tlie  fair 
prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds ;  the  wisdom 
of  Theodoric  might  be  deceived,  his  power  might  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  declining  age  of  the  monarch  was  sullied 
with  popular  hatred  and  ])atrician  blood.  In  the  first  in- 
solence of  victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the 
whole  party  of  Odoacer  of  the  civil  and   even  the  natural 

80  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Catholic  deacon  who  turned 
Arian  (Tlieodor.  Lector.  No.  17).  Why  is  Theodoric  suriiamed>//e7-.'  From  Vaftrf 
(Vales,  ad  loc.)    A  light  conjecture. 

81  Ennodius,  pp.  1621,  1G22,  16-36,  1638.  His  libel  was  approved  and  registered 
(synodaliter)  by  a  Roman  council  (Baronius,  A.  D.  503,  No.  6.  Franciscus  Fagi  in 
Breviar.  Pont.  Rom.  torn.  i.  p.  242). 

82  See  Cassiodorus  (Var.  viii.  15,  ix.  15,  16),  Anastasius  (in  Syn\macho,  p.  31), 
and  the  xviith  Annotation  of  Mascou.  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  most  of  the  Catholic 
doctors  confess,  with  an  angry  growl,  this  Gothic  usurpation. 
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rights  of  society ;  ^^  a  tax  unseasonably  imposed  after  the 
calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed  the  rising  agriculture 
of  Liguria;  a  rigid  preemption  of  corn,  which  was  intended 
for  the  public  relief,  must  have  aggravated  the  distress  of 
Campania.  These  dangerous  projects  were  defeated  by  the 
virtue  and  eloquence  of  Epiphanius  and  Boetliius,  wh^,  in 
the  presence  of  Theodoric  himself,  successfully  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  people ;  ^''  but  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  tlie 
voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  philosoplier  are  not  always  to 
be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings.  The  privileges  of  rank,  or 
office,  or  favor,  were  too  frequently  abused  by  Italian  fraud 
and  Gothic  violence,  and  the  avarice  of  the  king's  nephew 
was  publicly  exposed,  at  first  by  the  usurpation,  and  after- 
wards by  the  restitution  of  the  estates  which  he  had  unjustly 
extorted  from  his  Tuscan  neighbors.  Two  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  tlieir  master,  were  seated  in 
the  heart  of  Italy;  they  indignantly  supported  the  restraints 
of  peace  and  discipline  ;  the  disorders  of  their  march  were 
always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated  ;  and  where  it  was 
dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to  dissemble,  the 
sallies  of  their  native  fierceness.  When  the  indulgence  of 
Theodoric  had  remitted  two-thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute, 
he  condescended  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  burdens  wliich 
he  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence. ^^  These 
ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially  reconciled  to 
the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues,  of  the  Gothic 
conqueror;  past  calamities  were  forgotten,  and  the  sense  or 
suspicion  of  injuries  was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by 
the  present  felicity  of  the  times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had  the 


glory  of  introducing  into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful 
and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians.  They 
respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths ;  but  their  pious 
rage  Avas  safely  pointed  against  the  rich  and  defenceless 
Jews,  who  had  formed  their  establishments  at  Naples,  Rome, 

83  He  disabled  them— a  licentia  teStandi ;  and  all  Italy  mourned— lamentabili 
jnstitio.  I  wish  to  believe  that  tliese  penalties  were  enacted  against  the  rebels 
who  had  violated  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Einiodius  (pp. 
I(i75-1G7S)  is  the  more  weighty,  as  he  lived  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric. 

»*  Ennodius,  in  Yit.  Epiphan.  pp.  1580.  1690.  Boethius  de  Consolations  Phll- 
osophire,  1.  i.  pros.  iv.  pp.  45,  40,  47.  Respect,  but  weifrh  the  passions  of  the  saint 
and  the  senator;  and  fortify  and  alleviate  their  complaints  by  the  various  hints 
of  Cassiodorus  (ii.  H,  iv.  36,  viii.  5). 

^5  liTimanium  expensarum  pondus  *  *  *  pro  ipsorum  salute,  &c. ;  yet  thes© 
are  no  more  than  words. 
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Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  tlie  buvs.^^  Their  persons  were  in- 
sulted, their  effects  Avere  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues 
were  burnt  by  the  mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  in- 
flamed, as  it  should  seem,  by  the  most  frivolous  or  extrava- 
gant pretences.  The  government  which  could  neglect, 
would  have  deserved  such  an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiry  was 
instantly  directed  ;  and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  es- 
caped in  the  crowd,  the  whole  community  was  condemned 
to  repair  the  damage  ;  and  the  obstinate  bigots,  who  re- 
fused their  contributions,  were  whii)ped  througli  the  streets 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.*  This  simple  act  of  justice 
exasperated  the  discontent  of  the  Catholics,  who  applauded 
the  merit  and  patience  of  these  holy  confessors.  Three  hun- 
dred pulpits  deplored  the  persecution  of  the  church;  and  if 
the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolished  by  the 
command  of  Theodoric,  it  is  probable  that  some  miracle 
hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been  performed  on  that 
sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a  glorious  life,  the  king  of 
Italy  discovered  that  he  had  excjted  the  hatred  of  a  people 
wjiosfiJiajij^LaessJieJTad^so  assiduoujlyjabored  to  promote ; 
and  his  mind  was  som^dTT^y^Tri'dTgnliSmTT^^^  tlie 

bitterness  of  unrequited  love.  The  Gothic  conqueror  con- 
descended to  disarm  the  unwarlike  natives  of  Italy,  inter- 
<licting  all  weapons  of  offence,  and  excepting  only  a  small 
knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer  of  Rome  w^as  accused 
of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers  against  the^  lives  of 
senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  and  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Byzantine  court.^'^  After  the  death  of 
Anastasius,  the  diadem  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  a 
feeble  old  man  ;  but  the  powers  of  government  were  assumed 
by  his  nephew  Justinian,  who  already  meditated  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A 
rigorous  law,  which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  to 
reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punislmient  within  the 
pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just  resentment  of  Theo- 
doric, who  claimed  for  his  distressed  brethren  of  the  East 
the  same  indulgence  which  he  had  so  long  granted  to  the 

^  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples  (Procopius.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  8),  at  Genoa  (Var. 
ii  2^!,  iv.  3J),  Milan  (v.  37),  Rome  (iv.  43).  See  liliewise  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs, 
torn    viii   c.  7,  p.  254. 

»'  Rex  avidus  communis  exitii,  &c.  (Boethius.  1.  i.  p.  59)  :  rex  dolum  Romania 
tendebat  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723).  These  are  hanl  words  ;  they  speak  the  pu3- 
Bions  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I  fear)  of  Theodoric  himself. 


*  See  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  217.— M. 
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Catholics  of  Ills  dominions,*  At  his  stern  command,  the 
Konian  pontiff,  with  four  illustrious  senators,  embarked  on 
an  embassy,  of  which  lie  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure 
or  the  success.  The  sin^^ular  veneration  shown  to  the  first 
pope  who  Iiad  visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a 
crime  by  his  jealous  monarch;  the  artful  or  peremptory  re- 
fusal of  the  Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and 
would  provoke  a  larger,  measure  of  retaliation ;  and  a  man- 
date was  prepared  in  Italy,  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day, 
the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  By  the  bigotry  of  his 
subjects  and  enemies,  the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven 
to  the  brink  of  persecution ;  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was 
too  long,  since  he  lived  to  condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus.^^ 

The  senator  Boethius  ^  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom 
Cato  or  TuUy  could  have  acknowledged  for  their  country- 
man. As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and 
honors  of  the  Anician  family,  a  name  ambitiously  assumed 
by  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  age ;  and  the  appellation 
of  Manlius  asserted  his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a 
race  of  consuls  and  dictatoivs,  who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls 
from  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline 
of  the  republic-  In  the  youth  of  Boethius  the  studies  of 
Rome  were  not  totally  abandoned ;  a  Virgil  ^^  is  now  ex- 
tant, corrected  by  the  hand  of  a  consul ;  and,  tlie  professors 
of  gi-ammajij^  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence,  were  maintained 
in  their  privileges  and  pensions  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Goths!]  Biit  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insuf- 
ficient to  satiate  liis  ardent  curiosity ;  and  Boethius  is  said 

83  I  have  labored  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  concise,  and 
variouft  hints  of  the  Valesiau  Fragment  (pp.  722,  723,  724),  Theophanes  (p.  145) 
Anastasiug  (in  Johanne,  p.  .So),  and  ihe  Hist.  Miscella  (p.  103,  edit.  Muratori).  A 
gentle  pressure  and  paraplirase  of  their  words  is  no  violence.  Consult  likewise 
Muratori  (Annali  d' Italia,  torn.  iv.  pp.  471-47S),  with  the  Annals  and  Breviary 
(torn.  i.  pp.  250-263)  of  the  two  Pat;is.  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

^  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Anicins  Manliua 
Severiniis  Boetius  (Bibliot.  Choisie,  torn.  xvi.  pp.  l()K-275) ;  and  both  Tlraboschi 
(torn,  iii.)  and  Fabricius  (Bil)liot.  Latin)  may  be  usefully  consulted.  The  date  of 
his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the  year  470,  and  his  death  in  524,  in  a  premature 
oldage  (Consol.  Phil.  Metrica,  i.  p.  5). 

*'  For  the  age  and  value  of  this  MS.,  now  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence, 
see  the  Ceuotaphia  PLsana  (p.  430-447)  of  Cardiiial  Noris. 


*  Gibbon  should  not  have  omitted  the  golden  words  of  Theodoric  in  a  letter 
■which  he  addressed  to  Justin  :  That  to  pretend  to  a  dominion  over  the  conscience 
is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  God  ;  that  by  the  nature  of  things  the  power  of 
sovereigns  is  confined  to  external  government  ;  that  they  have  no  right  of  pun- 
ishment but  over  tho8c  who  disturb  the  public  peace,  of  which  they  are  the  guar- 
dians :  that  the  most  dangerous  heresy  is  that  of  a  sovereign  who  separates  from 
himself  a  part  of  hi«  subjects,  because  they  believe  uiot  according  to  his  belief* 
Compare  Le  Beau,  vol.  viii.  p.  (38.— M> 

Vol.  IlL— 26 
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to  have  employed  eighteen  hiborioiis  years  in  the  schools  of 
Atliens,^^  whicli  were  »Li])])orted  by  the  zeal,  the  learning, 
and  the  diligence  of  Proclus  and  his  disciples.  The  reason 
and  piety  of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortunately  saved  from 
the  contagion  of  mystery  and  magic,  which  polluted  the 
groves  of  the  academy ;  but  he  imbibed  the  s|)irit,  and  imi- 
tated the  method,  of  his  dead  and  living  masters,  who  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  strong  and  subtile  sense  of  Aristotle 
wdth  the  devout  contemplation  and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato. 
After  his  return  to  Kome,  and  liis  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Boethius  still 
continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to  prosecute  the 
same  studies.^'"^  The  church  was  edified  by  his  profound  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  creed  against  the  Arian,the  Eutychian, 
and  the  ISTestorian  heresies;  and  the  Catholic  unity  was  ex- 
plained or  exposed  in  a  formal  treatise  by  the  indifference 
of  three  distinct  though  consubstantial  persons.  For  the 
benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  his  genius  submitted  to  teach 
Tthe  first  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece.  The 
^geometry  of  Euclid,  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic 
of  Nicomachus,  the  mechanics  of  Archimedes,  the  astronomy 
^of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle, 
I  with  the  commentary  of  Porphyry,  Avere  translated  and  illus- 
/  trated  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of  the  Roman  senator.  And 
lie  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of  describing  the  wonders  of 
art,  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which  represented 
the  motions  of  the  planets.  From  these  abstruse  specula- 
tions, Boethius  stooped,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  he  rose  to 
the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life;  the  indigent 
were  relieved  by  his  liberality;  and  his  eloquence,  which 
flattery  might  compare  to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  was  uniformlv  exerted  in  the  cause  of  innocence 
and  humanity.  Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  re- 
warded by   a  discerning  prince:    the   dignity  of  Boethius 

^1  The  Athenian  studies  of  Boethius  are  doul  tful  (Baroiiius,  A.  B.  510,  No.  3 
from  a  spuiious  tract,  De  Disciplina  Scholaruin),  and  the  teiin  of  eighteen  years 
is  doubtless  too  long  :  but  the  simple  fact  of  a  visit  to  Athens  is  jusiitied  by  nnich 
internal  evidence  (Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  torn.  iii.  pp.  521-527),  and  by  an 
expression  (tlioiigh  vague  and  ambiguous)  of  his  fiiend  Cassiodorus  (.Var.  i.  45), 
"  loiige  positas  Athenas  introisti." 

'-'-  Bibliothecse  c()mi>toB  ebore  ac  vitro*  pavietes,&c.  (Coneol  Pliil.  1.  i.  pros.  v. 
p.  74).  The  epistles  of  Eniiodius  (vi.  6,  vii.  13.  viii.  1,  31,  31,  37,  40)  and  Cassiodo- 
rus (Var.  i.  39,  Iv.  6,  ix.  21)  allord  many  pro(  fs  of  the  high  reputation  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  It  is  true,  that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  pur- 
chase of  him  an  old  house  at  Milan,  and  praise  might  be  tendered  and  accepted 
ill  part  of  payment- 


•  Gibbon  translated  vitro,  marble  j  under  the  impression,  no  doubt,  that  glasa 
■was  unkuowu.— M. 
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was  adorned  with  the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  and  his 
talents  were  usefully  employed  in  the  important  station  of 
master  of  the  othces.  Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of 
the  East  and  West,  his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender 
youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year.^^  On  the  memorable 
day  of  their  inauguration,  they  proceeded  in  solemn  pomp 
from  their  palace  to  the  forum  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
senate  and  people ;  and  their  joyful  father,  the  true  consul 
of  Rome,  after  pronouncing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his 
royal  benefactor,  distributed  a  triumphal  largess  in  the 
games  of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame  and  fortunes, 
in  his  public  honors  and  private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  Boethius  might 
have  been  styled  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be 
safely  applied  before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of 
his  time,  might  be  insensible  to  the  common  allurements  of 
ambition,  the  thirst  of  gold  and  employment.  And  some 
credit  may  be  due  to  tlie  asseveration  of  Boethius,  that  he 
had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every 
virtuous  citizen  to  rescue  the  state  froia  the  usurpation  of 
vice  and  ignorance.  For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct 
he  appeals  to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His  authority 
had  restrained  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  officers, 
and  his  eloquence  had  delivered  Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of 
the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied,  and  often  relieved,  the 
distress  of  the  provincials,  whose  fortunes  were  exhausted 
by  public  and  private  rapine ;  and  Boethius  alone  had  cour- 
age to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  elated  by  con- 
quest, excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains,  encouraged 
by  impunity.  In  these  honorable  contests  his  spirit  soared 
above  the  consideration  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ; 
and  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a  charac- 
ter of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most  apt  to  be  misled 
by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  enthusiasm,  and  to  confound 
private  enmities  with  public  justice.  The  disciple  of  Plato 
might  exaggerate  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imper- 
fections of  society;  and  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  king- 
dom, even  the  weight  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be 
insupportable  to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.     But 

w  Pagi,  Murr.tori,  &c,,  are  agreed  that  Boethius  himself  was  consul  iu  the  year 
610.  his  two  sons  in  522.  and  in  487,  perhaps,  his  father.     A  desire  of  asciiMii}?  the 
last  of  tliese  consulships  to  the  philosopher,  had  perplexed  the  chronolotry  of  hia 
lite.    In  his  honors,  alliances,  children,  he  celebrates  his  own  felicity— his  pas 
felicity  (pp.  lU9-liOj. 
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the  favor  and  fidelity  of  Boethiua  declined  in  just  propor- 
tion with  the  public  happiness;  and  an  unwortliy  colleague 
was  imposed,  to  divide  and  control  the  power  of  the  master 
of  the  offices.  In  the  last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  he 
indignantly  felt  that  he  was  a  slave;  but  as  his  master  liad 
only  power  over  liis  life,  he  stood  without  arms  and  without 
fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry  Barbarian,  who  had  been 
provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  senate  was  in- 
compatible with  his  own.  The  senator  Albinus  was  accused 
and  already  convicted  on  the  presumption  of  1iopi7\g^  as  it 
was  said,  the  liberty  of  Rome.  "If  Albinus  be  criminal," 
exclaimed  the  orator,  "the  senate  and  myself  are  all  guilty 
of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws."  These  laws  might 
not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren  wish  of  an  unat- 
tainable blessing;  but  they  would  have  shown  less  indul- 
gence to  the  rash  confession  of  Boethius,  that,  had  he  known 
of  a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant  never  should.^^  The  advocate  of 
Albinus  was  soon  involved  in  the  danger  and  perhaps  the 
guilt  of  his  client ;  their  signature  (which  they  denied  as  a 
forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting  the 
emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three  wit- 
nesses of  honorable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputation, 
attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Roman  patrician.^"* 
Yet  his  innocence  must  be  presumed,  since  he  was  deprived 
by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justification,  and  rigorously 
confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  con- 
fiscation and  death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  mem- 
bers. At  the  command  of  the  Barbarians,  the  occult  science 
of  a  philosopher  was  stigmatized  with  the  names  of  sacrilege 
and  magic.^^  A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate 
was  condemned  as  criminal  bv  the  tremblincf  A'oices  of  the 
senators  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the 
wish  or  prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should 
be  found  guilty  of  the  same  offence.^"^ 

^  Si  ego  scissem  tu  nesoissea.  Boetliiiis  adojits  this  answer  (1.  i.  pros.  4,  p.  r)3>of 
Julius  ('anus,  whose  philosophic  death  is  described  by  Seneca  (^De  Traiiquillitate 
Aninu,  c.  14). 

'•^  Tlie  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius  (^'ar.  ii.  10,  11,  iv.  ^"2),  and  Opilio 
(v.  41,  viii.  IG)  are  illustrated,  not  much  to  their  honor,  in  tlio  Epistles  of  (.'Mssio- 
dorus,  which  likewise  mention  Decoratus  (v.  31),  the  worthless  colleague  of  Boe- 
thius (1.  iii.  pros.  4.  p.  19.3). 

"o  A  severe  inquiry  wa^^  instituted  into  the  crime  of  magic  (Var.  iv.  i1,  2.1.  ix. 
18);  and  it  was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had  escaped  by  maliing  their 
jailers  mad  :  for  mnd  I  should  read  drunlc. 

9^  Boethius  had  composed  Ids  own  Apology  (p.  53).  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  bis  Consolation.    Wo  must  be  content  with  the  general  view  of  his  honors 
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While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each 
moment  the  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed, 
in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  tlie  Consolation  of  Philosophy ;   a 
goklen  vohime  not  unwortliy  of   tlie  leisure"^of   Plato  or 
Tully,  but  which  claims  incomparable  merit  from  the  bar- 
barism of  the  times  and  the  situation  of  the  author.     The 
celestial  guide,  whom  he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and 
Atiiens,  now  condescended  to  illuiiiine  his  dungeon,  to  re- 
vive his  conrage,  and  to  pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary 
balm.     She  taught  him  to  compare  his  long  prosperity  and 
his  recent  distress,  and  to  conceive  new  hopes  from  the  in- 
constancy of  fortune.     Reason   had  informed   him  of   the 
precarious  condition  of  her  gifts ;  experience  had  satisfied 
him   of   their   real  value ;    he   had   enjoyed  them  without 
guilt;  he  might  resign  them  without  a  sigh,  and  calmly  dis- 
dain the  impotent  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  had  left  him 
liappiness,  since  they  had  left  him  virtue.     From  the  earth, 
Boethius  ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  supreme  good  ; 
explored  the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny, 
of  prescience  and  free  will,  of  time  and  eternity;  and  gen- 
erously attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes  of  the 
Deity  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  his  moral  and  physical 
government.     Such    topics   of   consolation,  so    obvious,  so 
vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual  to  subdue  the  feelings 
of   human  nature.      Yet  the  sense  of   misfortune  may  be 
diverted  by  the  labor  of  thought;  and  the  snge  who  could 
artfully  combine  in  the  same  work  the  various   riches  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already  have  pos- 
sessed   the   intrepid  calmness   which  he   affected   to   seek. 
Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by 
the  ministers  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded, 
the  inhuman  mandate  of   Theodoric.     A_^trong  cord  was 
fasten^  roiind  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened, 
till  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets ;  and  some 
mercy  may  be  discovered  in   the  milder  torture  of  beating 
him  with  clubs  till  he  expired.^^     But  his  genius  survived 
to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the  darkest  ages  of  the 

principles,  persecution,  &c.  (1.  i.  pros.  4,  pp.  42-62).  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  short  ;uid  weighty  words  of  the  Valer-ian  Fragnieiit  (p.  723).  An  anonyniouB 
writer  (Sinner,  Catalog.  MSS-  Bibliot.  Bern.  tom.  i.  p.  287,)  charges  him  hom'ewilh 
honorable  and  patriotic  treason. 

^  He  was  executed  in  Argro  Calventiano(Calvenzaro,  between  IMarignano  and 
Pavia),  Anr.oym.  Vales,  p.  72.'i,  by  order  of  Eusebius,  count  of  Ticinuni  or  Pavia. 
The  place  of  his  confinement  is  styled  the  baptistery,  an  edifice  and  name  pcc-n- 
liar  to  cathedrals.  Jt  is  claimed  by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  chunh  -d 
Pavia.  'I'he  towerof  Boethius  subsisted  till  the  year  15b4,  and  the  draught  is  yet 
preserved  (Tiraboschi,  tom.  iii.  p.  47,  4«). 
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Latin  world;  the  -writings  of  the  philosopher  were  trans- 
lated by  the  most  glorious  of  the  English  kings,^^  and  the 
third  emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  hon- 
orable tomb  the  bones  of  a  Catholic  saint,  who,  from  his 
Arian  persecutors,  had  acquired  the  honors  of  martyrdom, 
and  the  fame  of  miracles. ^^"^  In  the  last  hours  of  Boethius, 
he  derived  some  comfort  from  the  safety  of  his  two  sons,  of 
his  wife,  and  of  his  father-in-law,  the  venerable  Symmachus. 
But  the  grief  of  Symmachus  was  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  dis- 
respectful: he  had  presumed  to  lament,, he  might  dare  to  re- 
venge, the  death  of  an  injured  friend.  He  was  dragged  in 
chains  from  Rome  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  and  the  sus- 
picions of  Theodoric  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  and  aged  senator.^°^ 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which 
testifies  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  the  remorse  of 
kings  ;  and  philosophy  is  not  ignorant  that  the  most  horrid 
spectres  are  sometimes  created  by  the  powers  of  a  disordered 
fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body.  AfteiiJ, 
life  of  virtue_and  glory,  Theodoric  Avas  now  descending3-ith 
slTalTi:Cand_^uilJLjjiiolW  [lTis~lnmd^\^'Trs''~triunl^^  by 

the  conti'astjiLtlie.pMtjJind  justly  alafmed  by  "the  invisible 
terrors  dlnitui^ty.  One  evening,'  as  it  is  related,  when  the 
•}TCiid^>f~aTarge^h  was  served  on  the  royal  table,^°^  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of 
Symmachus,  his  eyes  glaring  fury  and  revenge,  and  his 
mouth  armed  Avith  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threatened  to 
devour  him.     The  monarch  instantly  retired  to  his  chamber, 

5^  See  the  Biograpliia  Brittaiiica,  Alfred,  torn.  i.  p.  80,  2d  edition.  The  work 
is  9  ill  more  honorable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye  of  Alfred  by  liis  for- 
eign and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of  Boethius  in  the  middle  ages, 
consult  Brucker  (Hist.  (Jrit.  Thilosoph.  tom.  iii,  pp.  565,  566). 

1"*  The  inscription  on  liis  new  tomb  w;is  composed  by  the  preceptor  of  Olho 
III.,  the  learnedPope  Silvester  II.,  who,  like  Boethius  himself,  wasstvledama<:i- 
riau  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The  Catholic  marlyr  had  carried  his  heaci 
i  1  his  hands  a  considerable  way  (Baronius,  A.  D.  526,  No.  'l7, 18);  yet  on  a  similnr 
tile,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  observed,  •*  La  distance  n'y  fait  rien  ;  il  n'y 
a  'lue  le  premier  pas  qui  coute."  * 

'"1  Boethius  applauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law  (1.  i.  pros.  4,  p.  59, 1.  ii. 
pros.  4,  p.  lis).  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.e.  i.),  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  724),  and 
the  Historia  Miscella,  (1.  xv.  p.  In5),  agree  in  praising  the  superior  innocence  or 
sanctity  of  Symmachus;  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his 
murder  is  equal  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  pope. 

i"'2  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Cassiodorus,  the  variety  of  sea  and  river  fish 
are  an  evidence  of  extensive  dominion  ;  and  tliose  of  the  Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and 
of  the  D.-mube,  were  served  on  the  table  of  Theodoric  (Var.  xii.  14).  The'  mon- 
strous lurbot  of  Domitian  (Juvenal,  S.atir.  iii.  39)  had  been  caught  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic. 


*  Madame  du  Deffand.    This  witticism  referred  to  the  miracle  of  St.  Denis. 
— G. 
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and,  as  lie  lay,  trembling  with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight 
of  bed-clothes,  he  expressed,  in  broken  murmurs  to  his  phy 
sician  Elpidius,  his  deep  repentance  for  tlie  murders  of  13oe* 
thius  and  Symmachus.^'^^  Ilis  malady  increased,  and  after  a 
dysentery  which  continued  three  days,  he  expired  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna,  in  tlie  thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute 
from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  tlie^thir^y-seventh  year  of  his 
i;e]g^i.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  end", ^I'g'^iiiTided  his 
treasures  and  provinces  between  his  two  grandsons,  and 
fixed  the  Rhone  as  their  common  boundary.^*^*  Amalaric 
was  restored  to  tlie  throne  of  Sj)ain.  Italy,  with  all  the 
conquests  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  bequeathed  to  Athalaric ; 
whose  age  did  not  exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cherished 
as  the  last  male  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by  the  short- 
lived marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasuntha  with  a  royal  fugi- 
tive of  the  same  blood.^*^^  In  the  presence  of  the  dying  mon- 
arch, the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  en- 
gaged their  faitli  and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to 
his  guardian  mother ;  and  received,  in  the  same  awful  mo- 
ment, his  last  salutary  advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love 
the  senate  and  people  oi  Rome,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent 
reverence  the  friendship  of  the  emperor.^*^^  The  monument 
of  Theodoric  was  erected  by  his  daugliter  Amalasuntha,  in 
a  conspicuous  situation,  which  commanded  the  city  of  Ra- 
venna, the  harbor,  and  the  adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a 
circular  form,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome 
of  one  entire  piece  of  granite :  from  the  centre  of  the  dome 
four  columns  arose,  which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry, 
the  remains  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen 
Btatues  of  the  twelve  apostles.-^'^''  His  spirit,  after  some  pre- 
vious expiation,  might  have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with 

im  ProoopiuSjGoth.  1.  i.e.  1,  Buthe  might  have  infonned  us, whether  he  had  re- 
ceived this  curious  anecdote  from  common  report,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
royal  physician. 

1 '»  Procoi>ius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1,  2,  12,  13.  This  partition  had  been  directed  by 
Tljeodoric,  thoujjli  It  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death.  liegni  hereditatem 
superstes  reliqnit  (Isidor.  Chron.  p.  721,  edit.  Grot). 

i'5  Bcrimund.the  third  in  descent  trom  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  (Jornandes.  c.  33,  p. 
2112,  edit-  Muratori).  See  the  discovery,  nuptials,  and  death  of  his  grandson 
Eutharic  (c.  .58.  p.  220).  His  Roman  games  might  render  liim  popular  (Cabsiodor. 
in  Chron.),  but  Eutharic  was  asper  in  religione  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723). 

''*  See  tlie  counsels  of  Theodoric,  and  the  professions  of  his  successor,  in  Pro- 
conins  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1,  2),  Jornandes  (c.  59,  pp.  220,  221),  and  Cassiodorus  (Var. 
viii.  1-7)-    These  epistles  are  the  triumph  of  his  ministerial  eloquence. 

i*^'  Anonym.  Vales,  p  724.  Agnellus  de  Vitis.  Pont,  leaven,  in  Muratori 
Script.  KeruHi  Ital.  torn.  ii.  P.  i,  p.  C7.    Albcrti  Descrittione  d'ltalia,  p.  311.* 


*  The  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  now  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda,  is  engraved 
in  D'Agincourt,  Histoire  de  I'Art,  p.  xviii.  of  the  Architectural  Prints.— M. 
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the  benefactors  of  mankind,  if  an  Italian  hermit  had  not 
been  witness,  in  a  vision,  to  the  damnation  of  Theo<:}oric,^^ 
whose  soul  was  plunged,  by  the  ministers  of  divine  ven- 
geance, into  the  volcano  of  Lipan,  one  of  the  flaming  mouths 
of  the  infernal  world. ^*^^ 

103  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog,  iv.  36),  and  apptoved  by  Baro 
nius  (A,  D.  526,  No.  28)  ;  and  both  the  pope  and  cardinal  are  grave  doctors,  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a,]jrobable  opinion. 

1  '•^  Theodoric  himself,  or  rather  Cassiodorus,  had  described  in  tragic  strain* 
the  volcauos  of  Lipari  ^Culver.  Sicilia,  pp,  406-410)  and  Vesuvius  (iv.  50). 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ELEVATIOJ^"   OF    JUSTIN    THE     ELDER. REIGN    OF   JUSTINIAN. 

1.     THE     EMPRESS     THEODORA. 11.    FACTIONS     OF     THE 

CIRCUS    AND    SEDITION    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. III.  TRADE 

AND   MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. IV.  FINANCES  AND  TAXES. 

V.    EDIFICES    OF    JUSTINIAN. CHURCH    OF     ST.    SOPHIA. 

FORTIFICATIONS     AND     FRONTIERS     OF     THE     EASTERN 

EMPIRE. ABOLITION    OF     THE    SCHOOLS    OF    ATHENS    AND 

THE    CONSULSHIP    OF    ROME. 

The  emperor  Justinian  was  bom  ^  near  the  ruins  of  Sar- 
dica  (the  modern  Sophia),  of  an  obscure  race  -^  of  Barba- 
rians,^ the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  country,  to 
wliich  the  names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria, 
have  been  successively  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared 
by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two 
other  peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  the  more  useful  employ»ient  of  husbandmen  or 
shepherds.*  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in 
their  kna])sacks,  the  three  youths  followed  the  high  road  of 
Constantinople,  and  were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength 
and  stature,  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to 

^  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  date  of  his  birth  (Lud«wig  in  Vit.  .Tnstiniani, 
p.  125) ,  none  in  the  j)lace— the  district  Bedeiiana— tlie  \illafj<^  Tauresium.  which 
he  afterwards  decorated  with  his  name  and  splendor  (D'Anville,  Hist,  de  I'Acad. 
&c.,  toni.  xxxi.  i>p.  287-292). 

2  Tlie  names  of  these  Dardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost  English  : 
Justinian  is  a  translation  of  upraufla  (nprif/Iit) :  liis  faihrr  SnI/atius  (in  Groeco- 
harbaroiis  language  stipes)  was  styled  in  liis  village /s/ocA;  {Stock):  his  mother 
Bigleniza  was  softened  into  Vigilantia. 

•*  IvUdewig  (pp.  127-135)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  family  from  which  the  house  of  Austria 
has  been  derived. 

*  See  the  anecdotes  of  Procopius  (o.  6),  with  the  notes  of  N.  Alemannus.  The 
satirist  would  not  have  sunk,  in  the  vague  and  decent  appellation  of  -yewpvo?,  tlie 
/3ovA.oAo?  and  <7uf/>op^o?  of  Zonaras.  Yet  why  are  those  names  disgraceful?— and 
what  German  baron  would  not  be  proud  to  descend  from  the  Eumseus  of  the 
Odyssey  ?  * 


*  It  is  whimsical  enough  that,  in  our  own  days,  we  should  have,  even  in  jest, 
a  claimant  to  lineal  descent  from  tlie  godlike  swineherd,  not  in  tlie  person  of  a 
Gernian  baron,  but  in  that  of  a  professor  of  the  Ionian  University.  Constantine- 
Koiia'les,  or  some  malicious  wit  under  this  )ianie,  ha>  written  a  tall  folio  to  prove 
Ulysses  to  be  Homer,  and  himself  the  descendant,  the  heir  (?),  of  the  Euuucuti  of 
the  Odyssey. — M. 
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wealth  and  honors  ;  and  his  escape  from  some  dangers  which 
threatened  his  life  was  afterwards  ascribed  to  tlie  guardian 
angel  who  watches  over  tlie  fate  of  kings.  His  long  and 
laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wars  would  not 
have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin  ;  yet  they 
might  warrant  the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  he  gradually  obtained  ;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of 
count,  and  of  general;  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as  their  chief,  at  the 
important  crisis  when  the  emperor  Anastasius  was  removed 
from  the  world.  The  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised 
and  enriched  were  excluded  from  the  throne  ;  and  the  eunuch 
Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly  resolved 
to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  his 
creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of 
the  guards,  was  intrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of 
their  commander.  But  these  weighty  arguments  were 
treacherously  employed  by  Justin  in  his  own  favor ;  and  as 
no  competitor  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian  peasant  was 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
soldiers,  who  knew  him  to  be  brave  and  gentle,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  the 
provincials,  who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  capital.  The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distin- 
guished from  another  emperor  of  the  same  family  and  name, 
ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years ;  and,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  every 
moment  of  a  nine  years'  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  sub- 
jects the  impropriety  of  their  choice.  His  ignorance  was 
similar  to  that  of  Theodoric  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two  contemporary  mon- 
archs  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet."*^  But  the  genius  of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Gothic  king;  the  experience  of  a  soldier  had  not 
qualified  him  for  the  government  of  an  empire ;  and  though 
personally  brave,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness 
was  naturally  attended  with  doubt,  distrust,  and  political 
apprehension.  But  the  official  business  of  the  state  was 
diligently  and  faithfully  transacted  by  the  quaestor  Proclus  ;^ 

5  His  virtues  are  praised  by  Proropius  (Persic.  1  i.  c.  ^1).    The  qnasstor  Pro- 
clu3  was  the  friend  of  Justinian,  and  the  enemy  of  every  other  adoption. 


*  St.  Martin  questions  the  fact  in  both  cases-  The  ignorance  of  Justin  rests 
on  the  secret  hictory  of  Procopius,  vol.  viii.  p.  8.  St.  Martin's  notes  ou  Le 
Beau.— M. 
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and  the  aged  emperor  adopted  the  talents  and  amhition  of 
his  nei)}iev\'-  Justinian,  an  aspiring  youth,  Avhom  his  uncle 
had  drawn  fiutn  tlie  rustic  solitude  of  Dacia,  and  educated 
at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  and  at 
length  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been  defrauded  of  his 
money,  it  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The 
task  was  easily  accomplished  by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  ficti- 
tious conspiracy;  and  the  judges  were  informed,  as  an  ac- 
cumulation of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretly  addicted  to  the 
Manichaean  heresy.^  Amantius  lost  his  head  ;  three  of  his 
companions,  the  first  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  })unished 
either  with  death  or  exile  ;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate 
for  the  purple  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  overwhelmed 
with  stones,  and  ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into 
the  sea.  The  ruin  of  Vitalian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty 
and  danger.  That  Gothic  chief  had  rendered  himself  popu- 
lar by  the  civil  war  which  he  boldly  waged  against  Anasta- 
sius  for  the  defe;ice  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  an  advantageous  treaty,  he  still  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able and  victorious  army  of  Barbarians.  By  the  frail  secu- 
rity of  oaths,  he  was  tempted  to  relinquish  this  advantageous 
situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  within  the  walls  of  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction,  were  art- 
fully incensed  against  him  by  the  remembrance  even  of  his 
pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  embraced 
him  as  the  faithful  and  worthy  cham])ion  of  the  church  and 
state ;  and  gratefully  adorned  their  favorite  with  the  titles 
of  consul  and  general ;  but  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  con- 
sulshi}),  Vitalian  was  stabbed  with  seventeen  wounds  at  the 
royal  banquet ;  "^  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil,  was 
accused  as  the  assassin  of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he 
had  recently  pledged  his  faith  in  the  participation  of  the 
Christian  mysteries.^     After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he  was  pro- 

6  Maiiiohfpan  sit^jnifies  Eutychian.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations  of  Con- 
Btantinople  and  Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  days  after  tlie  decease  of 
Anastasius.  Thei/  produce<i,  the  latter  applauded,  the  eunuch's  death  (Baro- 
nius,  A.  D.  518,  P".  li.  No.  15.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pp.  200,  205,  from 
the  Councils,  torn-  v.  pp.  182,  207). 

^  His  power,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  cotint 
de  Buat  (torn.  ix.  pp.  54-81).  He  was  great-grandson  of  Aspar,  hereditary  prince 
in  the  Lesser  Scythia,  and  count  of  the  Gothic  fcederati  of  Thrace.  The  BesBi, 
whom  he  could  influence,  are  the  minor  Goths  of  flornandes  (c.  51). 

8  eJustiniani  patricii  fact  lone  dicitur  interfectus  fnis.se  (Victor  Tununeneis, 
Chron-  in  Thesaur.  Temp.  Scaliger.  P.  ii.  p.  7).  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  7)  styles 
him  a  tyrant,  but  acknowledges  the  d6eA<|>o7riorTta,  which  is  well  explained  by 
Alemanuus. 
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moted,  without  any  claim  of  military  service,  to  the  office  of 
master-general  of  the  Eastern  armies,  whom  it  was  his  duty 
to  lead  into  the  field  against  the  public  enemy.  But,  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  Justinian  might  have  lost  his  present 
dominion  over  the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle  ;  and 
instead  of  acquiring  by  Scythian,  or  Persian  trophies  the 
applause  of  his  countrymen,^  the  prudent  warrior  solicited 
tlieir  favor  in  the  churches,  the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of 
Constantinople.  The  Catholics  were  attached  to  the  nephew 
of  Justin,  who,  between  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  here- 
sies, trod  the  narrow  path  of  inflexible  and  intolerant  ortho- 
doxy.^^ In  the  first  days  of  the  new  reign,  he  prompted  and 
gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  emperor.  After  a  schism  of  thirty-four  years,  he 
reconciled  the  proud  and  angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  spread  among  the  Latins  a  favorable  report  of  his  pious 
respect  for  the  apostolic  see.  The  thrones  of  the  East  wei-e 
filled  with  Catholic  bishops  devoted  to  his  interest,  the 
clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained  by  his  .liberality,  and  the 
people  were  taught  to  pray  for  tlieir  future  sovereign,  the 
hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  religion.  The  magnificence 
of  Justinian  was  displayed  in  the  superior  pomp  of  his  public 
spectacles,  an  object  not  less  sacred  and  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Chalcedon  ; 
the  expense  of  his  consulship  was  esteemed  at  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  twejity  lions, 
and  thirty  leopards,  were  jjroduced  at  the  same  tnne  in  the 
amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous  train  of  horses,  with  their 
rich  trappings,  was  bestowed  as  an  extraordinary  gift  on  the 
victorious  charioteers  of  the  circus.  Wliile  he  indulged  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  and  received  the  addresses  of 
foreign  kings,  the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously  cultivated 
the  friendsliip  of  the  senate.  That  venerable  name  seemed 
to  qualify  its  members  to  declare  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the  Imperial  throne  ;  the 
feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  the  vigor  of  government  to 
degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an  aristoci'acy  ; 
and  the  military  officers  who  had  obtained  the  senatorial 
rank  were  followed   by  their   domestic  guards,  a  band  of 

'  In  his  earliest  yout.li  (plane  adolescens)  he  liad  passed  pome  time  as  a  host- 
age with  Tlieodoric.  For  this  cuvioiis  fact,  Alemannus  (ad  Procop.  Anecdot.  c. 
it.  p.  o4,  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MS.  liistory  of  Justinian,  by  his  pieeept.or 
Theophilus.     Ludewig  (p.  l\'A)  wishes  to  make  liini  a  soldier. 

13  Tlie  ccolesiastical  liistory  of  Justinian  will  he  sliown  hereafter.  See  Baro- 
nins,  A.  D.  51^-521,  and  the  copious  article  Justinia7ius  in  the  index  to  the  viith 
Tolume  of  his  Annals. 
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veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in  a  tumul- 
tuous moment  the  diadem  of  the  East.  Tlie  treasures  of 
the  state  were  lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators, 
and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  adopt 
Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated  to  the  em- 
peror. But  this  request,  which  too  clearly  admonished  him 
of  his  approaching  end,  was  unwelcome  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  an  aged  monarch,  desirous  to  retain  the  power 
which  he  was  incapable  of  exercising;  and  Justin,  holding 
his  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since 
an  election  was  so  profitable,  some  older  candidate.  Not- 
withstanding this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  decorate 
Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nohilissvmiis  ;  and  their 
decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears  of  his  uncle. 
After  some  time  the  languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  an  incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispen- 
sably required  the  aid  of  a  guardian.  He  summoned  the 
patriarch  and  senators;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who  was  con- 
ducted from  tlie  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the 
loud  and  joyful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin 
was  prolonged  about  four  months  ;  but  from  the  instant  of 
this  ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the  empire, 
which  acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  East.-^^ 

From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  Justinian  governed  the 
Roman  empire  thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  and  thirteen 
days.  The  events  of  his  reign,  which  excite  our  curious 
attention  by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are 
diligently  related  by  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetori- 
cian, whom  eloquence  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator 
and  prsefect  of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  courage  or  servitude,  of  favor  or  disgrace,  Proco- 
pius  ^'^  successively  composed  the  history^  thQ  panegyric  and 

"  The  re1<rn  of  the  elder  Justin  may  he  found  in  the  three  Chronjcles  of  Mar- 
cellij)UR,  Victor,  and  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  pp.  1.30-150),  the  last  of  whom  (in  8r>ite 
of  *  Hody,  Prolej^om.  No.  II,  30,  edit.  Oxon.)  lived  soon  after  Jn5*tinian  (.Jortin's 
Remarks,  &c,,  vol.  iv.  p.  383):  *  in  tlie  Eecilesiastical  History  of  Evagrius  (1.  iv,  c. 
1.  2,  3,  9),  and  the  Excerpta  of  Th^odoriis  Lector  (No.  37),  and  iti  Cedrenus,  (pp. 
362-366),  and  Zonarns  (Ixiv.  pp.  58-6n,  who  may  pass  for  an  original. 

12  See  the  characters  of  Procopins  and  Agathias  in  La  Mo+he  le  Vayer  (toni. 
viii.  pp.  144-174),  Vossins  (de  Historicis,  Gra^cis,  l.ii.  c.  22),  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot. 
Grnee.  1.  v.  <;.  T),  Tom.  vi.  pp.  24,9-278).  Tlieir  religion,  an  honorable  problem,  betraya 
occasional  conformity,  with  a  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  and  Philosophy. 


*  Dindorf,  in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Malala,  p.  vi.,  concurs  with 
this  opinion  of  Gibbon,  which  was  also  that  of  Keiske,  aa  to  the  age  of  the  chroni- 
cler.~M. 
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tlie  satire  of  his  own  times.  The  eight  books  of  the  Persian, 
Vandalic,  and  Gothic  wars,^^  which  are  continued  in  tlie  five 
books  of  Agathias,  deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and 
successful  imitation  of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic, 
writers  of  ancient  Greece.  His  facts  ai-e  collected  from  the 
personal  experience  and  free  conversation  of  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  and  a  traveller;  his  style  continually  aspires,  and 
often  attains,  to  the  meiit  of  strength  and  elegance  ;  his  re- 
flections, more  especially  in  the  speeches,  ivhich  he  too 
frequently  inserts,  contain  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  historian,  excited  by  the  generous  ambition 
of  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  'flattery  of  courts.  The 
writings  of  Proco])ius  ^*  were  read  and  apj>lauded  by  his 
contemporaries  :  ^^  but,  although  he  respectfully  laid  them  at 
the  fcoL  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justinian  must  have  been 
wounded  by  the  praise  of  a  hero,  who  perpetually  eclipses 
the  glory  of  his  inactive  sovereign.  The  conscious  dignity 
of  independence  was  subdued  by  tlie  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
slave  ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  labored  for  pardon 
and  reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  Imperial  edifices.  He 
had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splendor,  in 
which  he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius,  the  magnificence, 
and  the  piety  of  a  prince,  who,  both  as  a  conqueior  and 
legislator,  had  surpassed  the  puerile  virtues  of  Themistooles 
and  Cyrus. ^®     Disappointment   might  urge  the  flatterer  to 

^•''  III  the  seven  first  books,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three  Gothic,  Pro- 
copins  has  borrowed  from  Appiaii  the  division  of  pro\inces  and  wars  :  tlie  viiitli 
hook,  though  it,  bears  the  name  of  Gothi' ,  is  a  niisoelhuicous  and  general  siipple- 
inent  down  to  the  spring  of  the  vear  553.  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Agathias 
till  559  (Pagi,  Critica,  A.  D.  570,  No.  5). 

1^  The  literary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unlucky.  1.  His  books 
de  Bello  Gothico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Aretin,  and  p'-blished  (Fulginii,  1470, 
Venet.  1471,  apud  Janson.  Mattaire,  Annal.  Typograph.  toni.  i.  edit,  posteiior,  pp. 
290,  .304,  279,  299),  in  his  own  name  (see  Vossius  de  Ili^t.  Lat.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  and  the 
feeble  defence  of  the  Venice  Giornnle  de  Letterati,  torn.  xix.  p.  207).  2.  Hia 
works  were  mutilated  by  the  first  Latin  translators,  Chrisfot)her  Pert^ona  (Gior- 
nale,  torn.  xix.  pp.  .340-.348),  and  Raphael  de  Volaterra  (Hnet,  de  Claris  Interpre- 
tibus,  p.  166'),  wlio  did  not  even  consult  the  MS.  of  the  Vatican  library,  of  which 
they  were  prfeffcts  fAleman.  in  Pra-fat.  Anecdot.).  3.  'J'he  Greek  text  was  not 
printed  till  1007,  l>y  Hoeschelius  of  Augsburg  (Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  toni.  ii.  p. 
7^2).  4.  'J'lic  Paris  edition  was  imperfectly  executed  by  Claude  Maltret,  a  Jei^uit 
of  Toulouse  (in  l(ir.3).  far  distant  from  the  Lonvre  press  and  the  Vatican  MS.,  from 
whicli,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His  p-oniised  commentaries, 
&c.,  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathias  of  Leyden  (1594)  has  been  wisely  re- 
printed by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Bonaventura  Vukanius,  a 
learned  interpreter  (Hnet,  p.  170).* 

>••*  Aga'hia's  in  Prnefat.  p.  7,  8,  1.  iv.  p.  137.  Evagriixs,  1.  i.  r.  c.  12.  See  like 
wise  Photius,  cod.  Ixiii.  p.  G5. 

^"  K'-poi'  rrai^eta  (says  he,  Pr.Tfat.  ad  1.  de  Edificiis  Trfpl  K-rirr^iaruix)  is  no  more 
than  K.  pjv  TraiS  a — a  pun  !  In  these  live  books,  Procopius  affects  a  Christian  as 
well  as  ;i  courtly  style. 

*  Profonius  forms  a  part  of  the  new  Byzantine  collection  under  the  Buperin 
tsiidonce  of  Dindorf .— M. 
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secret  revenge ;  and  the  first  glance  of  favor  might  again 
tempt  him  to  suspend  and  suppress  a  libel,^^  in  wliich  the 
Roman  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious  and  contemptible 
tvrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora 
aVe  seriously  represented  as  two  daemons,  who  had  assumed 
a  human  form  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.^^  Such  base 
inconsistency  must  doubtless  sully  the  reputation,  and  detract 
from  the  credit,  of  Procopius  :  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his 
malignity  has  been  suffered  to  exhale,  the  residue  of  the 
anecdotes^  even  the  most  disgraceful  facts,  some  of  which 
had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  public  history,  are  estab- 
lislied  by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic  monu- 
ments of  the  times.^^*  From  these  various  materials,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  will 
deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space.  The  present  cha])ter 
will  explain  the  elevation  and  character  of  Theodo7*a,  the 
factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful  administration  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  East.  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters,  I 
shall  reLate  the  wars  of  Justinian,  which  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  and  Italy  ;  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  without  disguising  the  vanity  of  their 
triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Persian  and  Gothic 
lieroes.  The  series  of  this  and  the  followinoj  volume  will 
embrace  the  jurisi)rudence  and  theology  of  the  emperor; 
the  controversies  and  sects  which  still  divide  the  Oriental 
church  ;  the  reformation  of  the  Poman  law  which  is  obeyed 
or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

"  Procopius  discloses  himself  (Prnefat.  ad  Anecdot.  c.  1,  2,  5),  and  the  anec- 
dotes are  reckoned  as  the  ixth  book  by  Suidas  (torn.  iii.  p.  lf-6,  edit.  Kuster). 
The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objection.  Baronius  (A.  D.  548,  No.  24)  rej^rets 
tlie  loss  of  this  secret  history  :  it  was  then  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  his  own  cus- 
tody, aud  was  first  published  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  witli  the  learned,  hut 
partial,  notes  of  Nicholas  Aleniannus  (Ludg.  1G23). 

18  Justinian  an  ass— tlie  perfect  likeness  of  Domitian — Anecdot.  c  8.— Theo- 
dora's lovers  driven  from  lier  bed  by  rival  dsRinons — her  marriage  foretold  with 
a  great  dainion— a  monk  saw  the  prince  of  Ihe  daemons,  instead  of  Justinian,  on 
the  throne — the  servants  who  watched  l)elield  a  face  without  features,  a  body 
walking  without  a  head,  &c.,  &c.  Procopius  declares  his  own  and  his  friends'  be- 
lief in  these  diabolical  stories  (c.  12). 

ly  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Deca<lence  des  Remains, 
c.  XX.)  gives  credit  to  these  anecdotes,  as  connected,  1.  with  the  weakness  of  the 
empire,  ani,  2.  with  the  instability  of  Justinian's  laws. 


*  The  Anecdota  of  Procopius,  compared  with  the  former  works  of  the  same 
author,  appear  to  me  the  basest  and  most  disgraceful  work  in  literature.  The 
wars,  which  he  has  described  in  the  former  volumes  as  glorious  (n-  necessary,  are 
become  unprofitable  and  wanton  massacres  ;  the  buildings  which  l)e  celebrated, 
as  raised  to  the  immortal  lionor  of  the  great  emi)eror.  and  his  admirable  queen, 
either  as  magniticent  embellishments  of  the  city,  or  useful  fortilicatlons  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  are  become  works  of  vain  prodigality  and  useless  osten- 
tation. 1  doubt  whether  Gibi)on  has  made  sullicient  allowance  for  the  "malig- 
nity" of  the  Anecdota;  at  all  events,  the  extreme  and  disgusting  profligacy  of 
Theodora's  early  life  rests  entirely  on  this  virulent  libel.— M. 
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I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  llie  first  act  of  Jus- 
tinian was  to  divide  ix  with  the  woman  whom  lie  loved,  the 
famous  Theodora, ^'^  whose  strange  elevation  cannot  be  ap- 
plauded as  the  triumph  of  female  virtue.  Under  the  reign 
of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  the  wild  beasts  maintained  by  the 
green  faction  at  Constantinople  was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment, 
was  surnamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honorable 
office  was  given  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  not- 
withstanding the  diligence  of  his  widow,  who  had  already 
provided  a  husband  and  a  successor.  Acacius  had  left  three 
daughters,  Comito,-^  Theodora,  and  Anastasia,  the  eldest 
of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a 
solemn  festival,  these  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by  their 
distressed  and  indignant  mother,  in  the  garb  of  suppliants, 
into  the  midst  of  the  theatre :  the  green  faction  received 
them  with  contempt,  the  blues  with  compassion  ;  and  this 
difference,  which  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora,  was 
felt  long  afterwards  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters  were 
successively  devoted  to  the  ])ublic  and  private  pleasures  of 
the  Byzantine  ])eople  ;  and  Theodora,  after  following  Comito 
on  the  stage,  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her 
head,  was  at  length  permitted  to  exercise  her  independent 
talents.  She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the 
Hute  ;  her  skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts  ;  she 
excelled  in  buffoon  characters,  and  as  often  as  the  comedian 
swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained  with  a  ridiculous  tone 
and  gesture  of  the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole 
theatre  of  Constantinople  resounded  with  laughter  and 
a])plause.  The  beauty  of  Theodora  "^  was  the  subject  of 
more  flattering  })raise,  and  the  source  of  more  exquisite 
delight.  Iler  features  were  delicate  and  regular;  lier  com- 
plexion, though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  with  a  natural 
coloi-;  every  sensation  was  instantly  expressed  by  the 
vivacity  of  her  eyes;  lier  easy  motions  displayed  the  graces 
of  a  small  but  elegant  figure  ;  and  either  love  or  adulation 

2^  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the  Anecdotes  ;  more 
especially  c.  1-5,  0.  lO-l.").  ]('.,  17,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Aleniannus— a  refer- 
ence whioli  is  always  implied, 

-I  (Jomito  was  afterwards  nuirried  to  Sittas,  duke  of  Armenia,  the  father,  per- 
haps, at  least  she  might  he  the  mother,  of  the  empress  Sophia.  Two  nephews  of 
Theodora  may  he  the  sons  of  Anastasia  (Aleman.  pp.  .W,  31). 

^-  Her  stutue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  jHirphyry  column.  See  Pro- 
copius  (<le  Kdif.  1.  i,  e.  11).  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  10).  .Ale- 
man,  (p.  47)  produces  one  from  a  Mosaic  at  Ilavenua,  loaded  with  pearls  and  jew- 
els, anil  yet  handsome. 
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mii^lit  proclaim,  that  painting  and  poetry  were  incapable  of 
delineating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her  form.  But  this 
form  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with  which  it  was  exposed 
to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licentious  desire.  Her 
venal  eharms  were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
citizens  and  strangers,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  ])rofes- 
sion  :  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been  promised  a  night  of 
enjoyment,  was  often  driven  from  her  bed  by  a  stronger  or 
more  wealthy  favorite  ;  and  when  she  passed  through  the 
streets,  her  presence  was  avoided  by  all  wiio  wished  to 
escape  either  the  scandal  or  the  tem])tation.  The  satirical 
historian  has  not  blushed  ^  to  describe  the  naked  scenes 
which  Theodora  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  in  the  theatre.^* 
After  exhausting  the  arts  of  sensual  pleasure,^^  she  most 
ungratefully  murmured  against  the  parsimony  of  Nature  ;  ^^ 
but  her  murmurs,  her  pleasures,  and  her  arts,  must  be  veiled 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language.  After  reigning  for 
some  time,  the  delight  and  contempt  of  the  capital,  she  con- 
descended to  accompany  Ecebolus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who 
had  obtained  the  government  of  the  African  Pentapolis. 
But  this  unioii  was  frail  and  transient ;  Ecebolus  soon 
rejected  an  expensive  or  faithless  concubine  ;  she  was  re- 
duced at  Alexandria  to  extreme  distress;  and  in  her  labo- 
rious return  to  Constantinople,  every  city  of  the  East 
admired  and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  merit  appeared 
to  justify  her  descent  from  the  ^^eculiar  island  of   Venus. 

5^  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  9),  somewhat  too  naked,  was  suppressed 
by  Aleinanniis,  though  extant  in  tlie  Vati<ian  MS, ;  nor  has  the  defect  been  sup- 
plied in  the  Paris  or  Venice  editions.  La  Mothe  ie  Vayer  (toia.viii  p.  155)  gave 
tjie  first  hint  of  ihLs  curious  and  genuine  passage  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  Iv,  p. 
366),  which  he  had  received  from  Rome,  and  it  has  been  since  published  iu  the 
Menagiana  (tom.  iii,  pp.  254-259)  with  a  Latin  version. 

2*  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle  (as  none  could  appear  stark  naked  in 

the  theatre),  Procopius  thus  prOCeetJS  :  ai'aTTenrwKvld  re  ev  rtZ  eSa<|)€t  vTTTLa  eKeiTO. 
^r)Te<:  Se  rtj/e?  ,  ,  ,  ,  Kpidat  avrfi  vnepdeu  ruiv  aifiotcJc  epptnTOVf,  as  &rf  ot  ;(»jve?,  oi  e? 
TouTO  TrapeaKevaatMevot  ervy  \avov,  toi?  arofjiaaiv  evOevSe  Kara,  fxiav  aveko^evoi  r)(TBi.ov. 
I  have  heard  that  a  learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this  pas- 
sage in  conversation.* 

25  Theodora  surpassed  the  Crispaof  Ausonius  (Epigram  Ixxi.),  who  imitated 
the  capitalis  luxue  of  the  females  of  Nola.  See  Quintilian  Instityt.  viii.  6,  and 
Torrentius  ad  Horat.  Sermon.  1.  i.  sat.  2,  v.  lOL  At  a  memorable  supper,  thirty 
slaves  waited  round  the  table ;  ten  young  men  feasted  with  Theodox'a.  Her 
charity  was  universal. 

Et  lassata  viris,  necdum  satiata,  recessit. 

26  '  H  5e  KaK  r(ov  TpiCn>  rpvvqixaToiv  epya^Ofievr]  eveicaKet  rf)  (ftvaei,  Sue<l)Opovixevy)  on  i>j 
fiij  Ktti  TirOov^  ci'^Ti-]  eiipvTepou  r]  I'iii'  e'lai  rpvTroir},  onut^  Swarr)  fliq  Kai  eKeipj)  ep\a^ecr0ai. 

She  wished  for  a  fourth  altar,  on  which  slie  might  pour  libations  to  the  god  of 
love, 

*  Gibbon  shouhl  liave  remembered  the  axiom  which  be  quotes  in  another 
place,  Bcelera  ostendi  oportet  dam  puuiantur  abscondl  fiagitia. — M. 

Vol.  IIL-^27 
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The  vague  commerce  of  Theodora,  and  tlie  most  detestable 
precautions,  preserved  ber  from  the  danger  wbicb  she 
feared  ;  yet  once,  and  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The 
infant  was  saved  and  educated  in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who 
imparted  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
empress.  Filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting 
youth  immediately  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  liis  mother.  As  he 
was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease  of  Theodora, 
she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of  extinguishing  with  his 
life  a  secret  so  offensive  to  her  Imperial  virtue. 

In  the. most  abject  state  of  her  fortune  and  reputation, 
some  vision,  either  of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to 
Theodora  the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was  destined  to 
become  the  spouse  of  a  potent  monarch.  Conscious  of  her 
approaching  greatness,  she  returned  from  Paphlagonia  to 
Constantinople ;  assumed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more 
decent  character ;  relieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable 
industry  of  spinning  wool ;  and  affected  a  life  of  chastity 
and  solitude  in  a  small  house,  which  she  afterwards  changed 
into  a  magnificent  temple.^^  Her  beauty,  assisted  by  art  or 
accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated,  and  fixed,  the  patrician 
Justinian,  who  already  reigned  with  absolute  sway  under 
the  name  of  hib  uncle.  Perhaps  she  contrived  to  enhance 
the  value  of  a  gift  which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the 
meanest  of  mankind ;  perhaps  she  inflamed,  at  first  by 
modest  delays,  and  at  last  by  sensual  allurements,  the  desires 
of  a  lover,  who,  from  nature  or  devotion,  was  addicted  to 
long  vigils  and  abstemious  diet.  When  his  first  transports 
had  subsided,  she  still  maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his 
mind,  by  the  more  solid  merit  of  temper  and  understanding. 
Justinian  delighted  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his 
affection ;  the  treasures  of  the  East  Avere  poured  at  her  feet, 
and  the  nephew  of  Justin  Avas  determined,  perhaps  by 
religious  scruples,  to  bestow  on  his  concubine  the  sacred  and 
legal  character  of  a  wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome  expressly 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with  any  female  who 
had  been  dishonored  by  a  servile  origin  or  theatrical  pro- 
fession ;  the  empress  Lupicina,  or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of 
rustic  manners,  but  of  irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to 
accept  a  prostitute  for  her  niece  ;  and  even  Vigilantia,  the 

27  Anonym,  de  Antiquitat.  C.  P.  1.  iii.  132.  in  Bandnri  Imperium  Orient,  torn. 
i.  p.  48.  Ludewig  (p.  154)  argnes  sensibly  that  Theodora  would  not  have  immor- 
talized a  brothel :  but  I  apply  this  f^ct  to  Uer  second  and  chaster  residence  at 
Constantinople. 
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superstitious  mother  of  Justinian,  though  she  acknowledged 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  Tlieodora,  was  seriously  apprehensive, 
lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of  that  artful  paramour  might 
corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness  of  her  son.  These  obstacles 
were  removed  by  the  inflexible  constancy  of  Justinian.  He 
patiently  expected  the  death  of  the  empress  ;  he  despised 
the  tears  of  his  mother,  who  soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
her  affliction  ;  and  a  law  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor  Justin,  which  abolished  the  rigid  jurisprudence 
of  antiquity.  A  glorious  repentance  (the  words  of  the 
edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy  females  who  had  pros- 
tituted their  persons  on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  contract  a  legal  union  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Komans.-^^  This  indulgence  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora;  her  dignity  was 
gradually  exalted  with  that  of  her  lover  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
Justin  had  invested  his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the  heads  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  East.  But  the  usual  honors 
which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  had  allowed  to  the 
wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy  either  the  ambition  of 
Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian.  He  seated  her  on 
the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was 
imposed  on  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the  joint 
names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora.^^  The  Eastern  world 
fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  daughter 
of  Acacius.  The  prostitute  w^ho,  in  the  presence  of  innumer- 
able spectators,  had  polluted  the  theatre  of  Constantinople, 
was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  city,  by  grave  magis- 
trates, orthodox  bishops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive 
monarchs.^*^ 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  de- 
praved by  the  loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  listen  to  all  the 

28  See  the  old  law  in  Justinian's  Code  (1.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7,  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1),  under 
tlie  years  .336  and  454.  Tlie  new  edict  (about  the  year  521  or  522,  Aleman.  py).  38, 
96)  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than  the  clause  of  mulieres  scenicce.  liber- 
tinse,  tabernarije.  See  the  novels  89  and  117,  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justin- 
ian to  the  bishops  (Aleman.  p.  41). 

29  I  swear  by  the  Father,  &c.,  by  the  A^irgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gospels,  quae  in 
manibns  teneo,  and  by  the  Holy  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  puram  con- 
scientiam  srermaniimque  servitium  me  servaturum,  sacratissimis  DDNN.  Jus- 
tiniano  et  Theodorfe  conjiigi  ejus  (Novell,  viii.  tit.  3).  Would  the  oath  have  been 
binding  in  favor  of  the  widow?  Communes  tituli  et  triumphi,  &c.  (Aleman.  pp. 
47,48). 

^  "  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more,"  &c. 

Without  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen,  in  this  general 
picture  of  triumphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to  Theodora. 
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invectives  of  private  envy,  or  popular  resentment,  which 
have  dissembled  the  virtues  of  Theodora,  exaggerated  her 
vices,  and  condemned  with  rigoi-  the  venal  or  voluntary  sins 
of  the  youthful  harlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame,  or  con- 
tempt, she  often  declined  the  servile  homage  of  the  multi- 
tude, escaped  from  the  odious  light  of  the  cajutal,  and  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens 
which  were  pleasantly  seated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  Bosphorus.  Her  private  liours  were  devoted 
to  the  prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the 
luxury  of  the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the 
evening  and  the  morning.  Her  secret  apartments  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  favorite  women  and  eunuchs,  whose  interests 
and  passions  she  indulged  at  the  expense  of  justice  ;  the 
most  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  were  crowded  into 
a  dark  and  sultry  ante-chamber,  and  when  at  last,  after 
tedious  attendance,  they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
Theodora,  they  experienced  as  her  humor  might  suggest, 
the  silent  arrogance  of  an  empress,  or  the  ca})ricious  levity 
of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious  a\arice  to  accumulate  an 
immense  treasure,  may  be  excused  by  the  apprehension  of  her 
husband's  death,  which  could  leave  no  alternati^  e  between 
ruin  and  the  throne  ;  and  fear  as  \\ell  as  ambition  might 
exasperate  Theodora  against  two  generals,  who,  during  a 
malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly  declared  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  capital.  But 
the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  repugnant  even  to  her  softer 
vices,  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora. 
Her  numerous  spies  observed,  and  zealously  reporter],  every 
action,  or  word,  or  look,  injurious  to  their  royal  mistress. 
Whomsoever  they  accused  were  casi  into  her  peculiar 
prisons,^^  inaccessible  to  the  inquiries  of  justice ;  and  it  was 
rumored,  that  the  torture  of  the  rack,  or  scourge,  had  been 
inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  female  tyrant,  insensible  to 
the  voice  of  prayer  or  of  pity.^^  Some  of  these  unlia])j^y 
victims  perished  in  deep,  unwliolesome  dungeons,  while 
others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss  of  their  limbs,  their 
reason,  or  their  fortunes,  to  apjiear  in  the  world,  the  living 
monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was  commonly  extended 
to  the  children  of  those  whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured. 

31  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  TartaruB  (Anerdot.  c.  4),  were  under  the  palace. 
Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  favorable  to  calumny  and 
fiction. 

^^  A  more  jociilar  whipping  was  inflicted  on  Snt'.irniniis,  for  presuming  to  say 
that  his  wife,  a  favorite  of  the  emprcsB,  had  not  been  found  arpr/ros  (Anecdot. 
0.  17). 
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The  senator  or  bishop,  whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had 
pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messenger,  and  his 
diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her  own  mouth. 
"  If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  commands,  I  swear  by 
Him  who  liveth  forever,  that  your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from 
your  body."  ^^ 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with 
heresy,  her  exemplary  devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  contemporaries,  for  pride,  avarice,  and 
cruelty.  But,  if  she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the 
intolerant  fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow 
some  merit  to  her  religion,  and  much  indulgence  to  her 
speculative  errors.^^  The  name  of  Theodora  was  introduced, 
with  equal  honor,  in  all  the  pious  and  charitable  foundations 
of  Justinian;  and  the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his 
reign  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  empress  for 
her  less  fortunate  sisters,  w^ho  had  been  seduced  or  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a 
stately  and  spacious  monastery,  and  a  liberal  maintenance 
was  assigned  to  five  hundred  women,  who  had  been  collected 
from  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Constantinople.  In  this 
safe  and  holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted  to  perpetual  con- 
finement ;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  gratitude  of  the  peni- 
tents, who  had  been  delivered  from  sin  and  misery  by  their 
generous  benefactress.^^  The. prudence  of  Theodora  is  cele- 
brated by  Justinian  himself ;  and  his  laws  are  attributed  to 
the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife,  whom  he  had 
received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity .^^  Her  courage  was  dis- 
played amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the  terrors  of 
the  court.  Her  chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her  union 
with  Justinian,  is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her  implacable 
enemies  ;  and  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius  might  be 
satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause  is  due  to  the  firmness 
of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to  the 
stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest.     The  wishes  and 

33  Per  viventem  in  saecula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Anastasius  de  Vitis  Pont 
Roman,  in  Vigilio,  p.  40, 

^  Ludewig.  pp.  ]()1-166.  I  give  him  credit  for  tlie  charitable  attempt,  although 
he  hath  not  much  charity  in  liis  temper. 

^5  Compare  tlie  anecdotes  (c.  17)  with  the  Edifices  (1.  i.  c  9) — how  differently 
may  the  same  f'aot  be  stated  !  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  pp.  174,  175)  observes,  that 
on  this,  or  a  similar  occasion,  she  released  and  clothed  the  girls  whom  she  had 
purchased  from  the  stews  at  five  aurei  apiece. 

3''  Novel  viii.  1.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the  name  Dae- 
monodora  (Aleman.  p.  66). 
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prayers  of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a 
lawful  son,  and  she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  off- 
spring of  her  marriage.^^  Notwithstanding  this  disappoint- 
ment, her  dominion  was  permanent  and  absolute ;  she  pre- 
served, by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian  ;  and  their 
seeming  dissensions  were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  who 
believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been 
impaired  by  the  licentiousness  of  her  youth ;  but  it  was 
always  delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to 
use  the  Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this  journey,  the  empress 
was  followed  by  the  Praetorian  praefect,  the  great  treasurer, 
several  counts  and  patricians,  and  a  splendid  train  of  four 
thousand  attendants  :  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her 
approach,  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception  :  and  as  she 
passed  through  Bithynia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms  to  the 
churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  hospitals,  that  they  might 
implore  Heaven  for  the  restoration  of  her  health.^'  At 
length,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the 
twenty-second  of  her  reign,  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer ;  ^ 
and  the  irreparable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband,  who, 
in  the  room  of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have  selected 
the  purest  and  most  noble  virgin  of  the  East.^^ 

II.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  games 
of  antiquity :  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors, 
the  Romans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic  stadium 
was  open  to  Avealth,  merit,  and  ambition ;  and  if  the  candi- 
dates could  depend  on  their  personal  skill  and  activity,  they 
might  pursue  the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and 
conduct  their  own  horses  in  the  rapid  career.^^  Ten,  twenty, 
forty  chariots  were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant;  a 
crown  of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor ;  and  his  fame, 

37  St.  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should  prove  a 
heretic  worse  than  Auastasius  himself  (Cyril  in  Vit.  St.  Sabse.  apud  Aleman.  pp. 
70,  109). 

**  See  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Thcophanes.  p.  158.  Procopius  de  Edific. 
1.  V.  c.  3. 

"  Theodora  Chalcedonensis  synod!  inimica  canceris  plag^  toto  corpora  per- 
fusa  vitam  proiiigiose  finivit  (Victor  Tununensis  in  Chron).  On  such  occasions, 
an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Alemannus  (pp.  12,  13)  understands 
the  cv(Te/3oj?  fKoiixri0r)o{  Theophanes  as  civil  language,  which  does  not  imply  either 
p  ety  or  repentance  ;  yet  two  years  after  her  death,  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated 
by  Paul  Silentiariiis  (in  proem,  v.  58-02). 

■•^  As  she  persecuted  the  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronius  exhausts  the 
names  of  Eve,  Dallla,  Ilerodias.  &c.  ;  after  which  he  has  recourse  to  his  infernal 
dictionary  •  civis  inferni — alumna  diemonum — satanico  agitata  spiritii — oestro 
percita  dfabolico.  &c.,  &c.  (A.  D.  548,  Nos.  24). 

<'  Read  and  feel  the  xxiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of  manners,  pas- 
sions, atid  tlie  whole  form  and  spirit  of  the  chariot  race.  West's  Dissertation  on 
the  Olympic  Games  (sect,  xii.—xvii.)  affords  much  curious  and  authentic  hxfor- 
mution. 
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with  that  of  his  family  and  couiitiy,  was  cliantecl  in  lyric 
strains  more  durable  than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble. 
But  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  dignity, 
would  liave  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or  his  horses  in  the 
circus  of  Rome.  The  games  were  exhibited  Skt  the  expense 
of  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors:  but  the 
reins  were  abandoned  to  servile  hands  ;  and  if  the  profits  of 
a  favorite  charioteer*  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an  advo- 
cate, they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  popular  ex- 
travagance, and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful  profession. 
The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two 
chariots,  whose  driv^ers  were  distinguished  by  lohite  and  red 
liveries :  two  additional  colors  a  light  green^  and  a  caerulean 
blue,  were  afterwards  introduced ;  and,  as  the  races  were 
repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed 
in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  ioxxr  factions 
soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment,  and  amj'sterious  origin, 
and  their  fanciful  colors  were  derived  from  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red 
dogstar  of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of 
autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.^^  Another 
interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Tiieir  respective  victories 
announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous  naviga- 
tion, and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was 
somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardor  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  color 
which  they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained  and  in- 
dulged by  the  wisest  princes  ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula, 
Nero,  Vitellius,  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elaga- 
balus,  were  enrolled  in  the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the 
circus  :  they  frequented  their  stables,  api)lauded  their  favor- 
ites, chastised  their  antagonists,  and  deserved  the  esteem  of 
the  populace,  by  the  natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their 
manners.  The  bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  continued  to 
disturb  the  public  festivity,  till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles 
of  Rome  ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affec- 
tion, interposed  his  authority  to  protect  the  greens  against 

*-  The  four  colors,  alhat'i,  runsati,  prnxini,  veneti,  represent  the  four  eeasons, 
accordiii<;  to  (,'assio(loras  (Var.  iii.  51),  who  lavishes  much  wit  and  eloquence  on 
this  theatrical  mystery.  Of!  these  « olors.  the  three  fust  may  be  fairly  translated 
tchite,  rcff,  and  f/rcen.  Venetus  is  explained  by  creru/ens,  a  word  various  and 
vague  :  it  is  properly  the  sky  reflected  in  the  sea  ;  but  custom  and  convenience 
niav  allow  blue  as  au  equivaieut  (Robert-  Stepban.  sub  voce.  Spence's  I'olymetis, 
p.  228). 
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the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a  patrician,  "who  were  passion- 
ately addicted  to  the  bhie  faction  of  the  circus.^^ 

Constantinople  adapted  the  follies,  though  not  the  vir- 
tues, of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  same  factions  which  had 
agitated  the  circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  hippo- 
drome. Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  this  popular  frenzy 
was  inflamed  by  religious  zeal ;  and  the  greens,  who  had 
treacherously  concealed  stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of 
fruit,  massacred,  at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of 
their  blue  adversaries.^*  From  the  capital,  this  pestilence 
was  diffused  into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  East,  and 
the  sportive  distinction  of  two  colors  produced  two  strong 
and  irreconcilable  factions,  which  shook  the  foundations  of 
a  feeble  government.^  The  popular  dissensions,  founded 
on  the  most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  have  scarcely 
equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded 
tiie  peace  of  families,  divided  friends  and  brothers,  and 
tempted  the  female  sex,  though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus, 
to  espouse  the  inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  conti*adict 
the  wishes  of  their  husbands.  Every  law,  either  human  or 
divine,  wa&  trampled  under  foot,  and  as  long  as  the  party 
was  successful,  its  deluded  followers  appeared  careless  oi 
private  distress  or  public  calamity.  The  license,  without 
the  freedom,  of  democracy,  was  revived  at  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  and  the  support  of  a  faction  became  neces- 
sary to  every  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  honors. 
A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius  was 
imputed  to  the  greens;  the  blues  were  zealously  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,^^  and  their  grateful 
patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  disorders  of  a  faction, 
whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the  senate, 
and  the  capitals  of  the  East.  Insolent  with  royal  favor,  the 
blues  affected  to  strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  and  Barbaric 
dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close  sleeves  and  am- 
ple garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.    In  the  day 

*^  See  Onuplirlus  Panviiiius  cle  Liidis  Circensibus,  1.  i.  c.  10,11;  the  xyiitb 
Annotation  on  Mascous  History  of  the  Germans  ;  and  Alenian.  ail  c.  vii. 

■*■♦  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  47.  Instead  of  the  vnlgar  won!  ve7iefn,  he  uses  the 
more  exquisite  tenns  of  ctcrnlca  and  cferealia.  Baronius  (A.  T).  TK)!,  No.  4,  5.  6)  is 
BatisHed  tliat  the  blues  were  ortliodox  ;  but  Tillemont  is  angry  at  tlie  supposition^ 
and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs  in  a  playhouse  (Hist.  des.  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  554). 

•*'•  See  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  24).  In  describing  the  vices  of  the  factions  and 
of  the  govennnent^  the  public,  is  nwt  more  favorable  than  the  secret,  historian. 
Aleman.  (p.  26)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  from  Gregory  Naziauzen,  which  proves 
the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 

*i  The  partiality  of  flustinian  for  the  blues  (Anecdot.  c.  7)  is  attested  bv  Eva- 
grins  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  32),  rlolni  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  138,  139)»  especially  for 
Antioch  ;  and  Theophaues  (j).  142). 
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they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniards,  but  in  tho  niglit 
they  boldly  assembled  in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands,  pre- 
pared for  every  act  of  A'iolence  and  rapine.  Their  adver- 
saries of  the  green  faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens,  were 
stri})ped  and  often  murdered  by  these  nocturnal  robbers,  and 
it  became  dangerous  to  wear  any  gold  buttons  or  girdles,  or 
to  a))pear  at  a  late  hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital. 
A  daring  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate 
tlie  safeguard  of  private  houses  ;  and  fire  was  employed  to 
facilitate  the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes  of  these  factious 
rioters.  No  place  was  safe  or  sacred  from  their  depreda- 
tions ;  to  gratify  either  avarice  or  revenge,  they  j)rofusely 
spilt  the  blood  of  the  innocent;  churches  and  altars  were 
polluted  by  atrocious  murders  ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  inflict  a  mortal 
Avound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger.  The  dissolute 
youth  of  Constantino|)le  adopted  the  blue  livery  of  disorder ; 
the  laws  were  silent,  and  the  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed : 
creditors  were  compelled  to  resign  their  obligations ;  judges 
to  reverse  their  sentence;  masters  to  enfranchise  their  slaves  ; 
fathers  to  su])ply  the  extravagance  of  their  children  ;  noble 
matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  servants;  beau- 
tiful boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents;  and 
wives,  unless  they  preferred  a  voluntary  deatli,  were  rav- 
ished in  the  presence  of  their  husbands.^'^  The  despair  of 
the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  de- 
serted by  the  magistrates,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence, 
])erhaps  of  retaliation ;  but  those  who  survived  the  combat 
were  dragged  to  execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  es- 
caping to  woods  and  caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the 
society  fi-om  whence  they  were  expelled.  Those  ministers 
of  justice  wlio  had  courage  to  punish  the  crimes,  and  to 
brave  the  resentment,  of  the  blues,  became  the  victims  of 
their  indiscreet  zeal ;  a  prsefect  of  Constantinople  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  a  count  of  the  East  was  igno- 
miniously  whipped,  and  a  governor  of  Cilicia  was  hanged, 
by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the  tomb  of  two  assassins 
whom  he  had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  groom,  and 
a  daring  attack  upon  his  own  life.^^     An  aspiring  candidate 

<^  A  wife  (says  Prooopins),  who  wa<?  seiTiert  an<l  almost  ravished  by  a  hlne-coat. 
threw  lierself  into  the  Bospliorus.  The  bishops  of  the  second  Syria  (Alemnn.  p. 
20)  deploHi  a  sinular  suicide,  the  guilt  or  glory  of  female  eli.istity,  and  iiaino! 
the  lieroine. 

■>»  The  doubtful  credit  of  Prooopius  (Aneedot.  c.  17)  is  support'^d  by  the  1  ss 
partial  F-vaj^rins,  who  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  tho  nam'^s.  The  tragic 
fa*.e  of  the  praetect  of  Coustaiitinople  is  related  by  Jobii  Malala  (torn.  i.  p.  139), 
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may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on  tlie  public  con- 
fusion, but  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  duty  of  a  sovereign  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.  The  first  edict  of  Jus- 
tinian, which  was  often  repeated,  and  sometimes  executed, 
announced  his  firm  resolution  to  support  the  innocent,  and 
to  chastise  the  guilty,  of  every  denomination  and  color. 
Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  in  favor  of  the 
blue  faction,  by  the  secret  affection,  the  habits,  and  the  fears 
of  the  emperor ;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent  struggle,  sub- 
mitted, without  reluctance,  to  the  implacable  passions  of 
Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot,  or  forgave,  the  in- 
juries of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justice  indi- 
rectly condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former  reign.  "Ye 
blues,  Justinian  is  no  more!  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive  !"^^ 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes, 
was  excited  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  factions.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Jus- 
tinian celebrated  the  festival  of  the  ides  of  January :  the 
games  were  incessantly  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discon- 
tent of  the  greens:  till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  emperor 
maintained  his  silent  gravity ;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  im- 
patience, he  condescended  to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and 
by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  the  most  singular  dialogue  ^°  that 
ever  passed  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects.  Their  first 
complaints  were  respectful  and  modest ;  tliey  accused  the 
subordinate  ministers  of  oppression,  and  proclaimed  their 
wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory  of  the  emperor.  "Be 
patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  railers ! "  exclaimed  Jus- 
tinian; "be  mute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Manichaeans ! " 
The  greens  still  attempted  to  awaken  his  compassion.  "We 
are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not  pass 
through  the  streets :  a  general  persecution  is  exercised 
against  our  name  and  color.  Let  us  die,  O  emperor !  but 
let  us  die  by  your  command,  and  for  your  service  !  "  But 
the  rej^etition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives  degraded, 
in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple :  they  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his  people; 

"  See  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  147) ;  yet  he  owr.s  that  Justinian  was  attached 
to  the  blues.  The  seeming  discord  of  the  enipeior  and  Theodora  is,  perhapr,, 
viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  refinement  by  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c  10). 
See  Alemati.  Prajfat.  p.  G. 

=0  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  lias  preferred,  exhibits  the  popular  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople,  in  the  vith  century.  Their 
Greek  is  mingled  with  many  strange  and  barbarous  words,  for  which  Ducange 
cannot  always  lind  a  meaning  or  etymology. 
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lamented  that  tho  fatlier  of  Justinian  had  been  born ;  and 
branded  his  son  with  tlie  opprobrious  names  of  a  homicide, 
an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  ''  Do  you  despise  your  lives  ?  " 
cried  the  indignant  monarch  :  the  bluqs  rose  with  fury  from 
their  seats;  their  hostile  clamors  thundered  in  the  hippo- 
drome ;  and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  con- 
test, spread  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople. At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious 
assassins  of  both  factions,  Avho  had  been  condemned  by  the 
praefect,  were  carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera. 
Four  were  immediately  beheaded  ;  a  fifth  was  hanged : 
but  when  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  remain- 
ing two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the 
populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighboring  convent,  conveyed 
them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.^^  As  one  of 
these  criminals  was  of  the  blue,  and  the  other  of  the  green 
livery,  the  two  factions  were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty 
of  their  oppressor,  or  the  ingratitude  of  their  patron  ;  and  a 
short  truce  was  concluded  till  they  had  delivered  their  pris- 
oners, and  satisfied  their  revenge.  The  palace  of  the  prae- 
fect, who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly 
burnt,  his  oflicers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons 
were  forced  open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who 
could  only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  military 
force,  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  was  fiercely  encountered  by  an  armed  multitude, 
whose  numbers  and  boldness  continually  increased  ;  and  the 
Heruli,  the  wildest  Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
overturned  the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious 
motive,  had  been  rashly  interposed  to  separate  the  bloody 
conflict.  The  tumult  was  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege,  the 
people  fought  w^ith  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God;  the 
women,  from  the  roofs  and  windows,  showered  stones  on 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  who  darted  firebrands  against  the 
houses  ;  and  the  various  flames,  which  had  been  kindled  by 
the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread  without  control 
over  the  face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration  involved  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  a  part  of 
the  palace,  from  the  first  entrance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and 
the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the  forum  of  Constan- 
tine  :  a  large  hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed ; 
w  See  this  church  and  monastery  in  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p.  182. 
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many  churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  an 
immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  either  melted  or 
lost.  From  such  scenes  of  horror  and  disti'ess,  the  wise  and 
wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Asiatic 
side;  and  during  five  days  Constantinople  was  abandoned 
to  the  factions,  whose  watchword,  Nika,  vanquish!  has 
given  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition.^^ 

As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant 
blues,  and  desponding  greens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the 
same  indifference  the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed 
to  censure  the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the 
finance  ;  and  the  two  responsible  ministers,  the  artful  Tri- 
bonian,  and  the  rapacious  John  of  Cappadocia,  were  loudly 
arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the  public  misery.  The  peace- 
ful murmurs  of  the  people  would  have  been  disregarded  : 
they  were  heard  with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  llames  ; 
the  quaestor,  and  the  praefect,  were  instantly  removed,  and 
their  offices  were  filled  by  two  senators  of  blameless  integrity. 
After  this  popular  concession,  Justinian  proceeded  to  the 
hippodrome  to  confess  his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  re- 
pentance of  his  grateful  subjects ;  but  they  distrusted  his 
assurances,  though  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  Gospels  ;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  dis- 
trust, retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
the  palace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed 
to  a  secret  and  ambitious  conspiracy,  and  a  suspicion  was 
entertained,  that  the  insurgents,  more  especiaJly  the  green 
faction,  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  money  by  Hypa- 
tius  and  Pompey,  two  patricians,  who  could  neither  forget 
with  honor,  nor  remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the 
nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Capriciously  trusted, 
disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous  levity  of  the  mon- 
arch, they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  before  the  throne  ; 
and,  during  five  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained  as 
important  hostages  ;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of  Justinian 
prevailing  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two  brothers  in 
the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly  command- 
ed them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After  a  fruitless  repre- 
sentation, that  obedience  might  lead  to  involuntary  treason, 
they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day,  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people, 

52  The  history  of  the  Niha  sedition  is  extracted  from  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.), 
Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  2G),  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  pp.  213-2I8>,  Chron.  Paschal, 
(pp.  3;3G-..;40),  Theopbanes  (Clironograph.  pp.  154-158),  and  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  pp. 
61-63). 
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wlio,  regardless  of  his  virtuous  resistance,  ana  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  transported  their  favorite  to  tlie  forum  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his 
head.  If  the  usurper,  who  afterwards  pleaded  the  merit  of 
his  delay,  had  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  and 
urged  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort 
might  have  oppressed  or  expelled  liis  trembling  competitor. 
The  Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication  with 
the  sea ;  vessels  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs ;  and  a  secret 
resolution  was  already  formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with 
his  family  and  treasures  to  a  safe  retreat,  at  some  distance 
from  the  capital. 

Justinian  w^as  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from 
the  theatre  had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the 
virtues,  of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a  council,  whei-e  Belisa- 
rius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the  spirit  of  a 
hero  ;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending  his  future  hatred, 
could  save  the  emj)eror  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his 
unworthy  fears.  "  If  flight,"  said  the  consort  of  Justinian, 
"  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly. 
Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth  ;  but  they  who  have 
reigned  should  never  survive  the  loss  of  dignity  and  domin- 
ion. I  implore  Heaven,  that  I  may  never  be  seen,  not  a 
day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple;  that  I  may  no  longer 
behold  the  light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name 
of  queen.  If  you  resolve,  O  Caesar!  to  fly,  you  have  treas- 
ures ;  behold  the  sea,  you  liave  ships  ;  but  tremble  lest  the 
desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to  wretched  exile  and  igno- 
minious death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim 
of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre."  The 
firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the  courage  to  deliberate  and 
act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the  most 
desperate  situation.  It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure 
to  revive  the  animosity  of  the  factions  ;  the  blues  were  as- 
tonished at  their  own  guilt  and  folly,  that  a  trifling  injury 
sliould  provoke  them  to  conspire  with  their  implacable  ene- 
mies against  a  gracious  and  liberal  benefactor ;  they  again 
proclaimed  the  majesty  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  greens,  with 
their  upstart  emperor,  were  left  alone  in  the  hippodrome. 
The  fidelity  of  the  guards  wcis  doubtful ;  but  the  military 
force  of  Justinian  consisted  in  three  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  been  trained  to  valor  and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and 
Illyrian  wars.  Under  the  command  of  Belisarius  and  Mun- 
dus,  they  silently  marched  in  two  divisions  from  the  palace, 
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forced  their  obscure  way  througli  narrow  passnges,  expirino^ 
flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  two  opposite  gates  of  the  hippodrome.  In  this 
narrow  space,  the  disorderly  and  affrighted  crowd  was  in- 
capable of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and  regular  attack  ; 
the  blues  signalized  the  fury  of  their  repentance;  and  it  is 
computed,  that  above  thirty  thousand  persons  were  slain  in 
the  merciless  and  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  day.  Hypa- 
tius  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  and  conducted,  with  his 
brother  Pompey,  to  the  feet  of  the  etnperor :  they  implored 
his  clemency  ;  but  their  crime  was  manifest,  their  innocence 
uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much  terrified  to  for- 
give. The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of  Anastasius, 
with  eighteen  illustrious  accomplices,  of  patrician  or  consu- 
lar rank,  Avere  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers  ;  their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  razed,  and 
their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  con- 
demned, during  several  years,  to  a  mournful  silence  :  with 
the  restoration  of  the  games,  the  same  disorders  revived  ; 
and  the  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  afflict  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern 
empire. ^^ 

III.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  barbarous,  still  em- 
braced the  nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  the 
Adriatic,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia  and  Persia. 
Justinian  reigned  over  sixty-four  provinces,  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  cities  ;  ^^  his  dominions  were  blessed  by 
nature  with  the  advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate : 
and  the  improvements  of  human  art  had  been  perpetually 
diffused  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  from  ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian  Thebes. 
Abraham  "  had  been  relieved  by  the  well-known  plenty  of 

w  Marcellinus  says  in  general  terms,  innumeris  populis  in  circo  trucidatis. 
Procopius  numbers  30,000  victims  :  and  the  3r>,000  of  Theophanes  are  swelled  to 
40,000  by  the  more  recent  Zonaras.    Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 

^*  Hierotrles,  a  contemporary  of  Jusliiiian,  composed  his  Ivv^exuo'i  (liiner- 
uria,  p.  631),  or  review  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  before  the  year  535 
(Wesselins:,  in  Prajfat.  and  Mot.  ad.  p.  623,  &c.). 

•'"••''  See  the  Book  of  Genesis  (xii.  10)  and  the  administration  of  Joseph.  The 
annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  agree  in  th6  early  arts  ami  plenty  of  Egypt  : 
but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  long  series  of  improvement;  and  Warburton,  who 
is  almost  stifled  by  tlie  Hebrew,  calls  aloud  for  the  Samaritan,  Chronology  (Di- 
vine Legation,  vol.  iii.  p.  29,  &c.).* 

*  The  recent  extraordinary  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities  strongly  con- 
firm the  high  notion  of  theearly  Egyptian  civilization,  and  imperatively  demand 
a  longer  period  for  their  development.  As  to  the  common  Hebrew  chronology, 
as  far  as  such  a  subject  is  capable  of  demonstration,  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
biju  frameil,  wilh  a  particular  view,  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias.  It  was  not  the 
chronology  of  the  Sajnaritans,  not  that  of  the  LXX.,  not  that  of  Josephus,  not 
Ihat  of  St!  Paul.-M. 
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Egypt ;  the  same  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  was 
still  capable  of  exporting,  each  year,  two  liundred  and  sixty 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantinople  ;  ^^ 
and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they  had  been  cele- 
brated in  the  poems  of  Homer.^^  The  annual  powers  of 
vegetation,  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  two  thousand 
harvests,  were  renewed  and  invigorated  by  skilful  husband- 
ry, rich  manure,  and  seasonable  repose.  The  breed  of  do- 
mestic animals  was  infinitely  multij)lied.  Plantations, 
buildings,  and  the  instruments  of  labor  and  luxury,  which 
are  more  durable  than  the  term  of  human  life,  were  accu- 
mulated by  the  care  of  successive  generations.  Tradition 
preserved,  and  experience  simplified,  the  humble  practice  of 
the  arts :  society  was  enriched  by  the  division  of  labor  and 
the  facility  of  exchange;  and  every  Roman  was  lodged, 
clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of  a  thousand  hands. 
The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has  been  piously  as- 
cribed to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  hair,  skins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at 
length  silk^  have  been  skilfully  manufactured  to  hide  or 
adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion 
of  permanent  colors  ;  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  labors  of  the  loom.  In  the  choice  of 
those  colors  ^^  which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  free- 
dom of  taste  and  fashion  was  indulged  ;  but  the  deep  pur- 
])le  ^^  which  the  Phoenicians  extracted  from  a  sliell-fish,  was 
restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the  emperor  ; 
and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced  against  the 
iimbitious  subjects  who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of 
tlie  throne.^*^ 

55  Eight  millions  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000  aiirei  for 
the  expenses  of  water-carriage,  from  wliicli  the  subject  was  graciovisly  excused. 
See  the  i:Jlh  Edict  of  Jusiinian  :  the  numbers  are  checked  and  verilied  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 

'•>"'  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  289.  These  veils,  TreTrAot  traixnotKiXoi,  were  the  work  of 
the  Si<lonian  women.  But  this  passage  is  more  honorable  to  the  manufactures 
tha.i  to  the  navigation  of  Plioenicia,  from  whence  they  had  been  imported  to 
Troy  in  Phrygian  bottoms. 

■'^  See  in  Ovid  (de  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  2G9,  &c.)  a  poetical  list  of  twelve  colors 
borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  &c.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discrim- 
inate by  words  all  the  nice  and  various  shades  both  of  art  and  nature. 

^y  By  tlie  discovery  of  cochineal,  &c.,  we  far  surpass  the  colors  of  antiquity. 
Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as  deep  as  bull's  blood — 
ohscuritas  rubens  (says  Cassiodorus,  Var.  1,  2),  nigreJosanguinea.  The  president 
Gogiiet  (Origine  des  Loix  et  des  Arts,  ))art  ii.  1.  c.  2,  pp.  lHA-2ir>)  will  amuse  and 
satisfy  tlie  reader.  I  doubt  whether  his  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  he. 

'"  Historical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  introduced,  and 
many  more  might  have  been  added  ;  but  the  arbitrary  acts  of  despotism  were 
justilied  by  the  sober  and  gen*;ial  declarations  of  law  (Codex  Theodosian,  1.  x. 
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I  need  not  explain  that  5?7/f"  is  originally  spun  from  the 
bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes   the  golden 
tomb  from  whence  a  Avorm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butter- 
fly.    Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  silk-worms  who  feed  on 
the    leaves    of    the  white   mulberry-tree   were    confined   to 
China ;  those  of  the  j)ine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  com- 
mon in  the  forests  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  ;  but  as  tlieir 
education  is  more  difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncer- 
tain, tliey   were  generally  neglected,   except  in    the    little 
island  of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of  Attica.     A  thin  gauze  was 
procured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean  manufacture,  tlie 
invention  of  a  woman,  for  female   use,  was  long  admired 
both  in  the  East  and  at  Rom.e.     Whatever  suspicions  may 
be  raised  by  the  garments  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians,  Vir- 
gil is  the  most  ancient  writer,  who  expressly  mentions  the 
soft  wool  whicli  was  combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or 
Chinese  ;  °-  and  this  natural  error,  less  marvellous  than  the 
truth,  was  slowly  corrected  by  the  knowledge  of  a  valuable 
insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury  of  nations.     That  rare 
and  elegant  luxury  w^as  censured,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
by  the   gravest   of   the    Romans  ;  and  Pliny,  in    affected, 
though  forcible  language,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain, 
which  explores  the  last  confines  of  the  earth,  for  the  perni- 
cious purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked  draperies 
and   transparent  matrons.^^"*    A  dress  which    showed  the 
turn  of  the  limbs,  and  color  of  the  skin,  might  gratify  vanity, 
or  provoke  desire  ;  the  silks  M'hich  had  been  closely  woven 
in    China    were   sometimes    unravelled   by  the    Phoenician 
w^omen,  and  the  precious  materials   were  multiplied  by  a 

tit.  21,  leg,  3-  Codex  Justinian,  1.  xi.  tit.  8,  leg.  5).  An  inglorious  penniBsion. 
and  necessary  restriction,  was  applied  to  the  mimce,  the  female  dancers  (Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  7,  leg.  11). 

"  In  the  history  of  insects  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  ISIetamorphose?) 
the  s^ ilk- worm  iiolds  a  conspicuous  plate.  The  bombyx  of  the  Isle  of  Ceos,  as 
described  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  xi.  2i>,  27,  with  the  notes  of  the  two  learned 
Jesuits,  Hardouin  and  Brotier),  may  be  illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China 
(IVIemoires  sur  les  Chinois,  tom.  ii.  pp.  575-51)8) ;  but  our  silk-worm,  as  well  as  iho 
white  mulberry-tree,  were  unknown  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny. 

f'2  Georgic  ii.  121.  Serioa  quando  venerint  in  usum  planissime  non  scio  ;  SUB- 
picor  tamen  in  Julii  Ca^saris  ?evo,  nam  ante  non  invenio,  says  Justus  Lipsiua 
(Excursus  i.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  32).  See  Dion  Cassius- (1.  xliii.  p.  358,  edit.  Kei- 
rnar>,  and  Pausanius  (1.  vi.  p.  519),  the  first  who  deBcribes,  however  strangely,  the 
Seric  insect.  ^         ,         a.  * 

«^  Tarn  longinquo  orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publico  matrona  transiuceat ut 

denndet  fa^minas  vestis  (Plin.  vi.20,  xi.  21).  Varro  and  Publius  Syrus  had  al- 
ready played  on  the  Toga  vitrea,  ventus  texilis,  and  nebula  linea  (Horat.  Ser- 
monj  i.  2,  101,  with  the  notes  of  Torrentius  and  Dacier). 


*  Gibbon  must  have  written  transparen  t  draperies  and  naked  matrons.    Though 
gouietimes  affected,  he  is  never  inaccurate.— M. 
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looser  texture,  and  the  intermixture  of  linen  threads.®*  Two 
hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Pliny,  the  use  of  pure,  or 
even  of  mixed  silks,  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the 
opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly 
familiarized  with  the  example  of  Elagabalus,  the  first  who, 
by  this  effeminate  habit,  had  «ullied  the  dignity  of  an  em- 
peror and  a  man.  Aurelian  complained,  that  a  pound  of 
silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of  gold  ;  but  the 
supply  increased  with  the  demand,  and  the  price  diminished 
with  the  supply.  If  accident  or  monopoly  sometimes  raised 
the  value  even  above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufac- 
turers of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled,  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to  content  themselves  with 
a  ninth  part  of  that  extravagant  rate..^*  A  law  was  thought 
necessary  to  discriminate  the  dress  of  comedians  from  that 
of  senators  ;  and  of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  coun- 
try the  far  greater  part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of 
Justinian.  They  were  still  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  shell-fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  surnamed  the  silk- 
worm of  the  sea ;  the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the  mother- 
of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the  rock  is  now  manufactured  for 
curiosity  rather  than  use ;  and  a  robe  obtained  from  the 
same  singular  materials  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.^^ 

A  valuable  merchandise  of  small  bulk  is  capable  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  land-carriage;  and  the  caravans 
traversed  the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  days  from  the  Chinese  Ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Syria.  Silk  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by 
the  Persian  merchants,^"  who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Ar- 
menia and  Nisibis;  but  this  trade,  which  in  the  intervals  of 
truce  w^as  oppressed  by  avarice  and  jealousy,  was  totally 

«^  On  the  texture,  colors,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half-8ilk,  and  linen  gar- 
ments of  antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure  researches  of  the 
great  Salmasius  (in  Hist.  August,  pp.  127,  309,  310,  339.  341,  342,  344,  388-391,  3<J5, 
613),  who  was  ignoiant  of  the  most  common  trades  of  Dijon  or  Leyden. 

05  Flavius  Voplscus  in  Aurelian.  c.  45,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  224.  See  Salmasius 
ad  Hist.  Aug.  p.  392,  and  Plinian.  Exercitat.  in  Solinum,  pp.  G94,  095.  Tlie  Anec- 
dotes of  Procopius  (c.  25)  state  a  partial  aud  imperfect  rate  of  tlxe  price  of  silk 
in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

«*»  Procopius  de  Edit.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  These  pmne.?  cle  tner  are  found  near  Smyrna, 
Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Minorca  ;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their  silk  was  presented  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

•i'  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  20, 1.  ii.  c.  25;  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Menander  in 
Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  107.  Of  the  Partliian  or  Persian  empire,  Isidore  of  Charax 
<iu  Stathmis  Parthicis,  pp.  7,8,  in  Hndson,  Geograph.  Min>)r.  torn,  ii.)  has  marked 
the  roads,  and  Ammiauus  Marcellinus  (,1.  xxiii.  c.  6,  p.  400)  has  enumerated  the 
province^.* 


*  See  St.  Martin,  M6m.  sur  I'Armenie,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. — M. 
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interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  tlie  rival  monarchies.  The 
great  king  niiglit  proudly  number  Sogdiana,  and  even  Serica, 
among  the  provinces  of  his  ein])ire ;  but  Iiis  real  dominion 
Avas  bounded  by  the  Oxus;  and  his  useful  intercourse  with 
the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the  river,  dej)ended  on  the  pleasure 
of  their  conquerors,  the  white  Huns,  and  the  Turks,  who 
successively  reigned  over  that  industrious  people.  Yet  the 
most  savage  dominion  has  not  extirpated  the  seeds  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  in  a  region  which  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  four  gardens  of  Asia ;  the  cities  of  Samarcand 
and  Bochara  ai-e  advantageously  seated  for  the. exchange  of 
its  various  productions;  and  their  merchants  purchased 
from  the  Chinese,'^^  the  raw  or  manufactured  silk  which  they 
transported  into  Persia  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  Sogdian  caravans  were 
entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  of  tributary  king- 
doms, and  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  bold  adventure 
was  rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult  and 
perilous  march  from  Samarcand  to  the  first  town  of  Shensi, 
could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  sixty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  days :  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jaxartes 
they  entered  the  desert ;  and  the  wandering  liordes,  unless 
they  ai^  restrained  by  armies  and  garrisons,  liave  always 
considered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  the  objects  of  law- 
ful rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers,  and  the  tyrants 
of  Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a  more  southern  road ; 
they  traversed  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the 
streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  patiently  expected, 
in  tlie  ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the 
West.^^  But  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  in- 
tolerable than  toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  time;  the  attempt 

C8  The  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  confounds  the  different  periods  of  the 
Chinese  history.  They  are  more  crilicallj'  distinguished  by  INI.  de  Guijjnes  (Hist, 
des  HunSj  torn.  i.  part  i.  in  the  Tables,  part  ii.  in  the  Geoj^raphy.  Menioires  de 
I'Academie  de?  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlii.  xliii.),  who  discovers  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  the  truth  of  the  amials  and  the  extent  of  the  monarcliv,  till  the 
Christian  sera.  He  has  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connections  of  the  Clii- 
nese  with  the  nations  of  the  West :  but  these  connections  are  slight,  casual,  and 
obscure  ;  nor  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  Seres  or  Sinai  pos- 
sessed an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  own.* 

^^  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Ilindostan  may  be  investigated  in  the 
rel-itions  of  Hackluyt  and  Thevenot,  the  a:,  bassadors  of  Sharokli,  Anthony 
Jenkinson,  the  P^re  Greuber,  &c.  See  likewise  Hanway's  Travels,  vol  i.  pp. 
345-357.  A  communication  through  Thibet  has  been  lately  explored  by  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  of  Bengal. 


♦  An  abstract  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned  modern  writers.  Gosse- 
lin,  Mannert,  Lelewel.  Malte-Brun,  Hceren,  and  La.  Trcille,  on  the  Serica  and 
the  Thinie  of  the  ancients,  may  be  found  in  the  now  edition  of  Malte-lirun,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  3Ct>,  363.— -M. 
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was  seldom  renewed,  and  the  only  European  who  has  passed 
tliat  unfrequented  way,  applauds  his  own  diligence,  that,  in 
nine  months  after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the 
free  communication  of  mankind.  From  the  great  river  to 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of  China  were  subdued 
and  civilized  by  the  emperors  of  the  North  ;  they  were  filled 
about  the  time  of  the  Christian  lera  with  cities  and  men, 
mulberry-trees  and  their  precious  inhabitants  ;  and  if  the 
Chinese,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed 
the  genius  of  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might  have 
spread  their  discoveries  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I 
am  not  qualified  to  examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, their  distant  voyages  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Ho])e  ;  but  their  ancestors  might  equal  the  labors 
and  success  of  the  present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  navi- 
gation might  extend  from  the  Isles  of  Japan  to  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  the  pillars,  if  we  may  apply  that  name,  of  an 
Oriental  Hercules.'*^  Without  losing  sight  of  land,  they 
might  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  promontory  of 
Achin,  which  is  annually  visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships 
laden  with  the  productions,  the  manufactures,  and  even  the 
artificers  of  China;  the  Island  of  Sumatra  and  the  opposite 
peninsula  are  faintly  delineated  "^^  as  the  regions  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  the  trading  cities  named  in  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy  may  indicate,  that  tliis  wealth  was  not  solely  de- 
rived from  the  mines.  The  direct  interval  between  Sumatra 
and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred  leagues  :  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  navigators  were  conducted  by  the  flight  of  birds 
and  periodical  winds ;  and  the  ocean  might  be  securely 
traversed  in  square-built  ships,  which,  instead  of  iron,  were 
sew^ed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between  two 
liostile  princes  ;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the 
elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the  other  en- 
joyed the  more  solid  riches  of  domestic  industry,  foreign 

■?"  For  the  Chinese  navigation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaps  to  Ceylon,  see 
Rena'idot  (on  the  two  Mahometan  Travellers,  pp.  8-11,  13-17,  141-157) ;  I)ampier 
(vol.  ii.  p.  loG) :  the  Hist.  Philosophique  des  deux  Indes  (torn.  i.  p.  98),  and  Hist. 
G^nerale  des  Voyages  (torn.  vi.  p.  201). 

7'  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian, 
Marcian,  <fec.,  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  is  finely  illustrated 
by  D'.Anville  <^^Antiquile  G6ographique  de  I'Inde,  especially  pp.  1()1-198).  Our 
geogi-ajjhy  of  India  is  improved  by  commerce  and  conquest;  and  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  excellent  maps  and  memoirs  of  Major  Kennel.  If  he  extends  the 
sphere  of  his  inquiries  with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he  will 
succeed,  and  may  surijuss,  the  lirgt  of  moderu  geographers. 
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trade,  and  the  capacious  liarbor  of  Trinquemale,  whicli  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  East  and  West.  In 
this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  distance  (as  it  was  com- 
puted) from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  merchants  of 
China,  who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nut- 
meg, and  sandal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial 
commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
subjects  of  the  great  king  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his  power 
and  magnificence  ;  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded  their 
vanity  by  comparing  his  paltry  coin  wdth  a  gold  medal  of 
the  emperor  Anastasius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon,  in  an  ^tliio- 
pian  ship,  as  a  simple  passenger."^^ 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian saw  with  concern  that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by 
land  and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this  important  supply,  and 
that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  w^as  continually  drained  by 
a  nation  of  enemies  and  idolaters.  An  active  government 
would  have  restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire  ;  and  the  Roman  vessels  might  have  sailed,  for  the 
purchase  of  silk,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even 
of  China.  Justinian  embraced  a  more  humble  expedient, 
and  solicited  the  aid  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  Ethiopians 
of  Abyssinia,  who  had  recently  acquired  the  arts  of  naviga- 
tion, the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  seaport  of  Adulis,'^^*  still 
decorated  with  the  trophies  of  a  Grecian  conqueror.  Along 
the  African  coast,  they  penetrated  to  the  equator  in  search 
of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics  ;  but  they  wisely  declined 
an  unequal  competition,  in  which  they  must  be  always  pre- 
vented by  the  vicinity  of  the  Persians  to  the  markets  of 
India;  and  the  emperor  submitted  to  the  disappointment, 
till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by  an  unexpected  event.  The 
gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Indians ;  a  bishop  already 

72  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny  (vi.  24),  Solinua  (c.  53),  and  Salinas.  Plinianai  Exer- 
citat.  (pp.  781,  782),  and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  often  oonfonnd  the  islands  of 
Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  clearly  described  hy  Cosnias  Indicopleusles  ;  yet 
even  the  Christian  topographer  has  exaggerated  its  dimensions.  His  informa- 
tion on  tlie  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  is  rare  and  curious  (1.  ii.  p.  138,  1-  xi.  pp. 
337,  338,  edit.  Montfaucon). 

"  See  Prooopius,  Persic.  (1.  ii.  c.  20).  Cosmas  affords  some  interesting  knowl- 
edge of  the  port  and  inscription  of  Adulis  (Toi)ograph.  Christ.  1.  ii.  pp.  138.  140- 
143),  and  the  trade  of  the  Axumites  along  the  African  coast  of  Barbaria  or  Zingi 
(pp.  138,  no),  and  as  far  as  Taprobane  (1.  xi.  p.  339). 


*  Mr.  Salt  obtained  information  of  considerable  mins  of  an  ancient  town  near 
ZuUa,  called  Azoole,  which  answers  to  the  position  of  A<lulis.  Mr.  Salt  was 
prevented  bj  illness.  Mr.  Stuart,  whom  he  sent,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives, 
from  investigating  these  ruins  :  of  their  existence  there  seems  no  doubt.  Salt's 
2d  Journey,  p.  452.— M. 
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governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper-coast 
of  Malabar ;  a  clmrch  Avas  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries pursued  the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Asia.'^^  Two  Persian  monks  had  long  resided  in 
Chinn,  perha])s  in  the  royal  city  of  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a 
monarch  addicted  to  foreign  superstitions,  and  who  actually 
received  an  embassy  fi'om  the  Isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their 
pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with  a  curious  eye  the  com- 
mon dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the 
myriads  of  silk-worms,  whose  education  (either  on  trees  or 
in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the  labor  of  queens."^^ 
They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impracticable  to  transport 
the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous  pro- 
geny might  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a  distant  climate. 
Religion  or  interest  had  more  power  over  the  Persian 
monks  than  the  love  of  their  country  :  after  a  long  journey, 
they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project  to 
the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and 
promises  of  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a 
campaign  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more 
deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labors  of  these  mis- 
sionaries of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China,  deceived 
a  jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in 
a  hollow  cane,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of 
the  East.  Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at 
the  proper  season  by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung  ;  the  worms 
were  fed  with  mulberry  leaves;  they  lived  and  labored  in  a 
foreign  climate  ;  a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  were 
saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment  of  the  rising  generations.  Experience 
and  reflection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and 
the  Sogdoite  ambassadors  acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
China  in  the  education  of  the  insects,  and  the  manufactures 
of  silk,'®  in  which  both  China  and  Constantinople  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  industry  of  modern  Europe.  I  am  not  in- 
sensible of  the  benefits  of  elegant  luxury  ;  yet  I  reflect  with 

''*  See  the  Christian  missions  in  India,  in  Cosmas  (1.  iii.  pp.  178,  179,  1.  xi.  p. 
337),  and  consult  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  (torn,  iv.  pp.  41.3,  5iH). 

'5  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China,  may  be  seen 
in  Bnhalde  (Description  G^n^rale  de  la  Chine,  torn.  ii.  pp.  165,  20.'5-223).  The 
province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned  botli  for  quantity  and  quality. 

T*"' Procopius  (1.  viii.  Gothic,  iv.  c.  17.  Theophanes  Bvzant.  apud  Phot.  Cod. 
Ixxxiv.  p.  :;«.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  69).  Pagi  (tom.ii.  p.  602)  assig7is  to  the 
year  r,52  this  memorable  importation.  Menandcr  (in  Excerpt.  J.egnt.  p.  107)  men- 
tions the  admiration  of  the  Soedoites  ;  and  Theoohvlact  Simocntta  (1.  vii.  c.  9) 
darkly  represents  the  two  rival  kingdoms  in  (China)  the  country  of  silk. 
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some  pain,  that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  introcluced  the 
art  of  printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  come- 
dies of  Menander  and  the  entire  decades  of  Livy  would  have 
been  perpetuated  in  the  editions  of  the  sixth  century.  A 
larger  view  of  the  globe  might  at  least  have  promoted  the 
improvement  of  speculative  science,  but  the  Christian  geog- 
raphy was  forcibly  extracted  from  'texts  of  Script ui-e,  and 
the  study  of  nature  was  the  sure^  symptom  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing mind.  The  orthodox  faith  confined  the  habitable  world 
to  one  temperate  zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an  ob- 
long surface,  four  hundred  days'  journey  in  length,  two 
hundred  in  breadth,  encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and  covered 
by  the  solid  crystal  of  the  firmament." 

IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
times,  and  with  the  government.  Europe  was  overrun  by 
the  Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the  monks  :  the  poverty  of  the 
West  discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  East  : 
the  produce  of  labor  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army ;  and  a  rapid 
decrease  was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  which 
constitute  the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  been 
alleviated  by  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that  prudent 
emperor  accumulated  an  immense  treasure,  while  he  de- 
livered his  people  from  the  most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.* 

77  Cosnias,  surnamed  Tndicoplenstes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  perfonned  his 
Toyage  about  the  y^ar  522,  and  conijiosed  at  Alexandria,  between  5:;5,  nnd  547, 
Christian  Topography  (Montfaiicoii.  Prjefat.  c.  i.)j  i»  which  he  refutes  the  im- 
pious opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  .  and  Photius  had  read  this  work  (Cod. 
xxxvi.  pp.  9,  10),  which  displays  the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of 
a  merchant  ;  the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French  and  in  Greek  by 
jVlelchisedec  Thevenot  (Kelations  C'urieuses,  part  i.),  and  the  whole  is  since  pub- 
lished in  a  splendid  edition  by  Pere  INlontiaucon  (Nova  Collectio  Patrum,  Paris, 
1707,  2  yols.  in  fol.,  toni.  ii.  pp.  113-o46).  But  the  editor,  a  theologinn,  niiglit 
blush  at  not  discovering  the  Nestorian  heresy  of  Cosmas.  which  has  been  de- 
tected by  La  Croz  (Chrisliaiiisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  pp.  40-56). 


*  See  the  character  of  Anastasius  in  Joannes  Lydus  de  Magistral i bus.  1.  iii.  c 
45,  46,  pp.  230-232.  His  economy  is  there  said  to' liave  degenerated  into  parsi- 
mony.  He  is  accused  of  having  taken  away  the  levying  of  taxes  and  payment  of 
the  troops  from  the  municipal  authorities  (the  decurionate)  in  the  Eastern  ci(i«>s, 
and  intrusted  it  to  an  extortionate  officer  named  Mannus.  But  he  admits  that 
the  imperial  revenue  was  enormously  increased  by  this  measure.  A  statue  of 
iron  had  been  erected  to  Anastasius  iii  the  Hippodrome,  on  which  appeared  one 
morning  this  pasquinade  : — 

Et/coi'a  (rot,  |3a<ri'\ei)  KocrfJiO^Oope,  rrivSe  <Ti5rif>ov 

'S.Trjo'aiJ.ei',  <u?  ya\Krj<;  (ovcrai',)  a.TLfxOTepai'  (noWov,  Antll.)» 

'AvTi  (fxjfov.  Trri'iri<;  t'  oAo^?,  AijuioO  re  kol  opyij? 
'H  (oi?,  Anth.)  navTa  <f)0ei'p€i  crij  <f)tAoxpr)fxo(TV»'i]. 

Teiroya  Sr)  SkvAAtj?  oAojji'  ai'eOfVTO  Xapv/Sfiii-, 
'  Aypioi'  (t)ixr}(7T'-qv  tovtov  'Ayaardcioi', 

ixei^ifli  Kal  ou,  2<c»;AAa,  reai?  (fyptai,  /u  rj  ere  Koi.  ai/TJjv 
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Their  gratitncle  universally  applauded  the  abolition  of  the 
gold  of  affliction^  a  personal  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the 
poor,''**  but  more  intolerable,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  form 
than  in  the  substance,  since  the  flourishing  city  of  Edessa 
2)aid  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which  was 
collected  in  four  years  from  ten  thousand  artificers."'^  Yet 
such  was  the  parsimony  which  supported  this  liberal  dis- 
jiosition,  that,  in  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  Anastasius 
saved,  from  his  annual  revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of  thir- 
teen millions  sterling,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.^^  His  example  was  neglected,  and  his 
treasure  w\as  abused,  by  the  nephew  of  Justin.  The  riches 
of  Justinian  were  speedily  exhausted  by  alms  and  buildings, 
by  ambitious  wars,  and  ignominious  treaties.  His  revenues 
were  found  inadequate  to  his  expenses.  Every  art  was  tried 
to  extort  from  the  people  the  gold  and  silver,  which  he  scat- 
tered with  a  lavish  hand  from  Persia  to  France  :  ^^  his  reign 
was  marked  by  the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by  the  combat,  of 
rapaciousness  and  avarice,  of  splendor  and  poverty ;  he  lived 
with  the  rei3utation  of  hidden  treasures,^-  and  bequeathed  to 

"  Evagrius  (I.  ii.  c.  39,  40)  is  ininute  and  grateful,  but  angry  with  Zosimus  for 
calumniating  the  great  Constantine.  In  collecting  all  the  bunds  and  records  of 
the  tax,  the  humanity  of  Anastasius  was  diligent  and  artful  .  fathers  were  some- 
times compelled  to  prostitute  their  daughters  (Zosim.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  38,  pp  1(35, 
166,  Lipsise,  1784).  Timothejs  of  Gaza  chose  such  an  event  for  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy  (Suidas,  torn.  iii.  p  475),  which  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
(Cedrenus,  p.  35), — a  happy  instance  (if  it  be  true)  of  the  use  of  the  theatre. 

'»  See  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assenian  (torn.  i.  p.  268). 
This  capitation  tax  is  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa. 

^0  Procopius  (Adecdot.  c.  19)  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the  treasurers 
themselves.  Tiberias  had  vicies  ter  milLies ,  but  far  different  was  his  empire  from 
that  of  Anastasius. 

81  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  30),  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and  well  in- 
formed ;  and  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  c.  61),  in  the  xiith  century,  had  read  with  care,  and 
thought  without  prejudice  ;  yet  their  colors  are  almost  as  black  as  those  of  the 
anecdotes. 

82  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c  30)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the  times.  The 
death  of  Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth  or  poverty. 


This  epigram  is  also  found  in  the  Anthology.  Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  p.  104,  with  some 
better  readings. 

This  iron  statue  meetly  do  we  place 

To  thee,  world-wasting  king,  than  brass  more  base , 

For  all  the  death,  the  penury,  famine,  woe, 

That  from  thy  wide-destroying  avarice  How. 

This  fell  Charybdis,  Scylla,  near  to  thee, 

This  fierce  devouring  Anastasius,  see  ; 

And  tremble,  Rcylla  !  on  thee,  too,  his  greed, 

Coining  thy  brazen  deity,  may  feed. 

But  Lydus,  with  no  uncommon  inconsistency  in  such  writers,  proceeds  to 
paint  the  character  of  Anastasius  as  endowed  with  almost  every  virtue,  not  ex- 
cepting the  utmost  liberality.  Pie  was  only  prevented  by  deatb  from  relieving 
bis  subjects  altogether  from  the  capitation  tax,  which  lie  greatly  dimiuishecC 
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his  successor  the  payment  of  liis  debts.^^  Such  a  character 
has  been  justly  accused  by  the  voice  of  the  people  and  of 
posterity :  but  public  discontent  is  credulous ;  private 
malice  is  bold  ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a  sus- 
picious eye  the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Procopius.  The 
secret  liistorian  represents  only  the  vices  of  Justinian,  and 
those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent  pencil.  Am- 
biguous actions  are  imputed  to  the  worst  motives  ;  error  is 
confounded  with  guilt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws  with 
abuses  ;  the  partial  injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously  ap- 
plied as  the  general  maxim  of  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years ;  the 
emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for  the  faults  of  hi*  of- 
ficers, the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of  his 
subjects ;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earth- 
quakes, and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the 
dasmons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Jus^ 
tinian.^^ 

*3  See  Corippus  de  Laudibus  Jnstini  Aug.  1,  ii.  260^  &c,y  384,  &c. 
'■'Plurima  sunt  Tivoiiiinium  iieglecta  parenti, 
Unde  tot  exhaustus  contraxit  debita  liscus." 

Centenaries  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  the  Hippodrome; 
"  Debita  persolvit^  genitoris  cauta  recepit." 
»*  The  Anecdotes  (c,  11-14, 18,  20-30)  supply  many  facts  and  more  complaints.*' 

*  The  work  of  Lydu?  de  Magistratibus  (published  by  Hase  at  Paris,  1812,  and 
reprinted  in  tlie  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians)  was  written  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  This  worlc  of  Lydus  throws  no  great  light  on  the  earlier 
history  (jf  the  Kom-an  magistracy,  bat  gives  some  curitnis  details  of  the  changea 
and  retrenchments  in  the  othces  of  state,  which  took  place  at  this  time.  The 
personal  history  of  the  author,  with  the  account  of  his  early  and  rapid  advance- 
ment,, and  the  emoluments  of  the  posts  which  he  successively  held,  with  the  bit- 
ter disappointment  which  he  expresses,  at  linding  himself,  at  the  height  of  his- 
ambition,  in  an  unpaid  place,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  statement.  Gib- 
hon  has  before,  c.  iv.  n.  45,  and  c.  xvii.  n.  112,  traced  the  progress  of  a  Eomau 
citizen  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  stJite  under  the  empire  ;.  the  steps  by  which 
Lydus  reached  his  humbler  eminence  may  likewise  throw  light  on  tlie  civil  ser- 
vice at  this  priod.  He  was  first  received  into*  the  office  of  the  Pnetorian  prag- 
fect ;  became  a  notai-y  in  that  office,  and  made  in  one  year  1000  golden  solidi,  and 
that  witliout  extortion.  His  place  and  the  influence  of  his  relatives  obtained 
him  a  wife  with  -0)0  pounds  of  gold  for  her  dowrr.  He  became  chief  chartula- 
rius,  with  an  amuial  stipend  of  twenty-four  solidi,' and  considerable  emoluments 
for  all  tlie  various  services  which  he  performed.  He  rose  to  an  Augustalis.  and 
finally  to  the  dignity  of  Comiculns,  the  hi'.'hest.  and  at  one  time  the  most  lucra- 
tive office  in  the  department.  But  the  Prfrtorian  praefect  had  gradually  been 
deprived  of  his  powers  and  his  honors.  He  lost  the  superintendence  of  th'e  sup- 
ply and  ujanufacture  of  arms  ;  the  nncontrolled  charcce  of  the  public  posts  ;  the 
levying  of  the  troops:  the  command  of  the  army  in  war  when  the  emperors 
ceased  nominally  to  command  in  person,  but  reallv  throuch  the  Prtetorian  pr.v- 
fect;  that  of  the  household  troops,  wliich  fell  to  the  macrister  aula?,  ^tlencrth 
the  office  was  so  completelv  stripped  of  its  power,  as  to  be  virtualTv  abolished 
(see  de  Magist.  1.  iii.  c.  40.  p.  220,  Szc).  This  diminution  of  the  office  of  the  prse- 
fect  destroyed  the  emoluments  of  his  subordinate  officers,  ami  Lvdus  not  onlv 
drew  no  revenue  from  his  dignity,  but  expended  upon  it  all  the  gains  of  his 
former  services. 
_  Lydus  crravelv  refers  this  caTamitons.  an(T.  as  he  considers  it.  fatal  degrada- 
tion of  the  Prn;torian  office  to  the  alteration  in  the  stvle  of  the  official  doonment.'? 
from  Latin  to  (^reek  :  and  refers  to  a  prophecy  of  a  certain  Fontoius,  which  con- 
nected the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  withits  abandonment  of  its  language, 
Lydus  chiefly  owed  his  promotion  to  his  knowledge  of  Latin  l—M. 
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After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  anecdotes 
of  avarice  and  rapine  under  the  following  heads  ;  I.  Justin- 
ian was  so  ]>rofuse  that  he  could  not  be  liberal.  The  civil 
and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble  rank  and  a  moderate 
stipend  ;  they  ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station  of  affluence 
and  repose  ;  tlie  annual  pensions,  of  which  the  most  honor- 
able class  was  abolished  by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  this  domestic  economy  was 
deplored  by  the  venal  or  indigent  courtiers  as  tlie  last  out- 
rage on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  posts,  the  salaries 
of  physicians,  and  the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were  objects 
of  more  general  concern ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  com- 
plain, that  he  usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  these  useful  institutions.  Even  the 
soldiers  were  injured  ;  and  such  w^as  the  decay  of  military 
spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impunity.  The  emperor 
refused,  at  the  return  of  each  fifth  year,  the  customary 
donative  of  five  pieces  of  gold,  reduced  his  veterans  to  beg 
their  bread,  and  suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  Persia.  II.  The  humanity  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  always  remitted,  in  some  auspicious  circum- 
stances of  their  reign,  the  arrears  of  the  public  tribute,  and 
they  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those  claims 
which  it  was  impracticable  to  enforce.  "  Justinian,  in  the 
space  of  thirty-tw^o  years,  has  never  granted  a  similar  in- 
dulgence ;  and  many  of  his  subjects  liave  renounced  the 
possession  of  those  lands  whose  value  is  insufficient  to  satis- 
fy the  demands  of  the  treasury.  To  the  cities  which  had 
suffered  by  hostile  inroads  Anastasius  promised  a  general 
exemption  of  seven  years  :  the  provinces  of  Justinian  have 
been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Huns  and 
Sclavonians;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensation  of  a 
single  year  has  been  confined  to  those  places  which  were 
actually  taken  by  the  enemy."  Such  is  the  language  of 
the  secret  historian,  who  expressly  denies  that  any  indul- 
gence was  granted  to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Sa- 
maritans ;  a  false  and  odious  charge,  confuted  by  the 
authentic  record  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centen- 
aries of  gold  (fifty-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained  for  that 
desolate  province  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Sabas.^^     III. 

85  One  to  Scythopolis,  capital  of  tlie  second  Palestine,  and  twelve  for  tlie  rest 
ot  the  province.  Aleman.  (p.  HO")  lioncslly  produces  this  fact  from  a  IMS.  life  of 
St.  Rn1)a«.  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  tlie  Vatican  library,  and  since  iniblisLcd  by 
Cotelerius. 
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Procopius  has  not  condescended  to  explain  the  system  of 
taxation,  which  fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like  a 
devouring  pestilence  on  its  inhabitants:  but  we  should  be- 
come the  accomplices  of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to 
Justinian  alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  principle,  that 
a  whole  district  should  be  condemned  to  sustain  the  partial 
loss  of  the  persons  or  property  of  individuals.  The  Anno7ia, 
or  supply  of  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  capital,  was  a 
grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction,  which  exceeded,  perhaps  in 
a  tenfold  proportion,  the  ability  of  the  farmer ;  and  his  dis- 
tress was  aggravated  by  the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  expense  and  labor  of  distant  carriage.  In 
a  time  of  scarcity,  an  extraordinary  requisition  was  made  to 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia ; 
but  the  proprietors,  after  a  wearisome  journey  and  a  peril- 
ous navigation,  received  so  inadequate  a  compensation,  that 
they  would  have  chosen  the  alternative  of  delivering  both 
the  corn  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  granaries.  These 
precautions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  capital ;  yet  Constantinople  did  not  escape  the 
rapacious  despotism  of  Justinian.  Till  his  reign,  the  Straits 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  were  open  to  the  freedom 
of  trade,  and  nothing  was  prohibited  except  the  exportation 
of  arms  for  the  service  of  the  Barbarians.  At  each  of  these 
gates  of  the  city,  a  praetor  was  stationed,  the  minister  of 
Imperial  avarice  ;  heavy  customs  were  imposed  on  the  ves- 
sels and  their  merchandise  ;  the  oppression  was  retaliated 
on  the  helpless  consumer;  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the 
artificial  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price  of  the  market ;  and 
a  people,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  liberality  of  their 
prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  water 
and  bread. **^  The  aerial  tribute,  without  a  name,  a  law,  or 
a  definite  object,  was  an  annual  gift  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  emperor  accepted  from 
his  l^iietorian  praefect ;  and  the  means  of  payment  were 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magistrate. 
IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the  privilege 
of  monopolies,*  which  checked  the  fair  competition  of  in- 

86  John  Malalii  (torn.  ii.  p.2o2)  mentions  the  v  a  t  of  bread,  and  Zonaras  (I. 
xiv.  p.  63)  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justinian,  or  uis  servanis,  Btole  from  the 
aqueducts. 


*  Ilullman  (Geschichte  dcs  Pyzantinischen  llandels,  p.  15)  shows  that  the  des- 
potism of  the  government  was  aggravated  by  the  u.icliecked  rapacity  of  the  ofli- 
cers.  This  st;ite  nmuftpoly,  even  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  wao  lu  force  at  tho  time 
of  the  first  crusade.— M. 
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dnstry,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dislioncst  gain,  im- 
posed*^  an  arbitrary  burden  on  tlie  wants  and  luxury  of  the 
subject.  "  As  soon  "  (I  transcribe  the  Anecdotes)  ''  as  the 
exchisive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  Imperial  treasurer, 
a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus,  was 
reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger, 
or  fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  province 
might  suffer  by  the  decay  of  its  manufactures,  but  in  this 
example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially  overlooked  the  in- 
estimable and  lasting  benefit  which  the  empire  received 
from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His  addition  of  one-seventh 
to  the  ordinary  price  of  copper  money  may  be  interpreted 
with  the  same  candor;  and  the  alteration,  which  might  be 
wise,  appears  to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he  neither 
alloyed  the  purity,  nor  enhanced  the  value,  of  the  gold  coin,*'^ 
the  legal  measure  of  public  and  private  payments.  V.  The 
ample  jurisdiction  required  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
to  accomplish  their  engagements  might  be  placed  in  an 
odious  light,  as  if  they  had  purchased  from  the  emperor  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  a  more 
direct  sale  of  honors  and  offices  was  transacted  in  the 
])a]ace,  with  the  permission,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance, 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora.  The  claims  of  merit,  even 
those  of  favor,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was  almost  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  the  bold  adventurer,  who  had  under- 
taken the  trade  of  a  magistrate,  should  find  a  rich  compen- 
sation for  infamy,  labor,  danger,  the  debts  which  he  had 
contracted,  and  the  heavy  interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense 
of  the  disgrace  and  mischief  of  this  venal  practice,  at  length 
awakened  the  slumbering  virtue  of  Justinian  ;  and  he  at- 
tempted, by  the  sanction  of  oaths  ^^  and  penalties,  to  guard 
the  integrity  of  his  government :  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
perjury,  his  rigorous  edict  Avas  suspended,  and  corruption 
licentiously  abused  her  triumph  over  the  impotence  of  the 
laws.  VI.  The  testament  of  Eulalius,  count  of  the  domes- 
tics, declared  the  emperor  his  sole  heir,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies,  allow 

«"  Kor  an  aureus,  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  poM,  instead  of  210,  he  gave  no 
more  tlian  180folles,or  ounces  of  copper.  A  disproportion  of  the  mint,  below 
the  market  price,  must  have  soon  produced  a  scarcity  of  small  money.  In  Eng- 
land fwclre  pence  in  copper  would  sell  for  no  more  than  arrrn  pence  (Smith's 
Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  49).  For  Justinian's  gold  coin,  see 
Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  ?>0). 

S'*  The  oatli  is  conceived  in  the  most  formidable  word?;  (Novell,  viii.  tit.  .3).  The 
rtetaulters  imprecate  on  themselves,  quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  cccli ; 
the  part  of  .ludas,  the  leprosy  of  Giezi,  the  tremor  of  Cain,  &c.,  bebides  all 
temporal  pains. 
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to  his  three  daughters  a  decent  maintenance,  and  bestow 
each  of  tliem  in  marriage,  with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of 
gold.  But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  inventory  of  his  goods  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  trifling  sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  pieces 
of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in  Grecian  history,  admonished 
the  emperor  of  the  honorable  part  prescribed  for  his  imita- 
tion. He  checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury,  ap- 
plauded the  confidence  of  his  friend,  discharged  the  legacies 
and  debts,  educated  the  three  a  irgins  under  the  eye  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  doubled  the  marriage  portion  which 
had  satisfied  the  tenderness  of  their  father.^^  The  humanity 
of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled  to 
some  praise  ;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  discover 
the  inveterate  custom  of  supplanting  the  legal  or  natural 
lieirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
His  charge  is  supported  by  eminent  names  and  scandalous 
examples ;  neither  widows  nor  orphans  were  spared  ;  and 
the  art  of  soliciting,  or  extorting,  or  supposing  testaments, 
was  beneficially  ])ractised  by  the  agents  of  the  palace.  This 
base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the  security  of  pri- 
vate life ;  and  the  monarch  who  lias  indulged  an  appetite 
for  gain,  will  soon  be  tempted  to  anticipate  the  moment  of 
succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and 
to  proceed,  from  the  claim  of  inheritance,  to  the  power  of 
confiscation.  VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a  philoso- 
pher may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of  Pagan  or 
heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Justinian  this  holy  plunder  Avas  condtmned  by  the  sec- 
taries alone,  who  became  the  victims  of  his  orthodox  ava- 
rice.^^ 

Dishonor  might  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character 
of  Justinian  ;  but  much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the 
profit,  Avas  intercepted  by  the  ministers,  who  Avere  seldom 
promoted  for  their  virtues,  and  not  ahvays  selected  for  their 
talents.^^  The  merits  of  Tribonian  the  qunrstor  Avill  here- 
after be  Aveighed  in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  laAv  ;  but 
the  economy  of  the  East  Avas   subordinate  to  the  Prietorian 

P9  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendsliip  is  related  by  Luoian  of  Eiula- 
inidas  of  Corinth  (in  Toxare,  c.  22,  23,  torn.  ii.  p.  530),  and  the  story  has  produced 
an  inpcnions.  though  fceMe,  coniedv  of  Fontenelle. 

»"  Jdhn  Malala,  torn,  ii   pp.  101,  102,  103. 

"1  One  of  these,  Anatolius,  perished  in  an  earthquake — doubtless  a  judginent ! 
The  complaints  and  clamors  of  the  people  in  .'^  "-aihias  (1.  v.  pp.  1^0,  147)  are 
almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  aliena  pecrnia  reddtnda  of  Corippus  (1.  ii. 
381,  &c,)  is  not  very  honorable  to  Justiniau'e  memory. 
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prsefect,  and  Procopius  has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the 
portrait  which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  noto- 
rious vices  of  John  of  Cappadocia.^-  *  His  knowledge  was 
not  borrowed  from  the  schools,^^  and  his  style  was  scarcely 
legible ;  but  he  excelled  in  the  powers  of  native  genius,  to 
suggest  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find  expedients  in  the 
most  desperate  situations.  Tlie  corruption  of  his  heart  was 
equal  to  the  vigor  of  his  understanding.  Although  he  was 
suspected  of  magic  and  Pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  in- 
sensible to  the  fear  of  God  or  the  reproaches  of  man  ;  and 
his  aspiring  fortune  was  raised  on  the  death  of  thousands, 
the  poverty  of  millions,  the  ruins  of  cities,  and  the  desola- 
tion of  provinces.  From  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  moment 
of  dinner,  he  assiduously  labored  to  enrich  his  master  and 
liimself  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  world ;  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  sensual  and  obscene  pleasures,!  and 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  interrupted  by  the  per- 
I^etual  dread  of  the  justice  of  an  assassin.  His  abilities, 
perhaps  his  vices,  recommended  him.  to  the  lasting  friend- 
ship of  Justinian :  the  emperor  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  fury  of  the  people;  his  victory  was  displayed  by  the 
immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy :  and  they  felt  above 
ten  years,  under  his  oppressive  administration,  that  he  was 
stimulated  by  revenge,  rather  than  instructed  by  misfortune. 
Their  murmurs  served  only  to  fortify  the  resolution  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  but  the  prosfcct,  in  the  insolence  of  favor,  provoked 
the  resentment  of  Theodora,  disdained  a  power  before 
which  every  knee  was  bent,  and  attempted  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  between'  the  emperor  and  his  beloved 
consort.  Even  Theodora  herself  Avas  constrained  to  dis- 
semble, to  wait  a  favorable  moment,  and,  by  an  artful  con- 
spiracy, to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the  accomplice  ot  his 

^  Seethe  history  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Procopius  (Persic, 
1.  i.  c.  24,  2;,  1.  ii.  c.  30,  Vandal.  ].  i.  c.  13.  Anecdot.  c.  2,  17,  2.!).  The  agreement 
of  the  history  and  anecdolea  is  a  mortal  wound  to  the  reputation  of  the  priefect. 

^  Ov  yap  aWo  oviev  es  ypa/x/xartcTToi)  (|>oiTa>i'  e/j.a^et',  bn  /u-rj  ypafifJULTa  <cal  ravTa 
KaKo.  KaKWi  ypai/zat — a  forcible  expression. 


*  This  view,  particularly  of  the  cruelty  of  John  of  Cappadocia,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Lydus,  who  was  in  the  office  of  tlie  prefect,  and  eye- 
witness of  the  tortures  iuUicted  by  his  command  on  the  miserable  debtors,  or 
supposed  debtors,  of  the  state.  He  mentions  one  horrible  instance  of  a  respect- 
able old  man,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  who,  being  suspected  of 
possessing  money,  was  hung  up  by  the  hands  until  he  was  dead.  Lydus  de  Magist. 
lib.  iii.  c.  57,  p.  2">4.— M. 

t  Joannes  Lydus  is  diffuse  on  this  subject,  lib.  iii,  c.  05,  p.  2nR.  But  the  indig- 
nant virtue  of  Lydus  seems  greatly  stimulated  by  tlie  loss  of  his  official  fees, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  innovations  of  the  miuister. — M. 
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own  destruction.*  At  a  time  when  Belisarius,  unless  he 
had  been  a  liero,  must  have  sliown  liimself  a  rebel,  liis  wife 
Antonina,  who  enjoyed  tlie  secret  c.ontidence  of  the  empress, 
communicated  his  feigned  discontent  to  Euphemia,  the 
daughter  of  the  prefect ;  tlie  credulous  virgin  imparted  to 
her  fatlier  the  dangerous  project,  and  John,  who  might  liave 
known  the  value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to  ac- 
cept a  nocturnal,  and  almost  treasonable  interview  with  the 
wife  of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  and  euimclis 
had  been  posted  by  the  command  of  Theodora  ;  tliey  rushed 
with  drawn  swords  to  seize  or  to  punish  the  guilty  minister: 
he  was  saved  by  tlie  fidelity  of  his  attendants  ;  but  instead 
of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who  had  privately 
warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillanimously  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church.  The  favorite  of  Justinian  was 
sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness  or  domestic  tranquillity  ; 
the  conversion  of  a  praefect  into  a  priest  extinguished  his 
ambitious  hopes ;  but  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  alle- 
viated Ills  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of 
Cyzicus  an  ample  portion  of  liis  riclies.  Such  imperfect  re- 
venge could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theo- 
dora; the  murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus, 
afforded  a  decent  pretence  ;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose 
actions  had  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  con- 
demned for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  A  great 
minister,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  honors  of  consul 
and  patrician,  was  ignominiously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of 
malefactors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his 
fortunes  ;  he  was  transported  in  a  bark  to  the  place  of  his 
banishment  at  Antinopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  tlie  praefect 
of  the  East  begged  his  bread  through  the  cities  which  had 
trembled  at  Ins  name.  Durino:  iin  exile  of  seven  vears,  his 
life  was  ]n-otracted  and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cruelty 
of  Theodora  ;  and  when  her  death  permitted  the  emperor 
to  recall  a  servant  whom  he  had  abandoned  Avith  regret,  tlie 
ambition  of  John  of  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  the  humble 
duties  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.  His  successors  con- 
vinced the  subjects  of  Justinian,  that  the  arts  of  oppression 
might  still  be  improved  by  experience  and  industry;  the 
frauds  of  a  Syrian  banker  were  introduced  into  the  ndmin- 

*  Aocordinsj  to  Lydus,  Theodora  disclosed  the  crimes  and  nnpopularity  of  the 
minister  to  Jiistiniari,  hut  the  emperor  liad  not  tlie  coiiracri^  To  remove,  and  was 
unahlo  to  replace,  a  servant,  under  whom  his  tinances  seemed  to  prosper.  He 
attril)ntes  the  sedition  and  conflairration  called  the  vixa  (see  p.  62)  to  the  popular 
resentment  ajrainst  the  tyranny  of  tlohn.  lih.  iii.  c.  70,  p.  278.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  large  gap  in  his  work  just  at  tliis  period.— M. 
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istration  of  the  finances ;  and  the  example  of  the  praefect 
was  diligently  coi)ied  by  tlie  qusestor,  the  public  and  ])rivate 
treasurer,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  principal 
magistrates  of  the  Eastern  empire.^"* 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  his  people  ;  but  those  stately  structures 
appeared  to  announce  the  prosperity  of  the  fcm])ire,  and 
actually  displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  which  depend  on  mathe- 
matical science  and  mechanical  power,  were  cultivated 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperors ;  the  fame  of  Archi- 
medes was  rivalled  by  Proclus  and  Anthemius ;  and  if  their 
miracles  liad  been  related  by  intelligent  spectators,  they 
might  now  enlarge  the  speculations,  instead  of  exciting  the 
distrust,  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has  })revailed,  that 
the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  port  of  Syra- 
cuse, by  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes ;  ^^  and  it  is  as- 
serted, that  a  similar  expedient  was  employed  by  Proclus  to 
destroy  the  Gothic  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  protect  his  benefactor  Anastasius  against  the  bold 
enterprise  of  Yitalian.^^  A  machine  was  fixed  on  the  walls 
of  the  city,  consisting  of  a  hexagon  mirror  of  polished  brass, 
with  many  smaller  and  movable  polygons  to  receive  and 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun  ;  and  a  consuming  flame 
was  darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  feet.^"^ 
The  truth  of  tliese  two  extraordinary  facts  is  invalidated  by 
the  silence  of  the  most  authentic  historians,  and  the  use  of 
burning-glasses  was  never  adopted  in  the  attack  or  defence 
of  places.^^     Yet   the  admirable  experiments   of  a  French 

^  The  rhronolofry  of  Procopins  is  loose  and  obscure  ;  bit  ■with  the  aid  of  Pagi 
I  can  discern  that  John  was  appointed  Prjetorian  pva^fect  of  the  East  in  the  year 
530— that  lie  was  removed  in  January.  r)32— restored  before  June.  5o3— banished 
in  541— and  recalled  between  June,  548.  and  April  1,549.  Aleman.  (pp.  tB,  97) 
gives  the  list  of  his  ten  successors — a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign.* 

^^  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  I.ncian  (in  Hippia,  c.  and  Galen  (1.  iii.  de 
Temperanientis.  torn.  i.  p.  ftl.  edit.  Basil. >  in  the  second  century.  A  thousand 
years  afterwards,  it  is  positivelv  affirmed  bv  Zonaras  (\.  ix.  p.  424)*,  on  the  faith  of 
Dion  Tassius,  bv  Tzetzes  (Chiliad  ii.  119,  <S:c.\  p^nstathius  (ad  Iliad.  E.  p.  33!-)  and 
the  scholiast  of  Lucian.  See  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Gra^c.  1.  iii.  c.  22,  torn.  ii.  pp. 
551.  552),  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these  quotations. 

•'«  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  .5,'"))  affirms  the  fact,  without  qnotiiig  anv  evidence. 

97  Tzetzes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning-frl asses,  Avhich  he  had  read, 
perhaps,  with  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of  Anthemius.  That 
treatise,  Trepi  TraoaSofwt/  fjiy)xa.vr)aaT(avy  has  been  lately  piiblishcd.  translated,  and 
illustrated,  by  M.  Dupuys,  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician  (Mi^inoires  de  I'Aca- 
d^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xlii.  pp.  .302-451). 

'•"*  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polvbius,  Plutarch.  Ilvv  ;  in  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcellinus  aiid  all  the  contemporaries  of 
the  vith  century. 

*  Lydus  gives  a  high  character  of  Phocas,  his  Buccessor,  torn.  iii.  c.  75,  p.  288.-* 
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philosopher^^  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  such  a 
mirror;  and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disposed  to 
attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity, 
than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle  fancy  of  a 
monk  or  a  so])hist.  According  to  another  story,  Proclus 
applied  sulphur  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  fleet  ;^'^° 
in  a  modern  imagination,  the  name  of  sulphur  is  instantly 
connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that  sus- 
picion is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disciple  An- 
themius.^^^  A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five  sons,  who 
were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective  professions  by 
merit  and  success.  Olympius  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Dioscorus  and 
Alexander  became  learned  physicians;  but  the  skill  of  the 
former  was  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
while  his  more  ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and  rep- 
utation at  Rome.  The  fame  of  Metrodorus  the  gram- 
marian, and  of  Anthemius  the  mathematician  and  architect, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  invited 
them  to  Constantinople  ;  and  while  the  one  instructed  the 
rising  generation  in  tlie  schools  of  eloquence,  the  other  filled 
the  capital  and  jn-ovinces  with  more  lasting  monuments  of 
his  art.  In  a  trifling  dispute  relative  to  the  walls  or  win- 
dows of  their  contiguous  houses,  he  had  been  vanquished 
by  the  eloquence  of  liis  neighbor  Zeno ;  but  the  orator  was 
defeated:  in  his  turn  by  the  master  of  mechanics,  whose 
malicious,  tliougli  harmless,  stratagems  are  darkly  repre- 
sented by  the  ignorance  of  Agathias.  In  a  lower  room, 
Anthemius  arraijged  several  vessels  or  caldrons  of  water, 
each  of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern 
tube,  Avhich  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  artificially  con- 
veyed among  the  joists  and  rafters  of  the  adjacent  building. 
A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  caldron ;  the  steam  of  the 
boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tubes ;  the  house  was 
siiaken  by  tlie  effoi-ts  of  iin|)risoned  air,  and  its  trembling 
inhabitants  might  wonder  that  the  city  was  unconscious  of 

39  without  any  previous  kiiowledfre  of  Tzetzeg  or  Aiitliemiue,  the  immortal 
Bulfoii  imagined  and  executed  ii  set  of  burning-ghisees,  with  which  he  ooukl  in- 
flame planks  at  the  tiistance  of  200  feet  (Supplement  a  I'llist.  Katurelle,  torn.  i. 
3!»i)-i«3,  quarto  edition).  What  miracles  w(^nld  not  liis  genius  have  performed  for 
tlie  public  service,  witli  royal  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople 
or  Syracuse  ? 

i<'o  .John  Malnla  (torn.  ii.  pp.  120-12!)  relates  the  fact ;  but  he  seems  to  confound 
the  names  or  persons  of  Proclus  and  Marinus. 

ioi,4gaMuas,  1.  v.  pp.  145)— ir>2.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an  architect  is 
loudly  praised  by  Procopius  (de  Edif  1,  i.  c,  1)  and  I'flulus  Sileutmrius  (parti. 
liii,  &c.). 
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tlie  eartliquake  which  they  had  felt.  At  another  time,  the 
friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at  table,  were  dazzled  by  the 
intolerable  light  which  flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  re- 
flecting mirrors  of  Anthemins;  th.ey  were  astonished  by  the 
noise  which  he  prod  need  from  the  collision  of  certain  mi- 
nnte  and  sonoroxis  particles  ;  and  the  orator  declared  in 
tragic  style  to  the  senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield 
to  the  power  of  an  antagonist,  who  shook  the  earth  with 
tlie  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder  an<I  light- 
ning of  Jove  himself.  The  genius  of  Antliemius,  and  his 
colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian,  was  excited  and  employed 
by  a  prince,  whose  taste  for  architecture  had  degenerated 
into  a  mischievous  and  costly  passion.  His  favorite  archi- 
tects submitted  their  designs  and  difl^iculties  to  Justinian, 
and  discreetly  confessed  how  much  their  laborious  medita- 
tions were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  or  celestial 
inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always  directed 
to  the  beneflt  of  his  people,  tlie  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the 
salvation  of  hi^  soul.^^^ 

The  principal  church,  w^hich  was  dedicated  by  the  founder 
of  Constantinople  to  St.  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom, 
had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  ;  after  the  exile  of 
John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the  Nika  of  the  blue  and 
green  factions.  No  sooner  did  the  tumult  subside,  than  the 
Christian  populace  deplored  their  sacrilegious  rashness  ;  but 
they  might  have  rejoiced  in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen 
the  glory  of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
was  strenuously  undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Justin ian.-'^'* 
The  ruins  were  cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was 
described,  and  as  it  required  the  consent  of  some  proprietors 

i'^2  See  Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  1.  i,  c.  1,  2, 1.  iL  c.  3).  Tie  relates  a  coincidence 
of  dreams,  wliicli  supposes  some  fraud  in  Justinian  or  his  architect.  They  both 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  same  plan  for  stf)pplng  an  inundation  at  Dara.  A'  stone 
quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to  the  emperor  (1.  v.  c.  6)  :  an  angel  was 
tricked  into  the  perpetual  custody  of  St.  Sophia  (Anonym,  de  Antin.  C.  P.  1  iv. 
p.  70). 

13  Among  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  moderns  who  have  celebrated  the  edifice 
of  St.  Sophia,  I  shall  distinguish  and  follow.  1.  Four  original  spectators  and 
historians  :  Procopius  (de  Edlfic.  1.  i.  c.  I),  Agathias  (1.  v.  pp.  1.'52,  153),  Paul  Silen- 
tiarl  is  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexameters,  and  calcem  Anme  C'omnen.  Alexiad), 
and  Evagrlus  (1.  jv.  c.  :n).  2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period  : 
George  Codinus  (de  Origin.  C.  P.  pp.  04-74).  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Ban- 
duri  vTrnp.  Orient- torn.  i.  1.  iv.  pp.  05-80).  3.  The  great  Hyzantine  antiquarian, 
PncajigG  (Comment,  ad  Paul  Silentiar.  pp.  525-598,  and  r.  P.  Christ.  1.  iii.  pp. 
5-78).  4,  Two  French  travellers— the  one,  Peter  Gyllius  (de  Topogra))h.  C.  P.  1. 
ii.  c.  3,  4\  In  the  xvlth  ;  the  other,  Grelot  (Voyage  de  C  P.  pp.  "f).'i-ir>4,  Paris, 
1080,  in  4to.)  .  lie  has  given  plans,  prospects,  and  inside  views  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and 
his  plans,  tliougli  on  ;>.  ■  mailer  .«cale,  appear  more  correct  than  those  of  Ducange. 
I  have  adopted  and  reducM  the  measures  of  Grelot  :  but  as  no  Christian  ran  now 
ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius,  compared  with  Gyllius, 
Greaves,  and  the  Oriental  Geographer. 
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of  ground,  they  obtained  the  most  exorbitant  terms  from  the 
eager  desires  and  timorous  conscience  of  tlie  monarcli.  Antlie- 
mius  formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed  tlie  hands, 
of  ten  thousand  workmen,  whose  payment  in  pieces  of  fine 
silver  was  never  delayed  beyond  the  evening.     The  emperor 
himself,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic,  surveyed  each  day  their  rapid 
progress,  and  encouraged  their  diligence  by  his  familiarity, 
his  zeal,  and  his  rewards.     The  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven  months, 
and  ten  days  from  the  first  foundation  ;   and  in  the  midst  of 
the  solemn  festival  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout  vanity, 
"Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath   thought  me  worthy  to  accom- 
plish so  great   a   work  ;  I    have    vanquished   thee,   O  Solo- 
mon !"  ^"^^     But  the   pride  of   the   Roman   Solomon,  before 
twenty  years  had  elapsed,  was  humbled  by  an  earthquake, 
which  overthrew  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  dome.     Its  splen- 
dor was   again   restored    by  the   perseverance  of  the  same 
prince  ;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian 
celebrated  the  second  dedication  of  a  temple,  which  remains, 
after  twelve  centuries,  a  stately  monimient  of  his  fame.  The 
architecture  of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  now  converted  into  the 
principal  mosque,  has  been   imitated  by  the  Turkish  sultans, 
and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to  excite  the  fond  admira- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of  Euro- 
pean travellers.     The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disappointed  by 
an  irregular  prospect  of  half-domes  and  shelving  roofs  :  the 
western  front,  the  principal    approach,  is  destitute  of  sim- 
plicity and  magnificence  ;   and  .  the  scale   of  dimensions  has 
been  much   surpassed    by  several  of  the  Latin   cathedrals. 
Bivt  the  architect  who   first  erected   an  aerial  cupola,  is  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  bold  design  and  skilful  execution.    The 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated   by    four-and-twenty   win- 
dows, is  formed  with  so  small  a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal 
only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter  ;  the  measure  of  that  diam- 
eter is  one  hundred  and  fifteen   feet,  and  the   lofty  centre, 
wdiere  a  crescent  has  sup])lanted  the  cross,  rises  to  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment.    The  circle  which  encompasses  the   dome,  lightly  re- 
poses on  four  strong  arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly  sup- 

1"*  Solomon's  temple  was  surrouiuled  witli  courts,  porticos,  &c.  ;  but  the  proper 
Btructure  of  tlie  house  of  Go<i  was  uo  more  (if  we  take  the  Eayptiau  or  Hebrew 
cubic  at  '12  inches)  than  55  feet  in  height,  2()^  in  breadth,  aiid  110  in  leiipth — a 
small  parish  eliurch,  says  Pridcaux  ((Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  141,  folio)  ;  but  lew 
sanctuaries  could  be  valued  at  four  or  live  millions  sterling  !  * 


*Hist.  of  Jews,  vol.  1.  p.  257.— M. 
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ported  by  four  massy  piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted,  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  by  four  cohimns  of  Egyptian 
granite.  A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a  quadrangle,  represents 
the  form  of  the  edifice  ;  the  exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-thi'ee  feet,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be 
assigned  for  the  extreme  length  from  the  sanctuary  in  the 
east,  to  the  nine  western  doors,  which  open  into  the  ves- 
tibule, and  from  thence  into  the  narthex  or  exterior  portico. 
That  portico  was  the  humble  station  of  the  penitents.  The 
nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled  by  the  congregation 
of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes  were  prudently  distin- 
guished, and  the  upper  and  lower  galleries  were  allotted  for 
the  more  private  devotion  of  the  women.  Beyond  the 
northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balustrade,  terminated  on 
either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patri- 
arch, divided  the  nave  from  the  choir  ;  and  the  space,  as  far 
as  the  steps  of  the  altar,  was  occupied  by  the  clergy  and 
singjers.  The  altar  itself,  a  name  which  insensibly  became 
familiar  to  Christian  ears,  was  placed  in  the  eastern  re- 
cess, artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  deini-cylinder;  and 
this  sanctuary  communicated  by  several  doors  with  the 
sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  bapistery,  and  the  contiguous  build- 
ings, subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the  pri- 
vate use  of  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The  memory  of  the 
past  calamities  inspired  Justinian  with  a  wise  resolution, 
that  no  wood,  except  for  the  doors,  should  be  admitted  into 
the  new  edifice  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  ap- 
plied to  the  strength,  the  lightness,  or  the  splendor  of  the 
respective  parts.  The  solid  piles  A^hich  contained  the  cupola 
were  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares 
and  triangles,  fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented 
by  the  infusion  of  lead  and  quicklime  :  but  the  weight  of  the 
cupola  was  diminished  by  the  levity  of  ite  substance,  which 
consists  either  of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in  the  water,  or 
of  bricks  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times  less  ponderous 
than  the  ordinary  sort.  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was 
constructed  of  brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  con- 
cealed by  a  crust  of  marble  ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  cupola,  the  two  larger,  and  the  six  smaller,  semi-domes, 
the  walls,  the  hundred  columns,  and  the  pavement,  deliglit 
even  the  eyes  of  Barbarians,  Avith  a  rich  and  variegated 
picture.     A  poet,^*^^  who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  of  St. 

lo'"'  Paxil  Silentiarius,  in  durk  and  poetic  language,  describes  the  various  stonea 
and  marbles  that  were  employed  iu  the  edilice  of  St.  Sophia  (P.  ii.  pp.  129,  1^3, 
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Sophia,  enumerates  the  colors,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of 
ten  or  twelve  marbles,  jasj)ers,  and  porphyries,  whictli  nature 
had  profusely  diversified,  and  which  were  blended  and  con- 
trasted as  it  were  by  a  skilful  painter.  The  triumph  of 
Christ  was  adorned  with  the  last  spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the 
greater  part  of  these  costly  stones  was  extracted  from  the 
quarries  of  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  Afiica,  and  Gaul.  Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which 
Aurelian  had  placed  in  the  teu.ple  of  the  sun,  were  offered 
by  the  piety  of  a  Roman  matron  ;  eight  others  of  green 
marble  were  presented  by  the  ambitious  zeal  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Ephesus  :  both  are  admirable  by  their  size  and 
beauty,  but  every  order  of  architecture  disclaims  their  fan- 
tastic capitals.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures  was 
curiously  expressed  in  mosaic  ;  and  the  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which  have  been  de- 
faced by  Turkish  fanaticism,  were  dangerously  exposed  to 
the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  sanctity  of 
each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  distributed  in  thin 
leaves  or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  tlie  choir,  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  and 
galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  s])ectator  was  dazzled  by 
the  glittering  aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary  contained 
forty  thousand  pound  weight  of  silver ;  and  the  holy  vases 
and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold,  enriched 
with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure  of  the  church 
had  risen  two  uubits  above  the  ground,  forty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed  ;  and  the 
whole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  each  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
belief,  may  estimate  their  value  either  in  gold  or  silver  ;  but 
the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest 
computation.  A  magnificent  temple  is  a  laudable  monu- 
ment of  national  taste  and  religion  ;  and  the  enthusiast  who 
entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  might  be  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  residence,  or  even  the  workmanship, 
of  the  Deity.  Yet  how  dull  is  the  artifice,  liow  insignificant 
is  the  labor,  if  it  be  compared,  with  the  formation  of  the 
vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  temple  ! 

&c.,  &c.)  :  1.  The  Carystian — i)ale,  with  iron  veins.  2.  The  PJiryf/ian—of  two 
sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue;  the  one  with  a  wliite  shade,  the  otlier  purple,  with 
silver  flowers.  3.  The  J^orplii/ri/  of  Ef/i/pt— with  small  stur?..  4.  The  (/rem  marhfe 
of  Laconia.  5.  The  Car i  in— iroxn  Mount  lassis,  with  oblique  veins,  white  and 
red.  6.  The  Lijdian — i)ale,  witli  a  red  flower.  7-  The  .{fricau,  or  M'iHri'(t)ii(in  — 
of  a  gold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  CV//<c— black,  with  white  veins,  y.  The  Jiosplioric 
— white,  with  black  edges.  Besides  the  Pmconneffiati,  which  fornunl  the  pave- 
ment ;  the  T/itssalian,  Molossian,  &c.,  which  are  less  distinctly  painted. 
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So  minute  a  description  of  an  ecliiice  which  time  has  re- 
spected, may  attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the 
innumerable  works,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which 
Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable 
foundations.^*^^  In  Constantinople  alone,  and  the  adjacent 
suburbs,  he  dedicated  twenty-five  churches  to  the  honor  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints :  most  of  these  churches 
were  decorated  Avitli  marble  and  gold  ;  and  their  various  situ- 
ation was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  ajjleasant 
grove;  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  emi- 
nence Avhich  overlooked  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  churcli  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  that 
of  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  iiave  been  framed  on  the 
same  model :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the  cupolas  of 
St.  Sophia ;  but  the  altar  was  more  judiciously  ]>laced  under 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction  of  four  stately  por- 
ticos, which  more  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  cross.  The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the 
temple  erected  by  her  Imperial  votary^on  a  most  ungrateful 
spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground  nor  materials  to  the 
architect.  A  level  was  formed  by  raising  part  of  a  deep 
valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neigh- 
boring quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms  ;  each  block  was 
fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage,  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest 
oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage  of  such 
enormous  weights.  Lebanon  funished  her  loftiest  cedars  for 
the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the  seasonable  discovery  of 
a  vein  of  red  marble  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of 
which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  esteemed 
iho  largest  in  tlie  w^orld.  The  pious  munificence  of  the  em- 
peror was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  if  reason  should 
condemn  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or 
restored  by  Justinian,  yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells 
which  he  sunk,  and  the  hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the 
relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The  schismatical  temper  of 
Egypt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal  bounty  ;  but  m  Syria  and 
Africa,  some  remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  wars 
and  earthquakes,  and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch,  emerging 
from  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  name  of  their  gracious 

IOC  The  six  books  of  the  Edifices  of  Procopins  are  thus  distributed  :  the  frst 
is  contined  to  CoiiRtantinoi)le  ;  the  second inc]m\eH  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  ;  the 
third,  Arinenia  and  tlie  Euxiiie  ;  the  fourth,  Kuroj)e  ;  the  jifth,  Asia  Minor  and 
Palestine;  tlie  .s/,r'//,  Egypt  and  Africa.  Italy  is  forgot  by  tlie  emperor  or  the 
liisTorian,  wlio  published  this  work  of  adulation  before  the  dale  (A.D.  555)  of  its 
final  conquest. 
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benefactor.^'^'  Almost  every  saint  in  the  calendar  acquired 
the  honors  of  a  temple  ;  almost  every  city  of  the  empire 
obtained  the  solid  advantages  of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the  monarcli  disdained  to 
indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths  and  tliea- 
tres.  While  Justinian  labored  for  the  public  service,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine 
l^alace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  conflagration,  was 
restored  with  new  magi;nificence ;  and  some  notion  mav  be 
conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall,  which, 
from  the  doors,  perhaps,  or  the  roof,  was  surnamed  chcdce^ 
or  the  brazen.  The  dome  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  was  sup- 
ported by  massy  pillars ;  the  pavement  and  walls  were  in- 
crusted  with  many-colored  marbles — the  emerald  green  of 
Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone,  inter- 
sected with  veins  of  a  sea-green  hue :  the  mosaic  paintings 
of  the  dome  and  sides  represented  the  glories  of  the  African 
and  Italian  triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the  costly 
palace  and  gardens  of  Heroeum^'^^  were  prepared  for  the 
summer  residence  of  Justinian,  and  more  especially  of 
Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the  rare 
alliance  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  w^aves  :  yet  the  crowd  of  at- 
tendants who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  incon- 
venient lodgings,^*^^  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed 
by  the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  w^hale  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth, 
and  thirty  in  length,  who  w^as  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Sangaris,  after  he  had  infested  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  seas  of  Constantinople."*' 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by 
Justinian  ;  but  the  repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless 
precautions  exposes,  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  debility  of  the 
empire."^     From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  conflux 

107  Justinian  once  gave  forty-five  centenaries  of  go]d  (180,000^)  for  the  repairs 
of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake  (John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  i)p.  146—14:)). 

108  Yov  the  Heneum,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  see  Gyllius  (^de  Bosphoro  Thracio, 
1.  iii.  0.  xi.),  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Anec.  pp.  80,  81,  who  quotes  several  epigrams  of  the 
Anthologv),  a)id  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christ.  1-  iv.  c.  13,  pp.  175,  176). 

1*^  Compare,  in  the  Editices  (1.  i.  c.  11),  and  in  tlie  Anecdotes  (c.  8,  15),  the 
different  styles  of  adulation  and  malevolence  :  stripped  of  the  paint,  or  cleansed 
from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears  to  be  the  same. 

11"  Procopius,  1.  viii.  29 ;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as  the 
Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whales,  lialnenye  quoque  in  nostrsi  maria  pene- 
trant (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  fx.  2).  Between  the  polar  circle  and  the  tropic,  the 
cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length  of  50,  80.  or  100  feet  (Hist,  des 
Voyages,  torn.  xv.  p.  2^9.     Pennant's  British  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  p.  ."S). 

i"  Montesquieu  observes  (torn.  iii.  p.  r)03.  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur 
et  la  Decadence  des  Koniains,  c.  xx.),  that  Justinian's  empire  was  like  France  in 
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of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above 
fourscore  fortified  places  was  extended  along  the  banks  of 
the  great  I'iver.  Single  watch-towers  were  changed  into 
spacious  citadels;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  con- 
tracted or  enlarged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
were  filled  with  colonies  or  garrisons;  a  strong  fortress  de- 
fended the  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge,^^'-^  and  several  military 
stations  affected  to  s])read  beyond  the  Danube  the  pride  of 
the  Roman  name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  ter- 
rors ;  the  Barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and 
contemptuously  repassed,  before  these  useless  bulwarks ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under 
the  shadow  of  the  general  defence,  were  compelled  to  guard, 
with  incessant  vigilance,  their  separate  habitations.  The 
solitude  of  ancient  cities  was  replenished  ;  the  new  founda- 
tions of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  epithets 
of  impregnable  and  populous  ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of 
his  own  nativity  attracted  the  grateful  reverence  of  the 
vainest  of  princes.  Under  the  name  oi  tTustiniana  prima, 
the  obscure  village  of  Tauresium  became  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  a  praifect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven 
warlike  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  ^^^  and  the  corrupt  appella- 
tion of  Giustendil  still  indicates,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Sophia,  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  sanjak.""*  For 
the  use  of  the  emperor's  countrymen,  a  cathedral,  a  palace, 
and  an  aqueduct,  were  speedily  constructed  ;  the  public  and 
private  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  a  royal 
city ;  and  the  strength  of  the  walls  resisted,  during  the  life- 
time of  Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaults  of  the  Huns  and 
Sclavonians.  Their  progress  was  sometimes  retarded,  and 
tlieir  hopes  of  rapine  were  disappointed,  by  the  innumerable 
castles  which,  in  the  provinces  of  Dacia,  Epirus,  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared  to  cover  the  whole  face 

the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads— never  so  weak  as  when  every  village  was  forti- 
fied. 

112  Procopins  affirms  (1.  iv.  c.  6)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by  the  ruins  of 
the  bri<lf:e.  Had  Apollorlorus.  the  architect,  left  a  description  of  his  own  work, 
the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassius  (1,  xviii.  p.  1129)  would  have  been  corrected 
by  the  penuine  picture.  Trajan's  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone 
piles  with  wooden  arches  ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
interval  no  more  than  4^1.3  (Keimer  ad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  515  tolses  (D'An- 
ville,  Oeocrraphie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  .305\ 

'••■'  Of  the  two  Dacias,  Meflitcrrnvpa  and  Riprmtix,  Dardania,  Pra>vnlitana.  the 
second  Ma-sia.  and  the  second  Macedonia.  See  Jtistinian  (XovcU.  xi.")  who 
speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the  Danube,  and  of  homines  semper  bellicis  sudori- 
bus  inh.'cventes. 

"*  See  D'Anville  C^VTc^moirea  del'Academie.  &c..  tom.xxxi.  pp.  2^9, 2f>ov  Rvcant, 
(Present  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  pp.  07.  .316).  Marsigli  CStato  Militavcdel 
Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  1.30).  The  saniak  of  Giustendil  is  one  of  the  twentv  under 
the  beglerbeg  of  Rumelia,  and  his  district  maintains  48  zaims  and  588  timariots. 
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of  the  country.  Six  lumdred  of  these  forts  were  built  or  re- 
])aire<.l  by  tlie  cmpei'or  ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  far  greater  part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick 
tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  or  circular  area,  whicli  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  afforded  in  a  moment 
of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and  cattle  of  the 
neighboring  villages.^^^  Yet  these  military  works,  wliich  ex- 
liausted  the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove  the  just  ap- 
prehensions of  Justinian  and  his  European  subjects.  The 
warm  baths  of  Auchialus  in  Thrace  were  rendei-ed  as  safe 
as  they  were  salutary  ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of  Thessalonica 
Avere  foraged  by  the  Scythian  cavalry  ;  t)ie  delicious  vale  of 
Tempo,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube,  was  contin- 
ually alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;^^®  and  no  unfortified 
spot,  however  distant  or  solitary,  could  securely  enjoy  tlie 
blessings  of  peace.  The  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  Avhich 
seemed  to  protect,  but  which  liad  so  often  betrayed,  the 
safety  of  Greece,  Avere  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labors 
of  Justinian.  From  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the 
forests  and  valleys,  and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  mountains,  a  strong  wall  was  continued,  Avluch  occupied 
every  practicable  entrance.  Instead  of  a  liasty  crowd  of 
peasants,  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed- 
along  the  ramp-art ;  gi-anaries  of  corn  and  reservoirs  of 
Avater  were  provided  for  their  use  ;  and  by  a  ]^recaution  that 
inspired  the  cowardice  Avhich  it  foresaAv,  convenient  for- 
tresses Avere  erected  for  their  retreat.  The  Avails  of  Corinth, 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  mouldering  buhvarks 
of  Athens  and  Piatsea,  Avere  carefully  restored  ;  the  Barba- 
rians Avere  diseourag-ed  by  the  ])rospect  of  successive  and 
painful  sieges :  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  Avere 
covered  by  the  fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  At 
the  extremity  of  Europe,  another  peninsula,  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  runs  three  days'  journey  into  the  sea,  to  form, 
Avith  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia,  the  Straits  of  the  Helles- 
pont. The  intervals  betAveen  eleven  populous  toAvns  Avere 
filled  by  lofty  Avoods,  fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands  ;  and 
the  isthmui?,  of  thirty-scAcn  stadia  or  furlongs, had  been  for- 
tified by  a  Spartan   general  nine   hundred  years  before  the 

lis  Tliese  fovtifioatioTiR  mav  he  ooniparet!  to  tlie  rastles  in  Mingrelia  (Chardin, 
A'cvairf^s  pii  Pf  r<e.  tmn    i.  pp.  (>'>.  IHT) — n  natural  !>i(ttire. 

i""' The  vallev  of  Tempo  is  situate  aloncr  tlie  Kiver  Penens,  bftweeTi  tlie  hilla 
of  Ossa  aiifl  Olvmpns  :  it  is  only  five  miles  loiijr.  am]  in  some  tiTaoes  no  more  tlian 
120  feet  in  hreadtli.  Its  vertTant  beauties  are  elecantly  deseribed  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Natur.  1.  iv.  15),  and  mere  diffusely  by  iElian  (Hist.  A^ar.  1.  iii.  c.  i.). 
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reign  of  Justinian."^  In  an.  age  of  freedom  and  valor,  tlie 
slightest  rampart  may  ])revent  a  surprise  ;  and  Procopius 
appears  insensible  of  the> superiority  of  ancient  times,  while 
he  praises  the  solid  construction  and  double  parapet  of  a 
wall,  wliose  long  arms  stretched  on  cither  side  into  the  sea  ; 
but  whose  strength  was  deemed  insufficient  to  guard  the 
Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  particularly  Gallipoli  and  Ses- 
tus,  had  not  been  secured  by  their  peculiar  fortifications. 
The  long  wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled,  was  a  work  as 
disgraceful  in  the  obje(  t,  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execu- 
tion. The  riches  of  a  capital  diffuse  themselves  over  tlie 
neighboring  country,  and  the  ten*itory  of  Constantinople,  a 
paradise  of  nature,  w^as  adorned  with  the  luxurious  gardens 
and  villas  of  the  senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But  their 
wealth  served  only  to  attract  the  bold  and  raj)acious  Barba- 
rians ;  the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful 
indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythijm  captivity,  and  their 
sovereign  miglit  view  from  his  palace  the  hostile  flames 
wliich  were  insolently  spread  to  the  gates  of  the  Imperial 
city.  At  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  Anastasius  was 
constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier;  his  long  wall,  of 
sixty  miles  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed 
tlie  impotence  of  his  arms  ;  and  as  the  danger  became  more 
imminent,  new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  indefati- 
gable ])rudence  of  Justinian."^ 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaurians,"^  re- 
mained without  enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those 
bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  the  subjects  of  Gal- 
lienus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a  life  of 
independence  and  rapine.  The  most  successful  ])rinces 
respected  the  strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of 
the  natives ;  their  fierce  spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with 
gifts,  and  sometimes  resti-ained  by  terror;  and  a  military 
count,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his  permanent  and  ignomin- 
ious station  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  j)rovinces.^^'^  But  no 
sooner  was  the  vigilance  of  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than 

"•  Xenophon  Hellenic.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  After  a  long  and  t^^dious  eoiiversation  with 
the  Byzantine  declainiers,  how  refreshing  is  the  truth,  the  simplicity,  the  ele- 
gance of  an  Attic  writer  ! 

•i"  Se.;  the  long  wall  in  Evagiius  (1.  iv.  c.  38).  This  whole  article  is  diawn 
fro;n  the  fo'irth  book  of  the  Editices,  except  Anchialus  (1.  iii.  c.  7). 

"'  Turn  back  t(j  a^oI.  i.  p.  3i:;.  In  the  course  of  iliis  History,  I  have  sometimes 
mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  the  hasty  inroads  of  the  Isauriuns,  which 
were  not  attemled  uiih  any  coiise  inences, 

1-"  Trei-eliius  J'oliio  in  Hist-  August,  p.  107.  who  lived  under  Diocletian,  or 
Constanline.  See  likewi.-e  Panci  oliis  ad  Notit.  Imp. Orient,  c.  ll.^,  Itl.  Sec  '  (xl. 
Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  3.V,  le^.  37,  wiUi  a  copious  collective  Auuotaiiou  of  (iodefroy, 
to:ii-  iii.  pp.  25tJ,  257. 
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the  light-armed  squadrons  descended  from  the  hills,  and  in- 
vaded the  peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  Isaurians 
were  not  remarkable  for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered 
them  bold,  and  experience  made  them  skilful  in  the  exercise 
of  predatory  war.  They  advanced  with  secrecy  and  speed 
to  the  attack  of  villa<T:es  and  defenceless  towns  ;  their  flyinir 
parties  have  sometimes  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine, 
and  the  gates  of  Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus ;  ^^^  and  the 
spoil  was  lodged  in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  before  the 
Roman  troops  had  received  their  orders,  or  the  distant 
province  had  computed  its  loss.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  and 
robbery  excluded  them  from  the  rights  of  national  enemies ; 
and  the  magistrates  were  instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the 
trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the  festival  of 
Easter,  was  a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety.^-^  If  the 
captives  were  condemned  to  domestic  slavery  they  main- 
tained, with  their  sword  or  dagger,  the  ]  rivate  quarrel  of 
their  masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  for  the  public 
tranquillity  to  prohibit  the  services  of  such  dangerous  re- 
tainers. When  their  countryman  Tarcalissaeus  or  Zeno  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  invited  a  faithful  and  formidable 
band  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city,  and 
were  rewarded  by  an  annual  ti'ibute  of  five  thousand  pounds 
of  gold.  But  the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  moun- 
tains, luxury  enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and 
bodies,  and  in  proportion  as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they 
became  less  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary 
freedom.  After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor  Anastasius 
suppressed  their  pensions,  exposed  their  persons  to  the  re- 
venge of  the  people,  banished  them  from  Constantinople, 
and  prepared  to  sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  victory  or  servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor 
usurped  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  his  cause  was  powerfully 
supported  by  the  arms,  the  treasures,  and  the  magazines, 
collected  by  Zeno  ;  and  the  native  Isaurians  must  have 
formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Barbarians  und(n-  his  standard,  wdiich  was  sancti- 
fied, for  the  first  time,  by  the  presence  of  a  fighting  bishop. 
Tlieir  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of 
Phrygia  by   the  valor  and  discipline  of  the  Goths  ;  but  a 

121  See  the  full  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  Philostorgius  (Hist.  Eecles. 
1.  xi.  c.  8>,  with  (Jodefioy's  learned  Dissertations. 

'2-  Cod.  Jnstinian.  1.  iv.  tit.  12,  leg.  10.  Tlie  punislinients  are  severe— a  fine  of 
a  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  degrad.-ition.  and  even  death.  The  piihlic  peace  might 
afford  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  was  desirous  of  monopolizing  the  valor  and  service 
of  tlio  Isaurians. 
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war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  courage  of  the  em- 
peror.^'^^  The  Isaurians  retired  to  tlieir  mountains  ;  their 
fortresses  were  successively  besieged  and  ruined ;  their 
communication  with  the  sea  was  intercepted ;  the  bravest 
of  their  leaders  died  in  arms;  the  surviving  chiefs,  before 
their  execution,  were  dragged  in  chains  through  the  hippo- 
drome ;  a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman 
government.  Yet  some  generations  elapsed  before  their 
minds  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slavery.  The  populous 
villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled  with  horsemen  and 
archers  :  they  resisted  the  imposition  of  ti"ibutes,  but  they 
recruited  the  armies  of  Justinian  ;  and  his  civil  magistrates, 
the  proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the 
praetors  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested  with  mili- 
tary })ower  to  restrain  the  licentious  practice  of  rapes  and 
assassinations.^"^- 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais,  we  may  observe,  on  one  hand,  the  precautions 
of  Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  ^thiopia,^"^^  and  on  tlie 
other,  the  long  walls  which  he  constructed  in  Crimaea  for 
the  protection  of  his  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three 
thousand  shepherds  and  warriors.^'^^  From  that  peninsula 
to  Trebizond,  the  eastern  curve  of  the  Euxine  was  secured 
by  forts,  by  alliance,  or  by  religion  ;  and  the  possession  of 
Lazica^  the  Colchos  of  ancient,  the  Mingrelia  of  modern, 
geography,  soon  became  the  object  of  an  important  war. 
Trebizond,  in  after-times  the  seat  of  a  romantic  empire, 
was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Justinian  for  a  church,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.     From  that  maritime  city,  a  frontier  line  of  five 

123  The  Isanrian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and  darkly 
represented  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  10(5,  107),  Evugrius  {\.  iii.  c.  35),  Theohp- 
anes  (p{).  118-120).  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus. 

121  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  viros  liabet.  nee  in  ullo  differt  ab  Isauria, 
though  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  18)  marks  an  essential  dilTerence  between  their 
military  character  ;  yet  in  former  times  the  Lycaonians  and  Pisidians  had  de- 
fended their  liberty  against  the  great  king  (Xenophon.  Anabasis,  1.  iii.  c.  2). 
Justinian  introduces  some  false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the  ancientempire  of 
the  Pisidians,  and  of  Lycaon,  who,  after  visitijig  Rome  (long before  ^neas),  gave 
a  name  and  peojde  to  Lycaoni  (Novell.  24,  25,  27,  30). 

'■-5  See  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  altar  of  iiational  concord,  of  annual 
eaciifice  and  oaths,  which  JMocletian  had  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Elephantine,  was 
demolished  by  Justinian  with  l^ss  policy  than  zeal. 

126  Procopius  fie  Kdificiis,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These  unambitious 
Goths  had  refused  to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodoric.  As  late  as  the  xvth  and 
xvith  century,  the  name  and  nation  might  be  discovered  between  Catfa  and  the 
Straits  of  Azoph  (D'Anville,  Memoires  de  I'Academie,  tom.  xxx.  p.  240).  1'hey 
well  deserved  the  curiosity  of  Busbequius  (pp.  321-326)  ;  but  seem  to  Iiave  van- 
ished in  the  more  recent  accounts  of  the  Missions  du  Levant  (tom.  i.),  Tott, 
Peysonnel,  &c. 
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hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  fortress  of  Circesium, 
the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euj-hratcs.^^  Above  Trebi- 
zond  immediately,  and  five  days'  journey  to  the  soutli,  the 
country  rises  into  dark  forests  and  craggy  mountains,  as 
savage  though  not  so  lofty  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  this  rigorous  climate,^-^  where  the  snows  seldom  melt, 
the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey  is  ])oisonous : 
the  most  industrious  tillage  would  be  confined  to  some 
pleasant  valleys ;  and  the  pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  scanty 
sustenance  from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The 
Chalyhicuis'^'^^  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  tlie  iron 
quality  of  the  soil;  and,  since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  they  might 
produce,  under  the  various  appellations  of  Chalda^ans  and 
Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescription  of  war  and  rapine. 
Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged  the  god 
and  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were 
built  in  the  most  accessible  2:)asscs,  to  exclude  the  ambition 
of  the  Persian  monarch. ^^°  The  principal  source  of  the 
Euphrates  descends  from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and 
seems  to  flow  towards  the  west  and  the  Euxine  :  bending  to 
the  south-west,  the  river  passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala 
and  Melitene  (which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as  the  bul- 
warks of  the  Lesser  Armenia),  and  gradually  approaches 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  till  at  length,  repelled  by  Mount 
Taurus,^^^  the  Euphrates  inclines  his  long  and  flexible  course 
to  the  south-east  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Amono:  the 
Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Ave  distinguish  two  re- 
cent foundations,  which  were  named  from  Theodosius,  and 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs  ;    and   two  ca})itals,  Amida  and 

12'  For  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Armejiian  border,  see  the 
Persian  Wars  and  Edifices  (1.  ii.  c.  4-7,  1.  iil.  c.  2-7)  of  Pro(.o;'ius. 

J28  The  country  is  described  by  Tourneiort  (Voyage  au  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre 
xvii.  xviii).  Tliat  skilful  botanist  soon  disco\ered  tlie  plant  iliai  infects  the 
lioney  (Plin.  xxi.  44,  45)  :  he  observes,  that  the  e^oldiers  of  Lucullus  might  indeed 
be  astonished  at  the  cold,  since,  even  in  the  plain  of  Erzeruin,  snow  sometimes 
falls  in  June,  and  the  harvest  is  seldom  tinislied  before  September.  The  hills  of 
Armenia  are  below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  ;  but  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try wliich  I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  liours  carries  the 
traveller  from  the  climate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Norway  ;  and  a  general  theory 
has  Ijeen  introduced,  that,  under  the  linf,  an  elevation  of  "400  tnisen  is  equivalent 
to  the  cold  of  the  polar  circle  (Keymond,  Observations  sur  les  Vojages  de  Coxe 
dans  la  Suisse,  tom.  ii.  p.  104). 

^2J  'J'he  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalvbians.  or  Chaldrpans.  mav  bn  investi- 
gated in  Strabo  (1.  xii.  pp.  81.'5,  ^i-'G),  Cellarius  ((lOograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  202- 
200,  and  Freret  (Mem.  de  Academie.  tom.  iv.  p.  504).  Xenophon  sup!H)Sf^s,  in  his 
romance  (Cyropsed,  1.  ill.),  the  same  Barbarians,  against  whom  he  had  fought  in 
his  retreat  (Anabasis,  1.  iv.) 

ir.o  Pro(;opius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  15.    Be  Ediflc.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

131  jg^i  Ta'irus  obstet  in  nostra  maria  venturus  (Pomponins  IVIela.  iii.  8^.  Pliny, 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  iiaturnlist  (v.  20),  personifies  the  river  and  mountain,  and 
describ'8  their  combat.  See  the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  D'Auville. 
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Erlessa,  wliich  jire  celebrated  in  tlie  history  of  every  age. 
Their  strength  Av^as  proportioned  by  Justinian  to  the  danger 
of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be  sufficient 
to  resist  the  artless  foVce  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia  ;  but 
more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain  a  regular 
siege  against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His 
skilful  engineers  understood  the  methods  of  conducting 
deep  mines,  and  of  raising  platforms  to  the  level  of  the 
rampart:  he  shook  the  strongest  battlements  with  his  mili- 
tary engines,  and  sometimes  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a 
line  of  movable  turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In  the 
great  cities  of  the  East,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps 
of  position,  was  compensated  by  the  zeal  of  the  people, 
who  seconded  the  garrison  in*  the  defence  of  their  country 
and  religion  ;  and  the  fabulous  jn'omise  of  the  Son  of  God, 
that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  tilled  the  citizens  with 
A'aliant  confidence,  and  chilled  tlie  besiegers  with  doubt  and 
dismay.^^-  The  subordinate  towns  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia Avere  diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  Avhich 
appeared  to  have  ariy  command  of  ground  or  water  were 
occupied  by  numerous  forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or 
more  hastily  ei-ected  with  the  obvious  materials  of  earth 
and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every  spot ; 
and  his  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into  some 
lonely  vale,  AA'hose  peaceful  natives,  connected  by  trade  and 
marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  discord  and  ihe  quar- 
rels of  princes.  Westward  of  the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  des- 
ert extends  above  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Red  Sea.  Na- 
ture had  interposed  a  vacant  solitude  betAveen  the  ambition 
of  two  rival  empires  ;  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose, 
Av^ere  formidable  only  as  robbers;  and  in  the  proud  security 
of  peace,  the  fortifications  of  Syria  Avere  neglected  on  the 
most  A^ulnerable  side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  effects  of  that  en- 
mity, had  been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  continued  above 
fourscore  years.  An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Zeno 
accompanied  the  rash  and  unfortunate  Perozes,*  in  his  ex- 
pedition   against  the   Nepthalites,!   or   Avhite  Huns,  Avhose 

"2  Procopius  (Per.4c,  1.  ii.  c.  12)  tells  the  story  witli  a  tone,  half  skeptical,  half 
superstitious,  of  Herodotus.  'J'he  promise  was  not  in  the  primitive  lie  of 
Eusebiiis,  but  dates  at  least  from  the  year  400  ;  and  a  third  lie.  the  Veronica,  was 
soon  raised  on  the  two  former  (Evagrins,  1.  iv.  c.  27).  As  Edessa  has  been  taken, 
Tillemont  viusi  disclaim  the  promise  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  pp.  362,  380,  017). 


*  Firouz  the  conqueror— unfortunately  so  named.    See  St.  Martin,  vol.  vi.   p. 
439.— M.  t  Rather  Hepthalites.— M. 
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conquests  had  been  stretched  from  tlie  Caspian  to  the  heart 
of  India,  whose   throne  was   enriclied  with   cnieralds,^^^  and 
Avliose   cavahy   was  supported   by  a   line  of  two    thousand 
elepiiants.^^^     The  Persians*  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a 
situation  which  made  valor  useless   and  flight  impossible ; 
and  the  double  victory  of  the  Iluns  was  achieved  bv  military 
stratagem.     They  dismissed  their  royal  captive  after  he  had 
submitted  to  adore  the   majesty  of  a  Barbarian  ;  and  the 
liumiliation  was  poorly  evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtlety  of 
the  Magi,  who  instructed  Perozes  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  rising  sun.t    The  indignant  successor  of  Cyrus  forgot  his 
danger    and   his   gratitude ;    he   renewed   the    attack   with 
lieadstrong   fury,  and    lost   both  his  army  and  life.-'^     The 
death  of  Perozes  abandoned  Persia  to  her  foreign  and  do- 
mestic   enemies  ;  t    and  twelve  years  of  confusion  elapsed 
before   his    son    Cabades,    or   Kobad,    could    embrace    any 
designs  of  ambition   or  revenge.        The  unkind  parsimony 
of   Anastasius  was    the   motive   or  pretence   of   a   Roman 
Avar;^^^  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched    under    the  Persian 
standard,  and    the   fortifications    of  Armenia   and  Mesopo- 
tamia were,  at  that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition. 
The  emperor  returned  his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  people 
of  Martyropolis  f-or  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  which 
could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  tlie  conflngration  of 

133  They  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulis  who  traded  to  India 
(Cosmas,  Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  339)  :  vet  in  the  estimate  of  prt-cious  stones, 
ihe  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bactrian  the  second,  the  iEthiopian  only 
the  third  (HiH's  Theophrastus,  pp.  61,  &c.,  P2).  The  production,  mines,  &c.,  of 
emeralds,  are  involved  in  darkness  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of 
the  twelve  sorts  known  to  the  ancients  (Goguet,  Urigine  des  Loix,  &c.,  part  ii.  1. 
ii.  c.  2,  art.  3).  In  this  war  the  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost,  the  finest  pearl 
in  the  world,  of  whicli  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous  fable. 

12*  The  Indo-Scythixj  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus  (Dionys. 
Perieget.  1088,  with  the  Commentary  of  Eustathins,  in  Hudson,  Gtiograph.  Minor, 
torn,  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin  (Cosmas.  Topograph.  Chri.-t.  1.  xi.  pp.  338, 
IW).  On  their  origin  and  conquests,  see  D'Anville  (sur  I'lnde.  pp.  18,  45,  &c.,  69, 
85,  80).     In  the  second  century  they  were  masters  of  Larice  or  Gnzerat. 

i^">  See  the  fate  of  Phirouz,  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Piooopius 
(Persic.  1.  i.  c.  3-6),  who  may  be  compared  with  the  fragments  of  Oriental  history 
(l)'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  351,  and  Texeira,  History  of  Persia,  translated  or 
abridged  by  Stephens.  1.  i.  c.  32,  pp.  13i'-]38).  The  chronology  is  ably  ascertained 
by  Asseman.     (Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iii.  pp.  396-;".27). 

I'J'i  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may  be  col- 
lected from  I'roioiiius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  7,  8.  9),  Theoplianes  (in  Chronograph, 
pp.  124-127),  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  37),  Marcellinus  (in  Chron.  p.  47),  and  Josua 
Stylites  (apud  Asseman.  torn.  i.  pp.  272-281). 

*  According  to  the  Persian  historians,  he  was  misled  by  guides  who  used  the 
old  stratagem  of  Zopvrus       Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  101.— M. 

t  In  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  l^ibarv,  it  is  said  that  the  Moubedan  Mobed,  or 
Grand  PontilT,  opposed  with  all  his  influence  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  254.— M. 

X  When  Fioze  advanced.  Khoosh-Nuaz  (the  Ling  of  the  Huns)  presented  on 
the  point  of  a  lance  the  treaty  to  wluch  he  had  sworn,  and  exhorteil  him  yet  to 
desist  before  he  destroyed  hip  fame  forever.    Malcolm,  \ol.  i.  p.  103.— I\l. 
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Thcodosiopolis  might  justify  tlie  conduct  of  their  prudent 
neiglibors.  Amida  sustained  a  long  and  destructive  siege  : 
at  the  end  of  tiiree  montlis  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of 
success,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flatter- 
ing prediction  from  the  indecency  of  the  women  *  on  the 
ramparts,  who  had  revealed  their  most  secret  charms  to  the 
eyes  of  the  assailants.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  as- 
cended the  most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only 
by  some  monks  oppressed,  after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with 
sleep  and  wine.  Scaling-ladders  were  ap})lied  at  the  dawn 
of  day :  the  ])resence  of  Cabades,  his  stern  command,  and 
liis  drawn  sword,  compelled  the  Persians  to  vanquish  ;  and 
before  it  was  sheathed,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  expiated  the  blood  of  their  comjjanions.  After  the 
siege  of  Amida,  the  Avar  continued  three  years,  and  the  un- 
liappy  frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities.  The 
gold  of  Anastasius  war,  offered  too  late,  the  number  of  his 
trooj)s  was  defeated  by  the  number  of  their  generals ;  the 
country  was  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both  the  living 
and  the  dead  were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert.  The  resistance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of 
spoil,  inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades  to  peace  :  he  sold  his 
conquests  for  an  exorbitant  price;  and  the  same  line, 
though  marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation,  still  sepa- 
rated the  two  empires.  To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same 
evils,  Anastasius  resolved  to  found  a  new  colony,  so  stroncr, 
that  it  should  defy  the  power  of  the  Persian,  so  far  advanced 
towards  Assyiia,  that  its  stationary  troops  might  defend  the 
))rovince  by  the  menace  or  operation  of  offensive  war.  For 
this  purpose,  the  town  of  Dara,i37  fourteen  miles  from 
Kisibis,  and  four  days' journey  from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled 
and  adorned  ;  the  hasty  works  of  Anastasius  were  improved 
by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian  ;  and,  without  insisting  on 
places  less  important,  the  fortifications  of  Dara  may  repre- 
sent the  military  architecture  of  the  age.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  interval  between  them, 
of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  cattle  of  the  besieged. 
The  inner  wall  was  a  monument  of  strength  and  beauty:  it 


— M 


*  Gibbon  Bhould  have  written  "  some  prostitutes."    Proc  Pers.  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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nieasurerl  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  nnd  the  lieight  of  the 
towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loopholes,  from  whence 
an  enemy  might  he  annoyed  with  missile  weapons,  were 
small,  but  numerous;  the  soldiers  were  planted  along  the 
rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galleries,  and  a  third 
platform,  salacious  and  secure,  was  raised  on  the  smnmit  of 
the  towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to  have  been  less 
lofty,  but  more  solid ;  and  each  tower  was  protected  by  a 
quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard,  rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools 
of  the  minei's,  and  on  the  south-east,  where  the  ground  was 
more  tr:\ctable,  their  approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work 
which  advanced  iji  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  double 
and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water;  and, 
m  the  management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labor  was 
employed  to  supj)ly  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the  besiegers, 
and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or  artificial  inun- 
dation. Dara  continued  more  than  sixty  years  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persians,  who  incessantly  complained,  that  this  impregnable 
foilress  had  been  constructed  in  manifest  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  peac^  between  the  two  empires.* 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of 
Colchos,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and  the  two 
]^rincij)al  gates^  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have  been 
frequently  confounded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns.  The  name  of  Caspian  or  Albanian  gates  is 
properly    applied  to    Derbend,^^^    which   occupies   a   short 

138  por  the  rity  nnd  pass  of  Derbend,  see  D'lTerbolot  (Blbllot.  Orient,  pp.  157, 
201,  Sft7).  Petit  del.a  Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c  0),  Histoire  G^n^alogique 
des  Tatars  (torn.  i.  p.  120).  Olearins  (Voyage  en  Perse,  pn.  10.']!)-1041),  and  Cor- 
n.'iUe  le  Bruyn  (Vovagoe  torn.  i.  pp.  liO.  147) ;  liig  view  mav  be  compared  with  the 
I-lan  of  Olearius,  wiio  judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by 
time. 


*  The  situation  (of  Dara)  does  not  appear  to  pive  it  strength,  as  It  mnst  have 
been  oomnian<ied  on  three  sides  by  the  mountains,  but  opening  on  the  south  to- 
wards the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The  foundation  of  the  walls  an<l  towers,  built 
of  large  hewn  stone,  mav  be  traced  across  tlio  valley,  and  over  a  number  of  low 
rocky  liills  which  branch  out  f-om  the  foot  of  Mount Masivls.  The  <ircumference 
J  conceive  to  be  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  a  small  strer.m.  which  Hows 
thmnsli  the  middle  of  the  place,  has  induced  several  Koordish  and  Armenian 
f^iniilies  to  fix  tht'ir  residence  within  the  ruins.  Besides  the  walls  an<l  towers, 
the  reinains  of  manv  other  building^;  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  Dara  ;  a  con- 
si<ierahle  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  arched  and  vaulted  underneath, 
and  in  one  place  we  perceived  a  large  cavern,  supported  by  four  ponderous 
columns,  somewhat  resembling  the  great  cistern  of  Con.stantinople.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  tlie  village  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  (probably  that  mentioned  by  Proco- 
pins)  or  church,  one  hundre<l  paces  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth.  The  foun- 
dations, which  are  quite  entire,  <'on8ist  of  a  pixxligious  number  of  subterraneous 
vaulted  chambers,  entered  bv  a  narrow  passage  forty  p.aces  in  lengtli.  'Hie  ga'Q 
is  still  standing;  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall  has  bid  deflanco  to  time,  ^o. 
M'Donald  Kinueir's  Journey,  p.  43».— ]SI. 
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declivity  between  tlie  mountains  and  tlie  sea  :  the  city,  if 
we  give  credit  to  local  tradition,  Ijad  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks;  and  this  dangerous  entrance  was  fortified  bj  the 
kings  of  Persia  with  a  mole,  double  walls,  and  doors  of  iron. 
The  Iberian  gates  ^^^  *  are  formed  by  a  narrow  passage  of 
six  miles  in  Mount  Caucasus,  which  opens  from  tlie  northern 
side  of  Iberia,  or  Georgia,  into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the 
Tanais  and  the  Volga.  A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander, 
perhaps,  or  one  of  his  successors,  to  command  that  impor- 
tant pass,  had  descended  by  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance 
to  a  prince  of  the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for  a  moderate  price 
to  the  emperor  :  but  while  Anastasius  paused,  while  he 
timorously  computed  the  cost  and  the  distance,  a  moi-e  vigi- 
lant rival  interposed,  and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the 
Straits  of  Caucasus.  Tlie  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  ex- 
cluded the  horsemen  of  Scythia  from  the  shortest  and  most 
practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the  mountains  was 
covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  long  wall 
which  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph  ^^^  and 
a  Russian  conqueror.-^'^^  According  to  a  recent  description, 
huge  stones,  seven  feet  thick,  twenty-one  feet  in  length  or 
height,  are  artificially  joined  without  iron  or  cement,  to 
compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  shores  of  Derbentl,  over  the  hills,  and  through  the  val- 
leys of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  Without  a  vision,  such  a 
work  might  be  undertaken  by  the  policy  of  Cabades ;  with- 
out a  miracle,  it  miglit  be  accomplished  by  his  son,  so  for- 
midable to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Chosroes;  so 
dear  to  the  Orientals,  under  the  appellation   of  Nusliirwan. 

139  Procopius,  though  with  some  coTifue5on.  alwnys  deroininates  them  Cas- 
pian (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  10).  The  paes  is  now  styled  Taitar-topa,  the  Tartar-gates 
(D'Amille  G<^ographie  Aix-ieinie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  110,  120). 

"3  Tlie  imagiiiaiy  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously  explored 
and  believed  by  a  caliph  of  the  niiith  century,  appears  to  bo  derived  fiom  the 
gate?  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague  report  of  the  wall  of  China  (Geograph. 
Nubiensis,  pp.  2f)7-270.     Mt'moires  de  1' Academie,  toni.  xxxi.  pp.  210-219), 

'*!  See  a  lear)ied  dipsertation  of  Baier.  de  viuro  (  aucaseo,  in  Comment.  Acad. 
Petropol.  ann.  1726.  tom.  i.  pp.  425-403;  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  map  or  plan. 
When  the  czar  Peter  I.  becauie  master  of  Derbcnd  m  the  year  1722,  the  measure 
of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  .Tii*.')  Russian  orciyuv,  or  fathom,  each  of  &QMGn  feet 
English  ;  in  the  whole  Bomewhat  more  than  four  milee  in  length. 


*  Malte-Brun,  tom.  viii.  p.  12,  makes  three  paesec :  1.  The  central,  which 
leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tefiis,  the  nvXat.  KavKaatai.  2.  Tlie  Albanian,  more  inland 
tban  the  Derbend  Pass.  3.  The  Derbend— the  Caspian  Gates,  But  tbe  narrative 
of  Col.  Monteith.  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iii. 
p.i.  p.  39,  clearly  shows  that  there  are  but  two  payees  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
tlie  Caspian  ;  the  central,  the  Caucasian,  or.  as  Col.  Monteith  calls  it.  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  and  the  pass  of  Derbend,  though  it  is  practicable  to  turn  tbis  posi- 
tion (of  Derbend)  by  a  road  a  few  miles  diatant  through  the  inouutaina^  p.  40 
— M. 

Vol.  111,-30 
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The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  liand  the  keys  both  of 
peace  and  war ;  but  lie  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that 
Justinian  should  contribute  to  the  exj^ense  of  a  conimon 
barrier,  Avhich  equally  protected  the  two  empires  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Scythians. ^^- 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the 
consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many  sages  and 
heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions  had  long  since 
degenerated  from  their  j^rimitive  glory  ;  yet  some  reproach 
may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a 
prince,  by  whose  hand  such  venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  trium]^hs,  adopted  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily ;  and  these  studies 
became  the  patrimony  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  about 
thirty  thousand  males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a 
sinofle  life,  the  srenius  of  a2:es  and  millions.  Our  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollec- 
tion, that  Isocrates  ^^^  was  the  companion  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  ;  that  he  assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian 
Thucydides,  at  the  first  representations  of  the  CEdipus  of 
Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  ;  and  that  his 
pupils  ^schines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the  crown 
of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the  master  of 
Theophrastus,  Avho  taught  at  Athens  with  the  founders  of 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.-^^^  The  ingenuous  youth  of 
Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  ot  their  domestic  education, 
which  was  communicated  without  envy  to  the  rival  cities. 
Two  thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons  of  Theophras- 
tus ;^^^  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more 
populous  than  those  of  jjhilosophy ;  and  a  rapid  succession 
of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers  as  far  as 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  lan2;uai>e  and  name.  Those 
limits  were  enlarged  by  the  victories  of  Alexander ;  th.e 
arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and  dominion ;. and 
the  Greek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt, 
and  scattered  over  Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pil- 

1*2  See  the  fortifications  ana  treaties  of  Chosroes,  or  Nushirwan,  in  Procopius 
(Persic.  1.  i.  c.  ir>,  22. 1.  ii.)  and  ^)'Herbe]ot  (p.  682). 

"3  The  life  of  Isocrates  extends  fronj  Olymp.  Ixxxvi.  1,  to  ex.  3,  (ante  Christ. 
436-438).  See  Dionys.  Ilalicarn.  toui.  ii.  pp.  149,  150,  edit.  Hudson.  Plutarch  (sivo 
anonymua)  in  Vit.'X.  Oraioium,  pp.  1538-1543,  edit.  H.  Steph.  Phot.  cod.  cclix. 
p.  1453. 

^"  The  schools  of  Athene  are  cojiously  thougli  concisely  represented  in  the 
Fortuna  Attica  of  Meursius  (c.  viii.  pp.  59-73,  m  torn.  i.  0pp.).  For  the  state  and 
arts  of  the  city,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausa;iias,  and  a  small  tract  of  Dicieurohus 
(in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  Geographers),  who  wrote  about  Olymp.  cxvii. 
(Dodwell's  Dissertat.  sect.  4). 

U6  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Vit.  Philosoph.  1.  v.  Begin.  37,  p.  289. 
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p-rimac^es  to  worship  the  Muses  in  tbeir  favorite  temple  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully 
listened  to  the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  captives  ; 
the  names  of  Cicero  and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  Athens;  and  after  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman 
einj)ire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain,  con- 
versed in  the  groves  of  the  academy  with  their  fellow- 
students  of  the  East.  The  studies  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  which  encourages 
the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  submits  only  to  the  force  of 
persuasion.  In  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art 
of  speaking  was  the  ])owerful  engine  of  patriotism  or  ambi- 
tion ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a  colony  of 
statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of  public 
debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the  honorable  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
justice ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in  the  more  profitable 
trade  of  panegyric;  and  the  same  precepts  continued  to 
dictate  the  fanciful  declamations  of  the  sophist,  and  the 
chaster  beauties  of  historical  composition.  The  systems 
which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and 
of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic 
student;  and  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might 
doubt  with  the  Skeptics,  or  decide  with  the  Stoics,  sublimely 
cpeculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with  Aristotle.  The 
pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  unattainable  term  of 
moral  happiness  and  perfection  ;  but  the  race  was  glorious 
and  salutary ;  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  those  of 
Epicurus,  were  taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer  ;  and  the 
death  of  Petronius  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of 
Seneca,  to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impo- 
tence. The  light  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers 
address  themselves  to  the  human  race  ;  tlie  living  masters 
emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia ;  Berytus,  in  later  times,  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  astronomy  and  physic 
were  cultivated  in  the  musaeum  of  Alexandria;  but  the 
Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  ])hilosophy  maintained  their 
superior  reputation  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren  soil, 
possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and  the  monuments 
of  ancient  art.  That  sacred  retirement  was  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  the  business  of  trade  or  government ;  and  the 
last  of  the  Athenians  were  distinguished  by  their  lively  wit, 
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the  purity  of  tlieir  taste  and  language,  their  social  manners, 
and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  the  magnnniinity 
of  their  fathers.  In  tlie  suburbs  of  the  city,  tlie  academy  oi 
the  Platonists,  the  lyccEum  of  the  Peripatetics,  tlie  ^:>o?*^ico  of 
the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  E])icureans,  were  planted 
with  trees  and  decorated  with  statues  ;  and  the  jdiilosopliers, 
instead  of  being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  in- 
structions in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  wliich,  at  different 
hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  and 
body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still  lived  in  those 
A'enerable  seats  ;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the  masters 
of  human  reason  excited  a  generous  emulation  ;  and  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy, 
by  the  free  voices  of  an  enlightened  people.  Tlie  Athenian 
professors  were  paid  by  their  disciples  :  according  to  their 
mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  have  varied 
from  a  mina  to  a  talent;  and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides 
the  avarice  of  the  sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of 
rhetoric,  about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred 
pupils.  The  wages  of  industry  are  just  and  honor.'ible,  yet 
the  same  Isocrates  shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a 
stipend:  the  Stoic  might  blush  when  he  was  liired  to  ])reach 
the  contempt  of  money;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover 
that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far  degenerated  from  the  examjjle 
of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  But  some 
property  of  lands  and  houses  was  settled  by  tlie  permission 
of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of  deceased  friends,  on  the 
philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his 
disciples  the  gardens  which  he  had  purcliased  for  eiglity 
mina?  or  two  hundred  and  iifty  pounds,  Avith  a  fund  suf- 
ficient for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly  festivals,^"*^ 
and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent,  which, 
in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increased  from  three  to 
one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.^^^  The  schools  of  Athens  were 
protected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Poman 
princes.  The  library,  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed 
in  a  portico  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof  of 
alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  Antonmcs  ;  and  each  professor  of  politics, 

'*«  See  the  testament  of  Epicurus  In  Dingen.  Lacrt.  1.  x.  oecm.  1fi-20,  pp.  611, 
612.  A  single  epistle  lad  Faniiliarc-s.  xiii  U  di8j>lay8  ilie  iiijustioe  of  llie  Areopa- 
gus, tlie  fidelity  of  the  Epioureane.  the  dexterous  politeuosn  of  Cicero,  and  the 
mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem  with  which  the  Roman  sonaLors  considered  the 
phiioeophy  ajid  philosophers  of  Greece. 

"^  DamasciuB,  in  Vit,  leidor.  apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxlii,  p.  1051. 
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of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and 
the  Epicurean  philosopliy,  received  an  annual  stipend  of 
ten  thousand  drachmae,  or  more  than  three  hundred  pounds 
Bterling.^^^  After  tlie  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  dona- 
tions, and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science, 
were  abolished  and  revived,  diminished  and  enlarged  ;  but 
some  vestige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine  ;  and  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an 
unworthy  candidate  might  tempt  the  j^hilosophers  of  Athens 
to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and  poverty.^'*^  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  impartial  favor  of  the  Antonines  was 
bestowed  on  the  four  adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which 
they  considered  as  (equally  useful,  or  at  least,  as  equally  in- 
nocent. Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the 
reproach  of  his  country  ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epicurus 
so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the  Athenians, 
that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  antagonists,  they  silenced 
all  vain  disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods.  But 
in  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  the  hasty  decree,  restored 
the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the  experi- 
ence of  ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is 
not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  specula- 
tions.-^^^ 

The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens 
than  the  establishment  of  a  nev/  religion,  Avhose  ministers 
superseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  resolved  every  question 
by  an  article  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel  or  skeptic 
to  eternal  flames.  In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  contro- 
versy, they  exposed  the  Aveakness  of  the  nnderstanding  and 
the  corruption  of  the  heart,  insulted  human  nature  in  the 
sages  of  a^ntiquity,  and  proscribed  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the 
temper,  of  an  humble  believer.  The  surviving  sects  of  the 
Platonists,  whom  Plato  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge, 
extravagantly  mingled  a  sublime  theory  with   the  practice 

"3  See  Lucian  (in  Eunuch,  torn.  ii.  pp.  350-310,  edit.  Reitz),  Philosoratns  (in 
Vit.  Sopliist.  1.  ii.  c.2),  and  Dion  CasHins,  or  Xiphilin  (1.  Ixxi.  p.  1195),  witli  their 
editors  Du  Soul,  Oleariua,  aiul  Reimar,  and,  above  all,  Salnia'^ius  (ad  Hist. 
August  p.  72).  A  judicious  philosopher  (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
340  -374)  prefers  the  free  contributions  of  the  students  to  a  fixed  btipend  for 
the  professor. 

!*■»  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  310,  &c. 
_  '»''  The  birth  of  P:picurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  342  before  Christ  (Bayle),  Olym- 
piad cix.  3  ;  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxviii.  3,306  years  before 
the  same  sera.  This  intolerant  law  (Athenaeus,  1.  xiii.  p.  610.  Diogen.  Laeitius, 
1.  v.  s.  38,  p.  200.  Julius  Pollux,  ix.  5)  was  enaded  :n  the  same  or  the  succeeding 
year  (Sif^onius,  Opp.  torn.  v.  p.  62.  Menagius  ad  Diocen.  I.aert.  p.  204.  Corsini, 
Fasti  Atlici,  torn.  iv.  pp.  67.  68).  Thoophrabtu.s,  chief  of  the  Per iiJate tics,  and  Uia- 
ciple  of  Arititotle,  was  involved  in  the  same  exilo. 
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of  superstition  and  magic  ;  and  as  they  remained  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  Christian  world,  they  indulged  a  secret 
rancor  against  the  government  of  the  churcli  and  state, 
whose  severity  was  still  suspended  over  their  heads.  About 
a  century  after  the  reign  of  Julian, ^^^  Proclus^^"^  was  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  the  philosophic  chair  of  the  academy  ; 
and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he  frequently,  in  the  same 
day,  pronounced  five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred 
lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest  questions 
of  morals  and  metaph^'sics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen 
arguments  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of 
the  world.  But  in  the  intervals  of  study,  he  personally 
conversed  with  Pan,  ^sculapius,  and  Minerva,  in  whose 
mysteries  he  was  secretly  initiated,  and  whose  prostrate 
statues  he  adored  ;  in  the  devout  persuasion  that  the  philos- 
opher, who  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be  the  priest 
of  Its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  announced  liis 
ap])roaching  end  ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his  scholar 
Isidore, ^^^  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  discijjles, 
exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood  of 
human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly 
styled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four 
years  from  the  death  of  Proclus  to  the  edict  of  Justinian, ^^'^ 
which  imposed  a  perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens, 
and  excited  the  o-rief  and  indio'nation  of  the  few  remainin<x 
votaries  of  Grecian  science  and  superstition.  Seven  friends 
and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias,  Eulalius  and 
Priscian,  Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented 
from  the  religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  seeking  in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  Avas 
denied  in  their  native  country.  They  had  heard,  and  they 
credulously  believed,  that  the  republic  of  Plato  was  realized 
in  the  despotic  government  of  Persia,  and  that  a  jiatriot 
king  reigned  over  the  ha])piest  and  most  virtuous  of  nations. 
They  were  soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discovery,  that 

151  This  is  rio  fanciful  sera ;  the  Pagans  reckoned  their  calamities  from  tl.e 
reign  of  their  hero.  Proclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his  horoscope  (A.  V>. 
412,  February  8,  at  C.  P.),  died  124  years  an-o  "lovAiarou  ^aai^tux:,  A.  1).  485 
(Marin,  in  Vita  Procli,  c  36). 

i-'S  The  life  of  Proclus,  by  Marinus,  was  published  by  Fabricins  (Hamburg, 
1700,  et  ad  calcem  Bibliot.  Latin,  Loml.  1703).  See  Suidas  (torn,  iii-  pp.  1^5.  ISd), 
Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grsec.  1.  v.  c.  26,  pp.  449-552),  and  Brucker  (Hist.  Crit.  Philo- 
Boph.  torn.  ii.  pp.  319-326). 

ii'3  The  life  of  Isidore  wne  composed  by  Damascius  (apnl  Photinm.cod.  ccxlii. 
p.  1028-1076).  See  the  last  age  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  in  Brucker  t^tom.  ii.  pp. 
3-11-351). 

'5*  The  Puppreseion  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  John  Mrvlala  (torn. 
Ii.  p.  187,  sub  Decio  Cos.  Sol.),  and  an  auonymous  Uhroxiiviti  iu  the  Vatican  librai^y 
(apud  Alenjan.  p.  106). 
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Persia  resembled  tlie  oilier  countries  of  the  globe  ;  that 
Chosroes,  who  affected  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain, 
cruel,  and  ambitious  ;  that  bigotry,  and  a  epirit  of  intoler- 
ance, prevailed  among  the  Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were 
haughty,  the  courtiers  servile,  and  the  magistrates  unjust; 
that  the  guilty  sometmies  escaped,  and  that  the  innocent 
Avere  often  o])]u'essed.  The  disa])pointnient  of  the  ])hiloso- 
phers  provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the 
Persians  ;  and  they  were  scandalized,  more  deeply  j^erhaps 
than  became  their  profession,  with  the  ])lurality  of  wives 
and  concubines,  the  incestuous  marriages,  and  the  custom  of 
exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  and  Aultures,  instead  of 
hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming  them  with  fire. 
Their  repentance  was  expressed  by  a  precipitate  return,  and 
they  loudly  declared  that  tlicy  had  rather  die  on  the  borders 
of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favor  of  the  Bar- 
barian. From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a  benefit 
which  reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Chosroes. 
lie  required,  that  the  seven  sages  who  had  visited  the  court 
of  Persia  should  be  exempted  from  the  penal  laws  which 
Justinian  enacted  against  his  Pagan  subjects ;  and  this 
privilege,  expressly  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  j^eace,  was 
guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  powerful  mediator.^^^  Sim- 
plicius  and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in  peace  and 
obscurity  ;  and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the 
long  list  of  Grecian  philosophers,  who  may  be  justly  praised, 
notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  their  contemj^oraries.  The  writings  of  Sim- 
plicius  are  now  extant.  His  physical  and  meta])hysical 
commentaries  on  Aristotle  liave  passed  away  with  the 
fashion  of  the  times ;  but  his  moral  interpretation  of 
Epictetus  is  j^reserved  in  the  library  of  nations,  as  a  classic 
book,  most  excellently  adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify 
the  heai't,  and  to  confirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  con- 
fidence in  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  the 
appellation  of  philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consulship  were 
founded  at  Rome  by  the  elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of 
the  consular  office,  which  may  be  viewed  in  the  successive 
lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  present  History.     The  first  magis- 

1515  AfTfvthias  (1.  ij.  pp.  69,  70,  71)  relates  this  curious  story.     Chosroes  ascended 
the  throjie  ill   the  year  531,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the  Komans  in  the  be- 

fiiiiiiiig  of  533— a  date  fnost  compatible  with  liis  youvfj^  fame  and  the  old  age  of 
sidore  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orleut.  torn.  iii.  p.  404.    Pagi,  torn.  ii.  pp-  543,  550). 
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trates  of  the  republic  liad  been  cljosen  by  the  people,  to  ex- 
ercise, in  the  senate  and  in  the  caHi[),  the  poweFs  ot*  j)eace 
and  war,  which  were  afterwards  traiislated  to  the  emperors. 
But  the  tradition  of  ancient  dignity  was  long  revered  by  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians.  A  Gothic  liistorian  apijlauds  the 
consulsliip  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of  all  temporal  glory 
and  greatness  ;^^^  the  king  of  Italy  hmiself  congratulated 
those  annual  favorites  of  fortune  who,  without  the  cares,  en- 
joyed the  splendor  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Rome'  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a 
date  to  the  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  people.  But  the  ex- 
penses of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  vain 
aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly  arose  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds ;  the  wisest 
senators  declined  a  useless  honor,  which  involved  the  cer- 
tain ruin  of  their  families,  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should 
impute  the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular 
Fasti.  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from  the 
public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates ; 
the  avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  method  of  advice  and  regulation. ^^'  Seven  jt>7*o- 
cessions  or  spectacles  were  the  number  to  which  his  edict 
confined  the  horse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the 
music,  and  pantomimes  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts ;  and  small  pieces  of  silver  were  discreetly  sub- 
stituted to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited  tumult 
and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse 
hand  among  the  populace.  Nowithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, and  his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls  finally 
ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose  despotic 
temper  might  be  gratified  bylhe  silent  extinction  of  a  title 
which  admonished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom. ^^' 
Yet  the  annual  consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  they  fondly  expected  its  speedy  restoration  ;  they 
applauded  tlie  gracious  condescension  of  successive  princes, 
by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ; 
and  three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,"be- 

"6  Cassiodor.  Variarum  Epist.  vi.  1.    Jornandes.  c.  57,  p.  696,  edit.  Grot.   Quod 

summuiu  bonum  primumque  in  inundo  dtcxis  edicitiir. 

^^'  See  the  regulations  of  Justinian  (Novell,  cv.),  dated  at  Constantinople,  July 
6,  and  addressed  to  Strateqius,  treasurer  of  the  empire. 

168  Procopius,  in  Anecdot.  o.  '2Vy.  Aleman.  p.  106.  In  the  xviiith  year  aftertho 
consulship  of  Basiling,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Marcellinns.  Victor,  Marius, 
&c.,  the  secret  historv  was  composed,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Procopius,  the  consul- 
fihip  wua  linally  abolished. 
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fore  that  obsolete  dignity,  wliich  had  been  suppressed  by 
custom,  could  be  abolished  by  la\v.-^°"  The  iniperlect  mode 
of  distinguishing  each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate, 
was  usefully  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent  oera :  the 
creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version, 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks ;  ^""  and  the  Latins,  since  the 
age  of  Charlemagne,  have  computed  their  time  from  the 
birth  of  Christ.^^^ 

i''3  By  Leo,  the  philosopher  (Novell,  xciv.  A.  D.  886-911).  See  Pagi  (Dissertat. 
Hypatica,  pp.  o^o-^i)'^}  and  Ducange  (Gloss.  Graic.  pp.  1636,  163Gj.  Even  the 
title  was  vilitied:  consulatus  codicilli  •  *  *  vilescuiit,  says  the  einperoi  him- 
self. 

i*^  According  to  Julius  Afiicaiius,  &c.,  the  world  was  created  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember,  55U8  years,  three  nioutus,  and  tweuty-tive  days  before  the  birth  of  Chri.^t. 
(See  Pezroii,  Aiitiquite  des  Teins  def endue,  pp.  20-2ii.)  And  this  sera  has  been 
used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental  Christiajis,  and  even  by  the  iiubsians,  till  the 
reign  of  1  eler  1.  The  period,  noweverarbitrary,  is  clearanuconvenient.  Of  the 
T2'M  yea  s  which  are  supposeu  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find  3000  of 
ignorance  and  darkness  ;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doui>tful ;  lOUDof  ancient  history, 
comniencijig  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Republics  of  Rome  and  Athens; 
1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  ttie  West  to  the  discovery  of  America  ; 
and  tlie  remaining  '/!)6  will  almost  complete  thiee  centuries  of  the  modern  stat 
of  Euiope  and  mankind.  1  regret  this  chronology,  so  far  preferable  to  our  double 
and  i)cjrplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  the  years  before  and 
after  the  Christian  aera. 

^'  Theaeiaof  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  vith  general 
council  (A.  D.  681).  In  the  West,  the  Christian  jera  was  lirst  invented  in  tiie  vith 
century :  it  wjis  propagated  in  the  viiith  by  the  authority  and  writings  of  vener- 
able Bede;  but  it  was  not  till  the  xth  that  the  use  became  legal  and  popular.  See 
PArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert.  Prelimintvire,  p.  iii.  xii.  Dictionnaire  Diplo- 
matique, torn.  i.  pp.  o29-337  ;  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedictine 
monks. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

CONQUESTS   or   JUSTINIAN   IN    THE   WEST. CHARACTER   AND 

FIRST  CAMPAIGNS  OF  BELISARIUS. HE  INVADES  AND  SUB- 
DUES THE  VANDAL  KINGDOM  OF  AFRICA. HIS  TRIUMPH. 

THE    GOTHIC    WAR. HE    RECOVERS    SICILY,    NAPLES,    AND 

ROME. SIEGE  OF  ROME  BY  THE  GOTHS. THEIR  RETREAT 

AND  LOSSES. SURRENDER    OF    RAVENNA. — GLORY   OF   BE- 
LISARIUS.  HIS  DOMESTIC  SHAME  AND  MISFORTUNES. 

"When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might 
seem,  a  legal  establishment  both  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  titles,  which  Roman  victory  had  inscribed,  were  erased 
with  equal  justice  by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and 
their'  successful  rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanction 
ixom  time,  from  treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  al- 
ready repeated  by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient 
subjects.  Experience  and  Christianity  had  refuted  the  su- 
perstitious hope,  that  Rome  was  founded  by  the  gods  to 
reign  forever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  proud 
claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  dominion,  which  her 
soldiers  couM  no  longer  maintain,  was  firmly  asserted  b}'' 
her  statesmen,  and  lawyers,  whose  opinions  have  been  some- 
times revived  and  propagated  in  the  modern  schools  of  juris- 
prudence. After  Rome  herself  had  been  stripped  of  the  Im- 
perial purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  assumed  the 
sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy :  demanded,  as 
their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which  had  been  sub- 
dued by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Caesars  ;  and  feebly 
aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from 
the  usurpation  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution 
of  this  splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved  for  Jus- 
tinian. During  the  five  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  reluc- 
tantly waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  against  the  Per- 
sians;  till  his  pride  submitted  to  his  ambition,  and  he  pur- 
chased, at  the  })rice  of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in 
the  language  of  both  nations,  was  dignified  with  the  appella^ 
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tion  of  the  endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled 
the  emperor  to  employ  his  forces  against  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honorable  motive, 
and  promised  a  ])owerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms.^ 

According  to  the  testament  of  tlie  founder,  the  African 
kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic,  the  eldest  of  the 
Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a 
tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the  counsels 
of  clemency  and  peace ;  and  his  accession  was  marked  by 
the  salutary  edict,  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to 
their  churches,  and  allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed. ^  But  the  Catholics  accepted,  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favor  so  inadequate  to  their  preten- 
sions, and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen.  The  Arian  ckrgy  presumed  to  insinuate 
that  he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more 
loudly  complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  cour- 
age, of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a 
secret  and  disgraceful  negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court; 
and  his  general,  the  Achilles,^  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Van- 
dals, lost  a  battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors. 
Tlie  public  discontent  was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  Avhose 
age,  descent,  and  military  fame,  gave  him  an  apparent  title 
to  the  succession :  he  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tion, the  reins  of  government;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign 
sunk  without  a  struggle  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where 
he  was  strictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  his 
nnpopular  nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  in- 
dulgence which  Hilderic  had  shown  to  his  Catholic  subjects 
liad  powerfully  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Justinian, 
who,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the 
use  and  justice  of  religious  toleration:  their  alliance,  while 
the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a  private  station,  was  ce- 

*  Tlie  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in  a  regular 
and  elegant  narrative  (1.  i.  c.  9-25,  1.  ii.  c.  1-13),  and  happy  would  be  my  lot,  could 
1  always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a  guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent 
perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  1  have  a  right  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin  and  French 
versions  of  Orotius  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted  ;  yet  the  president 
Cousin  has  been  often  praised,  and  Hugo  Grotius  was  the  first  scholar  of  a  learned 
age. 

2  See  Rninart,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  c.  xii.  p.  589.  His  best  evidence  is 
drawn  from  the  life  of  St-  Fulgentius,  composed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  tran- 
scribed in  a  great  mensure  in  the  annals  of  Baronius,  and  printed  in  several  great 
collections  (Catalog.  Bibliot.  Bunavianai.  tom.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  125s). 

^  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or  valor?— In 
wliat  languajre  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer?— Did  he  speak  German  ?— The 
Latins  had  four  versions  (Fabric,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  297)  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  tho 
praises  of  Seneca  (Consol.  c.  2(\),  tliey  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imi- 
tating than  in  traiislating  the  Greek  poets.  But  the  nnme  of  Achilles  might  be 
famous  and  popular  eveu  among  the  illiterate  Barbarians. 
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merited  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and  letters;  and 
the  emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and 
friendship.  In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished 
the  usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least, 
from  any  further  violence  which  miglit  provoke  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  and  of  the  Romans ;  to  reverence  the  laws 
of  kindred  and  succession,  and  to  suffer  an  infirm  old  man 
peaceably  to  end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage 
or  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions,  or  even 
the  prudence,  of  Gelimer  com])elled  liim  to  reject  these  re- 
quests, which  were  urged  in  the  hauglity  tone  of  menace 
and  command;  and  he  justified  his  ambition  in  a  language 
rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging  the  right 
of  a  free  people  to  remove  or  punish  their  cliief  magistrate, 
who  had  failed  in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After 
this  fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive  monarch  was  more 
rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  cruel  Yandal,  confident  in  his  strength  and  dis- 
tance, derided  the  vain  threats  and  slow  preparations  of 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian  resolved  to  deliver  or 
revenge  his  friend,  Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation  ;  and 
the  war  was  preceded,  according  to  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  by  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  each  party 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 

The  report  of  an  African  war  was  gratefid  only  to  the 
vain  and  idle  populace  of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  ex- 
empted them  from  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom 
exposed  to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens,  who 
judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory 
the  immense  loss,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire 
had  sustained  in  the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops, 
which,  after  five  laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled 
from  the  Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and 
the  arms  of  an  unknown  enemy.  The  ministers  of  the 
finances  computed,  as  far  as  they  might  compute,  the  de- 
mands of  an  African  war;  the  taxes  wiiich  must  be  found 
and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate  demands  ;  and  the  danger, 
lest  their  own  lives,  or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments, 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply. 
Inspired  by  such  selfish  motives  (for  we  may  not  suspect 
him  of  any  zeal  for  the  public  good),  John  of  Cappadocia 
ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclinations  of  liis 
master.  He  confessed,  that  a  victory  of  such  im})ortance 
could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased  ;  but  he  rei)resented  in  a 
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grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties  and  the  uncertain 
event.  "  You  undertake,"  said  the  prefect,  "  to  besiege 
Carthage  :  by  land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  days'  journey  ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year  ^  must 
elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence  from  your 
fleet.  If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved 
without  the  additional  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Suc- 
cess will  impose  the  obligation  of  new  labors  ;  a  single  1711s- 
fortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians  into  tlie  heai-t  of  your 
exhausted  empire."  Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salu- 
tary advice  ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted  freedom 
of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war  would 
perhaps  liave  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been 
revived  by  a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane 
reason.  "  I  have  seen  a  vision,"  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic 
bishop  of  the  East.  "It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  O  emperor  ! 
that  you  should  not  abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  African  churcli.  The  God  of  battles  will 
march  before  your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies,  who 
are  the  enemies  of  his  Son."  The  emperor  might  be  tempted, 
and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this 
seasonable  revelation:  but  they  derived  more  rational  lio|)e 
from  the  revolt,  Avhich  the  adherents  of  ITilderic  or  Athana- 
sius  liad  already  excited  on  the  borders  of  the  Vandal  mon- 
archy. Prudentius,  an  African  subject,  had  privately  signi- 
fied his  loyal  intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  restored 
the  province  of  Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans. 
The  government  of  Sardinia  had  been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a 
valiant  Barbarian  :  he  suspended  the  payment  of  ti-ibute, 
disclaimed  his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience 
to  the  emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found  him  master  of  that 
fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  proudly 
invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The  forces  of  the 
Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord  and  suspicion ;  the 
lioman  armies  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius  ; 
one  of  those  heroic  names  which  are  familiar  to  every  age 
and  to  every  nation. 

The  African  us  of  new  Rome  was  born,  and  perhaps  edu- 
cated, among  the  Thracian  peasants,^  without  any  of  those 

*  A  ynar — absurd  exaggeration  !  The  conquest  of  Africa  may  be  dated  A.  D. 
533.  September  14.  It  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the  preface  to  his  Institutes, 
wbicli  were  published  Noveruber  21  of  the  8auie  year.  Including  the  voyage  and 
return,  such  a  connpuiation  might  be  truly  applied  to  our  Indian  empire. 

*  '  ilpfx-qro  hi  6  beAicrapios  (<  LVp^avi'a?  fj  Wpaxtoi'Te  /cai  'WKvpiiav  iJ.fTo.^v  Kfirat 
(Vro»op.  Vandal.  1.  i  c.  11).  A  Ionian  (Not,  ad  Anecdot.  p.  5),  an  Italian,  could 
eaaiiy  reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphanius  and  Velserus,  who  wished  to  claim 
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advantages  wliich  hacl  formed  tlie  virtues  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Scipio  ;  a  noble' origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the 
eniul.-ition  of  a  free  state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secre- 
tary may  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius 
could  not  afford  any  subject  of  praise  ;  he  served,  most 
assuredly  with  valor  and  reputation,  among  the  private 
guards  of  Justinian  ;  and  when  his  patron  became  em])eror, 
the  domestic  was  promoted  to  military  command.  After  a 
bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia,  in  which  his  glory  was  shared 
by  a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was  checked  by  an  enemy, 
Belisai"ius  repaired  to  the  important  station  of  Dara,  whei-e 
lie  first  accepted  the  service  of  Frocopius,  the  faithful  com- 
panion, and  diligent  historian,  of  his  exploits.^  Tlie  JMir- 
rancs  of  Persia  advanced,  with  forty  thousand  of  her  best 
troops,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dara  ;  and  signified  the 
day  and  the  hour  on  which  the  citizens  should  prepare  a 
bath  for  his  refreshment,  after  the  toils  of  victory.  He  en- 
countered an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new  title  of 
General  of  the  East ;  his  superior  in  the  science  of  war,  but 
much  inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops, 
which  amounted  only  to  twenty-five  thousand  Romans  and 
strangers,  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  and  humbled  by  recent 
disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara  refused  all  shelter  to 
stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  protected  his  front  with  a 
deep  trench,  which  was  prolonged  at  first  in  perpendicular, 
and  afterwards,  in  parallel,  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of 
cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken, 
their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the  conflict :  th.e 
standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  Immortals  fled  ;  the  infantry 
threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  eight  thousand  of  the  van- 
quished -were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  cam- 
])aign,  Syi'ia  Avas  invaded  on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  and 
Belisaiius,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  hastened  from  Dara 
to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During  the  whole  summer, 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful  disposi- 
tions :  he  pressed  their  retreat,  occupied   each  niglit  their 

the  hero  ;  but  his  Gerniania,  a  metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  in  any  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  lists  of  tlie  provinces  and  citio-s.* 

•i  The  two  lirst  Peniun  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fairly  and  copiously  re- 
lated by  his  secretary  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12-18). 


*  M.  Vonhaminer  (in  a  review  of  Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vienna 
Jahrbucher)  shows  that  the  name  of  Belisarius  is  a  Sclavonic  word,  Beli-tzar.  the 
White  Prince,  and  that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  a  village  of  Illyria,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Germany. — M. 
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camp  of  the  preceding  clay,  and  Avould  have  secured  a  blood- 
less victory,  if  he  coiihl  iiave  resisted  tlie  impatience  of  his 
OAvn  troops.  Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly  supported 
in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  the  right  wing  was  exposed  by  the 
treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian  Arabs ; 
the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight  hundred  warriors,  were 
oppressed  by  superior  numbers;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians 
was  intercepted ;  but  the  Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the 
left ;  for  Belisarius  himself,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
showed  them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their  only  safety.* 
They  turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces 
to  the  enemy :  innumerable  arrows  glanced  without  effect 
from  the  compact  and  shelving  order  of  their  bucklers  ;  an 
impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  opposed  to  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry :  and  after  a  resistance  of 
many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were  skilfully  embarked 
under  the  shadow  of  the  nio-ht.  The  Persian  commander 
retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict  account 
of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers,  which  he  had  consumed  in 
a  barren  victory.  But  the  fame  of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied 
by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had  saved  his  army  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  rashness ;  the  approacli  of  peace 
relieved  him  from  the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his 
conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople  amply  discharged 
his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the  African  war 
became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret  delibera- 
tion, each  of  the  Roman  generals  was  apprehensive,  rather 
than  ambitious,  of  the  dangerous  honor  ;  but  as  soon  as  Jus- 
tinian had  declared  his  preference  of  superior  merit,  their 
envy  was  rekindled  by  tlie  unanimous  applause  which  was 
given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the 
Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  sus])icion,  that  the  hero, 
was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  the  fair  and 
subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  confidence, 
and  incurred  the  hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The 
birth  of  Antonina  was  ignoble  ;  she  descended  from  a  family 
of  charioteers  ;  and  her  chastity  has  been  stained  with  the 
foulest  reproach.  Yet  slie  reigned  with  long  and  absolute 
power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband  ;  and  if  An- 
tonina disdained  the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed 
a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she   accompanied 

The  battle  was  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  19,  not  at  the  end  of  the  sura 
mer.    The  date  is  supplied  from  Jolm  Malala  by  Lord  Mahou,  p.  47.— M. 
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with  iindaunterl  resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  a  military  life.' 

The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  last  contest  between  Home  and  Carthage.     Tlie  pride 
and  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Belisarius, 
who,  according  to  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  times, 
devoted   tliemselves,  by  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the 
service  of  their  patrons.     Their  strength  and  stature,  for 
wliich  they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of 
their  horses  and  armor,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the 
exercises  of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their  conrngo 
might  prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social 
honor  of  their  rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favor  and 
fortune.     Four  lumdred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Ileruli  marched 
under   the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active  Pharas  ;  their 
untractable  valor  was  more  highly  prized  than  the  tame  sub- 
mission of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;  and  of  such  importance 
was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  reenforcement  of  six  hundred 
Massagetai,  or  Huns,  that  they  were   allured  by  fraud  and 
deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.     Five  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantino] )le  for 
the  conquest  of  Africa;  but  the  infantry,  for  the  most  part 
levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing 
\ise  and  reputation   of  the  cavalry  ;  and  the  Scythian  bow 
was  the  weapon   on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now 
reduced  to  place  their  principal  dependence.     From  a  laud- 
able desire  to   assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Procopius 
defends  the   soldiers   of  his  own   time  against  the  morose 
critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name  to  the  heavy- 
armed  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed,  that 
the  word  archer  is  introduced  by  Homer  ^  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt.    "  Such  contem])t  might  perhaj^s  he  due  to  the  naked 
youths  who  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and  lurk- 
ing behind  a  tombstone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the 
bow-string  to  their  breast,^  and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  life- 
less  aiTow.     But  our    archers   (pursues    the    historian)  are 

T  See  the  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  i.  and  the  notes 
of  Alemannus.  p.  3. 

»  See  the  preface  of  Procopius.  The  enemie?  of  aiu-lierj'  might  quote  the  re- 
proaohes  of  Diomede  (Iliad.  A.  385,  &c.)  and  the  permit  tore  vulnera  ventis  of 
Lu(  an  (viii.  384) ;  yet  the  Komaus  could  not  despise  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians  ; 
and  in  tiie  siege  of  Troy,  Pandarus,  Paris,  and  1'eucer,  pierced  those  haughty  war- 
riors who  inaixlted  them  as  women  or  children. 

"    NeuoTii'  /mei/    /ma^uJ  Tre'Aacrfi',  7(  f  jj  5e  o-ifirjpoi'  (Iliad.    A,    123).      IIow  COncise — hO'W 

lust— how  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture  !    I  see   the  attitudes  of  tho  archer— I 
iear  the  twanging  of  the  bow  :— 

Aiyfe  j3ic>9(  vivfiy)  6e  mc'/  '■'"/t**^'*  «^^o  ^  otcrTrf?. 
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mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with  admirable 
skill;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  casque  or 
buckler ;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs,  and  their 
bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On  their  right  side 
hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their  left,  and  their  hand  is 
accustomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer  combat. 
Their  bows  are  strong  and  weighty ;  they  shoot  in  every 
possible  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the 
rear,  or  to  either  flank ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw  the 
bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  riglit  ear,  firm 
indeed  must  be  the  armor  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence 
of  their  shaft."  Five  hundred  transports,  navigated  by 
twenty  thousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were 
collected  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of 
these  vessels  may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five 
hundred,  tons ;  and  the  fair  average  will  supply  an  allow- 
ance, liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
tons,^*^  for  the  reception  of  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  and 
sailors,  of  five  thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  and  of  a  sufiicient  stock  of  ^ater  and  provisions 
for  a  voyage,  perhaps,  of  three  months.  The  proud  galleys, 
whicl;  in  former  ages  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so 
many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disappeared  ;  and  the 
fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only  by  ninety-two  light 
brigantines,  covered  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy, 
and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth 
of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most 
of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Africa  and  Italy :  but  the  supreme  command,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless 
power  of  acting  according  to  his  discretion,  as  if  the  emperor 
himself  were  present.  The  separation  of  the  naval  and 
military  professions  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of 
the  modern  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation  and 
maritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pom])  before  the  gardens 

if>  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medimni,  or  3000  tona 
(since  the  medimnus  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoirdupois,  pounds).  I  have 
given  a  more  rational  interpretation,  by  supposing  that  the  Attic  style  of  Proco 
pius  conceals  the  legal  and  popular  mod'ms,  a  sixth  part  of  the  medimnus  (Hoop- 
er's Ancient  Measures,  p.  152,  &c.).  A  contrary  and  indeed  a  stranger  miptake 
has  crept  into  an  oration  of  Dinarchns  (coi  tra  Demosthenem,  in  Reiske  Orator. 
GraBc.  toin.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  34).  By  reducing  the  irumber  of  ships  from  r/)0  to  50,  and 
translating  MeStu^oi  by  mines,  or  pounds,  Cousin  has  generously  allowed  500  tona 
for  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  fleet !    Did  he  never  think  ? 

Vol.  III.— 31 
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of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced  his  benediction, 
the  emperor  signified  his  last  commands,  tlie  general's  trum- 
pet gave  the  signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  accord- 
ing to  its  feai's  or  wislies,  explored,  with  anxious  curiosity, 
the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The  first  halt  was 
made  at  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  waited  five 
days  to  receive  some  Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his 
sovereign.  From  thence  the  fieet  pursued  their  course 
through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis ;  but  as  they  struggled 
to  pass  the  Straits  of  the  Ileiiespout,  an  unfavorable  wmd 
detained  them  four  days  at  Abydus,  where  the  general  ex- 
hibited a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and  severity.  Two 
of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their 
fellow-soldiers,  were  instanily  shown  to  the  army  suspended 
on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national  dignity  was  resented  by 
their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the  servile  laws  of  the 
empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of  Scythia,  Avhere  a 
small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intem- 
perance and  anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their 
clamors  were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse  to  the 
example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the  rising  sedition 
was  appeased  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  gejieral . 
and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops  the  obligation  of 
justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  rewards  of  piety 
and  virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which,  in 
his  apprehension,  w\as  ao-gravated  rather  than  excused  by 
the  vice  of  intoxication.^^  In  the  navigation  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  siege 
of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four  days,^^  the  fleet  of  Belisarius 
was  guided  in  'their  course  by  his  master-galley,  consr)icuous 
in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the  nisfht  by' 
the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast-head.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands,  and  turned 
the  Ca]^es  of  Malea  and  Ta^narium,  to  preserve  the  just 
order  and  regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude  of  ships:  as 
the  wind  was  fair  and  moderate,  their  labors  were  not  un- 
successful, and  the  troo])s  were  safely  disembarked  at  ]\Ie- 
thone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a 

"  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  dnnble  penalty  on  the 
crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  this  was 
rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

^2  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  an(  hored  the  first  eveninsj  in  the  neijrh- 
boring  isle  of  Tenedos  :' the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos,  the  third  to  the 
promontory  of  Euboea,  and  on  the  fourth  they  reached  Arsros  (Homer.  Odyss.  P. 
130-18.3.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  pp.  ■in-4r.v"  A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Helles* 
pout  to  tho  seaport  of  Sparta  in  three  days  (Xenophon.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  c  1). 
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while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.     In  this  place  thev  expe- 
rienced how  avarice,   invested   with   authority,  may  sport 
with  the  lives  of  thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for 
the  public  service.     According  to  military  j)ractice,  the  bread 
or  biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven, 
and  the  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for 
the  loss  of  weight.     To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  wood,  the  pi-aefect  John  of  Cappadocia 
had  given  orders,  that  the  flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by 
the  same  fire  which  warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople; 
and  when  the  sacks  were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy  paste 
was  distributed  to  the  army.     Such  unwholesome  food,  as- 
sisted by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  season,  soon  produced 
an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  away  five  hundred  sol- 
diers.    Their  health  was  restored  by  the  diligence  of  Belisa- 
rius,  who  provided  fresh  bread  at  Methone,  and  boldly  ex- 
pressed   his   just    and    humane    indignation :    the    emperor 
heard  his  complaint  ;  the  general  was  praised,  but  the  min- 
ister was  not  punished.     From  the  port  of  Methone,  the 
pilots  steered  along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as 
far  as  the  Isle  of   Zacynthus,  or  Zante,  before  they  under- 
took the  voyage  (in  their  eyes  a  most  arduous  voyage)  of 
one  hundred  leaofues  over  the  Ionian  Sea.     As  the  fleet  was 
surprised   by  a  calm,   sixteen  Irz/s  wore  consumed   in  the 
slow  navigation  ;  and  even  the  gcnoral  would  have  suffered 
the  intolerable   hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingenuity  of  An- 
tonina  had  not  preserved   the  water  in  glass  bottles,  which 
she  buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.     At  length  the  harbor  of  Caucana,^^ 
on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and  hospita- 
ble shelter.     The  Gothic   officers  who  governed  the  island 
in  the  name  of  the  daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric, 
obeyed  their  imprudent  orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Jus- 
tinian like  friends  and  allies:    provisions  were  liberally  sup- 
plied, the  cavalry  was  remounted, ''^  and  Procopius  soon  re- 
turned from  Syracuse  with  correct  information  of  the  state 
and  designs  of  the  Vandals.     His  intelligence  determined 

"  Cauoana,  near  Camarina.  is  at  least  50  miles  (350  or 400  stadia)  from  Syracuse 
(Cluver.  SicJlia  Antiqua,  p.  191).* 

1*  Proeopiu8,  Gothic  1.  i.  c  3.  Til-i  tollit  liinnitum  apta  quadrigis  equa,  in 
the  Si'ilian  p<<fiture3  of  Grosphus  (Herat.  Carm.  ii.  16).  Acragas  *  *  •  *  mag- 
nanimum  qiiondain  f^ent^rainr  eqnonini  ( Virg.  ^iioid.  iii.  704).  There's  LoiBes, 
whose  victories  are  immortalized  by  Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country. 

*  T,nrd  Mahon  (Life  of  Belisarins.  p.  88),  suggests  some  valid  reasons  for  read- 
ng  Catana,  the  ancieut  name  of  Catania.— M. 
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Belisarius  to  hasten  liis  operations,  and  his  wise  impatience 
was  seconded  by  the  winds.  Tlie  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily* 
passed  before  the  Isle  of  Malta,  discovered  the  ca])es  of  Af- 
rica, ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong  gale  from  the  north- 
east, and  finally  cast  anchor  at  the  promontory  of  Caput 
Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Carthage.^* 
If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  he  must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  for 
the  immediate  defence  of  his  person  and  kingdom.  A  de- 
tachment of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  galleys,  would  have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of 
the  Vandals ;  and  the  descendant  of  Genseric  might  have 
surprised  and  oppressed  a  fleet  of  deep-laden  trans])orts,  in- 
capable of  action,  and  of  light  brigantines  that  seemed  only 
qualified  for  flight.  Belisarius  had  secretly  trembled  when 
he  overheard  his  soldiers,  in  the  passage,  emboldening  each 
other  to  confess  their  apprehensions :  if  they  were  once  on 
shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honor  of  their  arms  ;  but 
if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to 
acknowledge  that  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the 
same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  Barbarians.^* 
The  knowledo:e  of  their  sentiments  decided  Belisarius  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  and  he  prudently  rejected,  in  a  council  of 
war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into 
the  port  of  Carthage.*  Three  months  after  their  depart- 
ure from  Constantinople,  the  men  and  horses,  the  arms 
and  military  stores,  were  safely  disembarked,  and  five 
soldiers  w^ere  left  as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships, 
which  w^ere  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  they  fortified,  according  to  ancient  disci])lin«,  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  source  of  fresh 
water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the  superstitious 
confidence,  of  the  Romans.  The  next  morning,  some  of  the 
neighboring  gardens  were  pillaged ;  and  Belisarius,  after 
chastising  the  offenders,  embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but 
the  decisive  moment,  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice, 

^*  The  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  (where  Justinian  afterwards  founded  a  city — 
De  Editic.  1.  vi.  c.  C)  is  the  promontory  of  Amnion,  in  Strabo.  the  Brachodes  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  the  moderns,  a  long  narrow  slip  that  runs  into  the  sea. 
(Shaw's  Travels,  p.  111.) 

"  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly  strain,  the 
snme  dislike  to  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats  (Plutarch  in  Antonio,  p.  1730,  edit, 
lien.  Staph.). 

•  Rather  into  the  present  Lake  of  Tunis.    Lord  Mahon,  p.  92 — M. 
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moderation  and  genuine  policy.  "  When  I  first  accepted 
the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  I  depended  much  less," 
said  the  general,  "  on  the  numbers,  or  even  the  bravery,  of 
my  troops,  than  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives, 
and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You  alone  can 
deprive  me  of  this  hope  ;  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine 
what  might  be  purchased  for  a  little  money,  such  acts  of 
violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies,  and  unite 
them  in  a  just  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of  their 
country."  These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid  dis- 
cipline, of  which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon  felt  and  praised 
the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of  deserting 
their  houses,  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans  with 
a  fair  and  liberal  market ;  the  civil  officers  of  the  province 
continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  name  of  Justin- 
ian ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  conscience  and  inter- 
est, assiduously  labored  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic 
emperor.  The  small  town  of  Sullecte,"  one  day's  journey 
from  the  camp,  had  the  honor  of  being  foremost  to  open  her 
gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance :  the  larger 
cities  of  Leptis  and  Adrumetum  imitated  the  example  of 
loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius  appeared  ;  and  he  advanced 
without  opposition  as  far  as  Grasse,  a  palace  of  the  Vandal 
kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  The 
weary  Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
shady  groves,  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the 
preference  which  Procopius  allows  to  these  gardens  over 
any  that  he  had  seen,  either  in  the  East  or  West,  may  be 
ascribed  either  to  the  taste,  or  the  fatigue,  of  the  historian. 
In  three  generations,  prosperity  and  a  warm  climate  had 
dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensibly 
became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In  their  villas  and 
gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian  name  of  Para- 
dise^*  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose  ;  and,  after 
the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Barbarians  were  seated  at  a 
table  profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the  land  and 
sea.  Their  silken  robes  loosely  flowing,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Medes,  were  embroided  with  gold  ;  love  and  hunting 

*7  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turris  Hannibalis,  an  old  buildinfj,  now  as  large  as 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  to  Leptis,  Adrumetum,  &c.,  is 
illustrated  by  the  campaign  of  Caesar  (Hirtius,  de  Bello  Africano,  with  the  analj'se 
of  Guichardt),  and  Shaw's  Travels  (pp.  100-113)  in  the  same  country. 

13  riop  t6eto-o? /caAAio-To?  aTrai'Ttoi'  wv  r/jixei?  \-\i.  v.  The  paradises,  a  name  and 
fashion  adopted  from  Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the  royal  garden  of  Ispahan 
(Vo'-age  d'Olearius,  p.  771).  See,  in  the  Greek  romances,  their  most  perfect 
xnodel  (Longus,  Pa- toral.  1.  iv.  pp.  99-101.    Achilles  Tatius,  1.  i.  pp.  22, 23. 
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were  the  labors  of  their  life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were 
amused  by  pantomimes,  chariot-races,  and  the  music  and 
dances  of  the  tlie.itre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisa-' 
rius  was  constantly  awake  and  active  against  liis  unseen  ene- 
mies, by  whom,  in  every  place,  and  at  every  hour,  he  might 
be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence  and  merit, 
John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred 
horse  ;  six  hundred  Massagetse  covered  at  a  certain  distance 
the  left  flank  ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  steering  along  the  coast, 
seldom  lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved  each  day  about 
twelve  miles,  and  lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or 
in  friendly  towns.  Tlie  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to 
Carthage  filled  the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror. 
He  prudently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother, 
with  his  veteran  troops,  should  return  fion  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia;  and  he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy  of  his  ances- 
tors, who,  by  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left 
him  only  the  dangerous  resource  of  risking  a  battle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  capital.  The  Vandal  conquerors,  from 
their  original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied, 
without  including  their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  fighting  men:*  and  such  forces,  ani- 
mated with  valor  and  union,  might  have  crushed,  at  their 
first  landing,  the  feeble  and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman 
general.  But  the  friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  in- 
clined to  accept  the  invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress, 
of  Belisarius ;  and  many  a  proud  Barbarian  disguised  his 
aversion  to  war  under  the  more  specious  name  of  his  iiatred 
to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority  and  promises  of  Gelimer 
collected  a  formidable  army,  and  his  plans  were  concerted 
with  some  degree  of  military  skill.  An  order  was  despatched 
to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of  Carthage, 
and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  the  city  :  his  nephew  Gibamund,  with  two 
thousand  horse,  was  destined  to  attack  tlieir  left,  when  the 
monarch  himself,  who  silently  followed,  should  charge  their 
rear,  in  a  situation  wdiich  excluded  them  from  the  aid  or 
even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rashness  of  Ammatas 
was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  country.  He  anticipated  the 
liour  of  the  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy  followers,  and  was 
pierced  with  a  mortal  w'ound,  after  he   had   slain   with   his 

*  m,om — >vo(n^f<:  oK-rci.   Hist.  Arc.  c.  18.   Gibbou  has  been  misled  by  the  trans, 
lation.    bee  Lord  Miibon,  p.  99. — M. 
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own  hand  twelve  of  bis  boldest  antagonists.  His  Yandals 
fled  to  Carthage  ;  the  highway,  almost  ten  miles,  was  strewed 
with  dead  bodies  ;  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  such  multi- 
tudes could  be  hlaightered  by  the  swords  of  three  hundred 
Romans.  The  nepliew  of  Gelimer  was  defeated,  after  a 
Slight  combat,  by  the  six  hundred  Massageta3 :  they  did  not 
equal  the  third  part  of  his  numbers  ;  but  each  Scythian  was 
tired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously  exercised 
tlie  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding,  foremost  and  alone,  to 
slioot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while, 
Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,  and  misguided  by 
the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the  Roman 
army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas  had 
fallen.  He  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage, 
charged  with  irresistible  fury  the  advancing  squadrons,  and 
might  liave  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided,  the  victory,  if  he 
had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  tlie  discharo-e 
of  a  vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of 
Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  the 
camp,  pressed  forwards  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Much  room  could  not  be  found,  in  this 
disorderly  battle,  for  the  talents  of  a  general  ;  but  the  king 
tied  before  the  hero  ;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to 
a  Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms 
and  discipline  of  the  liomans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty 
steps  towards  the  desert  of  ISTumidia :  but  he  had  soon  the 
consolation  of  learning  that  his  private  orders  for  tlie  exe- 
cution of  Ililderic  and  his  captive  friends  had  been  faithful- 
ly obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was  useful  only  to  his  en- 
emies. The  death  of  a  lawful  prince  excited  the  compassion 
of  his  people  ;  his  life  might  have  perplexed  the  victorious 
liomans  ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful  alter- 
native of  forfeiting  liis  honor  or  relinquishing  liis  conquests. 
As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  parts  of 
the  army  informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day ; 
and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to 
which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from  Carthage  had  applied  the 
Latin  appellation  of  Deciraus.  From  a  wise  susijicion  of 
the  stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched 
tlie  next  day  in  order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before 
the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  rejjose-  that  ho 
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might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the 
license  of  the  soldiers,  or  tlie  soldiers  themselves  to  the  se- 
cret ambush  of  the  city.  But  as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were 
the  result  of  oalm  and  intrepid  reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied 
that  he  might  confide,  without  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and 
friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.  Carthage  blazed  with  innu- 
merable torches,  tlie  signals  of  the  public  joy  ;  the  chain  was 
removed  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  people,  with  acclamations  of 
gratitude,  hailed  and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.  The 
defeat  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  an- 
nounced to  the  city  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the 
churches  Wire  already  adorned  and  illuminated  for  the  fes- 
tival of  the  martyr,  whoui  three  centuries  of  superstition 
had  almost  raised  to  a  local  deity.  The  Arians,  conscious 
that  their  reign  had  expired,  re&igned  the  temple  to  the 
Catliolics,  who  rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands,  per- 
formed the  holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of 
Athanasms  and  Justinian.  One  awful  hour  reversed  the 
fortunes  of  the  contending  parties.  The  suppliant  Vandals, 
wdio  had  so  lately  indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors,  sought 
an  liumble  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  while  the 
merchants  of  the  East  were  delivered  from  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their  affrighted  keeper,  who  im- 
plored the  protection  of  his  captives,  and  showed  them, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails  of  the  Roman 
fleet.  After  the^r  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  com- 
manders had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along  the  coast 
till  they  reached  the  Hermaean  promontory,  and  obtained 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Belisarius.  Faithful 
to  his  instructions,  they  would  have  cast  anchor  about 
twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had 
not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs  of  an 
impending  tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they 
declined,  however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of 
the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  harbor  and  suburb  of  Mandra- 
cium  were  insulted  only  by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer, 
who  disobeyed  and  deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  Imperial 
fleet,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occu))ied,  in  the  deep  and 
capacious  lake  of  Tunis,  a  secure  station  about  five  miles 
from  the  capital.^^     No  sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of 

"  Thenniirliborhood  of  C.arthaG:^ .  tlip  sea,  the  Innd,  and  the  rivers,  nre  ohanged 
almost  as  much  as  the  works  of  maii.    The  isthmus,  or  neck  of  the  city,  is  now 
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their  arrival  than  he  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  mariners  should  be  immediately  landed  to  join 
the  triumph,  and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  tne  gates  of  Car- 
thage, he  exhorted  them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself 
and  the  occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms ; 
and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals  had  been  the  tyrants,  but 
that  they  were  the  deliverers,  of  the  Africans,  who  must 
now  be  respected  as  the  voluntary  and  affectionate  subjects 
of  their  common  sovereign.  The  Romans  marched  through 
the  streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy 
liad  appeared :  the  strict  order  maintained  by  the  general 
imprinted  on  their  mmds  the  duty  of  obedience  ;  and  in  an 
age  in  which  custom  and  impunity  almost  sanctified  the 
abuse  of  conquest,  the  genius  of  one  man  repressed  the  pas- 
sions of  a  victorious  army.  The  voice  of  menace  and  com- 
plaint was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not  interrupt- 
ed ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and  her  government, 
the  shops  continued  o})en  and  busy  ;  and  the  soldiers,  after 
sufficient  guards  had  been  posted,  modestly  departed  to  the 
houses  which  were  allotted  for  their  reception.  Belisarius 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  palace ;  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Genseric  ;  accepted  and  distributed  the  Barbaric 
spoil;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals;  and 
labored  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of  Mandra- 
cium  had  sustained  in  the  preceding  night.  At  supper  he 
entertained  his  principal  officers  with  the  form  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  royal  banquet.^^  The  victor  was  respectfully 
served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  household  ;  and  in  the 
moments  of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators  ap- 
plauded the  fortune  and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious  flat- 
terers secretly  shed  their  venom  on  every  word  and  gesture 
which  might  alarm  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch. 
One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  wliich  may  not 
be  desi)ised  as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the  poj)ulnr  venera- 
tion ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  m  tlie  pride 
of  victoiy  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved,  that 
the  Roman    empire    in  Africa  should    not   depend   on  the 

confounded  with  the  continent;  the  harbor  is  a  dry  plain;  and  the  lal<e,  ot* 
stagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with  six  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  mid-channel. 
See  D'Anville  (Geograpliie  Ancienne,  toni.  iii.  p.  82),  Shaw  (Travels,  pp.  77—84), 
Marmol  (Description  de  I'Afrique.  torn.  ii.  p.4G5),  and  Thuanus  (Iviii.  12,  lorn. iii. 
p.  334). 

2J  p'rom  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  was  piven,  l)oth  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  a  tripod  :  and  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  .'-ame  appellation  was  exteiKled  at  U«;me, 
Constantinople,  and(jarthage.  to  the  royal  banqueting  room  ^'loropiug,  Vandal. 
1.  i.  c.  21.    IJucange,  Gloss.  Gruic.  p.  277.    .itAc^tKOJ',  ad  Alexiud.  p.  41ii). 
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chniice  of  arms,  or  the  favor  of  the  people.  Tlie  fortifica- 
tions of  Carthage*  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral })roscri])tion  ;  but  in  tlie  reign  of  ninety-five  years  they 
were  suffered  to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Van- 
dals. A  wiser  conqueror  restored,  witli  incredible  despatch, 
tlie  walls  and  ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged 
the  workmen  ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  salutary  labor;  and  Gelimer, 
who  liad  feared  to  trust  his  person  in  an  open  town,  beheld, 
with  astonishment  and  despair,  the  rising  strength  of  an  im- 
pregnable fortress. 

That  nnfortunate  monarcli,  after  the  loss  of  liis  capital, 
applied  himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scattered, 
rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  preceding  battle ;  and  the 
hopes  of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish  bands  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Gelimer.  He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four 
days' journey  from  Carthage  ;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he 
deprived  of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  a  high  re- 
ward for  the  head  of  every  Roman  ;  affected  to  spai'e  the 
])ersons  and  property  of  his  African  subjects,  and  secretly 
negotiated  with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate 
Huns.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia 
served  only  to  aggravate  his  distress:  he  reflected,  with  the 
deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless  enter- 
prise, five  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops;  and  he  read,  with 
grief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,t 
Avho  expressed  a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  king,  after 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the 
rashness  of  the  Roman  invader.  *'Alas!  my  brother,"  re- 
plied Gelimer,  "  Heaven  has  declared  against  our  unhappy 
nation.  While  you  have  subdued  Sardinia,  we  have  lost 
Africa.  No  sooner  did  Bclisarius  appear  with  a  handful  of 
soldiers,  than  courage  and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of 
the  Vandals.  Your  nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Am- 
matas,  have  been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of 
their  followers.  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself,  and 
all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals 
still  ])refer  an  ignominious  re])ose,  at  the  expense  of  their 
wives  and  children,  their  wealth  and  liberty.  Nothing  now 
remains,  except  the  field   of  Bulla,  and  the  hope   of  your 

*  And  a  few  others  {bXiya  oltto),  Procopius  states  in  liis  work  Do  Edificiis,  1. 
vi.  vol.  i.  p.  5. — M. 

t  (7il)hoii  had  forgotten  that  the  bearer  of  tlie  "  viotorious  letters  of  his 
brother"  had  sailed  into  the  port  of  Carthage  ;  and  that  the  letters  had  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Komans.    Proc.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  23-— M. 
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valor.  Abandon  Sardinia ;  fly  to  our  relief ;  restore  our 
empire,  or  perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of  this 
epistle,  Zano  imparted  his  grief  to  the  principal  Vandals; 
but  the  intelligence  was  prudently  concealed  from  the 
natives  of  the  island.  The  troops  embarked  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys  at  the  port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the 
third  day  on  the  confines  of  Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued 
their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of  Bulla. 
Mournful  was  the  interview :  the  two  brothers  embraced  ; 
they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were  asked  of  the  Sar- 
dinian victory ;  no  inquiries  were  made  of  the  African 
misfortunes;  they  saw  before  their  eyes  the  whole  extent  of 
their  calamities  ;  and  the  absence  of  tlieir  wives  and  clul- 
dren  afforded  a  melancholy  ])roof  that  either  death  or 
ca])tivity  had  been  their  lot.  The  languid  s])irit  of  the  Van- 
dals was  at  length  awakened  and  united  by  the  entreaties 
of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  mstant  danger 
whicli  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle  ;  and  such 
Avas  the  rapid  increase,  that  before  their  army  reached 
Tricameron,  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  might 
boast,  perhaps  witli  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed, 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  dnninutive  powers  of  the 
Komans.  But  these  powers  were  under  the  command  of 
Belisarius  ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit, 
he  permitted  the  Barbarians  to  surprise  him  at  an  unseason- 
able hour.  The  Romans  were  instantly  under  arms ;  a 
rivulet  covered  their  front ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  first 
line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in  the  centre,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  guards  ;  the  infantry,  at  some  distance,  Avas 
posted  in  the  second  line  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general 
w^atched  the  separate  station  and  ambiguous  faith  of  the 
Massagetae,  who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the  conquer- 
ors. The  historian  has  inserted,  and  the  reader  may  easily 
supply,  the  speeches  ^^  of  the  commanders,  who,  by  argu- 
ments the  most  apposite  to  their  situation,  inculcated  the 
importance  of  victory,  and  the  contempt  of  life.  Zano,  with 
the  troops  which  had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sar- 
dinia, was  placed  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric 
miglit  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandals  liad  imitated 
their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away  their  lances  and 
missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  expected  the 

21  These  orations  always  express  tlie  sense  of  tlie  times,  nwl  sometimes  of  the 
actors.     1  have  coiidensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  a\vay  declamation. 
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charge  :  the  Roman  cavalry  thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they 
were  thrice  repulsed  ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained, 
till  Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Belisarius  was  dis))lnyed. 
Gelimer  retreated  to  his  camp  ;  the  Huns  joined  the  })ur- 
suit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet 
no  more  tlian  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hundred  Vandals, 
were  found  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  so  inconsiderable  was  the 
carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  trans- 
ferred the  empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening  Belisarius  led 
his  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the  vanity  of  his  recent  decla- 
rations, that  to  the  vanquished,  death  was  a  relief,  life  a 
burden,  and  infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  depart- 
ure was  secret ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that 
their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  liastily  dispersed,  anxious 
only  for  their  i^ersonal  safety,  and  careless  of  every  object 
that  is  dear  or  valuable  to  mankind.  Tlie  Romans  entered 
the  camp  Avithout  resistance  ;  and  the  wildest  scenes  of  dis- 
order Avere  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night. 
Every  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords  was  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred ;  their  widows  and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beau- 
tiful concubines,  were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers  ; 
and  avarice  itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  econ- 
omy in  a  long  j)eriod  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In  this 
frantic  search,  the  troops,  even  of  Belisarius,  forgot  their 
caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  lust  and  rapine,  they 
explored,  in  small  parties,  or  alone,  the  adjacent  fields,  the 
woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caserns,  that  might  possibly  con- 
ceal any  desirable  prize  *  laden  with  booty,  they  deserted 
their  ranks,  and  wandered  without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road 
to  Carthage;  and  if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return, 
very  few  of  the  conquerors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply 
sensible  of  the  disgrace  and  danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  ap- 
prehensive night  on  the  field  of  victory :  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled  his  guards  and 
veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty  and  obedience 
of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of  the  Roman 
general  to  subdue  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the  prostrate, 
Barbarian  ;  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could  be  found 
only  in  churches,  were  ])rotected  by  his  authority,  disarmed, 
and  separately  confined,  that  they  might  neither  disturb  the 
public  peace,  nor  become  tlie  victims  of  po])ular  revenge. 
After  despatching  a  light  detachment  to  tread  the  footsteps 
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of  Gelimer,  he  advanced,  with  his  whole  army,  about  ten 
days*  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  relics  of  St.  Augustin.^-^  The  season  and  the  cer- 
tam  intellicrence  that  the  Vandal  had  fled  to  an  inaccessible 
country  of  the  Moors,  determined  Belisarius  to  relinquish 
the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix  his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage. 
From  thence  he  despatched  his  principal  lieutenant,  to  in- 
form the  emperor,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months  he  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving 
Vandals  yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their 
freedom :  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage  submitted  to  his 
presence ;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  were  successively 
subdued  by  the  report  of  his  victory.  Tripoli  was  confirmed 
in  her  voluntary  allegiance;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surren- 
dered to  an  officer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head 
of  the  valiant  Zano  ;  and  the  Isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Ivica  consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the 
African  kingdom.  Csesarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser  ge- 
ography may  be  confounded  with  the  modern  Algiers,  was 
situate  thirty  days'  march  to  the  westward  of  Carthage  :  by 
land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors  ;  but  the  sea  was 
open,  and  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An 
active  and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  where 
he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta,^^  which  rises  o])posite  to  Gib- 
raltar on  the  African  coast :  that  remote  place  was  after- 
wards adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  empire  to 
the  columns  of  Hercules.  He  received  the  messengers  of 
victory  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  publish  the 
Pandects  of  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  em- 
peror celebrated  the  divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in 
silence,  the  merit  of  his  successful  general.^*     Imjiatient  to 

22  The  relics  of  St.  Augustin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops  to  tlieir  Sar- 
dinian exile  (A.  D.  500);  and  it  was  believed,  in  the  viiith  century,  that  Liut- 
prand,  king  of  the  Lomljards,  transported  them  (A.  D.  721)  from  Sardinia  to 
Pavia.  In  the  year  1(;95,  the  Augustan  friars  of  th;it  city  found  a  brick  arch, 
marble  coffin,  Bilver  case,  silk  wrapper,  bones,  Mood,  <S:c..  and  perhaps  an  in- 
scription of  Angostino  in  Gothic  letters.  But  this  useful  discovery  has  been  dis- 
puted by  reason  and  jealousy  (Ijaronius,  Annal.  A.  I).  725,  Nos.  2--9.  'J'illemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  944.  Montfaucon,  Diariuni  Ital.  pp.  26—30.  Muraton, 
Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  ^vi,  tom.  v.  dissert.  Iviii.  p.  'J,  who  had  composed  a  separate 
treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIII). 

2"*  Td  Tjj?  TToAireia?  Trpooi/jtia.  is  tiie  ex{)resKion  of  Procopius  (de  Edittc.  1.  vi.  c. 
7).  Ceuta.  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese,  flourislied  in  nobles  and 
palaces,  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  under  the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the 
Arabs  (i'Afritue  de  Marmol,  t'>ni.  ii.  p.  236). 

2*  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  digest,  or  Pandects,  promulgated 
A.  D.  533,  December  16.  I'o  ilie  titles  of  Vavdalicas  and  AfricamtHy  Justinian, 
or  rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just  claim;  Gotliicus  was  premature,  and 
Francicua  false,  and  ottensive  to  a  great  nation. 
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abolish  the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals, 
lie  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  lull  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunities, 
perhaps  the  most  essential  part  of  ej)iscopal  religion,  were 
restored  and  amplified  with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  Arian  wor- 
ship was  suppressed,  the  Donatist  meetings  were  pro- 
scribed;^^ and  the  synod  of  Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  bishops,^®  applauded  the  just  measure 
of  pious  retaliation.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be 
presumed,  that  many  orthodox  prelates  were  absent ;  but 
the  comparative  smallness  of  their  number,  which  in  ancient 
councils  had  been  twice  or  even  thrice  multiplied,  most 
clearly  indicates  the  decay  both  of  the  church  and  state. 
While  Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender  of  the  faith, 
he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his  victorious  lieu- 
tenant would  speedily  enlarge  the  narrow  limits  of  his  do- 
minion to  the  space  which  they  occu})ied  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Moors  and  Vandals  ;  and  Belisarius  was  instructed  to 
establish  five  duJces  or  commanders  in  the  convenient  stations 
of  Tripoli,  Le])tis,  Cirta,  Caesarea,  and  Sardinia,  and  to  com- 
pute the  military  force  oi palatines  or  borderers  that  might 
be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa.  The  kingdom  ot  the 
Vandals  w^as  not  unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  Praetorian 
praefect;  and  four  consulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed 
to  administer  the  seven  provinces  under  his  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. The  number  of  their  subordinate  officers,  clerks,  mes- 
sengers, or  assistants,  was  minutely  expressed  ;  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  for  the  praefect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of  his 
vicegerents  ;  and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and  salaries 
was  more  effectual  to  confirm  the  right,  than  to  prevent  the 
abuse.  These  magistrates  might  be  oppressive,  but  they 
"were  not  idle ;  and  the  subtile  questions  of  justice  and 
revenue  were  infinitely  propagated  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, W'hich  professed  to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of 
the  Roman  republic.  The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to  ex- 
tract a  prompt  and  plentiful  supj^ly  from  his  Afi-ican  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even  in  the  third  degree, 
and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses  and  lands  of  which 
their  families  had  been  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals. 


2B  See  the  orijzinal  acts  in  Baroninp  (A.  T).  535.  No.  1\-^^^).  The  emperor  ap- 
plauds his  own  olenieiioy  to  the  heretics,  cum  sutlieiat  cis  vivere. 

26  Dupiii  (G^ograplj.  Sacra  Afrioana.  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milav."*  ohserves  and 
bewails  this  episcopal  decay.  In  the  more  orosporons  ase  of  the  church,  he  had 
roticod  (5<K)  bishoprics  ;  but  however  minute  were  the  dioceses^  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  all  existed  at  the  «ame  time. 
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After  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted  by  a  high  and 
special  comuiissiori,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a 
master-general  of  the  forces  :  but  the  office  of  Praetorian 
praefect  was  intrusted  to  a  soldier;  the  civil  and  military 
powers  were  united,  according  to  the  practice  of  Justinian, 
in  the  chief  governor  ;  and  the  representative  of  the  em- 
peror in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Exarch.'^^ 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect  till  her  former 
sovereign  was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event,  Gelimer  had  given 
secret  orders  that  a  part  of  liis  treasures  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at 
the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  inten- 
tions were  disappointed  by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  in- 
defatigable pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted  his 
flight  from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  tlie  unfortunate  mon- 
arcli,  with  some  faithful  followers,  to  the  inaccessible  moun- 
tain of  Paj^ua,^^  in  the  inland  country  of  Numidia.  He  was 
immediately  besieged  by  Pharas,  an  officer  whose  truth  and 
sobriety  were  the  more  applauded,  as  such  qualities  could 
seldom  be  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
Barbarian  tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had  intrusted 
this  important  charge  ;  and,  after  a  bold  attemj)t  to 
scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  ten 
soldiers,  Pliaras  expected,  during  a  winter  siege,  the  opera- 
tion of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king. 
From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure,  from  the  unbounded 
command  of  industry  and  wealth,  lie  was  reduced  to  share 
the  poverty  of  the  Moors,^^  supjwrtable  only  to  themselves 
by  tiieir  ignorance  of  a  ha])])icr  condition.  In  their  rude 
hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the  smoke  and 
excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground, 
])erhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  tlieir  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments  ; 
the  use  of  bread  and   wme  was  unknown  ;  and  their  oaten 

27  The  African  lawsof  Justinian  are  illustrated  by  his  German  biographer  (Cod, 
1.  i.  tit.  27.     Novell.  36,  37,  i;U.     Vit.  Justinian,  pp.  349-;577.) 

28  Mount  Pai)ua  is  placed  by  D'Anville  (toni.  iii.  p.  02,  and  Tabul.  Imp.  Rom. 
Occident.)  near  Hippo  Regius  and  the  sea  ;  yet  this  situation  ill  agrees  with  the 
long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,   and    the  words    of  Frocopius  (1.    ii.  c.  4)  iu  toIs 

NovfxtSta?  €a)(aT0i.<;,* 

29  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  220)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of  the  Bedo- 
weens  and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  Iheir  language,  are  the  remnant  of  the 
Moors;  yel  b<»w  changed — Jxtw  civilized  are  these  modern  savages  !—provisiouB 
are  plenty  among  them,  and  bread  is  common. 


Compare  Lord  Mahon,  120.    I  conceive  Oibbon  to  be  right.— M. 
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or  barley  cases,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  asiies,  were  ae- 
voured  almost  in  a  crude  state,  l>y  the  liimgry  savages.  Tlie 
health  of  Gelimer  must  have  sunk  under  these  strange  and 
unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had  been 
endured;  but  his  actual  misery  was  imbittercd  by  the  recol- 
lection of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors, 
and  the  just  apprehension  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors 
might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  Tlie 
knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and  friendly 
epistle  of  Pharas.  "Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
Heruli,  "  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  plain  sense  and  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you 
persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself, 
your  family,  and  nation  ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhor- 
rence of  slavery  ?  Alas  !  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not 
already  the  worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of 
the  Moors  ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Con- 
stantinople a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude  rather  than  to 
reign  the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  Papua? 
Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian  ? 
Belisarius  is  his  subject;  and  we  ourselves,  whose  birth  is 
not  inferior  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience 
to  the  Roman  emperor.  That  generous  prince  will  grant 
you  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and 
the  dignity  of  patrician  :  such  are  his  gracious  intentions, 
and  you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of 
Belisarius.  So  long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer, 
patience  is  a  virtue;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliver- 
ance, it  degenerates  into  blind  and  stupid  despair."  "  I  am 
not  insensible,"  replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  "  how  kind 
and  rational  is  your  advice.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
to  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has  deserved 
my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never  injured  either  by 
word  or  deed  :  yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  know  not  from 
whence,  a  certain  Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong  from, 
the  throne  into  this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man  ; 
he  is  a  ])rince  ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  re- 
verse of  fortune?  I  can  write  no  more:  my  grief  oppresses 
me.  Send  me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me,  a 
lyre,^  a  sponge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Vandal 
messenger,  Pliarus  was  informed  of  the  motives  of  this  sin- 

^  By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  hjre .  perhaps /mrp  would  have  been  more  na- 
tional. The  instruments  of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by  Venantius  Fortuna- 
tus : — 

Komanusqufi  lyra  tibi  plaudat,  Barbaius  harpa. 
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jTUiar  request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of  Africa  liad 
tasted  bread ;  a  delluxiou  liad  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect 
of  fatigue  or  incessant  "wecjjing;  and  he  wished  to  solace 
the  melancholy  hours,  by  sinking  to  the  l3n-e  the  sad  story 
of  liis  own  misfortunes.  Tlie  humanity  of  Pliaras  was 
moved  ;  he  sent  tlie  three  extraordinary  gifts  ;  but  even  his 
humanity  prompted  iiim  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his 
p-nard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  liis  prisoner  to  embrace 
ii  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary  to 
himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length  yielded  to 
reason  and  necessity ;  tlie  solemn  assurances  of  safety  and 
honorable  treatment  were  ratified  in  the  emperor's  name,  by 
the  ambassador  of  Belisarius  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals 
descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  public  interview 
was  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the  royal 
captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief  had 
deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses  ;  but  in  this  mournful  state, 
unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers, 
that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  greatness  are 
unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.^^ 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  example  of 
a  vulgar  truth  ;  that  flattery  adheres  to  j^ower,  and  envy  to 
superior  merit.  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  army  presumed 
to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  a  hero.  Their  private 
despatches  maliciously  affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Africa,  strong  in  his  reputation  and  the  public  love,  con- 
spired to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.  Jus- 
tinian listened  with  too  patient  an  ear  ;  and  his  silence  was 
tlie  result  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  confidence.  An  hon- 
orable alternative,  of  remaining  in  the  province,  or  of  re- 
turning to  the  capital,  wan  indeed  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Belisarius;  but  he  wisely  concluded,  from  inter- 
cepted letters  and  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper, 
that  he  must  either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or 
confound  his  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submission.  In- 
nocence and  courage  decided  his  choice;  his  guards,  cap- 
tives, and  treasures,  were  diligently  embarked;  and  so 
prosperoi  8  was  the  navigation,  that  his  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople ])ieceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure  from 

•■"  Herodotus  elepantly  deecribes  the  6tranj?e  cffec-tg  of  grief  in  another  roval 
captive,  PHamrnetiohus  of  Kgvpt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser  and  was  sUent  at  the 
greate«tof  his  calamities  d.  iii.  c.  14).  In  the  interview  of  Pauhis  /Emilins  and 
PerK(>s,  liclifiarius  might  study  his  part;  but  it  is  proLable  that  he  never  read 
either  Livy  or  i'luLarch  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Lis  geiiercsily  did  not  need  a 
tutor. 

Vol.  IIL— 32 
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the  port  of  Cartlinge.     Sucli  unsuspecting  loyalty  removed 
the  aj^prchensions  of  Justhiian;  envy  was  silenced  and  in- 
flamed l:y  the  public  gratitr.de  ;  and   the   third   Africanus 
obtained   the   honors   of  a  trjini]  li,  a   (.ercinony    wliicli  the 
city   of    Constantino    had    never  seen,   and    wliich    ancient 
Rome,  since   the  reign   of  Tiberius,   had    reserved    for   th.e 
auspicious  arms  of  the  Ca?sars.^-     From  tlie  pahice  of  Beli- 
sarius,  the  proce«sion  was   conducted  through  the  principal 
streets  to  tlie  hippodrome  ;  and  this  memorable  day  seemed 
to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame 
of  the  Romans.     The  wealth  of  nations  was  displayed,  the 
trophies  of  martial  or  effeminate  luxury  ;  rich  armor,  golden 
thrones,  and  the  chariots  of  state  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Vandal   queen ;  the  massy   furniture   of  the   royal  ban- 
quet, the  splendor  of  precious   stones,  the    elegant  forms  of 
statues  and  vases,  the  more   substantial   treasure  of  gold, 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  after  their 
long    peregrmation    w-ere    respectfully     deposited    in    the 
Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.     A  long  train  of  the  noblest 
Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their   lofty  stature   and  manly 
countenance.     Gelimer  slowly  advanced  :  he  was  clad  in  a 
purple  robe,  and    still   mamtamed   the   majesty  of  a  king. 
Kot  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a  sigh  was  heard  ;  but 
liis  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret   consolation  from  the 
words  of  Solomon, ^^  which  he  lepeatedly  pionounced.  Van- 
ity !    VANITY  !    ALL  IS  VANITY !      Instead    of   ascending  a 
triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or  elephants,  t!ie  modest 
conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head   of  his  brave   com- 
panions;  his  prudence  might  decline  an  honor  too  consj^ic- 
uous  for  a  subject ;  and  his  magnanimity  might  justly  dis- 
dain what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by  the  vilest  of  tyrants. 
The   glorious   procession    entered   the   gate  of   the  hippo- 
drome ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and 

^-  After  the  title  of  imperafnr  liad  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and  the  Roman 
a?<.'?;?ice.'?  were  abolished  by  Christianity  (soe  La  Bleterie,  Mem.  de  I'Aoademie, 
torn,  xxi,  pp.  302-332),  a  triumph  might  bo  given  with  le^s  iuoousistency  lu  u  pri- 
vate general-  

•^•>  if  the  Ecolesiastes  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Prior's  jmern,  a 
pious  and  moral  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in  his  name,  an<l  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  repentance.  'J'he  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  tree-spirited 
Grotius  (0pp.  Theolog.  torn.  i.  p.  253) ;  and  in<iwed  the  Pk-clesiastes  and  Proverbs 
tlisplay  a  larger  compass  of  thought  and  experience  thau  seem  to  belong  either 
to  a  Jew  or  a  king.* 

*  Rosenmiiller,  arguinjj  from  tlie  dilTorenoe  of  style  from  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  from  its  near  ap{»roximalion  to  the  Aramaic 
dialect  than  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  assigns  the  Kcd.  siastes  to  some  pe- 
riod between  Kehemiah  antl  Alexander  the  Great.  Schol.  iu  \et.  Test.  i.\,  Pro- 
emium  ad  Ecclcs.  p.  It).— .^L 
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]-)eoi)le  ;  find  halted  before  the  throne  Avhcre  Justinian  and 
Theo(h)ra  were  seated  to  reeeive  tlie  homage  of  the  captive 
monarch  and  tlie  victorious  hero.  Tliey  both  performed 
the  customary  adoration  ;  and  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  respectfully  touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who 
liad  not  unslieathed  his  sword,  and  of  a  |)rostitute  who  ha^ 
danced  on  the  theatre  :  some  gentle  violence  was  used  to 
bend  tlie  stubborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Genseric ;  and 
liowever  trained  to  servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must 
have  secretly  rebelled.  PTe  was  immediately  declared  con- 
sul for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
resembled  the  j)omp  of  a  second  triumph  :  his  curule  chair 
was  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  captive  Vandals  ;  and 
the  sp  )ils  of  wai-,  gold  cups,  and  rich  girdles,  were  profusely 
scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful 
execution  of  a  treaty  for  which  his  honor  had  been  pledged 
to  the  king  of  tlie  Vandals.  The  religious  scruples  of  Geli- 
mer,  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received 
from  the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the  province  of  Gala- 
tia,  wdiere  the  abdicated  monarch  retired,  Avitli  his  family 
and  friends,  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of 
content.^^  The  daughters  of  Ililderic  were  entertained  witli 
the  respectful'tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfortune; 
and  Justinian  and  Theodora  accepted  the  honor  of  educat- 
ing and  enriching  the  female  descendants  of  the  great  Theo- 
dosius.  The  bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed 
into  five  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the 
reward  of  birth  or  valor,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate 
of  a  nation,  whose  numbers,  before  a  short  and  bloodless 
war,  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  persons. 
After  the  exile  of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd 
miglit  purchase  their  safety  by  abjuring  their  character,  re- 
ligion, and  language ;  and  their  degenerate  posterity  would 
be  insensibly  mingled  with  the  common  herd  of  African 
subjects.  Yet  even  ill  the  present  age,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller  has  discovered  the 


s*  In  the  B^lisaire  of  Marmoiitel.  the  king  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  meet, 
sup.  and  converse,  without  recollecting  each  other.  It  is  surely  a  fauli  of  that  ro- 
mance, that  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to  whom  he  had  been  so  conspicuously  tuowu, 
appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or  their  memory. 
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wliite  complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race;^ 
and  it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest  of  the  Van- 
dals fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the 
liomans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.^°  Africa  had  been  their  empire,  it  be- 
came their  prison :  nor  could  tliey  entertain  a  hope,  or  even 
a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  their 
brethren,  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their 
native  forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to  surmount 
the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Barbarians;  it  was 
impossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their  nakedness  and  de- 
feat before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  to  describe  the 
kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour,  they  had  al- 
most unanimously  renounced. ^'^  In  the  country  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of  Lusatia 
are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals :  they  still  preserve  their  lan- 
guagCy  their  customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood  ;  sup- 
port, with  some  impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke; 
and  serve,  with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  de- 
scendant of  their  ancient  kings,  who  in  his  garb  and  present 
fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  his  vassals.^^  The 
name  and  situation  of  this  unhappy  ])eo])le  might  indicate 
their  descent  from  one  common  stock  with  the  conquerors 
of  Africa.  But  the  use  of  a  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly 
represents  them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  wlio 
succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  age  of  Proco23ius.^^ 

35  Shaw,  p.  59.  Yet  since  Procopius  (I.  ii.  c.  13)  speaks  of  a  people  of  Mount 
Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow  hair,  the  phenomenon 
(which  is  likewij^e  visible  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Buffon,  torn,  iii  p.  504).  may 
naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air. 

3«  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (1-  iii-  c.  xi.  pp.  129, 130, 131,  Paris,  1688)  describes 
the  Mauritania  Gaditana  (opposite  to  Cadiz)  ubi  gens  Vandalorum,  a  Belisario 
devicta  in  Africa,  fugit,  et  nunqnam  comi'aruit. 

^''  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Cienseric  dismissed,  without  a  formal  an- 
swer, the  Vandals  of  Germany  .  but  those  of  Africa  derided  his  prudence,  and 
affected  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests  (Procopius.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  22) 

3S  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  elector  (in  16X7)  Tollius  describes  the  secret 
royalty  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brandenburgh.  who  could  muster 
five  or  six  thousand  sohliers  who  had  procured  some  cannon,  <S:c.  (Itinerar.  Hun- 
gar,  p.  42,  apud  Dubos.  Hist,  de  la  INlonarchio  Franpoise,  tom.  i.  pp.  1?2.  183.)  The 
veracity,  not  of  the  elector,  but  of  Tollius  himself,  may  justly  be  suspected.' 

3^  Procopius  (1  i.  c.  22)  was  in  total  darkness — ovn  hvjjw*)  ti?  oiire  oi-oua  ec  cue 
<TU}(^€Tai.  Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert  (A.  1).  030)  the  Sclavonian  tribes  of  the 
Sorbi  and  Venedi  already  bordered  on  Thuringia  (Mascou  Hist,  of  the  Germans, 
XV.  3,  4,  5). 


*  The  Wendish  population  of  Brandenburgh  are  now  better  known,  but  the 
Wends  are  clearly  of  the  Sclavonian  race  ;  the  Vandals  most  probably  Teutonic, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  Goths. — M. 
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If  Belisariiis  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  allegi- 
ance, lie  miglit  have  urged,  even  against  the  emperor  liim- 
self,  the  indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  from  an  enemy 
more  barbarous  tlian  tlie  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the  Moors 
is  involved  in  darkness:  tliey  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
letters.'*^  Tlieir  limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined  ;  a  bound- 
less continent  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds;  the  change 
of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  motions ;  and  their 
rude  huts  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the 
same  ease  as  their  arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle, 
which  consisted  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.^^  During  the 
vigor  of  the  Roman  power,  they  observed  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  Carthage  and  the  sea-shore;  under  the  feeble 
reign  of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  of  Numidia, 
occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Caesarea,  and  pitched 
their  cam])s,  with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Byza- 
cium.  The  formidable  strength  and  artful  conduct  of  Beli- 
sarius  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose 
vanity  aspired  to  receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  ensigns 
of  their  regal  dignity.^^  They  were  astonished  by  the  ra])id 
event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  conqueror.  But 
his  approaching  departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions 
of  a  savage  and  superstitious  people  ;  the  number  of  their 
wives  allowed  them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant 
hostages  ;  and  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the 
port  of  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province.     Yet  he  persisted  in  his 

*^  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles  (de  I>ell. 
Jugurth.  c.  21),  and  Procopiiis  (Vandal.  1.  il.  c  10).  as  the  posterity  of  the  Canan- 
»ans  who  fled  f  re  m  the  robber  Joshua  (\-q<TTr]<;).  He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a 
Pho-nician  inscription.  1  believe  in  the  columns— 1  doubt  the  inscription— and  I 
reject  the  pedii^ree.* 

^'  Virgil  (Georgic.  Hi  339'»  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  8)  describe  the  wandering 
life  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  ard  Tartars  ;  and 
Shaw  (p.  222)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet  and  the  geographer. 

■*'  The  customary  gifts  were  a  scei)tre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak,  a  figured 
tunic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver;  nor  were  these  precious  met- 
als less  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  coiu  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  25). 


*  It  has  been  supposed  that  Procnpins  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most  ancient 
author  who  lias  spoken  of  this  strange  inscription,  of  which  one  may  be  tempted 
to  attribut  e  the  invention  to  Procopius  himself.  Yet  it  is  mentioned  in  Ihe 
Armenian  history  of  Moses  of  Thorene  (1.  i.  c.  IK),  who  lived  and  wrote  more  than 
a  century  before  Procopius.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  an  earlier  date  must 
be  assigned  to  this  tralition.  The  same  inscription  is  mentioned  by  Suiilas  (Sub 
voc.  \aydnv),  no  doubt  frrm  Procopius.  According  to  n-.rst  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  who  adopted  a  nearly  similar  Iradlt  on.  the  Indigenes  of  Northern  Africa 
were  the  people  of  Palefltme  expell-ed  by  Pavirt,  wh<^  passed  mto  Africa,  under 
tlio  guidance  of  GoHhiIi,  whom  tlu-y  callDjalrnt.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  tra- 
ditions which  bear  a  <haracter  so  fabulous.  St.  Manin,  t.  xl.  p.  .324.— Unless  my 
men^<  ry  gre  illy  deceives  me,  J  have  read  In  llie  works  of  i/ightfrot  a  shuiiar 
.lewish  tradition  ;  but  J  have  mislaid  the  reference,  and  cannot  recover  the  pas- 
sage.—M. 
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resolution ;  find  leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to  recn- 
force  the  feeble  garrisons,  he  intrusted  the  command-  of 
Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon/^  who  proved  himself  not 
un\torthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Belisarius.  In  the  first  in- 
vasion, some  detachments,  with  two  officers  of  merit,  were 
surprised  and  intercepted;  but  Solomon  speedily  assembled 
his  troops,  marched  from  (/arthage  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  in  two  o;reat  battles  destroyed  sixty  thousand 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  Moors  de])ended  on  their  multitude, 
their  swiftness,  and  their  inaccessible  mountains  ;  and  the 
aspect  and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced 
some  confusion  in  tlie  Roman  cavalry.*'*  But  as  soon  as 
they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided  this  con- 
temptible obstacle :  as  soon  as  the  columns  ascended  the 
hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  was  dazzled  by  glit- 
tering arms  and  regular  evolutions ;  and  the  menace  of 
their  female  prophets  was  repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the 
Moors  should  be  discomfited  by  a  beardless  antagonist.  The 
victorious  eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Car- 
thage, to  besiege  Mount  Aurasius,*^  the  citadel,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  garden,  of  Numidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  contains,  within  a  circumference 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  rare  variety  of  soil  and 
clnnate;  the  intermediate  valleys  and  elevated  plains  abound 
with  rich  pastures,  ])erpetual  streams,  and  fruits  of  a  delicious 
taste  and  uncommon  magnitude.  This  fair  solitude  is  deco- 
rated with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman  city,  once  the  seat 
of  a  legion,  and  the  residence  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Ionic  temple  of  ^sculajnus  is  encompassed  with  Moor- 
ish huts  ;  and  the  cattle  now  graze  in  the  midst  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, under  the  shade  of  Corinthian  columns.  A  sharp  per- 
])endicular  rock  rises  above  the  level  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  African  princes  deposited  their  wives  and  treasTire;  and 
a  proverb  is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire 
who  dares  to  attack  the  craggy  cliffs  and  inliospitable  na- 

*3  See  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Procopius  (Vandal. 
\.  ii.  c.  10,  11,  12,  13.  19,  20).  He  was  recalled,  and  acjain  restored  ;  and  Ins  last 
victory  dates  in  the  xiiith  year  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  ."1:59).  An  accident  in  lus 
childhood  had  rcndei-ed  him  a  eunuch  (1.  1.  c.  11) :  the  other  "Roman  generals  were 
amply  furnished  with  beards  Tnovioi-o?  eixninXan^voi  (1.  ii.  c.  .'■). 

<*  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  a*^l^rmed  hy  the  ancients 
(Xenoj^hon.  Cyropa^d.  1.  vi.  p.  4SS,  1.  vii.  pp.  4)*;^.  492,  edit.  Hntchin'son.  T'olya^u. 
StrataEjein.  vii.  6,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  26.  ^lian,  de  Natur.  Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  7)  ; 
bit  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  derided  by  the  best  judges,  tl)e  Ori- 
entals (Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  .')53>. 

-•''  Procopius  is  the  lirst  who  describes  Mount  Aurnsius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  r>e 
Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7).  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo  Africanus  (dell'  Africa,  parte 
v.,  in  Kamusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  77,  recto).  Marmol  (tom.  ii.  p.  130),  and  Shaw  (pp. 
56-G9). 
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tives  of  Mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice 
attempted  by  the  eunuch  Solomon  :  from  the  first,  he  re- 
treated with  some  disgrace;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience 
and  provisions  were  ahnost  exhausted  ;  and  he  must  again 
have  retired,  if  lie  had  not  yielded  to  the  iinpetuous  courage 
of  his  troops,  Avho  audaciously  scaled,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Geminian  rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure 
this  important  conquest,  and  to  remind  the  Barbarians  of 
their  defeat;  and  as  Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the 
west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Mauritanian  Sitifi  was  again 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Moorish  war  continued 
several  years  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius ;  but  the  laurels 
which  he  resigned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant  may  be  justly  as- 
cribed to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  cor- 
rect the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van- 
quished and  enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson 
might  have  instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose, 
Avith  timely  counsels  and  confederate  arras,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated, 
the  same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  insensible  of  their  approaching  danger, 
beheld  with  indifference,  and  even  with  joy,  thie  rapid  down- 
fall of  the  Vandals.  After  the  failure  of  the  royal  line, 
Theudes,  a  valiant  and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the  thi'one 
of  Spain,  which  he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name 
of  Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  command, 
the  Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African 
coast :  but,  while  they  spent  the  Sabbath  day  in  peace  and 
devotion,  the  pious  security  of  their  camp  was  invaded  by  a 
sally  from  the  town,  and  the  king  himself,  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacrilegious 
enemy.^®  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride  and  resentment 
were  gratified  by  a  suppliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate 
Gelimer,  who  implored,  in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  But  instead  of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions 
to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes  amused 
the  ambassadors  till  he  was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss  of 

•*3  laidor.  Chron.  p.  722,  e<lit.  Grot.  jVlanana,  Hist.  HispaTf.  ].  v.  c.  H,  p.  173. 
Yet.  accordinc  to  Isidore,  tlie  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  the  death  of  Theudes.  hap- 
pened, A.  JF^.  H.  r)8G— A.  D.  518  ;  and  the  place  was  defended,  not  by  the  Vandals, 
but  by  the  Romans. 
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C.'irthnge,  anr]  then  dismissed  them  with  ohscnro  and  con- 
tcMiiptiious  advice,  to  seek  in  their  native  country  a  true 
knoAvledge  of  the  &tate  of  the  Vandals.''^  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  punishment  of  the 
Visigoths;  and  the  eyes  of  Tlieudes  were  closed  before  tliey 
tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy.  After  his  death, 
the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  a  civil  war.  The 
weaker  candidate  solicited  the  protection  of  Justinian,  and 
ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  deeply 
Avounded  the  independence  and  happiness  of  his  country. 
Several  cities,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
were  ceded  to  the  Roman  troops,  who  afterwards  refused 
to  evacuate  those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safety 
or  payment ;  and  as  they  Avere  fortified  by  perpetual  supplies 
from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impregnable  stations,  for 
the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the^civil  and  religious 
factions  of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy  years  elapsed  before 
this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom  of 
the  monarchy;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained  any 
share  of  these  remote  and  useless  possessions,  their  vanity 
might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces,  and  the 
successors  of  Alaric  in  the  rank  of  their  vassals.^^ 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less  ex- 
cusable than  that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  and  theirpunish- 
ment  was  still  more  immediate  and  terrible.  From  a  motive 
of  private  revenge,  they  enabled  their  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.  A  sister  of  the  great 
Theodoric  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond,  the 
African  king:^^  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Lilyba^um  ^* 
in  Sicily  w^as  resigned  to  the  Yandals;  and  the  princess 
Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  tram  of  one  thousand 
nobles  and  five  thousand  Gothic  soldiers,  Avho  signalized 
their  valor  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Their  merit  was  overrated 
by  themselves,  and  perhaps  neglected  by  the  Yandals  ;  they 
viewed  the  country  with  envy,  and  the  conquerors  with  dis- 
dain ;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  was  prevented 
by  a  massacre  ;  the  Goths  w^ere  oppressed,  and  the  captivity 

*7  Procopius.  Yandal.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

*8  See  Uie  original  Cliroiiicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  vth  and  vitli  books  of  the 
History  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  liomaus  were  finally  expelled  by  Suintila, 
kin^  of  the  Visijjoths  (A,  T>.  62\-62G),  after  their  reunion'to  the  Catholic  church. 

*^  See  the  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  in  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8,  9), 
and  in  Cassiodorus  (Var.  ix.  1)  the  expostulation  of  her  royal  brother.  Compare 
likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tiinnuncnsis. 

^'^  Lilybfenm  was  bnilt  by  the  Carthagijiians,  Olymp.  xcv.  4;  and  in  the  first 
Pnnic  war,  a  strong  situation,  and  excellent  harbor,  rendered  that  place  an  im- 
portant object  to  both  nations. 
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of  Amalafrida  was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  suspi- 
cious death.  The  eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorus  was  employed 
to  reproach  the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of 
every  social  and  public  duty  ;  but  the  vengeance  which  he 
threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  might  be  derided 
with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa  was  protected  by  the  sea, 
and  the  Goths  were  destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  hn- 
potence  of  grief  and  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the 
approach  of  the  Romans,  entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  sj^eedily  delighted  or  alarmed 
by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their  revenge  was  ex- 
ecuted beyond  the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of 
their  wislies.  To  their  friendship  the  emperor  was  indebted 
for  the  kingdom  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  might  reasonably 
think,  that  they  were  entitled  to  resume  the  possession  of  a 
barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial  gift  from  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  They  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty 
mandate  of  Belisarius,  which  excited  their  tardy  and  un- 
availing repentance.  "  The  city  and  promontory  of  Lily- 
ba3um,"  said  the  Roman  general,^  "belonged  to  the  Vandals, 
and  I  claim  them  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Your  submis- 
sion may  deserve  the  favor  of  the  emperor  ;  your  obstinacy 
will  provoke  his  displeasure,  and  must  kindle  a  war,  that  can 
terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.  If  you  compel  us  to  take 
up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the  possession  of  a 
single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces  which 
you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful  sovereign."  A  nation 
of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the 
vain  menace  of  Justinian  and  his  lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of 
discord  and  disaffection  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  Goths 
supported,  with  reluctance,  the  indignity  of  a  female  reign.^^ 
The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent  and  queen  of 
Italy,^^  united  the  two  most  illustrious  families  of  the  Bar- 
barians. Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  descended 
from  the  long-haired  kings  of  the  Meromngian  race;^''  and 
the  regal  succession  of  the  Amcdi  was  illustrated  in  the 
eleventh   generation,   by  her  father,  the  great  Theodoric, 

"  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5,  Gothic,  1, 1 
c.  3). 

5"  For  the  reij?n  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procopius  (Gothic,  1.  i.  c. 
2,  3,  4,  and  Anecdot.  c.  ir>,  with  the  Notes  of  Alemannns),  Cas.siodorus  (Var.  viii, 
ix.  X.  and  xi,  1),  and  Jornandes  (De  Kebus  Geticis,  c.S'J,  and  Oe  Successionelieg- 
noruni.  in  Muratori,  torn,  i,  p.  24). 

53  The  marriai^e  of  Theodoric  with  Andefleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis.  may  he 
placed  in  the  year  495,  soon  aftor  the  conritiest  of  Italy  (De  Buat,  Hist,  des  Pen- 
pies,  torn.  ix.  p.  213).  The  nuptials  of  Eutliaricand  Anialasontha  were  celebrated 
in  515  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  p.  453). 
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whose  merit  might  have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The 
sex  of  his  daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne  ; 
but  liis  vigilant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people  dis- 
covered tlie  last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had 
taken  refuge  in  S[)ain  ;  and  the  fortunate  Eutharic  was  sud- 
denly exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince.  He 
enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  cliarms  of  Amalasontha,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  succession  ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  father,  was  left  the  guardian  of  her  sou 
Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-eight  years,  tlie  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person 
had  attained  their  perfect  maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in 
the  apprehension  of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed 
the  conquest  of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly  sense, 
activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience  had 
cultivated  her  talents ;  her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt 
from  vanity  ;  and,  though  she  expressed  herself  with  equal 
elegance  and  ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic 
tongue,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  coun- 
sels a  discreet  and  impenetrable  silence.  By  a  faithful  imi- 
tation of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity,  of  his  reign  ; 
while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the  faults,  and 
to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  declining  age.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to  their 
paternal  inheritance  ;  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to 
inflict  any  corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman 
subjects  ;  and  she  generously  despised  the  clamors  of  the 
Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  still  considered  the 
people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies.  Her  salu- 
tary measures  were  directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence,  of  Cnssiodorus  ;  she  solicited  and  deserved 
the  friendship  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
respected,  both  m  peace  and  war,  the  majesty  of  the  Gothic 
throne.  But  the  future  happiriess  of  the  queen  and  of  Italy 
depended  on  the  education  of  her  son ;  who  Avas  destined, 
by  his  birth,  to  support  the  different  and  almost  incom- 
patible characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the 
first  mao'istrate  of  a  civilized  nation.  From  the  as^e  of  ten 
years,^^  Athalaric  Avns  diligently  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a  Iloman  prince  ; 
and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen  to  instil  the  princi- 

'■'<  At  the  (lealli  of  ThftO(loric,  his  grandson  Athnlario  is  described  by  Procopiue 
as  a  boy  about  Qvj;hl  years  old — 'xTui-vfvorrus-  sti?.  Cassiodorns.  witli  authority  and 
reason,  adds  two  years  to  his  age  —  iiifantulum  adhuc  vix  decenncm. 
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pies  of  honor  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of  their  yonnp^  king. 
But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits,  must  abhor 
the  restraints,  of  education  ;  and  the  solicitude  of  the  queen, 
which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  offended  the 
untractable  nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.     On  a  solemn 
festival,  when  the  Goths  were  assembled   in  the  ])alace  of 
Ravenna,  the  royal  youth  escaped  from  his  mother's  a])art- 
ment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and   anger,  com|)lained  of  a 
blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had  provoked  her  to 
inflict.     The  Barbarians  resented  the  indignity  which  had 
been  offered  to  their  king  ;  accused  the  regent  of  conspiring 
against  his  life  and  crown  ;  and  imperiously  demanded,  that 
the  grandson  of  Theodoric  shoidd  be  rescued  from  the  das- 
tardly discipline  of  women  and  pedants,  and  educated,  like 
a  valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals  and  the  glorious 
ignorance  of  his  ancestors.     To  this  rude  clamor,  importu- 
nately urged  as  the  A'oice   of  the  nation,  Amalasontha  was 
compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of  her 
heart.     The  king  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  wine,  to  women, 
and  to  rustic  sports  ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt  of  the  un- 
grateful  youth    betrayed    the   mischievous    designs    of   his 
favorites    and  her   enemies.     Encompassed   with    domestic 
foes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emj^eror 
Justinian  ;  obtained  the   assurance   of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrrachium,  in  Epirus,  a  ti-eas- 
ure  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.     Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  her  fame  and  safety,  if  she  had  retired  calmly  from 
barbarous  faction  to  the  peace   and  splendor  of  Constanti- 
nople.    But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  am- 
bition and  revenge  ;  and  while  her  ships  la}'-  at  anchor  in 
the  port,  she  waited  for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her 
passions  excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.     Three 
of  the  most  dangerous    malcontents    had   been    separately 
removed    under   the    pretence  of   trust   and   command,    to 
the  frontiers  of  Italy  :  they  were   assassinated  by  her  pri- 
vate  emissaries  ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  ren- 
dei'ed  the  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
and  justly  odious  to  a  free  people.     But  if  she  had  lamented 
the  disorders  of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his  irreparable  loss  ; 
and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
consumed  by  })remature  intemperance,  left  lier  destitute  of 
any  firm  sup])ort  or  legal  authority.     Instead  of  submitting 
to  the  laws  of  her  country,  which  held  as  a  fundamental 
maxim,  that  the  succession  could  never  pass  from  the  lance 
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to  the  distaff,  the  daughter  of  Thcodoric  conceived  the  im- 
practicable design  of  sharing,  witl\  one  of  her  cousins,  the 
regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own  hands  the  substance 
of  supreme  ])Ower.  He  received  the  proposal  with  profound 
respect  and  affected  gratitude  ;  and  the  eloquent  Cassiodo- 
rus  announced  to  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  that  Aniala- 
sontha  and  Theodatus  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy. 
His  birth  (for  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Theodoric)  miglit 
be  considered  as  an  imperfect  title ;  and  the  choice  of 
Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  contempt 
of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity,  which  had  deprived  him  of 
the  love  of  the  Italians,  and  the  esteem  of  the  Barbarians. 
But  Theodatus  was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which  he 
deserved :  her  justice  had  repressed  and  reproached  the 
oppression  which  he  exercised  against  his  Tuscan  neighbors  ; 
and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by  common  guilt  and  resent- 
ment, conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and  timid  disposition. 
The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely  despatched 
before  the  queen  of  Italy  was  im]^risoned  in  a  small  island 
of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  ^^  where,  after  a  short  confinement, 
she  was  strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  new  king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  sub- 
jects to  shed  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths  ; 
and  the  mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.  His  ambassadors,  in 
their  public  audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  Lilybneum, 
ten  Barbarian  fugitives,  and  a  just  compensation  for  the 
pillage  of  a  small  town  on  the  Illyrian  borders;  but  they 
secretly  negotiated  with  Theodatus  to  betray  the  province 
of  Tuscany,  and  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself 
from  danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  A  false  and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed,  by 
the  reluctant  hand  of  the  captive  queen  :  but  the  confession 
of  the  Koman  senators,  who  were  sent  to  Constantinople, 
revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable  situation  ;  and  Justinian, 
by  the  voice  of  a  new  ambassador,  most  powerfully  interceded 
for  her  life,  and  liberty.*     Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  the 

^'f  The  lake,  from  the  iieiphbovinp;  towns  of  Etniria,  was  styled  either  Yulsini- 
ensis  (now  of  Bolsena")  or  Tarquiniensis.  It  is  surrounded  witli  white  rocks,  and 
stored  with  fish  and  wildfowl.  The  younger  Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  Of.)  celebrates  two 
woody  islands  that  floated  on  its  waters  :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients  ! 
if  a  fact,  liow  careless  the  moderns  !  Yet,  since  Pliny,  tlie  island  may  have  been 
fixed  by  new  and  gradual  accessions. 


*  Amalasontha  was  not  alive  when  this  new  ambassador,  Peter  of  Thessalonica^ 
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same  minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of 
Theodora,  who  dreaded  tlie  presence  and  superior  charms  of 
a  rival ;  he  prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  liints,  the 
execution  of  a  crime  so  useful  to  the  Romans  ;  '"^  received 
tlie  intelligence  of  lier  deatli  with  grief  and  indignation,  and 
denounced,  in  Ids  master's  name,  immortal  war  against  the 
perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the  guilt 
of  a  usurper  a])peared  to  justify  tlie  arms  of  Justinian  ;  but 
the  forces  which  he  prepared,  were  insufficient  for  the  sub- 
version of  a  miglity  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had 
not  been  multi])lied  by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  t^e  conduct, 
of  a  hero.  A  chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  sei'ved  on  horse- 
back, and  were  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended 
the  person  of  Belisarius ;  liis  cavalry  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  Huns,  three  hundred  Moors,  and  four  thousand 
confederates^  and  the  infantry  consisted  only  of  three  thou- 
sand Isaurians.  Steerino-  the  same  course  as  in  his  former 
expedition,  the  Roman  consul  cast  anchor  before  Catana  in 
Sicily,  to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to  decide 
whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue 
his  voyage  for  the  African  coast.  He  found  a  fruitful  land 
and  a  friendly  people.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture, Sicily  still  supplied  the  granaries  of  Rome  :  the 
farmers  were  graciously  exempted  from  the  oppression  of 
military  quarters  ;  and  the  Goths,  who  trusted  the  defence 
of  the  island  to  tlie  inhabitants,  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  their  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed.  In- 
stead of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy, 
they  yielded  to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience  ;  and 
this  province,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was  again, 
after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman  empire.^"^  The 
Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone  attempted  to  resist, 
was   reduced,  after  a  short  siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem. 

w  Yet  Prooopius  discredits  his  own  evidence  (Anecdot.  c.  16)  by  confessing; 
that  in  his  public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See  the  epistles  from 
Queen  Gundelina  to  tlie  Empress  Theodora  (Var.  x.  'JO,  21,  23,  and  observe  a  sus- 
picious word,  de  ilia  persona,  &c.),  with  the  elaborate  Commentary  of  Buat  (torn. 
X.  pp.  177-IKr,). 

^■^  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procopius  witli  the 
complaints  of  Totila  (Gothic.  l."^i.  c.  ,5.  1.  iii.  c.  16).  The  Gothic  queen  had  lately 
relieved  that  thankless  island  (Var.  ix.  10,  11). 


arrived  in  Italy:  he  could  not  then  secretly  contribute  to  her  death.  "  Bat  (pays 
M.  de  Sainto  Croix)  it  is  not  beyond  i)robal)ility  tlmt  Theodora  bad  entered  into 
pome  criminal  int'igue  with  Gundelina  :  for  that  wife  of  Tbe<^)(latus  wrote  to  im- 
plore her  protection,  remindint^  her  of  the  contidcnce  which  she  and  bcr  husband 
had  always  placed  in  her  former  promises."  See  on  Am;ilasoiitha  and  the  anthora 
of  her  death  an  excellent  dissertation  of  M.  de  Sainte  Ooix  in  the  Archives  Lit> 
t^raires  publioUed  by  M.  Vandeiibourg,  No.  50,  t.  xvii.  p.  2IG.— G. 
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Belisarius  introduced  his  sliips  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the 
liarbor ;  their  boats  were  hiborioiisly  lioisted  with  ropes  and 
pulleys  to  tlie  top-uiast  head,  and  he  filled  them  Avith  archers, 
who,  from  that  superior  station,  commanded  the   ramparts 
of  tlie  city.     After  tins  easy,  though  successful,  campaign, 
the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  bands,  distributing  gold  medals  to  the  peo})le, 
on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated  the  year  of  tlie 
consulship.     He  passed  the  winter  season  in   the  palace  of 
ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  colony,  which 
once  extended  to  a  circumference  of  two  and  twenty  miles :  ""^ 
but  in  the  spring,  about  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  his  designs   was   interrupted  by  a   dangerous  revolt 
of  the  African   forces.      Carthage  was   saved  by  the   pres- 
ence of  Belisarius,   who    suddenly  landed    with  a   thousand 
guards.*     Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned 
to  the  standard  of  their   old  commander  :  and  he  marched, 
"without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  an  enemy  whom 
he    affected  to    pity  and   despise.     Eight   thousand^  rebels 
trembled  at  his   approach  ;    they  were   routed  at  the  first 
onset,  by  the  dexterity  of   their    master  ;  and  this  ignoble 
victory  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  con- 
queror had  not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a 
sedition  which  was   kindled  during  his   absence  in  his  own 
camp.^^     Disorder  and   disobedience  were  the  common  mal- 
ady of  the  times;  the  genius  to  command,  and  the  virtue  to 
obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

Although  Theodatus  descent! ed  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
Avas  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war. 
Although  he  liad  studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Tnlly, 
]>hilosophy  was  incapable  of  purifying  liis  mind  from  the 
basest  passions,  avarice,  and  fear.  He  Jiad  purchased  a 
sceptre  by  ingratitude  and  murder:  at  the  first  menace  of 
an  enemy,  he  degraded  his  own  majesty  and  that  of  a 
nation,  Avhich  already  disdained  their  unworthy  sovereign. 
Astonished  by  the   recent  example  of   Gelimer,  he  saw  him- 

«''  Thf*  fiiifiont  macrnitude  and  splendor  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syracnse  are 
delineated  by  Cicero  (in  Verrem.  aetio  li.  1,  iv.  c  52.  fn"),  Strabo  (1.  vi.  p.  "JIM,  and 
D'Orville  Simula  (tom.ii.  pp.  174-202).  The  new  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  t^hiuiik 
towards  the  island.  -  t>  ,. 

'■^  Prooopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  l.^)  po  clearly  relates  the  return  of  neli^anus 
Into  Ricilv  (p.  HC,  edit.  Hoeschelii),  that  1  ani  astonished  at  tl^e  KtranL'e  nusap- 
preh(;nsion  and  reproaches  of  a  learned  critic  (CEuvres  de  la  Mothe  le  \  ayer,  loiu. 
viii,  pp.  1C2,  163). 


*  A  hundred  Oln^re  was  no  room  on  board  for  more).    Gibbon  has  again  been 
misled  by  Coufejn'8  translation.    Lord  Mahon,  p.  157 — M. 
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self  dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  : 
the  terrors  wliich  Belisarius  inspired  were  heightened  by 
the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador ;  and 
that  bold  and  subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty, 
too  ignominious  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace. 
It  was  stipulated,  tliat  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  name  of  the  emperor  should  be  always  pro- 
cl. limed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king  ;  and  that  as  often 
as  the  statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble, 
the  divine  image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right 
liand.  Instead  of  conferring,  the  king  of  Italy  was  reduced 
to  solicit,  the  honors  of  the  senate  ;  aixl  the  consent  of  the 
emperor  was  made  indispensable  before  lie  could  execute, 
against  a  priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or 
confiscation.  The  feeble  monarch  resigned  the  possession 
of  Sicily ;  offered,  as  the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a 
crown  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and 
promised  to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign,  three 
thousand  Gothic  auxdiaries,  for  the  service  of  the  empire. 
Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions,  the  success- 
ful agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  Alban  villa, ^'^  than 
lie  was  recalled  by  the  anxiety  of  Theodatus  ;  and  the  dia- 
logue which  passed  between  the  king  and  the  ambassador 
deserves  to  be  represented  in-  its  original  simplicity.  "Are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this  treaty  ? 
I*er]iaps.  If  he  refuses,  what  consequence  will  ensue? 
War.  Will  such  a  war  be  just  or  reasonable?  Most  as- 
suredly :  every  one  should  act  according  to  his  character. 
What  is  your  meaning?  You  are  a  pJdlosojyher — Jastmian 
is  emperor  of  the  Romans  :  it  would  ill  become  the  disciple  of 
Plato  to  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  in  his  private  quarrel: 
the  successor  of  Augustus  shoidd  vindicate  his  rights^  and 
recover  by  arms  the  ancient  provinces  of  his  empire.^''  This 
reasoning  miglit  not  convince,  but  it  was  suflicient  to  alarm 
and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theodatus,  and  he  soon  de- 
scended to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a 
pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would 
resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Italians,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  m  the  innocent  pleasures  of  philoso- 
phy and  agriculture.     Both  treaties   were   intrusted  to  the 

CO  The  ancient  Alba  was  ruined  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the  same  spot 
or  at  least  in  Die  neighborhood,  successively  arose.  1.  The  villa  of  Pompey,  &c. ; 
2.  A  camp  of  the  Pnetorian  coliorls  ;  3.  The  modern  episcopal  city  of  Albanum 
or  Albauo  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4.    Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  914). 
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hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  tlie  frail  security  of  an  oath 
not  to  produce  the  second  till  tlie  first  had  been  privately 
rejected.  The  event  may  be  easily  foreseen  :  Justinian  re- 
quired and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  king.  His 
indefatigable  agent  returned  from  Constantinople  to  Raven- 
na, with  am])le  instructions ;  and  a  fair  epistle,  which 
praised  the  wisdom  and  generosit}'  of  the  royal  philosopher, 
granted  his  pension,  with  the  assurance  of  such  honors  as  a 
subject  and  a  Catholic  miglit  enjoy  ;  and  wisely  referred 
the  final  execution  of  the  treaty  to  the  presence  and  author- 
ity of  Belisarius.  But  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  two 
Roman  generals,  who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dalmatia, 
were  defeated  and  slam  by  the  Gothic  troops.  From  blind 
and  abject  despair,  Theodatus  caj^riciously  rose  to  ground- 
less and  fatal  presumption,^^  and  dared  to  receive,  with 
menace  and  contem2>t,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  ;  who 
claimed  his  promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  inviolable  privilege  of  his  own  char- 
acter. The  march  of  Belisarius  dispelled  this  visionary  pride  ; 
and  as  the  first  campaign  ®^  was  employed  in  tlie  reduction 
of  Sicily,  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procopius  to 
the  second  year  of  the  Gothic  war.^^ 

After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Palermo 
and  Syracuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  Innd- 
ed  them,  without  resistance,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Rhe- 
gium.  A  Gothic  prince,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Theodatus,  was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the  en- 
trance of  Italy;  but  he  imitated,  without  scru])le,  the  ex- 
ample of  a  sovereign  faithless  to  his  public  and  private 
duties.  The  perfidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers 
to  the  Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile 
honors  of  the  Byzantine  court. ^^  From  Rhegium  to  Naples, 
the  fleet  and  army  of  Belisarius,  almost   always  in   view  of 

«'  A  Sibylline  oracie  was  ready  to  pronounce — Africa  oapta  miinrlua  cum  nato 
peribit :  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity  (Gothic.  1  i.  c.  T').  wliich  has  been 
published  in  unknown  characters  by  Opsonirus,  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  The 
P^re  Maltret  has  promised  a  commentary  ,  but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain 
and  fruitless. 

«2  In  his  chronology,  imitated,  in  some  degrf^e.  from  Thucydides,  Procopius  be- 
gins each  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the  Gothic  war  and  his  first  <vra 
coincides  with  the  first  of  April.  5.'.5,  and  not  5:^^(1,  acconhng  to  the  annals  of  Ba- 
ronius  (Pagi,  ("rit.  toni.  ii.  p.  S'l.'),  who  is  followed  by  INluratori  and  the  editors  of 
Sigonms).  Yet,  in  some  passages,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  Pro- 
copius with  himself,  and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinug. 

<'  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  bv  Proconius  (1.  i,  c.  .'S-?'^.  !. 
il.  c.  I-.^O,  1.  iJi.  c.  1)  till  the  captivity  of  Vili^es.  With  the  aid  of  Sigoniiis  (Opp. 
torn.  i.  de  Imp.  Occident.  ).  xvii.  xvili.')  and  INluratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  v.),  I 
have  gleaned  eome  few  additional  fads. 

M  Jornandes,  de  Rebus  Gcticis,  c.  GO,  p.  702,  edit-  Grot,,  and  torn,  i.  p,  221.  Mu- 
patorl,  de  Success.  Itegn,  p.  241. 
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each  other,  advanced  near  tliree  hundred  miles  along  the 
sea-coast.  The  people  of  Bruttiiini,  Lucania,  and  Cam- 
pania, wlio  abhorred  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Goths, 
embraced  the  specious  excuse  that  their  ruined  walls  were 
incapable  of  defence  :  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for 
a  plentiful  market ;  and  curiosity  alone  interrupted  Uie 
peaceful  occupations  of  the  husbandman  or  artificer. 
Naples,  which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and  populous  capital, 
long  cherished  the  langufige  and  manners  of  a  Grecian 
colony  ;  ^^  and  the  choice  of  Virgd  had  ennobled  this  elegant 
retreat,  which  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and  study,  from 
the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious  opulence  of  Kome.*'^ 
As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  Belisa- 
rius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  disregard  a  conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms, 
to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his 
victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance 
of  the  dependent  cities.  "  When  1  treat  with  my  enemies," 
replied  the  Roman  cliief,  with  a  liaughty  smile,  "  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  counsel ;  but  I  hold  in 
one  hand  inevitable  i-uin,  and  in  the  other  peace  and  free- 
dom, such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience  of  de- 
lay urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms;  Ins  honor 
secured  their  performance:  but  Naples  was  divided  into 
two  factions ;  and  tlie  Greek  democi-acy  was  inflamed  by 
their  orators,  who,  with  much  spiiit  and  some  truth,  repre- 
sented to  the  multitude  that  the  Goths  would  punisli 
their  defection,  and  that  Belisarius  himself  must  esteem  their 
loyalty  and  valor.  Their  deliberations,  liowever,  were  not 
perfectly  free :  the  city  was  commanded  by  eight  hundred 
Barbarians,  whose  wives  and  children  were  detained  at 
Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity  ;  and  even  the  Jews, 
who  were  rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  desj)erate  en- 
thusiasm, the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much  later 
jjeriod,  the  circumference  of  Naples  ^  measured   only  two 

*5  Nero  (says  Taritus,  Amial.  xv.  35)  Neapolim  quasi  Graecam  urbem  delejrit 
Onehundred  aiwl  fifty  years  afterwanls,  in  the  time  of  Septiinius  Severus,  tie 
Hellenigmof  the  Neapolitans  is  praised  bv  Pliilostiatns  .  yivot;  EAArji^e;  Kai  olttvkoi^ 

bOei/  Ka:  Tai<;  anooSaQ  ri'iu  \6yiou  'EAArji/i/fOt  ticri  (ICOH.  1.  i.  p.  763,  edit.  Clear). 

^  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Koman  poet.*;,  by  Virgil,  Horaee, 
Silins  Italicns,  and  Statius  (CUiver.  Ital.  Ant.  1.  iv.  pp  1140,  1150).  In  an  elegant 
er)i3(lo  (Sylv.  1.  iii.  5,  pp.  94-98,  edit.  Mavkland),  Statins  undertakes  the  difficult 
task  of  (liawinjj  his  wife  from  the  pleasures  of  Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 

*>^  Tliis  moasiire  was  taken  l)y  Roger  I.,  after  tlie  <on'|uest  of  Naples  (A.  D. 
1130)  which  he  made  fclie  capital  of  his  new  kingdom  (r4ianno!:e,  Istoria  Civile 
torn.  ii.  p.  160).  TliaL  city,  the  tliird  ii\  Christian  Euiope,  is  now  at  least  twelve 
miles  in  circumference  (.IiU.  Cnesar.  Capaccii  Hist.  Neapol.  1.  i.  p.  47),  and  con- 
tains more  inhabitants  (350,000)  in  a  yiven  space  than  any  other  spot  ui  the 
known  world. 
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thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  paces ;  *^  the  forti- 
fications were  defended  by  precipices  or  the  sea;  when  the 
aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supj)ly  of  water  might  be 
drawn  from  wells  and  fountains  ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions 
was  sufficient  to  consume  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  reconciled  liimself  to  the  disgrace  of 
abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march,  before  the  win- 
ter season,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic  king.  But  his 
anx:iety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an  Isaurian, 
who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly 
reported,  that  a  passage  might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a 
iile  of  armed  soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When  the 
work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  liumane  general  risked 
the  discovery  of  hi*  secret  by  a  last  and  fruitless  admonition 
of  the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four 
hundred  Romans  entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves 
by  a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an  olive-tree,  into  the 
liouse  or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trum- 
pets, sui'prised  the  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their 
companions,  who  on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  burst  open 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime  which  is  punished  by 
social  justice  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war ;  the  Huns 
were  distinguished  by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius 
alone  appeared  in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Naples  to 
moderate  the  calamities  which  he  predicted.  "  The  gold 
and  silver,"  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "are  the  just  rewards 
of  your  valor.  But  spare  the  inhabitants ;  they  are  Chris- 
tians, they  are  suppliants,  they  are  now  your  fellow-subjects. 
]^estore  the  children  to  their  parents,  the  wives  to  their 
husbands;  and  show  them  by  your  generosity  of  what 
friends  they  have  obstinately  deprived  themselves.'*  The 
city  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  its  con- 
queror ;  °^  and  when  the  Neapolitans  returned  to*^  their  houses, 
they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  enjoyment  of  their 
hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garrison  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  ;  Apulia  and  Calabria  delivered  from 
the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  acknowledged  his  domin- 
ion ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  were  still 

68  Xofc  ceometrif^al,  bnt  cominon  pnocs  or  steiis,  f)f  22  French  inches  (D'An 
villo,  I\T(^su!-(:s  Ilin6rairos,  pp    7,  8).     The  2:'C).5  (lo  not  make  an  English  mile. 

•^^  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  Pope  Silverius  for  the  massacre.  He  repeopled 
Naples,  aTid  imported  colonies  of  African  cajjti  ves  into  Sicily,  Calabria,  aad  Apulia 
(llist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  iu  Muratori,  toni.  i.  pp.  lOti,  107). 
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shown  at  Beneventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  his- 
torian of  Belisarius.'^^ 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  ex- 
pected their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the 
inactive  and  almost  indifferent  spectator  of  their  ruin. 
Theodatus  secured  his  person  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
wliile  his  cavalry  advanced  forty  miles  on  the  Appian  way, 
and  encamped  in  the  Pomptine  marshes;  wliich,  by  a  canal 
of  nineteen  miles  in  lenjjfth,  had  been  recentlv  drained  and 
converted  into  excellent  pasturesJ^  But  the  principal 
forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Venetia, 
and  Gaul;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their  king  was  coni'ounded 
bv  the  unsuccessful  event  of  a  divination,  which  seemed  to 
presage  the  downfall  of  his  empire. ^'^  The  most  abject 
slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortu- 
nate master.  The  character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously 
scrutinized  by  a  free  and  idle  camp  of  Barbarians,  con- 
scious of  their  privilege  and  power  ;  he  was  declared  un- 
worthy of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  throne  ;  and  their 
general  Yitiges,  wliose  valor  had  been  signalized  in  the 
Illyrian  war,  was  raised  with  unanimous  aj^plause  on  the 
bucklers  of  his  companions.  On  the  first  rumor,  the  ab- 
dicated monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but 
he  was  pursued  by  private  revenge.  A  Goth,  whom  he  had 
injured  in  his  love,  overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian 
way,  and,  regardless  of  his  unmanly  cries,  slaughtered  him, 
as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the 
historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  choice  of  the  people 
is  the  best  and  purest  title  to  reign  over  them  ;  yet  such  is 
the  prejudice  of  every  age,  that  Vitiges  im])atiently  wished 
to  return  to  Ravenna,  where  lie  might  seize,  with  the  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint 
shadow  of  hereditary  riglit.  A  national  council  was  im- 
mediately held,  and  the  new  monarch  reconciled  the  impa- 
tient spirit  of  the  Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace,  which 

"lo  Beneventum  was  built  by  l~>iomede,  the  nephew  of  Meleager  (Culver,  tora 
ii.  pp.  119."),  11%).  The  Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of  savage  life  lO^'i'l.  Meta 
inorr)h.  1.  viii.).  Thirty  or  forty  lieroes  were  leagued  against  a  hog  :  th.^  brutes 
(not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady  for  the  head. 

71  The  Dccenjwviuvi  is  stra-Ttgely  confounded  by  Cluverius  (torn.  ii.  p.  1007)  with 
the  River  Ufens.  It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen  i"iles.  from  Forum  Appii 
to  Terracina,on  which  Horace  embarked  in  the  nicht.  The  l)ecennovinm,  whicb 
is  mentioned  by  Lu' an,  Dion  ('assius,  athI  Cassiodorup.  has  been  siifliciently  ru- 
ined, restorinl,  and  obliterated  (D'Anvillo.  Analyse  de  I'ltalie.  p.  185,  Sic). 

"  A  Jew  gratified  Ids  contemv)t  and  hatred  for  a'l  the  Christians,  by  enclfising 
three  bands,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Gr<;f'Us, 
and  Romans.  Of  the  first  almost  aU  were  found  dead;  almost  all  of  the  second 
were  alive  ;  of  the  third,  half  died,  and  the  rest  lost  their  bristles.  No  unsuitablo 
emblem  of  the  event. 
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the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor  rendered  wise  and  indispen- 
sable.    The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a 
victorious  enemy  ;  to  delay  till  the  next  spring  the  opera- 
tions of   offensive  war ;  to  summon  their  scattered  foi  ces ; 
to  relinquish   their  distant  possessions,  and  to   trust  even 
Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.     Leuderis,  an 
aged  warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  with  four  thousand  sol- 
diers ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which   might   have   seconded  the 
zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  oj)])Osing  the  wishes,  of  the 
Romans.      But  a  momentary  enthusiasm    of   religion   and 
patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.     They  furiously  ex- 
claimed, that  the  apostolic   throne  should  no  longer  be  ]»ro- 
faned  by  the  triumph  or  toleration    of  Arianism  ;  that  the 
tombs  of  the  Caesars  should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the 
savages   of  the  North  ;   and,  without  reflecting,  that   Italy 
must  sink  into  a   province  of  Constantinojile,  they  fondly 
hailed  the  restoration  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  asra  of 
freedom   and  prosperity.      The   deputies   of  the  yoye   and 
clergy,  of  the   senate  and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of 
Justinian  to  accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter 
the  city,  whose  gates  would  be  thrown   ojien  for  his  recep- 
tion.    As  soon  as  Belisarius  had  fortified  his  new  conquests, 
Naples  and  Cumse,  he  advanced  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
banks   of  the   Vulturnus,  contemplated   the   decayed   gran- 
deur of  Capua,  and  lialted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and 
Appian  ways.     The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant 
use  of  nine   centuries,  still  preserved  its  primaeval  beauty, 
and   not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered   m  the  large  polished 
stones,  of   which  that  solid,  though  narrow  road,  was  so 
firmly   compacted."       Belisarius,  however,    preferred    the 
Latin  way,  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  marshes, 
skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.     His  enemies  had  disappeared  : 
when  he  made  his  entrance  through   +he   Asinarian  gate, 
the    garrison    departed    without     molestation    along    the 
Flaminian   way  ;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years'  servitude, 
was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.     Leuderis 
alone,  from   a  motive  of  pride   or    discontent,  refused  to 
accompany  the  fugitives  ;  and   the   Gothic  chief,  himself  a 
trophy  of  the  victory,  was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to 
the  throne  of  the  emperor  Justinian.'^ 

"  Bercier  (Hist,  des  Grands  riirmins  d<'s  l^oniains,  torn.  i.  pp.  ?21-?r8,  440-444) 
ex.amines  the  structure  aiul  mat.-rials,  \vhile  D'Anville  (Analyse  d'ltalie,  pp.  -00- 
213)  defines  the  geographical  line.  .     ,         .^  .       *       „♦„ 

H  Of  the  fii-8t  recovery  of  Rouie.tbe  i/ear  (53C)  is  certain,  from  the  senea  of  events, 
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The  first  clays,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia, 
were    devoted  to    mutual    congratulation   and   the    public 
joy,  and  the  Catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,  without  a  rival, 
the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.     In  the 
familiar  conversation  of  a  hero,  the  Jiomans  acquired  some 
notion  of  the  virtues  which  history  ascribed  to  their  ances- 
tors ;  they  were  edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius 
for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  se- 
cured in  the  midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  trnnquillity  and 
justice.      They  applauded  the   rapid   success  of  his   arms, 
which   overran    the    adjacent   country,    as    far    as    Narni, 
Perusia,  and   Spoleto  ;  but  they  trembled,   the  senate,  the 
clergy,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  as   soon   as   they  under- 
stood that  lie  had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced, 
to  sustain  a  siege  against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic  monarchy. 
The  designs  of  Vitiges  were  executed,  during  the  winter 
season,  with  diligence  and  effect.     From  their  rustic  habi- 
tations, from  their  distant  garrisons,  the  Gotlis  assembled 
at  Ravenna  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  and  such  were 
their  numbers,  that,  after  an  army  had  been  detached  for 
the  relief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fight- 
ing men  marched  under  the  royal  standard.     According  to 
the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  tlie  Gothic  king  distributed 
arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts,  and  liberal  promises  ;  he  moved 
along  the    Flanimian  way,   declmed  the  useless   sieges  of 
Perusia   and   Spoleto,   respected   the   impregnable   rock  of 
Kami,  and  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of 
the   Milvian    bridge.      The  narrow    passage    was   fortified 
with  a  tower,   and  Belisarius  had  computed   the  value    of 
the  twenty  days  which  must   be  lost  in   the   construction 
of  another  bridge.     But   the  consternation  of  the  soldiers 
of    the  towe:-,    who    either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed 
his   hopes,  and   betrayed  his    person    into  the  most  immi- 
nent  danger.     At    the  head    of   one    thousand    horse,    the 
Jioman  general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the 
ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey  the  camp 
of  the  Barbarians;    but    while    he    believed    them    on   the 
otlier  side  of  the   Tiber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and 

rather  than  from  tlie  corrupt,  or  interpolated,  tftxt  of  Proponins.  The  mnnfh  (T.e- 
TZ-^J^i''  *l?^t^,V'f  1  by  Eva^rius  (1.  i.  v.  c.  19) ;  and  tlie  flm/  ahe  /enf/,)  mav  be 
a'lmi.te.l  on  the  slight  evidence  of  Nicephorns  Callisttis  (1.  xvii.  c.  1.".).  For  this 
accurate  chronology  we  arc  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  judgment  of  Pagi  (torn. 
II-  pp.  r)o.>,  5(>y).*  »     <=  o  \ 


*  Compare  Maltrefs  note,  iu  the  edition  of  Dindorf  ;  the  ninth  is  the  day. 
corcU'jg  to  Li8  reading.— M.  "' 


ac- 
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assaulted  by  their  numerous  squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy- 
depended  on  his  life  ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  con- 
spicuous horse,  a  bay,'^  with  a  white  face,  which  he  rode  on 
that  memorable  day.  "  Aim  at  the  bay  horse,"  was  the 
universal  cry.  Every  bow  was  bent,  every  javelin  was 
directed,  against  that  fatal  object,  and  the  command  was 
repeated  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its 
real  motive.  The  bolder  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  more 
honorable  combat  of  swords  and  spears  ;  and  the  praise  of 
an  enemy  has  graced  the  fall  of  Visandus,  the  standard- 
bearer,'^^  who  maintained  his  foremost  station,  till  he  was 
pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  jjerhaps  by  the  liand  of 
Belisarius  himself.  The  Koman  general  was  strong,  active, 
and  dexterous  ;  on  every  side  he  discharged  his  weighty 
and  mortal  strokes:  his  faithful  guards  imitated  his  valor, 
and  defended  his  person  ;  and  the  Goths,  after  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  men,  lied  before  the  arms  of  a  hero.  They  were 
rashly  pursued  to  their  camp  ;  and  the  Komans,  oppressed 
by  multitudes,  made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  the  gates  of  the  city :  the  gates  were  sliut  against 
the  fugitives ;  and  tlie  public  terror  was  increased  by  the 
report  that  Belisarius  was  slain.  Plis  countenance  was  in- 
deed disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood  ;  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost  exliausted  ;  but  his  uncon- 
querable sj^irit  still  remained  ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his 
desponding  companions  ;  aitd  their  last  desperate  charge 
was  felt  by  the  flying  Barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army,  vigor- 
ous and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the  city.  The  Fhi- 
minian  gate  was  thrown  open  to  a  real  triumpli ;  but  it  was 
not  before  Belisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  provided 
for  the  public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded,  by  liis 
wife  and  friends,  to  taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food 
and  sleep.  In  the  more  improved  state  of  the  art  of  war, 
a  general  is  seldom  required,  or  even  permitted  to  display 
the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier  ;  and  the  example  of  Beli- 
sarius may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Henry  IV., 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alexander. 

'5  A  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  color  was  styled  <f>aAio<:  by  the  Greeks,  hn'^nn  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  spadix  by  the  Romans.  '  Honesti  spadices,  says  Virgil  (Georsic. 
1.  iii.  72.  with  the  Observations  of  Martin  and  Ileyne).  InaS'^,  or•^a^ol',  signifies 
a  brancl)  of  the  palm-tree,  whose  name,  <f)oiv'i.^,  is  synonymous  to  red  (Aulus  Gel- 
liu.3,  ii.  26). 

'C  I  interpret  /3ai'Sa\apto?,  not  as  a  proper  name, but  an  office,  standard-bearer, 
from  bandum  (vexillum),  a  Barbaric  word  ndopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Paul  Diacon.  1.  i  c.  20,  p.  760.  Grot.  Nomina  Gothica,  p.  575,  Ducange,  Gloss. 
Latiu.  torn.  i.  pp.  539,  540). 
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After  tliis  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  tlieir  onomips, 
tlie  whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tiber,  and  iurnied 
the  siege  of  the  city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till  theii 
final  departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe 
coni[)ass  of  the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of  Rome 
within  a  line  of  twelve  miles  and  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  paces  ;  and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican, 
has  invariably  been  the  same  from  the  triumph  of  Aureiian 
to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes.'^ 
But  in  tlie  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within  her  walls 
w^as  crowded  with  habitations  and  inhabitants ;  and  the 
populous  suburbs,  that  stretched  along  the  ])ublic  roads, 
were  darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre. 
Adversity  swept  away  these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left 
naked  and  desolate  a  considerable  part  even  of  the  seven 
liills.  Yet  Rome  in  its  present  state  could  send  into  the 
field  about  thirty  thousand  males  of  a  military  age;"^*  and, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far 
greater  part,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be 
capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and 
religion.  The  j^rudence  of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this 
important  resource.  Ilis  soldiers  were  relieved  by  tlie  zeal 
and  diligence  of  the  people,  who  Avatched  while  they  slept, 
and  labored  while  they  reposed  :  he  acccj)ted  tlie  voluntary 
service  of  tlie  bravest  and  most  indigent  of  the  Roman  youtli: 
and  the  companies  of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in 
a  vacant  post,  the  presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
drawn  away  to  more  essential  duties.  But  his  just  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  the  veterans  who  had  fought  under  his 
banner  in  the  Persian  and  African  wars  ;  and  although  that 
gallant  band  was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  under- 
took, with  such  contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of 

"^  M.  D'Anville  has  given,  in  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Academy  for  the  year  IT.'vS 
(torn.  XXX.  pp.  198-2.3()),  a  plan  of  Konie  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  far  more  accurate 
than  that  wliich  he  had  delineated  in  17. "58  for  ];ollin's  history.  Experience  had 
improved  his  knowledge  ;  and  instead  of  Rossi's  topography,  lie  used  the  new  aiid 
excellent  map  of  NoUi.  Pliny's  old  measure  of  thirteen  must  be  reduced  to  eight 
miles.    It  is  easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hills  or  buildings.* 

7s  In  the  year  1700,  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italie,  tom.  iii.  p.  218)  reckoned  ISS.RGS 
Christian  souls,  besides  8000  or  10,UUO  Jews — without  souls?  In  the  year  17Co,  the 
numbers  exceeded  100,000. 


*  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  xi.  note  43,  and  xxxi.  67,  and  ch.  Ixxi.  "  It  is  quile 
clear,"  observes  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  ''that,  all  these  measurements  differ  (in  the 
first  and  secoiid  it  is  21,  in  llie  text  12  and  345  paces,  in  the  last  ](),  yet  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  l)isto'ian  avers  that  they  are  all  the  Fame."  The  present 
extent  12%,  nearly  agr>;es  with  the  second  statement;  of  Gibbon.  Sir  .1.  Hobhouse 
also  observes  that  the  walls  were  enlarged  by  Constajitine  :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  circuit  has  been  much  changed.    lUust.  of  Ch.  lliirold,  p.  l&O. — M. 
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twelve  miles,  ngainst  an  amiy  of  one  liuncTrecl  and  fifty 
tliousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  Helisa- 
rius  constructed  or  restored,  the  materials  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture may  be  discerned  ;  "'^  and  the  whole  fortiiication  was 
completed,  exce])t  in  a  chasm  still  extant  between  the  Pin- 
cian  and  Flaminian  gates,  which  the  prejudices  of  the  Goths 
and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard  of  St.  Peter  the 
apostle.^^ 

The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  an- 
gles ;  a  ditch,  broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
part ;  and  the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted 
by  military  engines ;  the  balista,  a  powerful  cross-bow, 
which  darted  short  but  massy  arrows;  the  onagri^  or 
Avild  asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of  a  sling*,  threw 
stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size.^^  A  cham  was  drawn 
across  the  Tiber;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made 
impervious,  and  the  mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian  ^^  was 
converted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  uses'  of  a  citadel.  That 
A^enerable  structure,  which  contained  the  ashes  of  tlie  Anto- 
nines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from  a  quadrangu.lar  basis  : 
it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Pares,  and  decorat- 
ed by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes;  and  the  lover  of  the 
arts  musl  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  or 
Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofty  ])edestals,  and  hurled 
into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.^^  To  eacli  of 
his  lieutenants  Belisarius  asigned  the  defence  of  a  gate,  with 
the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  respective 

79  Tlie  accurate  eye  of  Narditii  (Roma  Autica,  1.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  31)  could  distinguish 
the  tuniultuarie  opeiedi  Belisario. 

"J  The  fissare  andleaniiii^  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  whicli  Procopius  ob- 
Berved  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  13),  is  visible  to  the  present  hour  (.Donat.  Koma  Vetus,  1.  i.  c. 
17,  pp.  5:3, 54). 

81  Lipsius  (0pp.  torn.  iii.  Poliorcet.  1.  iii.)  was  icruorant  of  this  clear  and  con- 
spicuous passage  of  Trocopius  (Goilt.  ).  i.  c.  21).  The  engine  was  named  ovayooi 
tlie  wi7d  ass,  a  calcitnindo  (Jlen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Lingtm^  Gr.pc.  torn.  ii.  pp.  lo»0, 
];U1,  tom.  iii.  p.  877).  I  have  seen  an  ingeniou.**  mcxlel.  contrived  and  executed  by- 
General  Melville,  which  imitates  or  sur[)asses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

*-  The  (l€^scription  of  this  mausoleum.  <>r  mole,  in  Procopius  (.1.  i.  c.  2r^,  is  1h© 
first  and  bes;.  The  height  above  the  walls  o-xeSoi' ti  es  Aidou  i3oAi7»/.  On  Noili's 
great  plan,  tlie  sides  measure  260  English  feet.* 

*' Praxiteles  excelled  in  F.auns.  and  that  of  Athens  was  hJs  own  nrasterpiece. 
Rome  now  contains  about  thirty  of  the  same  character.  Wlien  the  diich  of  St. 
Aiigelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII.,  the  worlunen  found  the  sleeping  Faun 
of  tlie  Barberini  palace  ;  but  a  leg.  a  thiglu  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken 
from  that  beautiful  statue  (Winkelnuui,  Hist,  de  I'Art,  tom.  ii.  pp.  52,  53,  tcm.iii. 
p.  265). 


♦  Donatus  and  Nardini  suppose  that  Hadrian's  tomb  was  fortified  br  Honorins; 
it  was  united  to  the  wall  by  men  of  old  (jraAaioi  dir^ptoTroi.  Procop.  in  loc).  Gib- 
bon hts  mistaken  the  breadth  for  the  height  abftve  the  walls.  Hobhouse,  lUusu 
of  Childj  Harold,  p.  302 — M. 
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posts,  and  trust  tlieir  general  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The 
formidable  host  of  the  Goths  was  insufficient  to  embrace  the 
ample  measure  of  the  city  ;  of  the  fourteeif  gates,  seven  only 
Avere  invested  from  the  Fricnestine  to  the  Flaminian  way  ; 
and  Vitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which 
Avas  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  On  the  Tuscan  side 
of  the  river,  a  seventh  encampment  was  formed  in  tlie  lield 
or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  important  purpose  of  com- 
manding the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  they  a])proached  with  devotion  the  adjacent  clmrch  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  the  threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  was  re- 
spected during  the  siege  by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  the  ages 
of  victory,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant  con- 
quest, the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  nnbarring,  in 
solemn  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.^'*  Domestic 
war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superfluous,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  relig- 
ion. But  the  brazen  tem])le  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in 
the  forum  ;  of  a  size  sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of 
the  god,  five  cubits  in  height,  of  a  human  form,  but  Avith 
two  faces  directed  to  the  east  and  west.  The  double  gates 
were  likewise  of  brass  ;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them 
on  their  rusty  hinges  revealed  the  scandalous  secret  that 
some  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  superstition  of  their 
ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to  pro- 
vide all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  in- 
vented. Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling- 
ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The  largest 'trees  of  the  forest 
supplied  the  timbers  of  four  brittering-rams  :  their  heads 
were  armed  with  iron  ;  they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and 
each  of  them  was  worked  by  the  labor  of  fifty  men.  The 
lofty  wooden  turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed 
a  S])acious  platfoi-m  of  the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a  general  attack  was  made 
from  tlie  Prrenestine  gate  to  the  Vatican  :  seven  Gothic 
columns,  with  their  military  engines,  advanced  to  the  as- 
sault ;  and  the  Romans,  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened 
with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful  assurances  of  their 
commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approaclied  the  ditch, 
Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow  ;  and  such  was  his 

84  Proropius  lias  pivon  the  best  description  of  Ihe  temple  of  Janus,  a  national 
deity  of  Latiinn  ^Ileyne,  Hlxcnrs.  V.  U(l  1.  \ii.  /Kneid).  It  was  once  a  pate  in  the 
pri'v.itivft  citv  of  Komnlng  and  NniTia  (Nardini.  pp.  1.'5,  25G,  329).  Virgil  has  do- 
Scribed  .ha  ancient  rito  like  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian. 
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strengtli  and  dexterity,  that  lie  transfixed  the    foremost  of 
the  Barbarian  leaders. 

A  shout  of  apjjlause  and  victory  was  reechoed  along  the 
wall.  lie  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was  followed 
with  the  same  success  and  the  same  acclamation.  The  Ro- 
man general  then  gave  the  word,  that  the  archers  should 
aim  at  the  teams  of  oxen  ;  they  were  instantl}-  covered  with 
mortal  wounds  ;  the  towers  which  they  drew  remained  use- 
less and  immovable,  and  a  single  moment  disconcerted  the 
laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  After  this  dis- 
appointment, Vitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned  to  continue, 
the  assault  of  the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the  at- 
tention of  his  adversary,  Avhile  his  principal  forces  more 
strenuously  attacked  the  Pra^nestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre 
of  Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other. 
Near  the  former,  the  double  walls  of  the  Vivarium  ^^  were 
low  or  broken  ;  the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  feebly 
guarded :  the  vigor  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope 
of  victory  and  sjioil  ;  and  if  a  single  post  had  given  way, 
the  Romans,  and  Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This 
perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious  in  the  life  of  Belisarius. 
Amidst  tumult  and  dismay,  the  whole  plan  of  the  attack 
and  defence  was  distinctly  present  to  his  mind  ;  he  observed 
the  changes  of  each  instant,  weighed  every  possible  advan- 
tage, transported  his  person  to  the  scenes  of  danger,  and 
communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders.  Tl.e 
contest  was  fiercely  maintained  from  the  morning  to  the 
evening;  the  Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides;  and  each 
Roman  might  boast  that  he  had  vanquished  thirty  Barba- 
rians, if  the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty  thousand 
Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  chiefs,  per- 
ished in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the  multitude  of  the 
wounded  was  equafto  that  of  the  slain.  When  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a  jave- 
lin to  fall  without  effect ;  and  as  they  retired,  the  pojnilace 
of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impu- 
nity, the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly 
sallied  from  the  gates  ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his 
name  and  victory,  the  liostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced 
to  ashes.     Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths, 

85  Vivarium  wns  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  eiicIoFed  tor  wild  beasts  (Procopius, 
Goth.  I.  i.  c.  23).  The  spot  irf  still  visible  iu  Kardini  (.1.  iv.  c.  2,  pp.  15y,  160),  and 
Nolli's  great  plan  of  Konic. 
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that,  from  tliis  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated  into  a 
tedious  and  indolent  blockade  ;  and  they  were  incessantly 
liarassed  by  the  Roman  general,  who,  in  frequent  skirmishes, 
destroyed  above  five  thousand  of  their  bravest  troops. 
Tiieir  cavalry  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow  ;  their 
archers  served  on  foot;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapa- 
ble of  contending  with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances  and 
arrows,  at  a  distance,  or  at  hand,  Avere  alike  formidable. 
The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius  embraced  the  favorable 
opportunities  ;  and  as  he  chose  the  ground  and  the  moment, 
as  lie  pressed  the  charge  or  sounded  the  retreat,^^  the  squad- 
rons which  he  detached  were  seldom  unsuccessful.  These 
partial  advantages  diffused  an  impatient  ardor  among  the 
soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a 
siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers  of  a  general  engagement. 
Each  plebeian  conceived  himself  to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infan- 
try, who,  since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected  from 
the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honors  of  the  Ro- 
man legion."  Belisarius  praised  the  s])irit  of  his  troops,  con- 
demned their  presumption,  yielded  to  their  clamors,  and 
])i-cpared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  possibility  of  which 
lie  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In  the  quarter  of  the 
Vatican,  tlie  Romans  prevailed;  and  if  the  irreparable  mo- 
ments had  not  been  wasted  in  the  ])illage  of  the  camp,  they 
might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the 
rear  of  the  Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
Belisarius  advanced  from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates. 
But  his  army,  four  thousand  soldiers  ])erhaps,  was  lost  in  a 
spacious  plain  ;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed  by 
fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the  bi'oken  ranks 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were 
unskilled  to  conquer;  they  died:  the  retreat  (a  hasty  re- 
treat) was  covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the 
victors  started  back  with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect 
of  an  armed  rampart.  The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  un- 
sullied by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths 
was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  designs  than  the  repentance 
and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had   determined  to 
sustain  a  siege,  his   assiduous   care  provided  Rome  against 

8'iFor  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  T-insius.deMilitiii  Ro- 
maiia  (Opp.  torn.  iii.  1.  iv.  Dialog,  x.  pp.  125-129).  A  niode  of  disiinj^uishing  the 
charge  hy  the  liorse-tnnnpot  of  8olid  brass,  and  the  retreat  l)y  the  footMrnmpc*  of 
leather  ai\d  lijjht  wood,  was  recommended  by  Procopius,  and  adopted  by  Belisarius 
(GotU.  1.  ii.  c.  2o), 
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the  danger  of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gotliic  arms. 
An  extraordinary  sup])l y  of  corn  Avas  imported  from  Sicily : 
the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept 
for  the  use  of  the  city;  and  tlie  rights  of  ])rivate  })ro})erty 
were   infringed  by  the  strong  plea  of  the  public  safety.     It 
might  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the 
aqueducts  :  and  the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first 
inconvenience,   which  was   speedily   removed  by  mooring 
large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill-stones  in  the  current  of  the  river. 
The  stream  was  soon  embarrassed  by  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  polluted  with  dead  bodies;  yet  so  effectual  were  the 
precautions  of  the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  still  continued  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and  drink 
to  the  inhabitants  :  the  more  distant  quarters  were  supplied 
from   domestic  wells  ;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support, 
without   impatience,  the  privation   of  her  public  baths.     A 
large  portion  of  Rome,  from  the  Pr^enestine   gate  to   the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the  Goths ;  their 
excursions  were  restrained  by  the   activity  of  the  Moorish 
troops  :  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian, 
and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for  the  in- 
troduction of  corn  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  sought  a  refuge  in  Cam])ania  or  Sicily.     Anxious 
to  relieve  himself  from  a  useless  and  devouring  multitude, 
Belisarius  issued  his   peremptory  orders   for  the  instant  de- 
parture of  the  women,  the  children,  and  slaves;  required  his 
soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attendants,  and  re- 
gulated their  allowance  that  one  moiety  should  be  given  in 
provisions,  and  tlie  other  in  money.     His  foresight  was  jus- 
tified by  the  increase  of  the  public  distress,  as  soon  as  the 
Goths  had  occupied  tw^o  important  posts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome.     By  the  loss  of  the   port,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the  country  on 
the  right  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  best  communication  with  the 
sea ;  and    he    reflected,  with    grief    and   anger,  that    three 
hundred  men,  could  he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might 
liave  defended  its  impregnable  Avorks.     Seven  miles  from 
the  capital,  between  the  Appian    and  the  Latin  ways,  two 
]irinci])al  aqueducts  crossing,  and  again  ci'ossing  each  other, 
enclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty  arches  a  fortified  space," 

87  Proropius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  e.  .3)  has  forgot  to  name  tliese  aqueducts;  nor  can  such 
adoiMe  intersection,  at  sucli  a  distaTice  from  Rome,  be  clearlv  ascertained  from 
tlie  writinjijs  of  Frontinus.Fabretti,  and  Escliinard.  de  Aquisand  de  A<;r'i  Komano, 
or  from  the  'ocal  m-ips  of  I.ameti  and  Cimjolani.  Seven  or  eij2:ht  miles  from  the 
city  (.")()  stadia),  on  the  roail  to  Albano,  tietween  the  T.atin  and  .Appian  ways,  I  dis- 
cern the  remains  of  an  a  lucduct  (probablv  the  Septimiau),  a  series  (^630  paces)  of 
arches  twenty-live  feet  high  {v4jr;kio  «s  dyar). 
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"U'liere  Vitiges  established  a  camp  of  seven  thousand  Goths 
to  interce|)t  the  convoys  of  Sicily  and  Cani})ania.     The  gran- 
aries of  Koine  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  coun- 
try had  been  wasted  with  fii-e  and  sword  ;  sucli  scanty  sup- 
plies as  niiglit  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty  excursions  were  the 
i-eward  of  valor,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth  :  the  forage  of 
the  horses,  and  tlie  bread  of  the  soldiers,  never  failed  :  but 
in  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to 
the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,^^  and  contagious 
disorders.     Belisarius   saw  and  pitied   their   sufferings  ;  but 
he  liad  foreseen,  and  he  watched  tlie   decay  of  tlieir  loyalty, 
and    the     progress    of    their     discontent.      Adversity    had 
awakened   tlie  Romans  from   the  dreams  of  grandeur   and 
freedom,  and  tauglit  tlieni  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was 
of  small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  m  hether  the  mime 
of  their  master  was  derived  from   the  Gothic  or  tlie  Latin 
language.     The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to  their  just 
complaints,  but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or 
ca})ituhition  ;  repressed  their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle; 
amused  them  with   the  pros])ect   of  sure  and  sj)eedy  relief ; 
and  secured  himself  and  the  city  from  the  (fleets  of  their  de- 
spair or  treachery.     Twice  in   each  month  he  changed  the 
station  of  the  officers  to  whom   the  custody  of  the  gates  was 
committed  :  the  various  ])recautions  of  patrols,  watchwords, 
lights,  and  music,    were  repeatedly   employed  to    disco\er 
whatever  passed  on   the  ram])arts  ;  out-guards  were  posted 
beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  tiusty  vigilance  of  dogs. sup]  lied 
the  more  doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind.     A  letter  was  inter- 
cepted, which   assured  *the  king  of  the  Goths  that  the  Asi- 
narian    gate,   adjoining  to  the  Lateran    church,  should  be 
secretly  o])ened  to  his  trooj)s.     On  the  proof  or  suspicion  of 
treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  and  tlie  pope  Syl- 
verius  was  summoned   to  attend  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  Pincian  palace. ^^    Tie 
ecclesiastics,  who  followed  their  bishop,  were  detained  in  tlie 
first  or  second  apartment,®^  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to 

'''"  Tliey  made  pansages  (-iAXii/TaO  of  mule's  flesh  ;  unwliolesome,  if  fhe  aiiimalB 
had  died  of  the  Dlaeue.  Otlierwise,  ihe  famous  Bologna  sauBages  are  eaid  lo  be 
ina<te  of  ass  flesh  (Voyages  de  Lahat,  torn.  ii.  p.  21J<\ 

8"  The  name  of  the  palace,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all  derived 
from  ihe  senator  Pineius.  Some  recent  vestiges  of  lemples  and  ohurclu  b  nre  row 
smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  Minims  of  the  Trinita  del  Monte  (Kaidini,  1.  iv.  c. 
7.  p  in;.  Fschinard,  np.  200,  210.  the  old  plan  of  Buffalino.  and  the  great  plan  of 
NoUil.  Belisarius  had  lixed  his  station  between  the  Pmcian  and  Salarian  gates 
(Procop.  Coth.  l.i.  c.  ^fi). 

'^'' From  the  mention  of  the  primum  et  secundum  velum,  it  should  seem  that 
Bellsariu'*.  even  in  a  siege,  renresented  the  emperor,  and  maiutaiued  the  proild 
ceiemonlal  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 
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the  ])resence  of  Belisarius.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and 
Cartlia2:e  was  modestly  seated  at  tlio  feet  of  Antonuia,  who 
reclined  on  a  stately  couch  :  the  general  was  silent,  but  the 
voice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  liis 
imjierious  wife.  Accused  by  credible  witnesses,  and  the 
evidence  of  liis  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  witliout  delay,  for  a  distant 
exile  in  the  East.*  At  the  emperor's  command,  the  clergy 
of  Home  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop  ;  and  after 
a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon 
Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by  a  bi*ibe  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently 
the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  'was  imputed  to  Belisarius:  but  the 
liero  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife;  Antonina  served  the 
passions  of  the  empress ;  and  Theodora  lavished  her 
treasures,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^^ 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his 
victory,  his  danger,  and  his  resolution.  "According  to  your 
commands,  we  liave  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goths,  and 
reduced  to  your  obedience  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city 
of  Rome,  but  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more 
disgraceful  than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto 
we  have  successfully  fought  against  the  multitudes  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail.  Victory 
is  the  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  reputation  of  kings  and 
genei-als  depends  on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  their  designs. 
Permit  me  to  speak  with  freedom  :  if  you  wish  that  we 
should  live,  send  us  subsistence  ;  if  you  desire  that  we  should 
conquer,  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men.  The  Romans  have 
received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers:  but  in  our  present 
distress,  they  will  be  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or 
we  shall  be  oppressed  by  ^Ae^>  treachery  and  hatred.  For 
myself,  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  cervice  :  it  is  yours  to 
reflect  whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your  reign."  Perhaps  that  reign 
would  have  been  equally  prosperous  if  the  peaceful  master 

81  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procopius  (Goth.  L  i.  c.  25)  is  a  dry  and  rehictaiit 
witness.  The  n.,rratives  of  Liberatus  (Brevianuip,  c.  22)  and  Anaslasius  (de  Vit. 
Pont.  p.  .'^9)  are  characteristic,  but  passionate.  Hear  the  execrations  of  Cardinal 
Baronius  (  A.  D.  53G,  No.  123,  A.  D.  538,  Nos.  4-20) ;  portentum,  facinus  onuii  ex- 
ecratione  dignum. 


*  Le  Beau,  as  a  good  Catholic,  makes  the  Pope  the  victim  of  a  da"k  intrigue. 
Lord  Malion  (p.  225),  with  whom  I  concur,  sums  up  against  him.— M. 
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of  the  East  had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and 
Italy :  but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some 
efforts  (tliey  were  feeble  and  languid)  to  support  and  rescue 
his  victoi'ious  general.     A  reenforcement  of  sixteen  hundred 
Sclavonians  and  Pluns  was  led  by  Martin  and  Valerian  ;  and  as 
they  had  reposed  during  the  winter  season  in  the  harbors  of 
Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage  ;  and  they  distinguished  their 
valor  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers.     About  tlie  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed   at  Terracina  with 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops :  he 
cautiously  proceeded  along  the  Ap])ian  way,  and  this  convoy 
entered  Rome  through  the  gate  Capena,^'^  while  Belisarius, 
on  the  other  side,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Goths  by  a 
vicrorous  and  successful  skirmish.     These  seasonable  aids, 
the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexterously  managed 
by  the  Roman  general,  revived  the  courage,  or  at  least  the 
liopes,  of  the  soldiers  and  people.     The  historian  Procopius 
Avas  despatched  with  an  important  commission  to  collect  the 
troops   and   provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,   or 
Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  was 
soon  followed  by  Antonina  herself,®^   who  boldly  traversed 
the  ])osts   of  the   enemy,  and  returned  with   the   Oi'iental 
succors  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged   city. 
A  fleet  of  three  thousand  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay 
of  !N'a])les,  and  afterwards  at  Ostia.     Above  two  thousand 
horse,  of  whom  a  part  were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum, 
and,  after  the  junction  of  five  liundred  soldiers  of  Campania, 
and  a  train  of  Avagons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they  directed 
their  niarch  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome.     The  forces  that  arrived  by  land  and   sea 
were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.     Antonina  convened 
a  council  of  war:  it   was  resolved  to   surmount,  with   sails 
and   oars,  the   adverse  stream  of  the  river;  and  the  Goths 
were  apprehensive  of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the 
negotiation  to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily  listened.     They 
creflulously  believed  that  they  saw  no  more   than   the   van- 
guard of  a  fleet  and  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian 
Sea   and  the   plains   of   Campania;   and   the   illusion   was 

92  Tlie  old  Canena  wns  removpd  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  modem  gate  of  St. 
Relinstiaii  CS'-e  Nolli's  plan).  That  niemnrnble  spot  has  been  conse'^raled  by  tho 
Eperian  jjrove,  the  nieniory  of  Numa,  triumphal  arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Scipio^,  Metelli,  &c. 

"^'^  The  expression  of  Procopius  lias  an  invidious  cast — Tvxtw  tv  rov  na'iaAov?  rrjy 
a-</>l<ri  ^'jfjL^ricroixivriv  KapadoKelv  (Goth.  1.  ii-  c.  4).     Yet  he  is  speaking  of  a  woman. 
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supported  by  the  haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general, 
-vvlieu  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Viticces.  After 
a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
tliey  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  tliey  were  disposed 
to  renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily.  "  Tlie  emperor  is  not 
less  generous,"  replied  liis  lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile  ; 
"in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess,  he  ])re- 
sents  you  with  an  ancient  province  of  theem])ire:  lie  resio;ns 
to  the  Goths  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  island."  Belisanus 
rejected  with  equal  firmness  and  contem])t  the  offer  of  a 
tribute  ;  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  their 
fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself ;  and  consented, 
Avith  seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from 
the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of  sprinij.  Prudence 
might  not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  ho'stages  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  the  conscious  superiority  of  tlie  Roman 
chief  was  expressed  in  the  distribution  of  his  troops.  As 
soon  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths  to  evacuate 
Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumcellae,  their  place  was  instantly 
supplied  ;  the  garrisons  of  Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia  were 
reenforced,  and  the  seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  were 
gradually  encompassed  with  the  calamities  of  a  siege.  The 
prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not 
without  effect ;  and  he  obtained  one  thousand  Thracians 
and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria  against  her 
Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the  Sanguinary,^"* 
the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two  thousand 
chosen  horse,  first  to  Alba,  on  the  Fucine  Lake,  and  after- 
wards to  the  frontiers  of  Picenum,  on  the  Hadriatic  Sea. 
"In  that  province,"  said  Belisarius,  "the  Goths  liave  de- 
posited their  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  the 
suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce  : 
let  them  feel  your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions. 
Spare  the  Italians  ;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain 
hostile  in  your  rear ;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  for  an 
equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable," 
lie  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that  whilst  we  are  toiling  to  the 
destruction  of  the  drones,  our  more  fortunate  brethren  should 
rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled 
for  the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege 
of  Rome.     If  any  credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  spectator, 

^  Aiiastasius  (p.  40^  lias  preserved  this  epitliet  of  Sanguinarius,  which  iniyht 
do  houor  to  a  tiger. 
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one-third'tit  least  of  their  enonnons  }iost  was  dcstroved,  in 
frequent  and  bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  bad  fame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air 
might  already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and 
j)opulation  ;  and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence  were 
aggravated  by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly 
disposition  of  the  country.  While  Vitiges  struggled  with 
liis  fortune,  while  he  liesitated  between  sliame  and  ruin,  his 
retreat  was  hastened  by  domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the 
Ooths  was  informed  by  trembling  messengers,  that  John  the 
iDanguinary  sjiread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the  Apennine 
to  the  Iladriatic ;  that  the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable 
captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the  fortifications  of 
Kimini ;  and  that  this  formidable  chief  had  defeated  his 
uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and  seduced,  by  secret  corre- 
spondence, the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of 
Amalasontha.  Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges  made  a  last 
effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A  secret 
passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts;  two 
(•itizens  of  the  Vatican  v/ere  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate 
the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate ;  an  attack  was  meditated 
on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  a  place  which  was  not 
fortified  with  towers  ;  and  the  Barbarians  advanced,  with 
ton^hes  and  scaling-ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian 
gate.  But  every  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  intrepid 
\igilance  of  Belisarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the 
most  perilous  moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their 
companions;  and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and 
subsistence,  clamorously  urged  their  departure  before  the 
truce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  should  again 
be  united.  One  year  and  nine  days  after  the  commencement 
of  the  siege,  an  army,  so  lately  strong  and  triumphant,  burnt 
their  tents,  and  tumultuously  repassed  the  Milvian  bridge. 
They  repassed  not  with  impunity :  their  thronging  multitudes, 
oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong  into 
the  Tiber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  Roman  general,  sallying  from  the  Pincian  gate, 
inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound  on  their  retreat. 
The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding  host  was  heavily 
dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way ;  from  whence  the 
Barbarians  wei-e  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate,  lest  they 
should  encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded  the 
high  road  to  Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was 
tliis  flying  army,  that  Vitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men  for 
Vol.  III.— 34 
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the  defence  of  the  cities  which  lie  was  most  soh'citous  to 
preserve,  and  det.u-licd  his  nephew  Uraias,  Avith  an  adequate 
force,  for  the  chastisement  of  rebellious  ]\Jilan.  At  the  head 
of  his  principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-tliree 
miles  distant  from  the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart, 
and  a  shadow  ditch,  were  maintained  by  the  skill  and  valor 
of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the  danger  and  fatigue 
of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a  theatre  less 
illustrious,  the  military  virtues  of  his  great  commander. 
The  towers  and  batterino;-eno-iues  of  the  Barbarians  were 
rendered  useless;  their  attacks  were  repulsed;  and  the 
tedious  blockade,  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last 
extremity  of  liungei*,  afforded  time  for  the  union  and  march 
of  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet,  which  had  surprised  Ancona, 
sailed  along  the  coast  oi  the  Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  tlie 
besieged  city.  The  eunuch  Parses  landed  in  Picenum  with 
two  thousand  ITeruli  and  five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops 
of  the  East.  The  rock  of  the  Apennine  was  forced ;  ten 
thousand  veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself;  and  a  new  army, 
whose  encampment  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  <r(7:)/;ea?'tY? 
to  advance  along  the  Flami»ian  way.  Overwhelmed  witli 
astonishment  and  des])air,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Rimini,  their  tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders,  and 
Vitiges,  who  gave  or  followed  the  example  of  flight,  never 
halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  within  the  walls  and  morasses 
of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any 
mutual  support,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced. 
The  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  party  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  his  army,  gradually  i-ecruited  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid 
conquest,  if  their  invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened 
bv  the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end  of  the 
siege,  an  act  of  blood,  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the 
fair  fame  of  Belisarius.  Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled 
from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine, 
the  military  governor  of  Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a 
church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid  Avith  gold  and  precious 
stones.  As  soon  as  the  jniblio  dniijor  had  subsided,  Pre- 
sidius complained  of  the  loss  and  injury:  his  complaint 
was  heard,  but  the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by* 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the 
delay,  Presidius  boldly  arrested  the  generaFs  horse  as  he 
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passed  through  the  forum  ;  and,  with  tlie  s])Irit  of  a  citizen, 
demanded  tiie  common  benefit  of  the  Roman  laws.  .The 
lionor  of  Belisarius  was  engaged;  he  summoned  a  council ; 
claimed  the  obedience  of  liis  subordinate  officer;  and  was 
provoked,  by  an  insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  pres- 
ence of  his  guards.  Constantine,  viewing  their  entrance  as 
tJie  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  on  the  gen- 
eral, wlio  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and  was  protected  by 
his  friends ;  while  the  desperate  assassin  Avas  disarmed, 
dragged  into  a  neighboring  chamber,  and  executed,  or  rather 
murdered,  by  tlie  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of 
Belisarius.^^  In  tliis  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  Con- 
stantine was  no  longer  remembered,  the  despair  and  death  of 
tliat  valiant  officer  were  secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of 
Antonina;  and  each  of  his  colleagues,  conscious  of  the  same 
rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate.  The  fear  of  a 
common  enemy  suspended  the  effects  of  their  envy  and  dis- 
content; but  in  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory,  they 
instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Kome 
and  Africa.  From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and 
the  administration  of  the  private  revenue,  ISTarses  the  eunuch 
was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  a  hero,  who  afterwards  equalled  the  merit  and  glory  of 
Belisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the  operations  of  the 
Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief  of  Rimini 
was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who 
exhorted  Xarses  to  assume  an  independent  and  separate 
command.  The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined 
his  obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception, 
"  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,"  re- 
served some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the  discreet  favorite, 
who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the  sacred  and  familiar 
conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise  of  this  doubt- 
ful right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the  opinions 
of  Belisarius ;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the 
siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in  the  night,  and 
inarched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the  ^milian  province. 
The  fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the  ITeruli  were  attached 
10  the  person  of  Narses  ;  ^'^  ten  thousand  Romans  and   con- 

55  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  8)  with  candor 
or  caution;  in  tlie  Anecdo'es  (c.  7)  with  malevolence  or  freedom  ;  but  Marcel- 
linus,  or  rather  his  continnator  (in  ("hroii.),  casts  a  shade  of  i)remedi  aled  assassi- 
iKition  over  the  death  of  Coiistantiue.  He  had  ijcrfonned  good  service  at  Kome 
and  Spoh'to  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7,  14) ;  but  Alemaiinus  confounds  him  with  a 
Constantianus  comes  stabuli. 

w  XJiey  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure  ;  Bold  their  captives  and  cattle  to 
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federates  Avere  persuaded  to  marcli  under  ]\h  banners ; 
every  malecontent  embi-aced  tlie  fair  o])])oi-tunity  of  re- 
venging liis  private  or  imaginary  wrongs  ;  and  tlie  remain- 
ing troops  of  Belisarius  were  divided  and  dis])ersed  from 
the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Iladriatie.  His 
skill  and  perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle  ;  Urbino 
was  taken,  the  sieges  of  Ftesulae,  Orvieto,  and  Anximmn, 
were  undertaken  and  vigorously  prosecuted  ;  and  the  eunuch 
Narses  was  at  length  recalled  to  the  domestic  cares  of  the 
palace.  All  dissensions  were  healed,  and  all  opposition  was 
subdued,  by  the  temperate  authority  of  the  Roman  general, 
to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  ;  and 
Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  forces  of 
the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated  by  one 
soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the  Goths  were  per- 
mitted to  breathe;  an  important  season  was  lost,  Milan  was 
destroyed,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy  were  afiiicted 
bv  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured 
them,  by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join 
in  the  lioly  enterprise  against  the  Arians.  The  Goths,  as 
their  wants  Avere  more  urgent,  employed  a  more  effectual 
mode  of  persuasion,  and  vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands 
and  money,  to  purchase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  neuti*al- 
ity,  of  a  light  and  perfidious  nation.'-^^  But  the  arms  of  Beli- 
sarius, and  the  revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  per- 
suaded to  succor  their  distress  by  an  indirect  and  seasonable 
aid.  Witliout  expecting  the  consent  of  their  sovereign,  ten 
thousand  Burgundians,  his  recent  subjects,  descended  from 
the  Alps,  and  joined  the  troops  which  Yitiges  had  sent  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
capital  of  Liguria  was  reduced  by  famine  ;  but  no  capitula- 
tion could  be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
Roman  garrison.  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had 
seduced  his  countrymen  to  rebellion  ^^  and  ruin,  escaped  to 

the  Goths;  and  swore  never  to  figlitapainst  them.  Prooopins  introihicesa  cnr:ou8 
digression  on  the  manners  and  adventures  of  tliis  wandering  nation,  a  p  irt  of 
whom  linally  emigrated  to  Thule  or  Scandinavia  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15)- 

-■'  Tins  mitional  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  CiOlli.  1-  il.  o.  2."))  otToiids  tlie-^Jirrif 
La  Mothe  io  Vayer  (torn.  viii.  pp.  163-165),  who  criticizes,  as  if  he  had  not  read,  the 
Greek  historian 

"*  Baronius  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  Catholic  bishops— qni  nesub 
heretico  principe  (iegaiit  omnem  lapidem  movent— a  useful  (amit)n  '!''••  more 
rational  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  v.  p.  54)  hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and 
blaiues  at  least  the  imprudence  of  Datius. 
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the  luxury  and  honors  of  the  Byzantine  court  ;  ^^  but  the 
clergy,  ]">erha])s  the  Arian  clergy,  were  slaughtered  at  the 
foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Three  hundred  thousand  males  were  reported  to  be 
slain  ;^"^^  the  female  sex,  and  the  more  precious  s])oil,  was 
resigned  to  the  Burgundiaiis  ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least 
the  walls,  of  Milan,  Avere  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  Avere  revenged  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and  ojndence,  in 
the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants;  and  Belisarius  sympathized  .alone  in  the  fate  of  his 
deserted  and  devoted  friends.  Encouraged  by  this  success- 
ful inroad,  Theodebert  himself,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  in- 
vaded the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Barbarians.^*^^  The  king,  and  some  chosen  follow- 
ers, were  mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances  ; 
the  infantry,  without  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a 
shield,  a  sword,  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in 
tlieir  hands,  became  a  deadly  and  unerring  Aveapon.  Italy 
trembled  at  the  march  of  the  Franks  ;  and  both  the  Gothic 
prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike  ignorant  of  their  de- 
signs, solicited,  Avith  hope  and  terror,  the  friendship  of  these 
dangerous  allies.  Till  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Po  on  the  bridge  of  Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  dissem- 
bled his  intentions,  Avhich  he  at  length  declared,  by  assault- 
ing, almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  cam.ps  of  the 
Romans  and  Goths.  Jnstead  of  uniting  their  arms,  they 
fled  Avith  equal  precipitation  ;  and  the  fertile,  though  deso- 
late provinces  of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  Avere  abandoned  to  a 
licentious  host  of  Barbarians,  Avhose  rage  Avas  not  mitigated 
by  any  thoughts  of  settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the 
cities  Avhich  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  constructed  of 
marble,    is    particularly    enumerated ;    and    the    deaths   of 

'^'  Pt.  DaHtis  wnsmore  puccpssful  ajc^inst  devils  than  a^rninst  Barharians-  He 
travelled  with  a  immerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Corinth  a  large  house  (Baro- 
iiius,  A.  D.  TyZii,  No.  80,  A.  D.  WO,  No.  20). 

'"^  Mi'0(a'5f?  TTi'roi'Ta  (f'ouipare  Procopin?,  Gotli.  1.  ii.  c.  7,  21>-  Yet  such  pop- 
ulation is  inoredibV,  :  and  the  sprond  or  tliird  rityof  Italv  *  need  not  re'dne  if  we 
onlv  de<"imate  the  numbers  of  tlie  present  text.  Both  Milnn  and  Genoa  revived 
in  less  than  thirty  years  (Paul  Diaeon.  de  fJestis  T.ancrol>ar<1.  1.  ii.  c.  .'W't. 

^"'Besides  Proi-opius,  perhans  too  Bomnn.  spe  thoThroniclesof  ^Tarius  and  Mar- 
relliiuis.  .TorTiandes  ni  Surress.  Bej.'n.  in  Mnratori,  torn.  i.  p.  24P.  and  Gre'/ory  of 
ToMr<  '1  iii.  o.  .'^2.  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  Historians  of  France).  Greprorv  supposep  a 
def<'at  of  Belisarius.  who,  in  Aimoin  (de  Gestis  Franc.  1,  ii.  c.  23,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  59) 
is  slain  by  the  Franks. 


*  Proropius  says  distinctly  that  Milan  was  the  second  city  of  the  West. 
"Wndch  rlid  Giblfon  suppose  oouhl  compete  with  it,  liaveiuia  or  Naples  ?  In  tho 
next  page  Lc  calls  ii  the  sccoiiU.— M. 
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thousands,  according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear 
to  have  excited  less  horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices 
of  women  and  childi-en,  which  were  performed  with  im- 
punity in  the  camp  of  the  most  Christian  king.  If  it  were 
not  a  melanchoh^  truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  suf- 
ferings must  be  the  lot  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  history 
might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  avIio,  in  the 
midst  of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced 
to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  dis- 
tempered cattle.  The  dysentery  swept  away  one-third  of 
their  army  ;  and  the  clamors  of  'his  subjects,*  who  Avere  im- 
patient to  pass  the  Alpsi  disposed  Thcodebeit  to  listen  with 
respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The  memory 
of  this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare  was  jierpetuated 
on  the  medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing 
his  sword,  assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks. 
The  Merovingian  prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the 
emperor;  he  affected  to  pity  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a  fcederal  union  was  forti- 
fied by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending  f re  ni  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  His  plans  of 
conquest  were  boundless,  and  ];erhaps  chimerical.  The  king 
of  Austrasia  threatened  to  chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  :  ^^^  he  was  overthrown  and 
slain  ^^^  by  a  wild  bull,^*^^  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic  or  Ger- 
man forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  liis  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final 
reduction  of  Ital}^  In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the  general  was 
nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had 
not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his  guaids,  who  lost,  in  that 
pious  office,  the  use  of  his  hand.  The  Goths  of  Osimo,* 
four  thousand  warriors,  with  those  of  Fassulre  and  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  were  among  the  last  who  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  their  gallant   resistance,  which   almost  tired 

i"2  Agathlas,  1,  i.  pp.  14,  15.  Could  heliave  se<Uiced  or  subdued  the  Gepidae  or 
Lombards  of  Panuonia,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that  he  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  Thrace. 

105 'j'he  king  pointed  his  spear — the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his  head— he  ex- 
pired the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias  ;  but  the  original  historians  of 
France  (torn.  ii.  pp.  202,  40?..  558,  667)  impute  his  death  to  a  fever. 

J'>*  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names — the  aurochs, 
urus,  bisons,  bubalus,  bonasus,  bulfaio.&c.  (Buffon.  Hist.  Nat.  torn,  xi.  and  Sup- 
plement, torn.  iii.  v\.),  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  sixth  century  a  large  wild  species 
of  horned  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  great  forests  of  the  Vosges  in  Lorraine,  and  the 
Aixiennes  (Greg.  Turon.  torn.  ii.  1.  x.  c.  10,  p.  369). 


*  Auximum,  p.  175.— M. 
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tho  patience,  deserved  the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His 
prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe  conduct  which  they 
a.sl<.ed,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna;  but  they  saved, 
by  an  honorable  capitulation,  one  moiety  at  lenst  uf  their 
wealth,  with  the  free  alternative  of  retiring  peaceably  to 
their  estates,  or  enlisting  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Per- 
sian wars.  The  multitudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Vitiges  far  surpassed  the  number  of  the  Roman 
troops  ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  deliance,  nor  the  extreme 
danger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could  tempt  the  Gothic 
king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These  fortifica- 
tions were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art  or 
violence  ;  and  wlien  Belisarius  invested  the  capital,  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
general;  and  his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the 
})ractice  of  poisoning  the  waters,^^^  and  secretly  firing  the 
granaries  ^"^^  of  a  besieged  city.^^^  While  he  pressed  the 
blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning 
to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory.  By  this  disgraceful 
and  precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure 
were  divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left 
with  the  regal  title  to  the  successor  of  Theodoric.  Tlie  am- 
bassadors were  eager  to  accomplish  their  salutary  commis- 
sion ;  the  captive  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  un- 
expected offer  of  a  crown ;  honor  was  less  prevalent  among 
the  Goths,  than  tlie  want  and  appetite  of  food;  and  the 
Roman  chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
professed  implicit  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  em- 
peror.    If  Belisarius  had  possessed   only  the   courage  of  a 

''>5  In  the  siege  of  Auximum.  he  first  labored  to  demolish  an  old  aqueduct,  and 
then  cast  into  the  strea)n,  1,  dead  bodies;  2,  mischievous  lierbs  ;  and  3,  quick- 
lime, wliich  is  named  (says  Procopius,  1.  ii.  c.  27)  Tiraro?  by  the  ancients;  by  the 
moderns  aa-/3eo-To?.  Yet  both  words  are  used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Diosco- 
rides,  and  Ivacian  (Hen.Steph.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Gra^e.  tom.  iii.  p.  748). 

ioc,  '|'')jQ  Goths  suspected  MathahuiTitha  ;is  an  accomplice  in  the  mischief,  which 
perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  li^litning. 

I'J'  Jnct-'ict  philosot)hy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  imply  nonsense 
and  contradiction.  Grotiiis  liimself  is  lost  in  an  idle  distinction  between  the  jus 
natura?  and  the  jns'jentium,  belween  [)oison  and  infection.  He  balances  in  one 
scale  tlu;  passages  of  Homer  (Odyss  A.  25!),  &c.)  and  Florus  (1.  ii.  c.  20.  No.  7,  vilt.); 
and  in  tlie  other,  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanias,  1.  x.c.  o7)and  BelisMiius.  See 
his  great  work  Do  ,Ture  Belli  et  Piicis  (1.  iii.  c.  4,  s.  15,  10,  17,  and  in  Barbeyrac's 
version,  tom.  ii  p.  257,  &c.).  Yet  1  can  understand  the  benefit  and  validity  of  an 
agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain  from  certain  modes  of  hostility. 
See  the  Amphictyonic  oath  in  iEscliines,  de  falsa  Legatione. 
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soldier,  the  laurel  would  have  been  snatched  from  Iiia  hand 
by  timid  and  envious  coiuibcls  ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment, 
lie  resohed,  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sus- 
tain alone  tlie  danger  and  merit  ol  generous  disobedience. 
Each  of  his  officers  gave  a  written  o])inion,  that  the  siege  of 
Kavenna  was  impracticable  and  ho])eless ;  the  general  then 
rejected  tiie  treaty  of  ])artition,  and  declared  his  own  reso- 
lution of  leading  V^itiges  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian. 
Tiie  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dismay;  this  peremptory 
refusal  deprived  them  of  the  only  signature  which  they  could 
trust,  and  filled  their  minds  wnth  a  just  apprehension,  that  a 
sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the  full  extent  of  their  de- 
plorable state.  They  compared  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill-fated  king ;  and  the 
comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary  project,  to  which 
Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce. Partition  would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would 
disgrace  the  honor,  of  the  nation  ;  but  they  offered  their  arms, 
their  treasures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  if  Belisa- 
rius would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  accept  the 
choice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have 
tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  liis  prudence  must 
have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  his 
3'ational  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  honorable 
station  of  a  Roman  general.  Even  the  patience  and  seem- 
ing satisfaction  with  which  he  entertained  a  proposal  of 
treason,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  interpretation. 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  liis  own 
rectitude  ;  he  entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it 
might  lead  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Goths  ;  and 
his  dexterous  policy  persuaded  tliem  that*  he  was  disposed 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a 
promise  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly 
abliorred.  Tlie  day  of  tlie  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  sti})u- 
lated  by  the  Gothic  ambassadors  :  a  fleet,  laden  with  pro- 
visions, sailed  as  a  welcome  guest  into  the  deepest  recess  of 
the  harbor:  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  fancied  king  of 
Italy;  and  Belisarius,  without  meeting  an  enemy,  triumpli- 
antly  marched  through  tlie  streets  of  an  impregnable  city.^^ 

'*''' Ravenna  was  tnkeri,  not  In  the  year  540,  hut  in  the  latter  end  of  539;  and 
Papi  (torn.  ii.  p.  5W))  is  rectilied  by  IVIuratori  (Annali  ditalia.  torn.  v.  p.  62),  who 
proves  from  an  original  act  on  papvrns  (Antiqnit.  Italiae  Medii  JF.\i,  tom.  ii.  dis- 
sert, xxxii.  pp.  909-1007),  MafTei  (I'-toria  Diplomat,  pp.  l.'i.'i-inm.  thnt  hefore  the 
tliinl  of  rianuary,  540,  peace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored  between  Ka- 
venna and  Faeiiza. 
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The  Romans  were  astonished  by  their  success  ;  the  mnlti- 
tudes  of  tall  and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded  by  tlie 
image  of  tlieir  own  patience;  and  the  niascidine  females 
spitting  m  the  faces  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  most  bit- 
terly reproached  them  for  betraying  their  dominion  and 
freedom  to  these  pygmies  of  the  suutn,  contemptible  in  their 
numbers,  diminutne  in  their  stature.  Before  the  Goths 
could  recover  from  the  first  sur})rii5e,  and  claim  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  liis 
power  in  Itavenna,  beyond  the  djinger  of  rei)entance  and 
revolt. 

Vitiges,  who  perhaps  liad  attempted  to  escape,  was  honor- 
ably guarded  in  his  palace  ;  ^»  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  youth 
was  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor;  the  remainder 
of  the  people  was  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in 
the  southern  provinces  ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was  invited 
to  rei)lenish  the  depopulated  city.  Tlie  submission  of  the 
capital  was  imitated  in  tlie  towns  and  villages  of  Italy, 
which  had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  the  indej)endent  Goths,  who  remained  in  arms 
at  Pavia  and  Verona,  were  ambitious  only  to  become  the 
subjects  of  Belisarius.  But  Ids  inflexible  loyalty  rejected, 
except  as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance ;  and  he  was  not  offended  by  the  reproach  of  their 
deputies,  that  he  ratlier  chose  to  be  a  slave  than  a  king. 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  ^liis- 
pered,  Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  "The 
remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of  his  ])res- 
ence  :  a  gracious  sovereign  was  im])atient  to  reward  his  ser- 
vices, and  to  consult  his  wisdom  ;  and  he  alone  was  capable 
of  defendino-  the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of 
Persia."  j^elisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  acce])ted  the 
excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trojdiies  ;  and 
proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  re- 
moval from  the  government  of  Italy  ^vas  not  less  unjust 
than  it  might  have  been  indiscreet.  The  emperor  recei^•ed 
with  honorable  courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble 
consort;  and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the 
Athanasian  faith,  lie  obtained,  witli    a  rich    inheritance   of 

^^  He  was  seized  by  .Tolin  the  Sanpninary,  bnt  an  oath  or  paorament  was 
pledged  for  his  safety  in  the  Basilica  Julii  (Hist- Miscell.  1.  xvii.  in  Muratori.loni. 
i.  p.  107).  Anastasiu!^  (in  \'it.  Pont.  p.  40)  pives  a  dark  but  probal)]e  arconrt. 
Montfaucon  is  quoted  by  Mascou  (Hi.^t.  of  the  Germans,  xii.  21)  foravoti\  e  fhield 
represetiting  the  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Landi 
at  Itome. 
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land  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician.^^*^  Every 
spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and  stature  of 
the  young  Barbarians:  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
tlirone,  and  promised  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of 
their  benefactor.  Justinian  deposited  in  the  Byzantine 
palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  monarch.  A  flattering 
senate  was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent 
spectacle;  but  it  was  enviously  secluded  from  the  public 
view  :  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced,  without  a 
murmur,  perhaps  without  a  sigli,  the  well-earned  honors  of 
a  second  triumph.  His  glory  was  indeed  exalted  above  all 
external  j^oraj) :  and  the  faint  and  hollow  praises  of  tlie 
court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  servile  age,  by  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  country.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  Constantinople,  Belisarius  at- 
tracted and  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the  people.  His  lofty 
stature  and  majestic  countenance  fulfilled  their  expectations 
of  a  hero  ;  the  meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  embold- 
ened by  his  gentle  and  gracious  demeanor;  and  the  martial 
train  which  attended  his  footsteps  left  his  person  more  ac- 
cessible than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Several  thousand  horse- 
men, matchless  for  beauty  and  valor,  were  maintained  in 
the  service,  and  at  the  private  expense,  of  the  general."^ 
Their  prowess  was  always  conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or 
in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  and  both  parties  confessed  that  in 
the  siege  of  Rome,  tlie  guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone  van- 
quished the  Barbarian  host.  Their  numbers  were  contin- 
ually augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the 
enemy;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domestic  fol- 
lowers. By  the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the 
love  of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
l)eople.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved  with  medi- 
cines and  money ;  and  still  more  efficaciously,  by  the  heal- 
ing visits  and  smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss  of  a 
weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly  repaired,  and  each  deed 
of  valor  w^as  rewarded  b}'  the  rich  and  honorable  gifts  of  a 
bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious  by 

"'^  Vitiges  liveil  two  years  at  Constniitinople,  and  imperatorls  in  affectd  cmi- 
vicfiis  (or  coMJuncttis)  rebus  excessit  Iniinanis.  His  widow,  i\fnfltasnenfn,  tlie  wife 
S,tul  mother  ot"  the  patricians,  tlie  elde-- and  younger  Gernianus,  united  the  streams 
of  Aniiiin  and  Amali  blood  (fJoriiandes,  c.  (50,  p.  221,  in  INIuratori,  tom.  i-). 

11'  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  I.  Aiuioin.  a  French  monk  of  the  xith  century, 
■who  had  obtained,  and  has  disfigured,  some  authentic  information  of  Belisarius, 
mentions,  in  his  name,  12,000  puf.ri,  or  slaves— quos  propriis  alimusstipeiidiis— be- 
Bi<i'>s  is,ooo  soldiers  (Historians  of  France,  toiu.  iii.  L)e  Geslis  Frauc.  1.  ii,  c.  6, 
p.  4b). 
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the  judgment  of  13elisavius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  luis- 
bandmen  by  the  peace  and  plenty  wliieh  tliey  enjoyed  under 
the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Iiislead  of  being  injured,  the 
country  was  enriched  by  the  niarcli  of  the  Roman  armies  ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  cam]),  that  not  an 
apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be 
traced  in  the  fields  of  corn.  Belisarius  was  chaste  and 
sober.  In  the  license  of  a  military  life,  none  could  boast 
tluit  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated  with  wine:  the  most 
beautiful  captives  of  Gothic  or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to 
his  embraces  ;  but  he  turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and 
the  husband  of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating 
the  laws  of  conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian 
of  his  exploits  has  observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of  war, 
he  was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  Avithout  fear,  slow 
or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  that  in 
the  deepest  distress  he  was  animated  by  real  or  apparent 
hope,  but  that  he  was  modest  and  humble  in  the  most  pros- 
perous fortune.  By  these  virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  military  art.  Victory,  by  sea  and 
land,  attended  his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the 
adjacent  islands  ;  led  away  captives  the  successors  of  Gen- 
seric  and  Theodoric;  filled  Constantinople  with  the  spoils  of 
their  j^alaces ;  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  recovered  half 
the  provinces  of  the  Western  empire.  In  his  fame  and 
merit,  m  wealth  and  power,  he  remained  without  a  rival,  the 
first  of  the  Roman  subjects;  the  voice  of  envy  could  only 
magnify  his  dangerous  importance ;  and  the  emperor  might 
ap])laud  his  own  discerning  spirit,  which  had  discovered 
and  raised  the  genius  of  Belisarius. 

It  w^as  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave 
should  be  placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror 
of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  Procopius,  in  liis  Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that  ser- 
vile and  ungrateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may  cast 
away  the  libel,  but  the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his 
memory;  and  he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame,  and 
even  the  virtue,  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust  and 
cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved  an  appella- 
tion which  may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  histo- 
rian. The  mother  of  Antonina  "^  was  a  theatrical  prostitute, 
aud  both  her  father  and  grandfather  exercised,  at  Thessa« 

"2  The  dili2:enoenf  Alemannns  could  arid  but  little  to  the  four  first  and  most 
cnrious  chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.    Of  these  strange  Anecdotes,  a  part  may  be  true 
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lonic.a  and  Constantinople,  the  vile,  though  lucrative,  profes- 
sion of  cliarioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  tlieir  fortune 
she  became  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the 
favorite  of  the  empress  Theodora  :  these  loose  and  ambi- 
tious females  had  been  connected  by  similar  ])lea8ures;  they 
were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at  length  recon- 
ciled by  the  partnersliip  of  guilt.  Before  her  mariiage  with 
Belisarius,  Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers  : 
Photius,  the  son  of  her  former  nu]>tials,  was  of  an  age  to 
distinguish  himself  at  the  siege  of  Na})les ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  autumn  of  her  age  and  beauty"^  that  she  indulged  a 
scandalous  attachment  to  a  Tliracian  youth.  Theodosius 
had  been  educated  in  the  Eunomian  heresy ;  the  African 
voyage  was  consecrated  by  the  ba])tism  and  auspicious  name 
of  the  first  soldier  who  embarked  ;  and  the  proselyte  was 
adopted  into  the  family  of  his  spiritual  parents,^^^  Belisarius 
and  Antonina.  Before  they  touched  the  sliores  of  Africa, 
this  holy  kindred  degenerated  into  sensual  love:  and  as 
Antonina  soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  cau- 
tion, the  Roman  general  was  alone  ignorant  of  his  own  dis- 
honor. During  their  residence  at  Carthrge,  lie  surprised  the 
two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  chamber,  solitary,  warm,  and 
almost  naked.  Anger  Hashed  from  his  eyes.  "With  the 
help  of  this  young  man,"  said  the  unblushing  Antonina,  "I 
Avas  secreting  our  most  j.recious  effects  from  the  knowledge 
of  Justinian."  The  youth  resumed  his  garments,  and  the 
pious  husband  consented  to  disljelieve  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses.  From  this  pleasing  and  peihaps  voluntary  de- 
lusion, Belisarius  was  awakened  at  Syracuse,  by  the  officious 
information  of  Macedonia  ;  and  that  female  attendant,  after 
requiring  an  oath  for  her  security,  produced  two  chamber- 
lains, who,  like  herself,  had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of 
Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia  saved  Theodosius  from 
the  justice  of  an  injured  husband,  who  had  signified  to  not 
of  his  guards  the  order  of  his  death,  but  the  tears  of  Anto- 
nina, and  her  artful  seductions,  assured  the  credulous  liero  of 

because  pmbrxble — and  a  part  tnie,  because  improbable.  Procopius  must  bavo 
knciv'i  tli<!  fornicr.  ami  the  latter  he  could  .scarcely  ii  V'  iif.* 

ii:i  l^rocopiiis  intimates  (Anecdot.  c.  4)  that,  when  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy 
(A.  D.  M3).  Antonina  w;is  sixty  vearsof  aere.  A  forced,  1  ut  irore  polite  construc- 
tion, which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when  he  was  writinfr  (A.  D.  £5U)  would 
1)0  comp;itible  with  the  manhood  of  riiotius  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  M))  in  r?,C). 

"^  Compare  the  Vandalic  War  (1.  i.  c.  ]'2)  with  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i.)  and  Ale- 
mannus  (p.  2,  3).  This  mode  of  baptismal  adoption  was  revived  by  Leo  the  philoBO- 
pUer. 


*  The  nxilice  of  court  scandal  is  proverbially  ivventive  ;  and  of  such  scandal 
the  "  Anecdota  "  may  be  an  embellit^heil  retoru.— M. 
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her  innocence  :  and  he  stooped,  against  his  faith  and  judg- 
ment, to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  liis  wife.  The 
revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  imj)hicable  and  bloody  :  the 
unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two  witnesses,  were  secretly 
arrested  by  the  minister  of  her  cruelty  ;  their  tongues  were 
cut  out,  their  bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their 
remains  were  cast  into  the  Sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash  though 
judicious  saying  of  Constantine,  "  I  would  sooner  have  pun- 
ished the  adulteress  than  the  boy,"  was  deeply  remembered 
by  Antonina ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  des])air  had 
armed  that  officer  against  his  general,  her  sanguinary  advice 
decided  and  hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indignation 
of  Photius  Avas  not  forgiven  by  his  mother  ;  the  exile  of  her 
son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover ;  and  Theodosius  con- 
descended to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  of 
the  conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his 
household,  and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and 
war,^^^  the  favorite  youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  after  their  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina,  at  least, 
continued  ardent  and  unabated.  But  fear,  devotion,  and 
lassitude  perhaps,  ins])ired  Theodosius  Avith  more  serious 
thoughts.  He  dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and 
the  indiscreet  fondness  of  the  wife  of  Belisarius;  escaped 
from  her  embraces,  and  retiring  to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head 
and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life.  The 
despair  of  the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
cused by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Slie  Avept,  she  tore  her 
hair,  she  filled  tlie  palace  with  her  cries  ;  "  she  had  lost  tlie 
dearest  of  friends,  a  tender,  a  faithful,  a  laborious  friend  !  " 
But  her  Avarni  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Beli- 
sarius, Avere  insufficient  to  draAV  the  holy  monk  from  the  soli- 
tude of  Ephesus.  It  Avas  not  till  the  general  moved  forward 
for  the  Persian  Avar,  that  Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to 
return  to  Constantino])le ;  and  the  short  interval  before  the 
departure  of  Antonina  herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love 
and  pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of 
female  nature,  from  which  he  receives  no  real  injury:  but 
contemptible  is  the  husband  Avho  feels,  and  yet  endures,  his 

^•'  In  November,  537,  Photins  arrested  the  pope  (Liberat.  Brev.  c.  22.  Pagi, 
tcm.  ii.  p.  562).  About  the  end  of  5.'W,  Belisarius  sent  Theodosius — t6i/  t  ;  oiKia  t^i 
aij-o\  .•(/•eaTcoTa— on  ail  importaut  and  lucrative  coinmiaaontoKavenna  (Goth.  1.  ii. 
c.  18). 
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own  infamy  in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  pnrsued  her  son 
with  iini)l:icable  hatred  ;  and  tlie  gallant  Photins  ^^^  was  ex- 
posed to  her  seci'et  persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Enraged  by  his  own  wrongs,  and  by  tlie  dishonor 
of  his  blood,  he  cast  away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of 
nature,  and  revealed  to  Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman 
who  had  violated  all  the  duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife. 
From  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  Roman  general, 
his  former  credulity  appears  to  have  been  sincere :  he  em- 
braced the  knees  of  the  son  of  Antonina,  adjured  him  to 
remember  his  obligations  rather  than  his  birth,  and  con- 
firmed at  the  altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge  and  mutual 
defence.  The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  ab- 
sence ;  and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  fiom 
the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and  transient 
emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threatened  her  lii'e. 
Photius  was  more  resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to 
pardon  ;  he  fiew  to  Ephesus  ;  extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch 
of  his  mother  the  full  confession  of  her  guilt ;  arrested  Tlieo- 
dosius  and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Ajios- 
tie,  and  concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only 
delayed,  m  a 'secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  Cilicia.  Such 
a  daring  outrage  against  public  justice  could  not  pass  with 
impunity  ;  and  the  cause  of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the 
empress,  whose  favor  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  servi- 
ces of  the  disgrace  of  a  praefect,  and  the  exile  and  mui'der 
of  a  pope.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius  was  re- 
called ;  he  complied,  as  usual,  with  the  Imperial  mandate. 
Tlis  mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion  :  his  obedience, 
however  adverse  to  the  dictates  of  honor,  was  consonant  to 
the  wishes  of  his  heart ;  and  wlien  he  embraced  his  wife,  at 
the  command,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  e?n]n-ess, 
the  tender  husband  was  disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  for- 
given. The  bounty  of  Theodora  reserved  for  lier  compan- 
ion a  more  ]n-ecions  favor.  "I  have  found,"  she  said,  "my 
dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value  ;  it  lias  not 
yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal  eye  ;  but  the  siglit  and  tlie 
possession  of  this  jewel  are  destined  for  my  friend."  *  As 
soon    as    the    curiosity  and  impatiencci  of  Antonina  were 

■"'■' Thpoplmiiea  (riironoeraph.  p,  ?04)   r-tylos  liim    PJinfiviif:.  tl>e  son-in-law  of 
Belisarius  ;  and  be  is  copied  by  tlie  Historia  INlisoella  and  Anastasius. 


*  Tbis  nnd  mnoh  of  tbe  private  srand;il  m  tbe  •*  Anerdota  "  is  liable  to  serions 
donbt.  Wbo  roporto<l  all  tbeee  private  conversations,  and  bow  did  tbey  reach  the 
i}ars  of  Procopius  ?— M. 
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kindled,  the  door  of  a  bed-chamber  was  thrown  open,  and 
she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of  the  eunuchs  had 
discovered  in  his  secret  prison.  Her  silent  wonder  burst 
into  passionate  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  she 
named  Theodora  her  queen,  lier  benefactress,  and  her  savior. 
The  monk  of  Ephcsus  was  nourished  m  the  palace  with 
luxury  and  ambition  ;  but  instead  of  assuming,  as  he  aa  as 
p)-omised,  the  command  of  the  Komaii  armies,  Theodosiiis 
expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of  an  amorous  interview.*  The 
The 'grief  of  Antonina  could  only  be  assuaged  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  son.  A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly 
constitution,  was  punished,  without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor 
and  a  slave:  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that 
Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scouige  and  the  rack,t 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Beli- 
sarius.  After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina, 
while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress,  was  buried  in 
her  subterraneous  ])risons,  which  admitted  not  the  distinc- 
tion of  night  and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to  the  most  vener- 
able sanctuaries  of  Constantinople,  the-  churches  of  St. 
Sophia  and  of  the  Virgin  :  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of 
religion  as  of  pity  ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the 
clamors  of  the  clergy  and  jcople,  was  twice  dragged  from 
the  altar  to  the  dungeon.  His  third  attempt  was  more  suc- 
cessful. At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  prophet  Zachariah, 
or  some  mortal  friend,  indicated  the  means  of  escape:  lie 
eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached  the 
holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  embraced  the  profession  of  a 
monk;. and  the  abbot  Photius  was  employed,  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate  the  churches  of 
Egypt.  The  son  of  Antonina  sufiered  all  that  an  enemy 
can  inflict:  her  patient  husband  imposed  on  himself  the 
more  exquisite  misery  of  violating  his  promise  and  deserting 
his  friend. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent 
against  the  Persians  :  he  saved  the  East,  but  he  offended 
Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  empei-or  himself.  The  malady 
of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumor  of  his  death  ;  and 

*  This  is  a  strange  miprepresentation— he  died  of  a  dysentery  ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  it  was  immediately  after  this  scene.     Antonina  proposed  to  i  aise  him  to 

the  generalship   of  the   army — akXa.  T19    TrpoTepi70-ao-a  61x77    voaio  ai^ovra.    i)vatiTt(y.a<; 

e^  avOpuiTTixiw  avToi'  a(f)aviiei.  Frooop.  Anecd.  p.  14.  The  sudden  change  from  1J:e 
abstemious  diet  of  a  monk  to  the  luxury  of  the  court  is  a  much  moro  probable 
cause  of  his  death.— M. 

t  The  expression  of  Procopius  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  mean  this  kind  of  lor- 
turs — <t>uiTi.ov  &e  ai/c'tr/aoi?  re  aAAoi?  avdpixTTohjjt^eai  nepijiaX  oixra,  Kai  ^dyacre  lajo.  T« 
Tw?  voiJ.uii'  (leg.  w/xwi')  <cac  Toy  vwtov  TroAAas-  Ibid.  — M. 
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the  Roman  genera],  on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event, 
spoke  tile  free  hmguage  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  col- 
leagUi-^;  Biizes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost 
his  rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution  of  the 
empress  :  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by 
the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  who  might  wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin, 
the  partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was  colored 
by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be  re- 
trieved by  the  single  presen'je  of  its  conqueror.  BuX  no 
sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  a  liostile 
commission  was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasui'es  and 
criminate  his  actions  ;  tlie  guards  and  veterans,  Avho  fol- 
lowed his  private  banner,  w^ere  distributed  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  army,  and  even  tlie  eunuchs  presumed  to  cast  lots  for 
the  partition  of  his  martial  domestics.  When  he  passed  with 
a  small  and  sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
no})le,  his  forlorn  appearance  excited  the  amazement  and 
compassion  of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  received 
him  with  cold  ingratitude  ;  the  servile  crowd,  with  insolence 
and  contempt;  and  in  the  evening  he  retired  with  tiembling 
steps  to  his  deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or 
real,  had  confined  Antonina  to  her  apartment ;  and  she 
walked  disdainfully  silent  in  the  adjacent  ])ortico,  while 
Belisarius  tlirew  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an 
agony  of  grief  and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  often 
braved  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  Long  after  sunset  a  mes- 
senger was  announced  from  the  empress  :  he  opened,  with 
anxious  curiosity,  the  letter  which  contained  the  senten(;eof 
his  fate.  "  Yon  cannot  be  ignorant  how  much  you  have  de- 
served my  displeasure,  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  services 
of  xVntonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have  granted 
your  life,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of  your  trea.sures, 
which  might  be  justly  forfeited  to  the  state.  Let  your  grati- 
tude, where  it  is  due,  be  displayed  not  in  words,  but  in  your 
future  behavior."  I  know  not  how  to  believe  or  to  relate 
the  trans])orts  with  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  received 
this  ignominious  pai'don.  He  fell  prostrate  before  his  wife, 
he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  savior,  and  he  devoutly  promised  to 
live  the  grateful  and  submissive  slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
levied  on  tlie  fortunes  of  Belisarius  ;  and  with  the  office  of 
count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables,  lie  accepted  the  con- 
duct of  the  Italian  war.     At  his  departure  from  Constanti- 
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nople,  his  friends,  and  even  the  public,  were  persuaded  that 
as  soon  as  he  regained  liis  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his 
dissimulation,  and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  perhaj^s  the 
emperor  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  just  revenge  of 
a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived  ;  and  the  un- 
conquerable patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear  either 
helow  or  above  the  character  of  a  man.^^^ 

1"  TheJ  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives,  in  a  few  decent  words, 
the  substance  of  the  Anecdotes  ;  Belisariusde  Orienteevocatus,  inoffensam  peri- 
culumque  incurreus  grave,  et  invidia)  subjaceiis  rursus  remittitur  in  Italiam  (p. 

64). 

Vol,  IIL— 35 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

STATE    OF    THE  BARBARIC  "WORLD. ESTABLISHMENT    OF  THE 

LOMBARDS    ON    THE    DANUBE. TRIBES    AND    INROADS    OF 

THE    SCLAVONIANS. ORIGIN,  EMPIRE,  AND  EMBASSIES    OF 

THE    TURKS. THE    FLIGHT    OF    THE  AVARS. CHOSROillS  I. 

OR  NUSHIRVAN,  KING  OF  PERSIA. HIS  PROSPEROUS  REIGN 

AND  WARS  WITH    THE  ROMANS. THE  COLCHIAN  OR  LAZIG 

WAR. THE  ETHIOPIANS. 

Our  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the  common 
faculties  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius,  or  vir- 
tue, either  in  active  or  speculative  life,  are  measured,  not  so 
much  by  their  real  elevation,  as  by  the  height  to  which  tliey 
ascend  above  the  level  of  their  age  or  country ;  and  the  same 
stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  v^ould  pass  unnoticed, 
must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pygmies.  Leonidas, 
and  his  three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at 
Thermopylae ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and 
the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  insured,  this  memorable 
sacrifice ;  and  each  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than 
admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself  and  eight  thousand 
of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.^  The  great 
Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had  defeated 
in  battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fifteen 
hundred  cities  from  the  Lake  Maeotis  to  the  Ked  Sea  :  '-^  but 
the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before  his  eagles  ;  the  nations  were 
oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions 
which  he  commanded,  had  been  formed  by  the  habits  of  con- 
quest and  the  discipline  of  ages.  In  this  view,  the  character 
of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of 
the  ancient  republics.  Ilis  imperfections  flowed  from  the 
contagion  of  the  times  ;  his  virtues  wava  his  own,  the  free 

^  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  road  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  104,  I'M,  pp.  550 
615).  The  conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Deniaratus  at  Tliermopyhr  is  one  of  the 
most  inlerestinjj;  and  niornl  scenes  in  history.  It  w:is  the  torture  of  the  joyul  Spar- 
tan to  behold,  with  aMguisli  and  remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 

2  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  '27).  Few  men  have  more 
exquisitely  tasted  of  ^lory  and  disgrace  ;  nor  could  Juvenal  (.'-atir.  x.)  jtroduce  a 
more  striking  example  oi  the  vicissitudes  cf  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes. 
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gift  of  nature  or  reflection  ;  he  raised  liimselE  without  a 
master  or  a  rival ;  and  so  inadequate  were  the  arms  com- 
mitted to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was  derived  from 
the  pride  and  presumption  of  his  adversaries.  Under  his 
command,  the  subjects  of  Justinian  often  deserved  to  be 
called  Romans  :  but  the  unwarlike  appellation  of  Greeks 
was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths; 
who  affected  to  blush,  that  they  must  dispute  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians,  pantomimes,  and  pirates.* 
Tlie  climate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial 
than  tli:<t  of  Europe  to  military  spirit:  those  populous  coun- 
tries were  enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  and  superstition  ; 
and  the  monks  were  more  expensive  and  more  numerous 
than  the  soldiers  of  the  East.  The  regular  force  of  tlie  em- 
pire had  once  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  men  :  it  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it 
may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  sea  and  land;  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  soldier  was  unpaid ;  his 
poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  of  rapine 
and  indolence  ;  and  the  tardy  payments  were  detained  and 
intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those  agents  Avho  usurp,  without 
courage  or  danger,  the  emoluments  of  war.  Public  and 
private  distress  recruited  the  armies  of  the  state ;  but  in  the 
field,  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  their  num- 
bers were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national  spirit  was 
sup])lied  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disorderly  service  of 
Barl  arian  mercenaries.  Even  military  honor,  which  has 
often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  almost 
totally  extinct.  The  generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times,  labored  only  to  prevent  the 
success,  or  to  sully  the  reputation  of  their  colleagues,  and 
they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit  sometimes 
provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even  guilt,  would  obtain  the 
indulgence,  of  a  gracious  emperor.**  In  such  an  age,  the  tri- 
umphs of  Belisarius  and  afterwards  of  J^arses,  shine  with 
incomparable  lustre;  but  they  are  encompassed  with  the  dark- 

'  FpatKOVs     ♦     •     •     •     (^  uiu  TO.  npovepa  ovSeva    «?  'IraXiav    fiKOvra    (l6ov,  ore   fxri 
Tpayoj^ouc,    »:al   vavTa<;  AwTrofiura?.      This    last    epithet    of    PrOCOpiuS    18    tOO     liobly 

traiislat(;(l  by  pirates  ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word  ;  strippers  of  garments, 
either  for  injury  or  insult  (Demosthenes  contra  Cor.on.  in  Reiske,  Orator.  Graec. 
toni.  ii.  ]).  V2CA). 

*  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Gothic  War  :  the  writer  of  the  Anec- 
dotes cannot  aggravate  these  abuses. 
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est  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity.  While  the  lieutenant 
of  Justinian  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
the  emperor,^  tmiid,  tJiough  ambitious,  balanced  the  forces 
of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  divisions  by  flattery  and 
falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberality  the  re- 
petition of  injuries.^  The  keys  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Ra- 
venna, were  presented  to  their  conqueror,  while  Antioch  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  Justinian  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  Constantinople. 

Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial 
to  the  state,  since  they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of 
the  Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  guarded 
by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter.  For  tiie  defence  of  Italy, 
the  Goths  evacuated  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  which  they 
left  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  condition  :  the  sovereignty 
was  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  Romans ,  the  actual 
jDOSsession  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first  in- 
vader. On  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of 
Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transylvanian  hills  were  possessed, 
since  the  death  of  Attila,  by  the  tribes  of  the  Gepidae,  who 
respected  the  Gothic  arms,  and  despised,  not  indeed  the  gold 
of  the  Romans,  but  the  secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsi- 
dies. The  vacant  fortifications  of  the  river  were  instantly 
occupied  by  these  Barbarians  ;  their  standards  were  planted 
on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and  Belgrade  ;  and  the  ironical 
tone  of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult  on  the  majesty 
of  the  empire.  "  So  extensive,  O  Caesar,  are  your  dominions, 
so  numerous  are  your  cities,  that  you  are  continually  seeking 
for  nations  to  whom,  either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  re- 
linquish these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepidoe  are  your 
brave  and  faithful  allies  ;  and  if  they  have  anticipated  your 
gifts,  they  have  shown  a  just  confidence  in  your  bounty.'* 
Their  presumption  was  excused  by  the  mode  of  revenge 
which  Justinian  embraced.  Instead  of  asserting  the  rights 
of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  the  em- 
peror invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Al]>s  ;  and 
the  ambition  of  the  Gepidre  was  checked  by  the  rising  power 
and  fame  of  the  Lombards.'     This  corrupt  appellation  has 

5  Agathifts,  1.  V.  pp.  157,  158.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  the  emperor  and  tlie 
empire  to  the  old  age  of  Jnstiiiiaii  ;    but  alas  !  he  was  never  younp. 

♦^  This  mischievous  policy,  which  Procopius  (Ai)ec«lot.  c*  19)  imputes  to  the 
emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who  was  capable  of 
understanding  it.  Ayay  npofx-qOrj  Kai  ay  xi-^o^ararioy,  savs  Agatliias  (1.  v.  pp. 
170,  171). 

T  Gens  Qermana  feritate  ferocior,  says  Velleius  Pater  ulus  of  the  Lomharda 
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been  diffused  in  the  tliirteenth  century  by  the  merchants 
and  bankers,  tlie  Italian  })osterity  of  these  savage  warriors: 
but  the  original  name  of  Langohards  is  expressive  only  of 
the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  tlieir  beards.  I  am  not 
disposed  either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian 
origin  ,  ^  nor  to  pursue  the  migi-ations  of  the  Lombards 
through  unknown  regions  and  marvellous  adventures. 
About  tlie  time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic 
light  breaks  on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they 
are  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder  Fierce,  beyond  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they 
delighted  to  propagate  the  tremendous  belief,  that  their 
heads  were  formed  like  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they 
drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  whom  they  vanquished  in 
battle.  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  recruited  by 
the  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves  ;  and  alone,  amidst  their 
powerful  neighbors,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high- 
spirited  independence.  In  the  tempests  of  the  north,  which 
overwhelmed  so  many  names  and  nations,  this  little  bark  of 
the  Lombards  still  iloated  on  the  surface*  they  gradually 
descended  towards  the  south  and  the  Danube  ,  and,  at  the 
end  of  four  lumdred  years,  they  again  appear  with  their 
ancient  valor  and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less 
ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  executed 
in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter, 
AV'ho  had  been  provoked  by  some  words  of  insult,  and  disap- 
pointed by  his  diminutive  statur(* ;  and  a  tribute,  the  ])rice 
of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by  his  brother  the 
king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense  of  modera- 
tion and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised 
by  the  signal  defeat  and  irreparable  dispersion  of  thelleruli, 
who   were   seated    in   the    southern   provinces  of   Poland.® 

(ii.  lfir>).  Langobardos  pauoUas  nobilitat.  Pliirimis  ac  valentissinriis  ratioriibns 
cincti  lion  per  obsequium.  sed  jufpliis  et  periclitando,  tuti  sunt  (Tacit,  de  Mo: ibiia 
German,  c  40).  See  likewise  Stiabo  (1.  viii.  p.  446).  The  best  geopnipliers  pb-ice 
tliem  beyond  the  ?>U)e.  in  the  Inshopric.  of  Magdeburgli  and  the  middle  march  of 
Brandeiibnrgh  ;  and  th»'ir  situation  will  agree  with  tlie  patriotic  remark  of  the 
count  de  Hortzl«erg.  that  most  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  issued  from  the  same 
countries  which  still  [^-oduce  the  armies  of  Priissin.* 

8  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Gotlis  and  Lombards,  as  stated  by  Paul 
Wariiefrid,  surnamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  (Huverius  (Gei  mania  Antiq.  1.  lii. 
c.  20,  p.  lOU,  &c  ),  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  defended  by  Grotins  (Prolegom.  ad 
Hist.  Goth.  p.  2s,  &c.),  the  Swedish  ambassador. 

'J  Two  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Paul  l)ia<'f>nus  (1.  i.  c.  20)  are  expressive  of 
national  manners  •  1.  I)um  ad  lahuUim  luden^t— while  he  j)layed  at  draughts. 
2.  Camporum  viridanti;>  Una.  The  cultivation  of  Uax  supx>oses  property,  coiu* 
merce,  a;iriculture,  and  manufactures 


See  Malte-Brun,  vol.  i.  p.  402.— M. 
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The  victories  of  the  Lombards  recommenfled  them  to  the 
friendship  of  the  emperors  ;  and  at  the  solicitations  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to  their 
treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricuni  and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia. 
But  the  spirit  of  rapme  soon  tempted  them  beyond  these 
ample  limits  ;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  ])resumed,  with  familiar  rude- 
ness, to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies,  and 
to  seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  their  audacious 
hands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it  might  be 
pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the 
nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  arms  of  the 
Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of 
thirty  years,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  Gepidae.  The  hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their 
cause  before  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  crafty 
Justinian,  to  whom  the  Barbarians  were  almost  equally 
odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and 
dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineffectual  suc- 
cors. Their  strength  Avas  formidable,  since  the  Lombards, 
who  sent  into  the  field  several  myriads  of  soldiei's,  still 
claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
Their  spirit  was  intrepid ;  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
courage,  that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  Avith  a 
panic;  they  fie  J  from  each  other,  and  the  rival  kings  re- 
mained with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty  plain. 
A  short  truce  was  obtained  ;  but  their  mutual  resentment 
again  kindled ;  and  the  remembrance  of  their  shame  ren- 
dered the  next  encounter  more  desperate  and  bloody.  Forty 
thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive  battle, 
which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepidae,  transferred  the  fears 
and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  character  of 
Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  future 
conqueror  of  Italy.^*^ 

The  Avild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  phiins  of 
Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian,  under  the  two  c^reat  families  of  the  Bulgaki- 
ANS  ^^   and    the    Sclavonians.      According:   to   the   Greek 


>i<;i  iiUiK^us  (lit-!    ouc^;c»."^,    iv<;;gnui  nm,     y,    ^-»_;.       j  iiu    (laiiciib    icdi-n-.i    '«»"j    »-ii"»»»    sj»/iiit> 

lii^lit  from   Mascou  (Hist,   of  the  Germans,  and  Anuotat.  xxiii.)  and  De  Buat 
(liist.  des  Penples,  &e.,  torn.  ix.  x.  xi.). 

"  T  adopt  tlio  appellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Ennodius  (in  Panegyr.  Tiieo- 
dorici,  Opp.  Sirmond,  torn.  i.  pp.  IRi'S.  ir)!)!)"),  dornandos  (do  Kebns  Goticis,  o.  i^.  p. 
194,  et  de  liegn.  Successione,  p.  241i),  Tlieophanes  (p.  185),  and  the  Chronicles  of 
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writers,  the  former,  wlio  touched  tlie  Euxine  and  the  Lake 
Mygotis,  derived  from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and 
It  IS  needless  to  renew  the  simi^le  and  well-known  picture  of 
Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  and  dexterous  archers, 
who  drank  the  milk,  and  feasted  on  the  flesh,  of  their  fleet 
and  indefatigable  horses ;  whose  tiocks  and  herds  followed, 
or  rather  guided,  the  motions  of  their  roving  camps  ;  to 
whose  inroads  no  country  was  remote  or  impervious,  and 
who  were  practiced  in  flight,  though  incapable  of  fear.  The 
nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes, 
wlio  i)ursued  each  other  with  fraternal  hatred.  They  eagerly 
disputed  the  friendship,  or  i-ather  the  gifts,  of  the  emperor ; 
and  the  distinction  which  nature  had  fixed  between  the 
faithful  dog  and  the  rapacious  wolf  was  applied  by  an  am- 
bassador who  received  only  vei-bal  instructions  from  the 
mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince.^^  The  Bulgarians,  of  whatso- 
ever species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman  wealth  :  they 
assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name,  and 
their  rapid  marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 
or  the  cxt?*eme  cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But  the 
same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have  maintained,  in 

Cassiodorus  and  Marcelliiiu*5,  Tlie  name  of  Huns  is  too  vague  ;  the  tribes  of  the 
Cutturgurians  and  Utturguiiansare  too  minute  and  too  harsh.* 

1-  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  19).  His  verbal  message  (he  owns  himself  an 
illiterate  Barbarian)  id  delivered  as  an  epistle.  The  style  is  savage,  tigurative, 
and  orisinal. 


*  Tlie  Bulgarians  are  first  mentioned  among  the  writers  of  the  West  in  the 
Panegyric  on  Theodoric  by  Ennodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia.  Though  they  perhaps 
took  part  in  the  coiiquests  of  the  Huns,  they  did  not  advance  to  the  Daiuibe  till 
after  the  disntembern.ent  of  that  monarcliy  on  the  death  of  Attila.  But  the 
Bulgarians  are  mentioned  mucli  earlier  by  the  Armenian  writers.  Above  600 
years  before  Clirist,  a  tribe  of  Bulgarians,  driven  from  their  native  possessions 
beyond  the  Caspian,  occujned  a  part  of  Armenia,  north  of  the  Araxes.  They 
were  of  the  Finnish  race  ;  part  of  the  nation,  in  the  fifth  century,  moved  west- 
ward, and  reached  the  liiodern  Bulgaria  ;  part  remained  along  the  Volga,  which. 
is  called  Etel,  Etil,  or  Athil,  in  all  the  Tartar  languages,  but  from  the  Bul- 
garians, the  Volga.  Tlie  power  of  the  eastern  Bulgarians  was  broken  bv  Baou, 
son  of  Tciiingiz  Khan  ;  tliat  of  the  western  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
liistory.  From  St  Martin,  vol,  vii.  p.  141.  Malte-Brnn.  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceives that  the  Bul-^ariana  took  their  name  from  the  river.  According  to  the 
Byzantine  historians  tliey  were  a  branch  of  the  Ougrcs  (Tlnmmann.  Hist,  of  the 
Peoplo  to  the  East  of  Europe),  but  they  have  mo-e  resemblance  to  the  'rurks. 
Their  first  country,  Great  Bulgaria,  was  washed  by  the  Volga.  Some  remains 
of  their  capital  are  still  shown  n^ar  asaiv  They  afterwards  dwelt  m  Kuban, 
a,nd  finally  on  the  Danube,  wliere  they  srd)due<l  (about  the  year  TiOO)  the  Slavo- 
Servians  established  on  the  lower  Danube.  Conquered  in  their  turn  by  the  Avars, 
they  freed  themselves  from  that  yoke  in  r.35  :  their  empire  then  comT)rised  tlie 
Cutturgurians.  the  remnins  of  the  Huns  established  on  the  Pains  M.r'otis.  The 
Pnnubian  Bulgaria,  a  dismemberment  ot  this  vast  state,  was  long  formidable  to 
the  Byzantine  eminre.     Malte-Brnn,  Prec  de  Ceog.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  41ft.— M 

According  to  Shafaiik.  tlie  Dannbian  Bulgaria  was  peopled  l>y  a  Sla\o-Bul- 
parian  race.  The  Slavish  population  was  conquered  by  the  Bulgarians  (of 
Uralian  and  Finnish  descent"),  and  incorporated  with  them.  This  niin'.ded  race 
are  the  Bulgarians  bordering  on  the  Byzantine  eini-irc.  Shai'ahk,  ii.  152,  et 
8C(i.— M.  1S46. 
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every  age,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their 
numerous  tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one  com- 
mon language  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular),  and  were  known 
by  the  resemblance  oi  their  form,  which  deviated  from  tlie 
swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the  lofty 
stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand 
six  hundred  villages  ^^  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily  built  of 
rough  timber,  in  a  country  delicient  both  m  stone  and  iron. 
Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may,  not  per- 
haps without  flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of 
the  beaver ;  which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the 
land  and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an 
animal  less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that 
marvellous  quadruped.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than 
the  labor  of  the  natives,  supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the 
Sclavonians.  Their  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  large  and 
numerous,  and  the  fields  Avhich  they  sowed  with  millet  and 
panic  ^*  afforded,  in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nu- 
tritive food.  The  incessant  rapine  of  their  neighbors  com- 
pelled them  to  bury  this  treasure  in  the  earth  ;  but  on  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was  freely  imparted  by  a  people, 
W' hose  unfavorable  character  is  qualified' by  tlie  epithets  of 
cliaste,  patient,  and  hospitable.  As  their  supreme  god,  they 
adored  an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder.  The  rivers  and 
the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honors,  and  the 
popular  worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice.  The 
Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a 
magistrate  ;  but  their  experience  was  too  narrow,  their  pas- 
sions too  headstrong,  to  compose  a  system  of  equal  law  or 
general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respct  was  yielded  to 
age  and  valor  ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  separaiu 
republic,  and  all  must  be  j^ersuaded  where  none  could  lie 
compelled.  Tliey  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  and,  exce]it 
an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armor;  their 
Aveapons  of  offence  were  a  bow%  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned 
arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  w^hich  tliey  dexterously  threw^  from 

'3  This  sum  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curious  MS.  fragineiU  of  the 
year  nnO,  found  in  the  li))rary  of  Milan.  The  obscure  geography  of  the  tinie.s 
]>rovokes  and  oxerotses  the  patience  of  the  count  de  Bust  (torn.  xi.  pp.  00-189). 
Tlie  Fr«Mi(h  niiiustcr  often  los.s  himself  in  a  wilderness  >vliirh  requires  a  Saxon 
and  Polish  guide. 

"  Pamcvm,  mihum.  See  Columolla,  1.  li,  c.  9,  p.  4.^0,  edit.  Gesner.  I'lin.  Hist. 
I^atur.  xviii.  24,  25.  The  Sarniatians  made  a  pai)  of  millet,  mingled  with 
mare's  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modorn  husbandry,  our  millet  leeds 
poultry,  and  not  heroes.    See  the  dictionaries  of  Bomaie  and  Miller. 
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a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  mnninsT  noose. 
In  the  field,  tlie  Schivonian  infantry  were  dangerous  by  their 
speed,  agility,  and  hardiness:  they  swam,  they  dived,  tliey 
remained  under  water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a 
hollow  cane  ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  tlieir 
unsuspected  ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements 
of  spies  or  stragglers ;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the 
Sclavonians;  their  name  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests, 
were  inglorious.^^ 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the  Scla- 
vonians and  Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  define  their 
intermediate  boundaries,  which  were  not  accurately  known 
or  respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Their  impor- 
tance was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  empire  ;  and  the 
level  country  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  was  occupied  by  the 
Antes,^®  a  Schivonian  tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Jus- 
tinian with  an  e])ithet  of  conquest.^^  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube  ;  and  labored 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  chan- 
nel of  northern  inundation,  an  interval  of  two  hundred  mik  i 
between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
But  the  Antes  wanted  powder  and  inclination  to  stem  the 
fury  of  the  torrent ;  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from 
a  hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of 
gold  for  each  soldier  procui-ed  a  safe  and  easy  retreat 
through  the  country  of  the  Gepida?,  who  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Upper  Danube.^*  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the 
Barbarians ;  their  intestine  union  or  discord ;  the  accident 
of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of  harvest 
and  vintage ;  the  j)rosperity  or  distress  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  uniform 
repetition  of  animal  visits, ^^  tedious  in  the  narrative,  and 

i»  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  sitiiatio:i  and  manners,  of  the  Sclavonians,  eee 
the  original  evidence  of  the  vith  century,  in  Procopius(Goih  1  ii.  c.  26,  1  iii.  c.  14), 
and  the  emperor  Mauritius  or  Maurice  (Stratagemat.  1.  ii  c.  5,  apud  Maseou, 
AJinotat  xxxi).  The  Stratagems  of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  the  end  of  Sclieffer's  edition  of  Arriau's  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1<)6I  (Fabric. 
Bibliot.  Grajc,  1.  iv.  c.  fc>,  torn.  iii.  p.  278),  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  me,  an  inacces- 
sible book. 

i**  Antes  eorum  fortissimi  »  *  *  •  Taysis  qui  rapidus  et  vorticosus  in  Histri 
flueuta  furens  devolvitur  (Jomandes,  c.  5.  p.  V.H,  e<lit.  Murator.  Pro<'opius 
(ioth  1.  iii.  c.  14.  et  de  ?]dific.  1.  iv.  c.  7).  Yet  the  same  Prooopins  mentions  the 
doths  and   Ilun.s  as  neighbors,  yetroi'oviTa.  to  the  Danube  (de  Kditic.  1    iv.  c.  I). 

17  The  national  title  of  Jnticus.  in  the  laws  and  in  ori;>tioi;s  of  .lustinian.  was 
adopted  by  his  s  uccssors.  and  is  justiliod  by  the  inous  Ludcv/ig  (in  Vit.  Justiu- 
ia.i,  p  51o).     It  liad  strangely  puzzled  the  civilians  of  the  jnidulo  age. 

"  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25. 

•' An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected  by  Pvoconius  with  a  comet :  perhaps 
that  of  r,'M  (Persic  1.  ii.  c.  4).  Agathias(l.v.pp.  I'A,  155)  boriows  from  his  preUe- 
cesbois  some  early  facts. 
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destructive  in  the  event.  Tlie  same  year,  and  possibly  the 
same  month,  in  whicli  Ravenna  surrendered,  was  marked 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that 
it  almost  effaced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They 
spread  from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  destroyed  thirty-two  cities  or  castles,  erased  Potidaea, 
which  Athens  had  built,  and  Philip  had  besieged,  and  re- 
passed the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  horses'  heels  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In 
a  subsequent  inroad  they  pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  extirpated  the  habitations  and  the  inhabitants, 
boldly  traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  com- 
panions, laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another  party,  which 
seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated, 
without  opposition,  from  the  Straits  of  Therm oj)yla3  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has  ap- 
peared an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history. 
The  works  which  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protection,  but 
at  the  expense  of  his  subjects,  served  only  to  disclose  the 
weakness  of  some  neglected  part ;  and  the  walls,  which  by 
flattery  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted 
by  the  garrison,  or  scaled  by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thou- 
sand Sclavonians,  who  insolently  divided  themselves  into 
two  bands,  discovered  the  weakness  and  misery  of  a  tri- 
umphant reign.  They  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus, 
vanquished  the  Roman  generals  who  dared  to  oppose  their 
progress,  and  plundered,  with  impunity,  the  cities  of  Illyri- 
cum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to 
overwhelm  their  contemptible  assailants.  Whatever  praise 
the  boldness  of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve,  it  is  sullied  by 
the  wanton  and  deliberate  crueltv  Avhich  they  are  accused  of 
exercising  on  their  prisoners.  Without  distinction  of  rank, 
or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled  or  flayed  alive,  or 
suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till 
they  expired,  or  enclosed  in  some  spacious  building,  and  left 
to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which  might 
impede  the  march  of  these  savage  victors.^  Perhaps  a  more 
impartial  narrative  would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the 
nature,  of  these  horrid  acts ;  and  they  mio-ht  sometimes  be 
excused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation.     In  the  siege  of  To- 

20  Tlie  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  are  rel.atcrl  or  majrnified  by  Procopins 
(Coth.  1.  iii  c.  20.  38^.  For  tlicir  mild  and  liberal  behavior  to  their  prisoners,  we 
may  .appeal  to  the  anthorily,  somewhat  more  recent,  of  the  emperor  Maurice 
(Stratagem.  1  ii.  c.  5). 
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pirus,^^  whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the  Sclavoni- 
ans,  they  massacred  fifteen  thousand  males  ;  but  they  spared 
the  women  and  children  ;  the  most  valuable  captives  were 
always  reserved  for  labor  or  ransom  ;  the  servitude  was  not 
rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were  speedy  and 
moderate.  But  the  subject,  or  the  historian  of  Justinian, 
exhaled  his  just  indignation  m  the  language  of  complaint 
and  reproach  ;  and  Procopius  lias  confidently  affirmed,  that 
in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each  annual  inroad  of  the 
Barbarians  consumed  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Roman  empire.  The  entire  population  of 
Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corres])onds  with  the  prov- 
inces of  Justinian,  Avoidd  perhaps  be  incapable  of  supplying 
six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  incredible  esti- 
mated^ 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  the 
shock  of  a  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the 
name  and  nation  of  tlie  Turks.*  Like  Romulus,  the  founder  f 
of  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  who  after- 
wards made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny;  and  the 
representation  of  that  animal  m  the  banners  of  the  Turks 
preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a 
fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse, 
b}'-  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  th'ose  of  Scj-thia.  At  the 
equal  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the 
Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Bengal  Sens,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
is  conspicuous,  the  centre,  and  perhn])s  the  summit,  of  Asia; 
wliich,  in  tlie  language  of  different  nations,  lias  been  styled 
Imaus,  and  Caf,^^  and  Altai,  and  the  Golden  Mountains,^ 
and  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.     The  sides  of   the  hills  were 

21  Topirns  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  Tlira^e,  or  Macedonia,  opposite  to  the 
Isle  of  Tliasos,  twelve  days'  journey  from  Constantinople.  (Callarius,  torn.  i.  pp. 
676,  840). 

22  According  to  the  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  18),  these 
inroads  had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  state  of  a  Scythian 
wilderness. 

2-' From  Caf  to  Caf  ;  which  a  more  ralional  geography  would  interpret,  from 
Tniaus,  perhaps,  to  Mount  Atlas.  A<'Cording  to  the  religions  philosophy  of  the 
M.'ihometans,  the  ba.sis  of  Mount  Caf  is  an  emerald  ,  whose  reflection  produces 
the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  mountain  is  endowed  with  a  .'Jensilive  action  in  its 
roots  or  nerves  ;  and  their  vibration,  at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  (D'Herbelot,  pp.  230,  231). 


*  Tt  must  be  remembered. that  the  name  of  Turks  is  extended  to  a  whole 
family  of  the  Asiatic  races,  and  not  conlined  to  the  Assena,  or  Turks  of  the 
Altai.— M. 

t  Assena  (the  wolf)  was  the  name  of  this  chief.  Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist,  de 
I'Asie,  p.  114.— M. 

X  Altai,  i.  e.,  Altnn  Tagh.  the  Golden  Mountain.  Von  Hammer.  Osman 
Geschit;hte.  vol.  i.  p.  2. — M. 
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productive  of  minerals ;  and  tlie  iron  forges,''*  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  war,  were  exercised  by  tlie  Turks,  the  most  despised 
portion  of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  But 
tlieir  servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader,  Ijold  and  elo- 
q  lent,  should  arise  to  ])ersuade  his  countrymen  that  the 
same  arms  which  they  forged  for  their  masters,  might  be- 
come, in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and 
victoi'y.  They  sallied  from  the  mountain  ;  ^^  a  sceptre  was 
the  reward  of  his  advice  ;  and  the  annual  ceremony,  in 
which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  the  lire,  and  a  smith's 
hammer  *  was  successively  handled  by  the  prince  and  his 
nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the  humble  profession  and  rational 
pride  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Bertezena,t  their  first  leader, 
signalized  their  valor  and  his  own  in  successful  combats 
against  the  neighboring  tribes  ;  but  when  he  presumed  to 
ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent 
demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected. The  disgrace  was  expiated  by  a  more  noble  alliance 
with  a  princess  of  China  ;  and  the  decisive  battle  Avhich  al- 
most extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Geougen,  established  in 
Tartary  the  new  and  more  powerful  empire  of  the  Turks.J 
They  reigned  over  the  north  ;  but  they  confessed  the  vanity 
of  conquest  by  their  faithful  attachment  to  the  mountain  of 
their  fathers.  The  roya'l  encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of 
Mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  River  Irtish  descends  to  wa- 

2*  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the 
southern  pnrts.  above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  industry  of  th^^  Rus- 
sians (Strahlenberjj,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  pp.  342,  387.  Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  I'Abb^ 
Chappe  d'Auteroche,  pp.  603-6()^(,  edit,  in  12mo.  Amsterdam,  1770).  The  Turks 
offered  iron  for  sale  ;  yet  the  Roman  ambassadors,  with  strange  obstinacy,  per- 
sisted in  believing  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  none 
(Meiiander  in  Excerpt.  Lc'.  152). 

2"  Of  Irgana-kon  (Abulghazi  Khan,  Hist.  G^nealogiqne  des  Tatars,  P.  ii.  c  5, 
pp.  71-77,  c.  15,  p.  15.5).  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of  the  450  years  which  they 
pjivssed  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the  Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Huns  and  Turks  (De  Guignes,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  37G),  and  the  twenty  generations, 
from  their  restoration  to  Zingis. 


*  The  Mongol  Temu'^in  is  also,  though  erroneously,  explained  by  Rubruquis, 
a  smith.     Schmidt,  p.  376.-  M. 

t  There  appears  the  same  confusion  here.  Bertezena  (Bert^-Scheno)  ie 
claimed  as  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  lace.  The  name  means  the  gray  (blauliche) 
wolf.  In  fact,  the  same  tradition  of  the  origin  from  a  wolf  seems  common  to  the 
Mongols  and  the  Turks.  Tbe  Mongol  Berte-Seheno,  of  the  very  curious  Mongol 
History,  published  and  translated  bv  M.  Schmidt  of  Petersburg,  is  brought 
from  Tliibet.  M.  Schmidt  considers  tliis  tradition  of  the  Thibetane  descent  of 
the  roval  race  of  the  Mongols  to  be  much  earlier  than  their  conversion  to 
Lamaism.  yet  it  seems  very  suspicious.  See  Klaproth.  Tabl.  de  I'Asie.  p.  159. 
The  Turkish  Bertezena  is  c.illed  'l'li<»u-men  bv  Klaproth,  p-  115.  In  552,  Thou- 
men  took  the  title  of  Kha-Khan.  and  was  called  II  Khan.~M. 

+  Great  Bucharia  is  callcil  Turkistan  ;  see  Hammer,  2.  It  includes  all  the 
vast  steppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.  The  name  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Turau  of  I'ersian  poetic  legend.— INI. 
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tcr  tlic  rich  pastures  of  tlie  Calimicks,^®  whicn  nourish  the 
larij^est  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate :  the  happy  region  was 
ignorant  of  earthquake  and  pestilence;  the  emperor's  throne 
was  turned  towards  the  East,  and  a  golden  Avolf  on  the  top 
of  a  spear  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  his  tent.  One 
of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted  by  the  luxury 
and  superstition  of  China;  but  his  design  of  building  cities 
and  temples  was  defeated  by  the  simple  Avisdom  of  a  Barba- 
rian counsellor.  "  The  Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not  equal  in 
number  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China. 
If  we  balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is  be- 
cause we  wander  without  any  fixed  habitations,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  war  and  huntinii:.  Are  we  stronj^?  we  advance  and 
con(|uer:  are  we  feeble?  we  retire  and  are  concealed. 
Should  th^  Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of 
cities,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their 
empire.  The  bonzes  preach  only  patience,  liumility,  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  world.  Such, O  king!  is  not  the  religion 
of  heroes."  They  entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doc- 
trines of  Zoroaster;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  ac- 
quiesced, without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the 
practice,  of  their  ancestors.  The  honors  of  sacrifice  were 
reserved  for  the  supreme  deity ;  they  acknowledged,  in 
rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the 
water,  and  the  earth ;  and  their  priests  derived  some 
profit  from  the  art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten  laws 
were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft  was  punished  by  a 
tenfold  restitution ;  adultery,  treason,  and  murder,  with 
death ;  and  no  chastisement  could  be  infli'^ted  too  se- 
vere for  the  rare  and  inexpiable  guilt  of  cowardice.  As 
the  subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of  the  Turks, 
their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed 
by  millions  ;  one  of  their  effective  armies  consisted  of  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they 
were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some  ves- 
tige maybe  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kampt- 
chatka,  of  a  j^eople  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  sledges 
were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried  in 
the  earth.  The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy  ;  but  the 
observation  taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon 

2"  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmucks,  is  well  described  in  the 
Genealogical  History,  pp.  521-562.  The  curious  notes  of  the  French  translator 
are  eularged  and  digested  in  the  second  volume  of  the  EugliBh  vereiou. 
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of  eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty- 
nine  degrees,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  three, 
or  at  least  ten  degrees,  of  the  polar  circle.^^  Among  their 
southei'n  conquests  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Neph- 
thalites,  or  white  Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  ])eople,  who 
possessed  the  commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand, 
who  had  vanquished  the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried  their 
victorious  arms  along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.  On  the  side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish  cavalry 
advanced  to  the  Lake  Maeotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the 
ice.  The  khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai  issued 
his  commands  for  the  siege  of  Bosphorus,'^®  a  city  the  volun- 
tary subject  of  Rome,  and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been 
the  friends  of  Athens.^^  To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded 
China,  as  often  as  the  vigor  of  the  government  was  relaxed : 
and  I  am  taught  to  read  in  the  history  of  the  times,  tliat 
they  mowed  down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or  grass ; 
and  that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wisdom  of  an  empe- 
ror who  re2)ulsed  these  Barbarians  with  golden  lances.  This 
extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to 
establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  his  own  blood,  who 
soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.  The  conquerors 
were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always  fatal  except  to 
an  industrious  people  ;  the  policy  of  China  solicited  the  van- 
quished nations  to  resume  their  independence ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Turks  was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred 
years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Asia  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ;  and 
the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms  may 
sleep  in  oblivion  ;  since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Koman  empire.^*^ 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and 
subdued  the  nation  of  the  Osjors  or  Yarchonites  *  on  the 

2"  Visdeloii,  pp.  141,  151.  The  fact,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a  subordinate 
and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 

28  procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12,  1.  ii.  c.  .3.  Peyssonel,  Observations  sur  les 
Penples  Barbares,  pp.  90,  100,  defines  the  distance  between  Caffa  and  the  old 
Bosphorus  at  xvi.  long  Tartar  leagues. 

^J  See.  in  a  Meinoire  of  M.  de  Boze  (M^m.  de  TAcad^niie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
vi.  pp.  54i)-i565),  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  the  Cimmeriau  Bosphorus  ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines  (in 
Reiske,  Orator,  Grjpc.  torn.  i.  pp.  4()(), 467. 

*•  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the  Chinese 
details  are  borrowed  from  De  (inignes  (Hist-  dcs  Huns,  toin.  i.  P.  ii.  j»p.  367-462) 
and  A'isdelou  (SupTilcuK^it  a  la  Bibliotheque  Orient,  d'nerbclot,  pp.  i-2-110  The 
Greek  or  Roman  hints  are  gathered  in  Menander  (pp.  108-164)  and  Theophylact 
Simocatta  (1.  vii.  c.  7,8). 


*•  The  Ogors  or  Varchonites,  from  Var,  a  river  (obviously  connected  with  the 
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banks  of  the  River  Til,  which  derived  the  epithet  of  Black 
from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.^^  The  khan  of  the 
Ogors  was  slain  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects, 
and  their  bodies  were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days' 
journey :  their  surviving  countrymen  acknowledged  the 
strength  and  mercy  of  the  Turks  ;  and  a  small  portion,  about 
twenty  thousand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servitude. 
They  followed  the  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished 
the  error  of  the  nations  who  confounded  them  with  the 
Avars,  and  spread  the  terror  of  that  false  though  famous 
appellation,  which  had  not,  however,  saved  its  lawful  pro- 
prietors from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.^^  After  a  long  and 
victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alani^^  and  Circas- 
sians, where  they  first  heard  of  the  splendor  and  weakness 
of  the  Roman  empire.  They  humbly  requested  their  con- 
federate, the  prince  of  the  Alani,  to  lead  them  to  this  source 
of  riches  ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  the 
governor  of  Lazica,  was  transported  by  the  Euxine  Sea  to 
Constantinople.  The  whole  city  was  poured  forth  to  behold 
with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange  people: 
their  long  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  their  backs,  was 
gracefully  bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their  habit  a]> 
peared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Huns.     When  they  were 

'>  The  River  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  geography  of  De  Guigiies  (torn.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  Iviii.  and  352),  is  a  small,  though  grateful,  stream  of  the  desert,  that 
falls  into  the  Orhon.  Selinga,  &c.  See  Bell.  Journey  from  Petersburg  to  Pekiu 
(vol.  ii,  p.  124) ;  yet  his  own  descnptioti  of  the  Keat,  down  which  he  sailed  into 


the  Obv 

3*2 


)by,  represents  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  b/ac/c  rher  (p.  130).* 
Theophylact.  1.  vii.  o.  7,  8.  Anil  yet  his  true  Avars  are  invisible  even  to  tho 
eyes  of  M.  de  Guignes  ;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious  than  Wxq  false  ^  The 
right  of  the  fugitive  Ogois  to  that  national  appellation  is  confessed  by  the  Turks 
themselves  (Menander,  p.  108). 

=*^  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  (p.  617), 
and  in  D'Anville's  maps.  They  opposed  the  march  of  the  generals  of  Zing's 
round  tbe  Caspian  Sea,  and  were  overthrown  in  a  great  battle  (Hist,  de  Geneis- 
cau,  1.  iv.  c.  9,  p.  447). 


jiame  Avar>,  mu<t  not  be  confounded  with  the  Uigours,  tlie  eastern  Turks  v.) 
JIammer,  Osmanische  Gescliichte,  vol.  i.  p.  3),  who  speak  a  language  the  parent 
of  the  more  modern  Turkish  dialects.  Comi)are  Klaproth,  page  121.  They  are 
the  ancestors  of  the  Unbeck  Turks.  These  Ogors  were  of  the  same  Finnish  race 
with  the  Huns;  and  the  20,000  families  which  fled  towards  the  west,  after  the 
Turkish  invasion,  were  of  the  same  race  with  those  which  remained  to  the  east 
of  the  Volga,  the  true  Avars  of  Theophylact. — M. 

*  M.  Klaproth  (Tableaux  Hi.storiques  de  I'Asie,  p.  274)  supposes  this  river  to 
be  an  eastern  affluent  of  tiie  Volga,  the  Kama,  which,  from  the  color  of  its 
waters,  niiglit  be  called  black.  M.  Abel  Pemusat  (Recherches  sur  les  Langues 
Tartares,  vol.  i.  p.  320)  and  M.  St.  Martin  (vol.  ix.  p.  373)  consider  it  the  Volga, 
which  is  calle^l  Atel  or  Etel  by  all  the  Turkish  tribes.  It  is  called  Attila-s  by 
Menander.  and  p:ttilia  by  the  monk  Ruysbroek  (1253.)  See  Klaproth.  Tabl.  Hist. 
p.  247.  1  his  geography  is  much  more  clear  and  simple  than  that  adopted  by 
Gibbon  from  Do  Guignes,  or  buggested  from  Bell.— M. 
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admitted  to  tlie  nudlencc  of  Justinian,  Candish,  the  first  of 
the  ambassadors,  addressed  tlie  Roman  emperor  in  these 
terms  :  "You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  the  in- 
vincible, the  irresistible  Avars.  We  are  willing  to  devote  our- 
selves to  your  service  :  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and  destroy  all 
tlie  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect,  as 
the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valor,  pre- 
cious gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  possessions."  At 
the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had  reigned  above  thirty, 
he  had  lived  above  seventy-five  years  :  his  mind,  as  well  as 
his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid  ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest  of  his 
])eople,  aspired  only  to  end  his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of 
inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied  oration,  he  imparted  to  the 
senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  the  Avars  ;  and  the  whole  senate,  like  the 
mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  tlieir  sovereign.  The  instruments  of  luxury 
were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  the  Barbarians; 
silken  garments,  soft  and  splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  col- 
lars incrusted  with  gold.  The  ambassadors,  content  with 
such  liberal  reception,  departed  from  Constantinople,  and 
Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a  simi- 
lar character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must  be  alike  advanta- 
geous to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and 
promises,  to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These  fugi- 
tives, who  fled  before  the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais 
and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Poland  and  Germany,  violating  the  law  of  nations,  and 
abusing  the  rights  of  victory.  Before  ten  years  had  elapsed, 
their  camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many 
Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  Avere  obliterated  from  the 
earth,  and  the  remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tribu- 
taries and  vassals,  under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The 
chagan,  the  pecular  title  of  tlieir  king,  still  affected  to  culti- 
vate tlie  friendship  of  the  emperor ;  and  Justinian  enter- 
tahied  some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia,  to  balance 
the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or 
treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  secret  enmity  and  ambi- 
tious designs  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they  loudly  com- 
plained  of   the  timid,  though  jealous  policy,  of  detaining 
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tlieir  ambassadors,  and  denying  the  arms  which   they  had 
been  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.^* 

Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  re- 
ceived from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars.^^  The  immense 
distance  which  eluded  their  arms  could  not  extinguish  tlieir 
resentment :  the  Turkish  ainbassadoi-s  j)ur!sued  the  footsteps 
of  the  vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the  Volga,  JMount  Caucasus,, 
the  Euxine,  and  Constantinople,  and  at  lengtli  appeared  be- 
fore the  successor  of  Constantme,  to  request  that  he  would 
not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugitives.  Even  com- 
merce had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negotiation  ;  and 
the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks, 
embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the 
Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk  into 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Persian,  who  preferred  the  navi- 
gation of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Bocliara  and 
Samarcand :  their  silk  was  contemptuously  hurnt :  some 
Turkish  ambassadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of 
poison;  and  the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal 
Maniach,  the  ])rince  of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  the 
Byzantine  court,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  their  common 
enemies.  Their  splendid  a])parel  and  rich  presents,  the  fruit 
of  Oriental  luxury,  distinguished  Maniach  and  his  colleagues 
from  the  rude  savages  of  the  North  :  their  letters,  in  the 
Scythian  character  and  language,  announced  a  people  who 
had  attained  the  rudiments  of  science  :  ^^  tliey  enumerated 
the  conquests,  they  offered  the  friendship  and  military  aid 
of  the  Turks  :  and  their  sincerity  was  attested  by  direful  im- 

3*  The  ernlDassios  ard  fret  <x)nqnestB  of  the  Avars  rray  "be  read  iii  Menantler 
(Excerpt.  Legal,  pp.  00,  100.  101,  154,  355),  TlieopLaiies  (p.  1<6),  llie  Historia  Mis- 
<;ena(l.  xvi.  p.  109),  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  iv.  c.  23,  29,  in  the  Histx)riaiis  of 
France,  torn.  ii.  pp.  214,  217). 

a&  Theophanes  (f  hron.  p.  204).  and  the  Hi^t.  Misoella  (1.  xtI.  p.  110),  as  under- 
stood by  De  Guigiies  (tom.  1.  part  ii.  p.  S54),  opp(ar  to  speak  of  a  Turkish 
embassy  to  Justinian  himself:  but  that  of  Maniach,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
successor  Justin,  is  positively  the  first  that  reached  Constantinople  (Meuander, 
p.  108). 

3«  The  Russians  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the  Irtish  and 
Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  &c.  (Strablenberg,  Hist,  of 
Siberia,  pp.  324,  34C,  40G,  429).  Dr.  Hyde  (de  Keligioiie  Veterum  Persarum,  p. 
521,  &e.)  has  given  two  alphabets  of  Thibet  and  of  the  Eygours.  1  have  long 
harbored  a  suspicion,  that  nil  tbe  Scythian,  and  some,  perhaps  much,  of  the  In- 
dian science,  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriaua.* 


*  Modern  discoveries  give  no  confirmation  to  th;s  suspicion.  The  character  of 
Indian  science,  as  well  as  of  their  literature  and  niytholojiy,  indicates  an  original 
source-  Grecian  art  may  bave  occasionally  found  its  way  into  India.  One  or  two 
of  the  sculptures  in  Col.  Tod's  account  of  the  Jain  temples,  if  correct,  show  a 
finer  outline,  and  purer  sense  of  beauty,  than  appears  native  to  India,  where  the 
monstrous  always  predominated  over  simple  nature,— M. 
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precations  (if  they  were  guilty  of  falseliood)  against  their 
own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul  their  master.  The 
Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitable  regard  the  ambas- 
sadors of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarcli :  the  sight  of  silk- 
worms and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Sogdoites ; 
the  emperor  renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive 
Avars,  but  he  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Turks ;  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman  minister 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by 
frequent  and  cordial  intercourse  ;  the  most  favored  vassals 
were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  great  khan, 
and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  occasions, 
had  visited  Constantinojile,  departed  at  the  same  time  for 
their  native  country.  The  duration  and  lengtli  of  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Byzantine  court  to  Mount  Altai  are  not  speci- 
fied ;  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through 
the  nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses  of 
Tartary  ;  but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved  of  the 
reception  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp. 
After  they  had  been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  accord- 
ing to  a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons  of  Zinsiis,*  they 
were  introduced  to  the  presence  of  Disabul.  In  a  A^alley  of 
the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent, 
seated  in  a  chair  Avith  wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be 
occasionally  harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered 
their  presents,  which  Avere  received  by  the  proper  officers, 
they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  that  victory  might  attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks, 
that  their  reign  might  be  long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a 
strict  alliance,  Avithout  enA^y  or  deceit,  might  forever  be 
maintained  betAveen  the  tAvo  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  ansAver  of  Disabul  corresponded  Avith  these 
friendly  professions,  and  the  ambassadors  were  seated  by 
his  side,  at  a  banquet  which  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the 

*  This  rite  is  so  curious,  that  I  have  subjoined  the  description  of  it : — 
When  these  (the  exorcisers,  the  Shamans)  approached  Zeniaichus,  they  took 
all  our  baggage  and  placed  it  in  the  centre.  Then,  kindling  a  fire  with  branches 
of  frankincense,  lowly  murmuring  certain  barbarous  words  in  the  Scythian  lan- 
guage, beating  on  a  kind  of  bell  (a  gong)  and  a  drum,  they  passed  over  the  bag- 
gage the  leaves  of  the  frankincense,  crackling  with  the  tire,  and  at  the  same 
time  themselves  becoming  frantic,  and  violently  leaping  about,  seemed  to  exor- 
cise the  evil  spirits.  Having  thr.s,  as  they  thought,  averted  all  evil,  they  Jed 
Zemarchus  himself  through  the  tire.  Menander,  in  Niebuhr's  Byzant.  Hibt.  p. 
381.  Compare  Carpini's  Travels.  The  princes  of  the  race  of  Zingis  Khan  con- 
descended to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  without  their  submitting  to  this  humiliating  rite.  See  Correspon- 
dence published  by  Abel  Remusat,  Nouv.  ;Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  vii. 
On  the  embassy  of  Zemarchus,  compare  Klaproth,  Tableaux  de  I'Asie  p.  116.— M, 
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day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings,  and 
a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed 
at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The  enter- 
tainment of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sumptuous ;  the 
silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroidered  in 
various  figures  ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cups,  and  the  vases, 
were  of  gold.  A  third  pavilion  was  supported  by  columns 
of  gilt  wood ;  a  bed  of  pure  and  massy  gold  was  raised  on 
four  peacocks  of  the  same  metal :  and  before  the  entrance 
of  the  tent,  dishes,  basins,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and 
admirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  wagons,  the 
monuments  of  valor  rather  thnn  of  industry.  When  Disabul 
led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  his  Roman 
allies  followed  many  days  the  march  of  the  Turkish  camp, 
nor  were  they  dismissed  till  they  had  enjoyed  their  prece- 
dence over  the  envoy  of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and 
intemperate  clamors  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal 
banquet.  The  power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  cemented 
the  union  of  the  Turks  and  Komans,  Avho  touched  his 
dominions  on  either  side  :  but  those  distant  nations,  regard- 
less of  each  other,  consulted  tlie  dictates  of  interest,  without 
recollectinor  the  oblii>:ations  of  oaths  and  treaties.  While 
the  successor  of  Disabul  celebrated  his  father's  obsequies, 
lie  was  saluted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
who  proposed  an  invasion  of  Persia,  and  sustained,  with 
firmness,  the  angry  and  ])erhaps  the  just  reproaches  of  that 
haughty  Barbarian.  "You  see  my  ten  fingers,"  said  the 
great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his  mouth.  "  You  Ro- 
mans speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they  are  tongues  of 
deceit  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one  language,  to  my 
subjects  another ;  and  the  nations  are  successively  deluded 
by  your  perfidious  eloquence.  You  precipitate  your  allies 
into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their  labors,  and  you  ne- 
glect your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return,  inform  your 
master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or  forgiving 
falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment 
which  he  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with 
flattering  and  hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of 
my  fugitive  Yarchonites.  If  I  condescend  to  march  against 
those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at  the  sound  of 
our  whips  ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under 
the  feet  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  road  which  they  have  followed  to  mvade  your  empire; 
nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that  Mount  CaU' 
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casus  is  the  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Romans.  I  know 
the  course  of  the  Dniester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus ;  the 
most  warlike  nations  liave  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my  in- 
heritance." Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of  mutual 
advantao:e  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Turks  and 
Romans  :  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan  survived  l}is 
resentment ;  and  when  he  announced  an  important  conquest 
to  his  friend  the  emperor  Maurice,  he  styled  himself  the 
master  of  the  seven  races,  and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates 
of  the  world. ^" 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Asia  for  the  title  of  king  of  the  world ;  while  the  contest 
has  proved  that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  compet- 
itors. The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by  the  Ox- 
us  or  Gihon  ;  and  Tonran^Wi'^  separated  by  that  great  river 
from  the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran^  or  Persia,  which  in  a 
smaller  compass  contained  perhaps  a  larger  measure  of 
power  and  population.  The  Persians,  who  alternately  in- 
vaded and  repulsed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still 
ruled  by  the  house  of  Sassan,  ivhich  ascended  the  throne 
three  hundred  years  befoi-e  the  accession  of  Justinian.  His 
contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been  successful  in 
war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius  ;  but  the  reign  of  that 
prince  was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  an  exile  among  the 
enemies  of  Persia,  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting 
the  honor  of  his  wife,  and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the 
dangerous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the  Baibarians,  who  had 
slain  his  father.  His  nobles  w^ere  suspic  o.is  that  Kobad 
never  forgave  the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  oj*  even  those  of 
his  restoration.  The  people  was  deluded  and  inflamed  by 
the  fanaticism  of  Mazdak,^^  who  asserted  the  community  of 

3''  All  the  details  of  these  THrkit^h  and  Roman  embassies,  bo  curious  m  the 
liistoiy  of  human  maimers,  are  drawn  from  the  Extracts  of  Meusmder  (pp.  106- 
110,  151-154,  161-164),  ill  which  we  often  regret  the  want  of  order  and  connection. 

-^  See  D'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Ori«it.  pp.  50.^,  C29)  ;  Hyde  (de  Eeligione  Vet.  I'er- 
sarum,  c.  21,  pp.  290,  291) ;  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  pp.  70.  71) ;  Kutychius 
(Aunal.  torn,  ii,  p.  176) ;  Texeira  (in  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Persia,  1.  i.  c.  34).* 


*  INIazdak  was  an  Aroliimagus,  born,  according  to  Miikhord  (translated  by  De 
Sacy,  p.  353,  and  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  104^,  at  Jstakhar  or  Perseoplis,  according  to 
an  inedited  and  anonymous  history  (the  Modjmal-alte-w;»rikh  in  the  Koyal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  quoted  by  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  322),  atNischapour  in  ("liorasan  : 
his  father's  name  wasBamrtadam.  He  announced  liiinself  as  a  reformer  of 
Zoroastrianism.  and  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  to  a  nincli  greater 
height.  He  preached  the  absolute  indifference  of  human  action,  perfect  equal- 
ity of  rank,  community  of  property  and  of  women,  marriages  between  the  near- 
est kindred ;  he  interdicted  the  use  ol  animal  food,  proscribed  the  killing  ot 
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womcn,^^  find  the  equality  of^nankincl,  whilst  he  appropri, 
ated  the  richest  lands  and  most  beautiful  females  to  the 
use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these  disorders,  wliich 
liad  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and  example,^'^  imbittered 
the  decliniug  age  of  the  Persian  monarch  ;  and  his  fears 
were  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  his  design  to  reverse 
tlie  natural  and  customary  order  of  succession,  in  favor  of 
his  third  and  most  favored  son,  so  famous  under  the  names 
of  Ohosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the  youth  more 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was  desirous 
that  he  should  be  adopted  by  tlie  emperor  Justin  :  *  the 
hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this 
singular  proposal ;  and  Chosroes  might  have  acquired  a  spe- 
cious claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But 
the  future  mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the 
quaistor  Proclus :  a  difficulty  was  started,  whether  the 
adoption  should  be  performed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite  ;  " 
the  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved  ;  and  the  sense  of  this  in- 
dignity sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had  al- 
ready advanced  to  the  Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople. 
Plis  father  did  not  long  survive  the  disappointment  of  liis 
wishes:  the  testament  of  their  deceased  sovereign  was  read 
in  the  asseml)ly  of  tlie  nobles  ;  and  a  jwwerful  faction,  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  and    regardless   of  the  priority  of  age, 

33  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  oomniunity  of  women  was  soon  propa- 
gated in  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  402),  and  Greece  (Procop. 
Persic.  1.  i.  c.  5). 

•'o  He  oITcred  his  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet ;  but  the  prayers  of 
Nuahirvan  saved  liis  mother,  and  tlie  indignant  monarch  never  forgave  the 
humiliation  to  whicli  his  filial  piety  had  stooped ;  pedes  tuos  deo.-culatus 
(said  he  to  Mazdak)  cujvis  foe  tor  adhuc  nares  occupat  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  71). 

■»'  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i-  c.  11.  Was  not  Proclus  over-wise?  Was  not  the 
danqjer  imaginary  ?— The  excuse,  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation  not  ignorant 

of  le'. ters  :     ov    ypoLiMixaaLV    oi    ^dpftapoL    tov?    nat5a<;   TrotoufTat,    dA\'    ottAwi/   er/ceujj. 

Whether  any  mode  of  adoption  was  practised  in  Persia,  1  much  doubt. 


animals  for  food,  enforced  a  vegetable  diet.  See  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  .'?22. 
Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  101.  Mirkhond  translated  by  De  Sacy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  doctrine  of  Mazdak  spread  into  the  West.  Two  inscriptions  found  in  Cyrene, 
in  182.3,  and  explained  by  M.  Gesenius,  and  by  M.  Hamaker  of  Leyden,  i)rove 
clearly  that  his  doctrines  liad  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Gnostics  ;  and  Mazdak  was  enrolled  with  Thoth,  Saturn,  Zoroaster,  Pyth- 
agoras, Epicurus,  .John,  and  Christ,  as  the  teachers  of  true  Gnostic  wisdom. 
See  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.  p.  338.  Gesenius  de  Inscriptione  Phoenicio-Grreca  in 
Cyrenaica  nuper  reperta,  Halle,  125.  Hamaker,  Lettre  a  M.  Raoul  Bochette, 
Leyden,  1825.— M. 

*  St.  Martin  questions  this  adoption  :  he  argues  its  improbibility  ;  and  sup- 
poses that  Procopius,  ))erverting  some  popular  traditions,  or  the  remembrMiice 
of  some  fruitless  negotiations  which  took  place  at  that  time,  has  mistaken,  for  a 
treaty  of  adoption,  some  treaty  of  guaraiity  or  protection  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Kobad,  to  his  favorite  son  Chosroes,  vol. 
viii.  p..'52.  Yet  the  Greek  historiaiis  seem  unanimous  as  to  the  proposal:  the 
Persians  might  be  expected  to  maintain  silence  ou  such  a  subject. — M. 
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exalted  Chosroes  to  the  thrqjpe  of  Persia.  He  filled  that 
throne  during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight  years  ;  ^'^ 
and  the  Justice  of  Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of 
immortal  praise  by  the  nations  of  the  East. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  tliemselves, 
and  even  by  their  subjects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for 
the  gratification  of  passion  and  interest.  The  virtue  of 
Chosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  measures  of 
peace  and  war,  is  excited  by  ambition  and  restrained  by 
prudence ;  who  confounds  the  greatness  with  the  happiness 
of  a  nation,  and  calmly  devotes  tlie  lives  of  thousands  to  the 
fame,  or  even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his  do- 
mestic administration,  the  just  Xushirvan  would  merit  in 
our  feelings  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder 
brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their  fair  expectations  of  the 
diadem  :  their  future  life,  between  the  suj^reme  rank  and 
the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and 
formidable  to  their  master :  fear  as  Avell  as  revenge  might 
tempt  them  to  rebel ;  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs  ;  and  the  repose  of 
Chosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes 
with  their  families  and  adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was 
saved  and  dismissed  by  the  compassion  of  a  veteran  gen- 
eral ;  and  this  act  of  humanity,  which  was  revealed  by  liis 
son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to 
the  obedience  of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Me- 
bodes  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Chosroes  him- 
self ;  but  he  delayed  to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till  he 
had  performed  the  duties  of  a  military  review ;  he  was  in- 
stantly commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron  tripocl,  which  stood 
before  the  gate  of  the  palace,^^  where  it  was  death  to  relieve 
or  approach  the  victim  ;  and  Mebodes  languished  several 
days  before  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  by  the  inflexible 
pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad.  But  the 
people,  more  especially  in  the  East,  is  disposed  to  forgive, 
and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the  loftiest 

«From  Procopius  and  Agatliias,  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  pp.  543,  626)  has  proved  that 
Chosroes  Nushirvaii  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian  (A.  D. 
531,  April  1.— A.  D  532,  April  l).  But  tlie  true  chronolog:j',  which  harmonizes 
with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  ascertained  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  211).  Ca- 
bades,  or  Kobad,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the 
8th,  and  died  the  13th  of  September,  A  D.  531.  aged  eighty-two  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annals  of  Eutychius,  Nushirvan  reigned  forty-seven  years  and  six 
montlis  ;    and  his  death  must  consequently  be  placed  in  March,  A.  D.  579. 

*'  Procopius.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Brisson,  de  Regn.  Pers.  p,  494.  The  gate  of 
the  palace  of  Ispahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  or  death  (Chardin, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  pp.  312,  313). 
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heads ;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary  choice 
has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish  by  the 
frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution  of  the 
laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate ;  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  happiness  of  individuals  :  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  de- 
served the  ap])ellation  of  just.  His  government  was  firm, 
rigorous,  and  impartial.  It  was  the  first  labor  of  his  reign 
to  abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  pos- 
sessions :  the  lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Maz- 
dak  liad  usurped  were  restored  to  their  lawful  owners ;  and 
the  temperate  ^  chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impostors  con- 
firmed the  domestic  rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening 
with  blind  confidence  to  a  favorite  minister,  he  established 
four  viziers  over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire, 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In  the  choice  of 
judges,  ])raefects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the 
mask  which  is  always  worn  in  the  j)resence  of  kings :  he 
wished  to  substitute  the  natural  oider  of  talents  for  the 
accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortinie  ;  he  professed, 
in  specious  language,  his  inttntion  to  prefer  those  men  who 
carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  to  banish  corruption 
from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were  excluded  from  the 
temples  of  the  Magi.  The  code  of  laws  of  the  first  Arta- 
xerxes  was  revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  the  assurance  of  speedy  punishment  was  the 
best  security  of  their  virtue.  Their  behavior  was  inspected 
by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  overheard  by  a  thou- 
sand ears,  the  secret  or  ])ublic  agents  of  the  throne  ;  and  the 
provinces,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were 
enlightened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  af- 
fected to  emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salu- 
tary career.  Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the 
two  objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  city 
of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  were 
maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  expense ;  the  daugh- 
ters were  given  in  marriage  to  the  richest  citizens  of  their 
own  rank,  and  the  sons,  according  to  their  different  talents, 
were  employed  in  mechanic  trades,  or   promoted  to  more 

*  This  is  a  strange  term.  Nushirvan  employed  a  stratagem  similar  to  that  of 
♦Telui,  2  Kings,  x.  18-28,  to  separate  the  followers  of  Mazdak  from  the  rest  cf  his 
subjects,  and  with  a  body  of  his  troops  cut  them  all  in  jueces.  The  Greek  writers 
concur  with  the  Persian  in  this  representation  of  Nushirvan's  temperate  conduct- 
Theophanes,  p.  146.  Mirkhond,  p  362.  Eutychius,  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  Abul- 
feda,  in  an  unedited  part,  consulted  by  St.  Martin,  as  well  as  in  a  passage 
merly  cited.    Le  Beau,  vol.  viii-  p.  38.    Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  109.— M, 
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Iioiioiablo  service.  The  cleKertecl  AilL'iges  were  relieved  bv 
Ills  bounty  ;  to  the  j^easaiits  and  fanners  wlio  were  fouiul 
incapable  ot"  cultivating'  their  Lands,  lie  distributed  cattle, 
seed,  and  the  instruments  of  liusbandry;  and  the  rare  and 
inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimoniously 
managed,  and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  territory  of 
Pei-sia.'*'^  The  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect 
and  evidence  of  his  virtues  :  his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental 
despotism ;  but  in  the  long  competition  between  Chosroes 
and  Justinian,  the  advantage  botli  of  meiit  and  fortune  i* 
almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian. ^^ 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  reputation 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited 
his  court,  Avere  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assur- 
ance, that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian 
throne.  Did  they  expect,  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exer- 
cised in  the  toils  of  war  and  government,  should  agitate, 
with  dexterity  like  their  own,  the  abstruse  and  profound 
questions  which  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  ? 
Could  they  liope  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should 
direct  the  life,  and  control  the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose 
infancy  liad  been  taught  to  consider  his  absolute  and  fluc- 
tuating Avill  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obligation 'P^*^  The 
studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial :  but 
his  example  awakened  the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people, 
and  the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over  the  dominions  of 
Persia.  ^^  At  Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal 
city  of  Susa,  an  academy  of  physic  was  founded,  which 
insensibly  became  a  liberal  school  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
rhetoric.  ^^     The  annals  of  the  monarchy  ^^  were  composed  ; 

**  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  Avaters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The  number  of 
wells  and  subterraneous  channels  is  much  iliminished,  and  with  it  the  fertility  of 
the  soil :  400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  near  Tauris,  and  42,000  were  onco 
r.ickoned  in  the  province  of  Khorasan  (Chardin,  torn.  iii.  pp.  yo,  lOO.  Taveniier^ 
torn.  i.  p. 416). 

*j  The  character  and  govcnnnent  of  Nushirvan  is  represented  sometimes  In 
the  words  of  D'llerbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  G80,  &c.,  from  Khoudemir),  Euty- 
chius  (Aiinal.  toin.  ii.  pp.  179,  180,— very  rich),  Abulphavagins  (Dynast,  vii.  pp. 
94,  !J5,— very  poor),  Tarikh  Scliikard  (pp.  144-150),  Texeira  (in  SteTens,  1.  i.  c.  35), 
Asseman  (Bibliot.  Oric'iit.  torn.  iii.  pp.  404-410),  and  the  Abbe  Fwirmont  (Hist,  de 
I'Acad.  des  Ins^criptions,  toin.  vii.  pp.  325-334),  who  has  translated  a  spurious  or 
genuine  testament  of  Kushirvan. 

^•^  A  thousand  years  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given  a  solemn 

opinion — tw  fiaa-iAfvofTt  Ylipaftiiv  f^elvai  iroiedv  to  ar  /SDvArjrai  (Ilerodot.  I.  iii.  C. 
31,  p.  210,  edit.  Wesselinn;).  Nor  had  this  constitutional  maxim  been  neglected 
as  a  useless  and  barren  treory. 

<^  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  philosophers,  sophists^ 
the  learning  or  ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agathias  il.  ii.  c.  C6-71)  displays  much  in- 
formation and  strong  prejudices. 

43  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  lorn.  iv.  p.  dccxlv.  vi.  vii. 
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:  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  original  record  of  his- 
ireek  by  the  interpreter  Sergius  (Agathias,  1,  v. 
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and  while  recent  and  authentic  liistory  might  afford  some 
useful  lessons  both  to  tlie  prince  and  peoi)le,  the  darkness 
of  the  first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants,  tiie  dragons, 
and  the  fabulous  licroes  of  Oriental  romance.^*^  Every  learned 
or  confident  stranger  Avas  enriched  by  the  bounty,  and  flat- 
tered by  the  conversation,  of  the  monarch  :  he  nobly  re- 
warded a  Greek  physician,  ^^  by  the  deliverance  of  three 
thousand  captives  :  and  the  sophists,  who  contended  forjiis 
favor,  were  exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Ura- 
nins,  their  more  successful  rival.  Nushirvan  believed,  or  at 
least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi  ;  and  some  traces 
of  ipersecution  may  be  "discovered  in  his  reign."  Yet  he 
allowed  himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  the  various 
sects  ;  and  the  theological  disputes,  in  which  lie  frequently 
])resided,  diminished  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  en- 
lightened the  minds  of  the  people.  At  his  command,  the 
most  celebrated  writers  of  Greece  and  India  were  translated 
into  the  Persian  language  ;  a  smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  re- 
commended by  Mahomet  to  the  use  of  paradise  ;  though  it  is 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical,  by  the 
ignorance  and  presumption  of  Agathias.^'^  Yet  the  Greek 
liistorian  might  reasonably  wonder  that  it  should  be  found 
])Ossible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been  framed  to  express 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtleties  of  philosophic  dis- 
quisition. And,  if  the  reason  of  the  Stagyrite  might  be 
equally  dark,  or  equally  intelligible  in  every  tongue,  the 
dramatic  art  and  verbal  argumentation  of  the  disci|)le  of 
Socrates,^^  appear  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace 

p.  141),  prf^served  after  the  Mahometan  roiquest,  and  verBified  in  the  year  P94, 
by  tlie  national  poet  Ferdoussi.  See  D'Anqnetil  (Mom.  de  I'Academie,  torn, 
xxxi.  p.  379;  and  Sir  William  Jones  (Hist,  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  161). 

'^  In  the  lifth  century,  the  name  of  lieslom,or  Kostani,  a  liero  who  equall-^d 
tlie  strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  lo  the  Armenians  (Closes  Chorcn- 
ensis,  Hist.  Annen.  1.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  <'A),  edit.  Whistoji).  In  tlie  beginning  or  the 
seventh,  tlie  Persian  Romance  of  Koslani  and  Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Mecca 
(Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxxi.  p.  ?,?,-)).  Yet  tliis  exposition  of  ludicruni  novaj  historian  is 
not  given  by  Maracci  (Refutat.  Alcoran,  pp.  5:4-^)4S^. 

«'  Procop.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  10).  Kobad  had  a  favorite  Greek  physician.  Stephen 
of  Edcss.i  (Persitt.  1.  ii.  c.  2C).  The  practice  was  ancient;  and  Herodotus  relates 
the  adventures  of  Denioce<les  of  f'rotona(l.  iii.  c.  125-137). 

■''-  See  Pagi,  toni.  ii  j).  020:  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honor.nble  r.rticle  -wrs 
inserted  for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  theCnthoIics(Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Lecat. 
p.  142).  Xnshiznd,  a  sou  of  Nushirvan,  was  a  Christian,  a  rebel,  and — a  martyr  ? 
(D'Herbelot.  p.  6f<l.) 

"'On  the  Persim  lantruaee,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  D'Annnetil  (pp. 
ri39-.'^4''.')  nnd  .Tories  (vp.  \r>'.i-]f<5)  :  avnin  run  yX^rr-n  Km  nuovrroT'lTn,  is  the  charac^ 
ter  wliich  .Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  GO)  ascribes  to  an  idiom  renowned  in  the  E^ist  for 
poetical  softness. 

^•*  Agathias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Phnedon,  Parmenid^s.  and  Timfrns  Ppn- 
andot  (Fabricins,  Pibliot.  GraiC.  torn.  xii.  pp.  246-2(il)  does  not  mention  this  Lav- 
baric  verbiou  of  Aristotle. 
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and  perfection  of  his  Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  universal 
knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  informed,  that  the  moral  and 
political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were  pre- 
served with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the 
kings  of  India.  The  pliysician  Perozes  was  secretly  de- 
spatched to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions  to 
procure,  at  any  price,  the  communication  of  this  valuable 
work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a  transcript,  liis  learned  dili- 
gence accomplished  the  translation  ;  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay  ^^ 
w^ere  read  and  admired  in  the  assembly  of  Nushirvan  and 
his  nobles.  The  Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  have 
long  since  disappeared  ;  but  this  venerable  monument  has 
been  saved  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived 
in  the  modern  Persic,  the  Turkish,  the  Syriac,  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Greek  idioms,  and  transfused  through  successive 
versions  into  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  In  their 
present  form,  the  peculiar  character,  the  manners  and  relig- 
ion of  the  Hindoos,  are  completely  obliterated  ;  and  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the 
concise  elegance  of  Phaedrus,  and  the  native  graces  of  La 
Fontaine.  Fifteen  moral  and  political  sentences  are  illus- 
trated in  a  series  of  apologues  :  but  the  composition  is  in- 
tricate, the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and 
barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  in^ 
venting  a  pleacing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  nakedness  of 
truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the  harshness 
of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design,  to  admonish  kings 
that  they  are  strong  only  in  the  strength  of  their  subjects, 
the  same  Indians  invented  the  game  of  chess,  which  was 
likewise  introduced  into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nush- 
irvan.^® 

C5  0f  these  fables,  I  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  languages:  1. 
Tn  Greek,  translated  bv  Simeon  Seth  (A.  D.  1100)  from  the  Arabic,  and  pub- 
lished bv  Starck  at  Berlin  in  1697,  in  12mo.  2.  In  Latin,  a  version  fiom  the  Greek 
Sapientia  Tndorum.  inserted  by  P^ro  Poussin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Pacliy^ 
mer  (no.  547-620,  edit.  Roman).  3.  In  French,  from  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540, 
to  Siillan  Soliman  Contes  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bidpai  etde  Loknian,par  MM. 
Galland  et  Cardonne,  Paris,  1778,  3  vol.s.  in  12mo.  Mr.  Wharton  (History  of  Eng. 
lish  Poetrv,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-131^  takes  a  larger  scope.* 

66  See  the  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde  (Syntagm-   Dissertat.  torn.  n.  pp. 

Cl-69).  • 

*  The  oldest  Indian  oollection  extant  is  the  Pancha-tantra  (the  five  collec- 
tions^ analyzed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Asiat.  Soc.  It 
was  translated  into  Persian  bv  Barsuvah.  the  phvsician  of  Nushirvan,  under  the 
name  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai  (Vidvapriva.  the  Friend  of  Knowledge,  or,  as/'i« 
Oriental  writers  understand  it.  the  Friend  of  MedicineV  It  was  translated  into 
Arabic  bv  AbdoUa  Ibn  MokafFa.  under  the  name  of  Kalila  and  Pimnah.  From 
tlie  Arabic  it  passed  into  the  European  languages.  Compare  Wilson,  in  Trans. 
As.  Soc.  i.  52.  Bohlen.  das  alte  Indian,  ii.  p.  386.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Memoire 
sur  Kalila  va  l>imnah.— M. 
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The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a  war 
witli  the  successor  of  Constantine  ;  and  tlie  anxiety  of  liis 
domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the  sus])ension  of 
arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient  to  purchase.  Cliosroes 
saw  tlie  Roman  ambassadors  at  his  feet.  He  acce])ted 
eleven  tliousand  pounds  of  gold  as  the  price  of  an  endless 
or  indefinite  peace  ;'''^  some  mutual  exchanges  were  regu- 
lated ;  the  Persian  assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Cau- 
casus, and  the  demolition  of  Dara  w^as  suspended,  on  con 
dition  that  it  should  never  be  made  the  residence  of  the 
general  of  the  East.  This  interval  of  repose  had  been 
solicited,  and  was  diligently  imj^roved,  by  the  ambition  of 
tlie  emperor:  his  African  conquests  were  the  first  fruits  of 
tlie  Persian  treaty  ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was  soothed 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his  am- 
bassadors required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  and  under  the 
color  of  friendship.^^  But  the  tro])hies  of  Belisarius  dis- 
turbed the  slumbers  of  the  great  king;  and  he  heard  with 
astonishment,  envy,  and  fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  liome 
itself,  had  been  reduced,  in  three  rapid  campaigns,  to  the 
obedience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating 
treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal  Al- 
mondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens,  w'ho  resided  at 
liira,^^  had  not  been  included  in  the  general  peace,  and  still 
waged  an  obscure  war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The 
subject  of  their  dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep-walk  in  the 
desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  immemorial  tribute 
for  the  license  of  pasture  appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of 
Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite  aj^pealed  to  the  Latin  name 
of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as  an  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  sovereignty  and  labors  of  the  Romans.^^  The  two 
monarchs  supported  the  cause  of  their  respective  vassals  ; 
and  the  Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a  slow 
and  doubtful  arbitration,  enriched  his  flying  camp  w^ith  the 

^7  The  endless  peace  (Procopius,  Persic.  1,  i.  c.  21)  was  concluded  or  ratified  in 
the  vith  year,  and  iiid  consulship,  of  Justinian  (A.  1).  533,  between  January  1 
and  April  1.  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  550).  Marcellinus,  iu  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  style 
of  Medes  and  Persians. 

58  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

59  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad.  and  restored  by  Nushirvan. 
His  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  surnamed  Celestial  Water,  an  appellation 
whicli  became  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for  a  more  noble  cause  (liberality 
in  famine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syria  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  pp.  69, 
70). 

<'''  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  object  of 
this  strata,  a  paved  road  of  ten  days'  journey  from  Auranitis  to  Babylonia. 
(See  a  Latin  note  in  Deliale's  Map  Imp.  Orient.)  Wesseling  and  D'Anville  are 
Bilont. 
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spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead  of  repelling  the  arms. 
Justinian  attem])ted  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  Ahuondar, 
Avhile  he  called  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth  the  na- 
tions of  Ethiopia  and  Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions  of; 
his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies  was  distant  and  pre- 
carious, and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspondence  jus- 
tified the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Armenians,  who  im- 
plored, almost  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of  Chosroes. 
The  descendants  of  Arsaces,  Avho  were  still  numerous  in 
Armenia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of, na- 
tional freedom  and  hereditary  rank  ;  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Vitiges  had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  expose  the  inr 
stant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Their  representations  were  uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual. 
"We  stand  before  your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  in- 
terest as  well  as  of  our  own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless 
Justinian  aspires  to  be  tlie  sole  master  of  the  world  Since 
the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of 
mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in  Avords,  your  enemy  in 
actions,  has  alike  insulted  his  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled 
the  earth  Avith  blood  and  confusion.  Has  he  not  violated 
the  privileges  of  Armenia,  the  independence  of  Colchos., 
and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  mountains  ?  Has  he 
not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of  Bosphorus  on 
the  frozen  Masotis,  and  the  vale  of  palm-trees  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  ?  The  Moors,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have 
been  successively  oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly 
remained  the  spectator  of  their  neighbor's  ruin.  Embrace, 
O  kino:'  the  favorable  moment;  the  East  is  left  without  de- 
fence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and  his  renowned  gei.- 
eral  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  West.  If 
you  hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  victorious  troops 
Avill  soon  return  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  and  Persia 
may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the  last  de- 
voured." ^^  By  such  arguments,  Chosroes  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned :  but 
the  Persian,  ambitious  of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inac- 
tive warfai'e  of  a  rival,  who  issued  his  sanguinary  commands 
from  the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine  ))alr!ce. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  he 
abused  the  confidence  of  treaties  ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of 

"i  T  have  blemled,  in  a  short  speech,  the  two  orations  of  the  Arsacides  of  Ar- 
menia and  the  Gotliit;  ambassadors.  Procopiiis,  in  his  public  history,  ftels,  and 
makes  us  feel,  that  Justiuiaii  was  the  true  author  of  the  war  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c. 
2,  3). 
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/lissimiilation  and  falsehood  could  only  be  concealed  by  llie 
iustre  of  Iiis  victories/'-^  The  Persian  army,  wliich  had  been 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined  the 
strong  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  till  the  small,  though  populous,  town  of 
Dura*  presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  king. 
The  gates  of  Dura,  by  treachery  and  surprise,  were  bui-st 
open  ;  and  as  soon  as  Chosroes  liad  stained  his  ciineter  with 
the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  lie  dismissed  the  fimbassfidor 
of  Justinian  to  inform  his  master  in  what  place  he  had  left 
the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  conqueror  still  affected  the 
praise  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble 
matron  with  her  infant  rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he 
sighed,  he  wept,  and  implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish 
the  author  of  these  calamities.  Yet  the  herd  of  twelve 
thousand  captives  was  ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold ;  the  neighboring  bishop  of  Sergiopolis  pledged  his 
faith  for  the  payment :  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the 
unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes  exacted  the  jienalty  of  an 
obligation  which  it  was  generous  to  contract  and  impossible 
to  discharge.  He  advanced  into  the  lieart  of  Syria ;  but  a 
feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at  his  a]»proach,  disappointed 
him  of  the  honor  of  victory ;  and  as  he  could  not  hope  to 
establish  liis  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed  in  this 
inroad  the  mean  and  rai)acious  vices  of  a  robber.  Hierapolis, 
Berrhaia  or  Aleppo,  A})amea  and  Chalcis,  were  successively 
besieged  :  they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold 
or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength  and 
opulence  ;  and  their  new  master  enforced,  without  observing, 
the  terms  of  capitulation.  Educated  in  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  he  exercised,  without  remorse,  the  lucrative  trade  of 
sacrilege  ;  and,  after  stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  relic  to 
the  devotion  of  the  Christians  of  Apamea.  No  more  than 
fourteen  years  liad  elapsed  since  Antioch  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake ;  t  but  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  new  Theopolis, 

c2  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  Antioch,  &c.,  are  related  in  a  full  and 
Tep:xilar  series  by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  5-14).  Small  collateral  aid  can  be 
drawn  frotn  tlie  Orientals  :  yet  not  they,  but  D'Herbelot  himself  (p.  G80),  should 
blush  when  he  blames  them  for  making  Justinian  and  Nushirvan  contempora- 
ries. On  the  geography  of  the  seat  of  war,  D'Auville  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre)  iB 
Bufficient  and  Batisfactory. 


*Tt  is  Sura  in  Procopius.     Is  it  a  misprint  in  Gibbon  ?— M. 

t  Joannes  Lvdus  attributes  the  easy  capture  of  Antioch  to  the  want  of  for- 
tifications which  had  not  been  restored  since  the  earthquake,  1.  iii.  c.  54,  p.  246. 
— M. 
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had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liberality  of  Justinian ; 
and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  buildings  and  the  peoi)le 
already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent  disaster.  On  one 
side,  the  city  was  defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other 
by  the  River  Orontes ;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was 
commanded  by  a  superior  eminence  :  the  proper  remedies 
were  rejected,  from  the  despicable  fear  of  discovering  its 
weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Germanus,  the  emperor's 
nephew,  refused  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity  within  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  city.  The  people  of  Antioch  had  inherited 
the  vain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  ancestors  :  they  were 
elated  by  a  sudden  reenforcement  of  six  thousand  soldiers ; 
they  disdained  the  offers  of  an  easy  capitulation ;  and  their 
intemperate  clamors  insulted  from  the  ramparts  the  majesty 
of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  the  Persian  myriads 
mounted  with  scaling-ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman 
mercenaries  fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne ;  and 
the  generous  assistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  country.  As  Chosroes, 
attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  was  descending 
from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  de- 
plore the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that  unhappy  people ;  but 
the  slaughter  still  raged  with  unrelenting  fury  ;  and  the  city, 
at  the  command  of  a  Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames. 
The  cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  ava- 
rice, not  the  piety,  of  the  conqueror :  a  more  honorable 
exemption  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambassadors  resided  ;  some 
distant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and 
the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray,  their 
new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  ornaments  of 
Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves 
and  fountains ;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacri- 
fice with  impunity  to  the  nymphs  of  that  elegant  retreat. 
Eighteen  miles  below  Antioch,  the  River  Orontes  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty  Persian  visited  the  term  of 
his  conquests  ;  and,  after  bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to 
the  Creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi  adored.  If  this  act 
of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  tlioy 
were  pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with 
which  he  assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes 
had  heard  that  the  blue  faction  was  espoused  by  the  emperor, 
his  peremptory  command  secured  the  victory  of  the  green 
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charioteer.  From  tlie  discipline  of  liis  camp  llie  peo])Ie 
derived  more  solid  consolation  ;  and  they  interceded  in  vain 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  who  Iiad  too  faithfnlly  copied  the 
rapine  of  the  just  Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued,  though 
unsatiated  with  the  spoil  of  Syria,*  he  slowly  moved  to  the 
Euphrates,  formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Barbalissus,  and  defined  the  space  of  three  days  for  tlie 
entire  passage  of  his  numerous  host.  After  his  return,  lie 
founded,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace 
of  Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  })erpetuated  the  joint  names 
of  Chosroes  and  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives  recognized 
the  form  and  situation  of  their  native  abodes :  baths  and  a 
stately  circus  were  constructed  for  their  use  ;  and  a  colony 
of  musicians  and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures 
of  a  Greek  capital.  By  the  nmnificence  of  the  royal  founder, 
a  liberal  allowance  was  assigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing  free- 
dom on  the  slaves  wdiom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kins- 
men. Palestine,  and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the 
next  objects  that  attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice, 
of  Chosroes.  Constantinople,  and  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
no  longer  appeared  impregnable  or  remote  ;  and  his  aspiring 
fancy  already  covered  Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  navies,  of  Persia. 

These  liopes  might  have  been  realized,  if  the  conqueror  ot 
Italy  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the 
East.^^  While  Chosroes  ])ursued  his  ambitious  designs  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
without  pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
w^ithin  six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful 
operation,  to  draw  the  Persians  from  their  impregnable 
citadel,  and  improving  his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to 
intercept  their  retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with 
the  flying  Barbarians.  He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on 
the  territories  of  Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisaurane, 
and  sent  the  governor,  with  eight  hundred  chosen  horsemen, 
to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.  He  detached 
Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by  twelve  hundred  Romans, 
to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a 

PS  In  the  public  history  of  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  18,  19.  20,  21,  21,  25,  26t 
27,  28) ;  and,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  we  may  reasonably  shnt  our  ears  against 
the  malevolent  whisper  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  2,  3,  with  the  Notes,  as  usual,  of 
AlemaunuB). 


•  Lydus  asserts  that  he  carried  away  all  the  statues,  pictures,  and  marb'.ea 
which  adorned  the  city,  1.  iii.  c.  54,  p.  246. — M- 
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fruitful  ])rovinco,  long  exom])t  from  tlie  calamities  of  T\'nr. 
But  the  ])lans  of  Belisarius  were  disconcerted  by  the  uutract- 
able   spirit  of  Arethas,  who   neitlier  returned  to  the  camp, 
nor  sent  a,ny  intelligence  of  liis  motions.     Tlie  Roman  general 
was  fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to  the  same  S])Ot;  the  time 
of  action  ela])sed,  the  ardent  sun  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed 
Avith  fevers  the   blood  of   his   European   soldiers;  and   the 
stationary  troops  and  ofl^cers  of  Syria   affected  to  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  their  defenceless  cities.     Yet  this  diversion 
had  already  succeeded  in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with 
loss  and  precipitation  ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  had  been 
seconded  by  discipline  and  valor,  his  success  might  have 
satisfied  the  sanguine  wi«hes  of  the  public,  who  required  at 
his  hands  the  conquest  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  captives  of  Antioch.     At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople  by  an  ungrateful  court,  but 
the  dangers  of  the  ensuing  sj^ring  restored  his  confidence 
and  command  ;  and  the  hero,  almost  alone,  was  desjiatched, 
with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to  repel,  by  his   name  and 
presence,   the   invasion    of  Syria.      He   found  the  Roman 
generals,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian,  impris- 
oned by  their  fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hiera|)olis.     But 
instead    of    listening    to    their   timid    counsels,    Belisarius 
commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Europus,  where  he  had 
resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute  whatever  God 
should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.     His  firm 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Eui)hrates  restrained  Chosroes 
from  advancing  towards  Palestine  ;  and  he  received  with  art 
and  dignity  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Percian 
monarch.     The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  the  river  was 
covered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters, 
tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without  the  ajipre- 
liension  of  an  enemy.     On  the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors 
descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.     The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of 
the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  dis- 
dained the  luxury  of  the  East.     Around  his  tent,  the  nations 
who  marched  under  his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful 
confusion.     Tlie  Thracians  and  Illyrians  Avere  posted  in  the 
front,  the  Ileruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre;  the  prospect  was 
closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed 
to  multij^ly  their  numbers.     Their  dress  was  liglit  and  active  ; 
one  soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  Ix  w,  a 
fourth,  perliai)s,  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole  i)icture  exhibited 
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tlie  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  tlie  general. 
Chosroes  was  deluded  by  the  jrddress,  and  awed  by  the  genius, 
of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian.  Conscious  of  the  merit,  and 
iornorant  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist,  he  dreaded  a  decisive 
battle  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a  Persian  might 
return  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king  hast- 
ened to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his 
retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the 
empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  might  suggest  to 
ignorance  and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy  had  been  suffered 
to  escape :  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less 
glorious  than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither 
fortune,  nor  the  valor  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract  any  part 
of  the  general's  renown.  The  second  removal  of  Belisarius 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Italian  war  revealed  the  extent  of 
his  personal  merit,  which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want 
of  discipline  and  courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert 
or  skill,  led  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to  their  signals,  their 
ranks,  and  their  ensigns.  Four  thousand  Persians,  intrenched 
in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished,  almost  witliout  a  combat, 
this  disorderly  multitude;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered 
along  the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of 
their  rapid  flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  party 
prevaile^d  over  their  brethren ;  the  Armenians  returned  to 
their  allegiance  ;  the  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a 
sudden  assault  and  a  regular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war 
were  suspended  by  those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal 
agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns  i)rotected  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Eastern  frontier;  and  the  arms  of  Chosroes  were 
confined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too 
minutely  described  by  the  historians  of  the  times.^^ 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  Sea  ^^  from  Constanti- 

M  The  Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is  tediously 
spun  through  many  a  page  of  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  15, 17,  28,  29,  30.    Gothic. 

1.  iv.  c.  7-lK)  and  Agathias  (1.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  pp.  .55-132,  141). 

fi5  The  Perlpius,  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Eiixine  Sea,  was  described  in 
Latin  by  Sallust,  and  in  Greek  by  Arrian  :  1.  The  former  work,  which  no  longer 
exidts,  has  been  restored  by  the  singular  diligence  of  M.  De  Brosses,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  i)arliament  of  Dijon  (Hist,  de  la  Itepublique  Romaine,  torn,  ii,  1.  iii. 
pp.  109-298),  who  ventures  to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  historian.  His 
description  of  the  Euxine  is  ingeniously  formed  of  nil  the  fragments  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  of  (ill  the  Greeks  and  Latins  whom  Sallust  mitrht  copy,  or  by  whom  he 
miglic  be  copied  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  for  the  whimsical  design. 

2.  'riie  Periplus  of  Arrian  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  (in  Geograph. 
Minor.  Hudson,  tom.  i.),  and  contains  whatever  the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen 
from  Trsbizond  to  Dioscurias ;  whatever  he  had  heard  from  Dioscurias  to  the 
Danube  ;  and  whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  to  Trebizond. 
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nople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a 
voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty  and  craggy  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique  vehe- 
mence, that  in  a  short  space  it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid 
and  navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  live  days* 
journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the  same  hills, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  Caspian  Lake.  The  prox- 
imity of  these  rivers  has  suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least 
the  idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchandise  of  India  down 
the  Oxus,  over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 
As  it  successively  collects  the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Col- 
chos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  diminished  speed,  though  accu- 
mulated weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom  deep, 
and  half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  inter- 
posed in  the  midst  of  the  channel ;  the  water,  so  soon  as  it 
has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corrup- 
tion. In  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles,  forty  of  which  are 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated 
region  of  Colchos,^^  or  Mingrelia,^'  which,  on  three  sides,  is 
fortified  by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose 
maritime  coas^  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  ^from  the 
neighborhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias  and  the  confines 
of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  are  relaxed  by  ex- 
cessive moisture :  twentv-eiffht  rivers,  besides  the  Phasis 
and  his  dependent  streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea  ; 
and  the  hollowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the 
subterraneous  channels  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 
In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley  is  sown,  the  earth  is  too 
soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  plough  ;  but  the  ^om,  a 
small  grain,  not  unlike  the  millet  or  coriander  seed,  supplies 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is 
confined  to   the  i^rince   and  his  nobles.    Yet  the   vintage  is 

66  Besides  the  many  occasional  hints  from  the  poets,  historians,  &c.,  of  an- 
tiquity, we  may  consult  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Colchos,  by  Strabo  (1. 
xi.  pp.  760—765)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  vi.  5,  19,  &c.). 

"  I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modem  descriptions  of  Mingrelia  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  1.  Of  the  Pere  Archanrreli  Lamberti  (Relations  de  The- 
Tenot,  part  i.  pp.  31—52,  with  a  map),  who  has  all  the  knowledge  and  prejudices 
of  a  missionaiy.  2.  Of  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  pp.  54,  68-168).  His 
observations  are  judicious  ;  and  his  own  adventures  in  the  country  are  still  more 
instructive  than  his  observations.  3.  Of  Peyssonel  (Observations  sur  les  Peuples 
Barbaras,  pp.  49,  50,  51,  58,  62,  64,  65,  71,  &c.,  and  a  more  recent  treatise,  Sur  le 
Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  11.  pp.  1-53).  He  had  Ion?  resided  at  Calla,  a3 
consul  of  France  ;  and  his  erudition  is  less  valuable  than  his  experience. 
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more  plentiful  than  the  harvest;  and  the  bulk  of  the  stems, 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  unassisted 
powers  of  nature.  The  same  powers  continually  tend  to 
overshadow  the  face  of  the  country  with  thick  forests  ;  the 
timber  of  the  hills,  and  the  flax  of  tlie  jjlains,  contribute  to 
the  abundance  of  naval  stores  ;  the  wild  and  tame  animals, 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and 
tlie  name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of  liis  native  habita- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  jrold  mines  to  the 
south  of  Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient 
profit,  were  a  subject  of  national  dispute  between  Justinian 
and  Chosroes  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  a 
vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused  through  the 
circle  of  the  hills,  although  these  secret  treasures  are  neglected 
by  the  laziness,  or  concealed  by  the  ])rudence,  of  the  Min- 
grelians.  The  waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  gold, 
are  carefully  strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces  ;  but  this 
expedient,  the  groundwork  perliaps  of  a  marvellous  fable, 
affords  a  faint  imaiife  of  the  wealth  extracted  from  a  viri^in 
earth  by  the  power  and  industry  of  ancient  kings.  Their 
silver  palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass  our  belief;  but 
the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  liave  excited  the  enterpris- 
ing avarice  of  the  Argonauts.^^  Tradition  has  aftiimed, 
with  some  color  of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phasis 
a  learned  and  polite  colonj-,®^  which  manufactured  linen, 
built  navies,  and  invented  geographical  maps.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  moderns  lias  peopled,  with  flourishing  cities  and 
nations,  the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  ;'** 
and  a  lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate, 
and,  in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity.'^ 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the  dark- 
ness of  conjecture  or  tradition  ;  and  its  genuine  history 
presents  a  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one 
hundred  and  thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the  market  of 
Dioscurias,"  they  were  the  imperfect  idioms  of   so  many 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colchos  at- 
tracted the  Argonauts  (Strab.  1.  i.  p.  71),  The  sagacious  Chardin  could  find  no 
f;old  in  mines,  rivers,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  a  Mingrelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot 
or  showing  some  specimens  at  Constantinople  of  native  gold. 

c9  Herodot.l.ii.  c.  104, 105,  pp.  150,  151.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.p.  33,  edit.  Wesseling. 
Dionys.  Perieget.  689,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scholiast,  ad  ApoUonium  Argonaut. 
1.  iv.  282-201. 

'*J  Montesquieu.  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.  c.  6.    1^'lsthme couvert  de  vilJea 

et  nations  qui  ne  sont  plus. 

''^  Bougainville,  Memoires  de  l*Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  33, 
on  the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

">'  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  alhrmed;  in  earn  ccc.  nationes  disslm- 
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savage  tribes  or  families,  sequestered  from  each  other  in  tlie 
valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus  ;  and  their  separation,  which 
diminished  the  importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number, 
of  their  rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a 
village  is  an  assemblage  of  liuts  within  a  wooden  fence  ;  the 
fortresses  are  seated  in  the  depths  of  forests  ;  the  princely 
town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  of  two  hundred  houses, 
and  a  stone  edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of 
kings.  Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty 
barks,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor 
on  the  coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports  is  much  in- 
creased, since  the  natives  hnd  only  slaves  and  hides  to  offer 
in  exchange  for  the  corn  and  salt  which  they  purchased  from 
the  subjects  of  Justinian.  Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of  the 
art,  the  knowledge,  or  the  navigation,  of  the  ancient  Col- 
chians  :  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  footsteps 
of  the  Argonauts ;  and  even  the  marks  df  an  Egyptian  col- 
ony are  lost  on  a  nearer  approach.  The  right  of  circum- 
cision is  practised  only  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine  ; 
and  the  curled  hair  and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa  no 
longer  disfigure  the  most  perfect  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
in  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Circassia, 
that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of 
beauty  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  ^he  coun- 
tenance."^^ According  to  the  destination  of  the  two  sexes, 
the  men  seemed  formed  for  action,  the  women  for  love  ;  and 
the  perpetual  supply  of  females  from  Mount  Caucasus  has 
purified  the  blood,  and  improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern 
nations  of  Asia.  The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a  portion 
only  of  the  ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exporta- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  prisoners  or 
criminals  would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand;  but 
the  common  people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords  ; 
the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpunished  in  a  lawless 
community ;  and  the  market  is  continually  replenished  by 
the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  authority.     Such  a  trade,'^ 

ilibus  Unguis  descendere ;  and  tlie  modest  Pliny  is  conter.t  to  add,  et  postea  a 
nostris  cxxx.  interpretibus  negotia  ibi  gesta  (vi.5).  Bat  the  words  nunc  deserta 
cover  a  multitude  of  past  fictions. 

"  Button  (Hist.  Nat.  tom.  iii.  pp.  433-4:^7)  collects  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
naturalists  and  travellers.  If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  they  were  in  truth 
ixeXdyxpof^  and  bvAdrpixe?  (and  he  had  observed  them  with  care),  this  precious 
factia  an  example  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  a  foreign  colony. 

''*  The  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two  hundred 
persons  ;  but  he  ate  (sold)  them  dav  by  day,  till  his  retinue  was  diminished  to  a 
secretary  and  two  valets  ('I'avernier.  torn.  i.  p.  365).  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a 
Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve  priests  and  his  wife  to  the  Turks  (Chardin. 
toia.  i.  p.  66). 
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which  reduces  the  hiimaTi  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may 
tend  to  encourage  marriage  and  population,  since  the  mul- 
titude of  children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent. 
But  this  source  of  im])ure  wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the 
national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of  honor  and  virtue, 
and  almost  extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature  ;  the  Christians 
of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  ai-e  tlie  most  dissolute  of  mankind  ; 
and  their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign 
slavery,  have  already  learned  to  imitate  the  rapine  of  the 
father  and  the  prostitution  of  the  mother.  Yet,  amidst  the 
rudest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives  discover  a  singular 
dexterity  both  of  mind  and  liand  ;  and  although  the  want  of 
union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the  Col- 
chians  of  every  age.  In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on 
foot :  and  their  arms  were  a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wooden 
casque,  and  a  buckler  of  rawhides.  But  in  their  own  coun- 
try the  use  of  cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed  :  the 
meanest  of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk ;  the  martial 
nobles  are  ]>ossessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses ;  and 
above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince 
of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government  has  been  always  a 
pure  and  hereditary  kingdom  ;  and  the  authoi'ity  of  the  sov- 
ereign is  only  restrained  by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects. 
Whenever  they  were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous 
army  into  the  field ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe, 
that  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the  population  of  Min- 
grelia now  amounts  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants."^^ 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  ancestors 
had  checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris ;  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  progress 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk  without 
any  memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus  ;  followed 
in  distant  wars  the  standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented 
him  every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred  boys,  and  as  many 
virgins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.'®  Yet  he  accepted 
this  gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense 
of  the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  ^Ethiopia:  the 


T5  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  765.  Lambert!.  Relation  de  la  Mingrelie.  Tet  we  must 
avoid  the  contrary  extreme  of  Cbardiii.  who  allows  iio  more  than  20,000  inhabi- 
tants to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000  Bla\  es  ;  an  absurdity  unworthy  of 
that  judicious  traveller. 

'0  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c  97.  See,  in  1.  vii.  c.  79,  their  amis  and  service  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 
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Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and 
they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  substance  of 
national  independence.""^  After  the  fall  of  tlie  Persian  em- 
pire, Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the  wide 
circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euxine  :  and  when  the  natives 
presumed  to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them,  he 
bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated 
a  servant  in  his  place.  In  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the 
Romans  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  gal- 
leys ascended  the  river  till  they  reached  the  camp  of  Pompey 
and  his  legions.'^  But  the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  em- 
perors, disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless  conquest 
into  the  form  of  a  province.  The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian was  permitted  to  reign  in  Colchos  and  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of  Kero ; 
and  after  the  race  of  Polemo  '^  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pon- 
tus, which  preserved  his  name,  extended  no  farther  than 
the  neio-hborhood  of  Trebizond.  Bevond  these  limits  the 
fortifications  of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of  Dios- 
curias  or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were  guarded  by  suffi- 
cient detachments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  six  princes  of 
Colchos  received  their  diadems  from  the  lieutenants  of 
Caesar.  One  of  these  lieutenants,  the  eloquent  and  jihil- 
osophic  Arrian,  surveyed,  and  has  described,  the  Euxine 
coast,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  garrison  which  he 
reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  consisted  of  four 
hundred  chosen  legionaries  ;  the  brick  walls  and  towers, 
the  double  ditch,  and  the  military  .engines  on  the  rampart, 
rendered  this  place  inaccessible  to  the  Barbarians  :  but  the 
new  suburbs  which  had  been  built  by  the  merchants  and 
veterans,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external 
defence.^^  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  im- 
paired, the  Romans  stationed  on   the  Phasis  were  neither 

"  Xenophon,  wbo  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat  (Anabasis,  1. 
Iv.  pp.  320,  343,  348.  edit.  Hutchinson ;  and  Foster's  Dissertation,  p.  liii.— Ivui..  in 
Spelman's  English  version,  vol.  ii.),  styles  them  avTowoixoi..  Before  the  conquest 
of  Mithridates,  they  are  named  by  Appian  efli'o?  aptt^afe?  (de  Bell.  INIithndatico, 
c.  15,  torn.  i.  p.  661,  of  the  last  and  best  edition,  by  John  Schweighaeuser,  i^ipsiae, 
1785. 3  vols,  larece  octavo).  ,  ,     :,  ^     .       . 

78  The  conquest  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Pompey  is  marked  by  Appian 
(de  Bell.  Mithridat.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Vit.  Pomp.). 

79  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo  (1.  xi.  p. 
75.^  1.  xii.  p.  867),  Dion  Cassius  or  Xiphilin  (pp.  588,  593,  601.  719,  751,  915,  946, 
edit.  Keimar),  Suetonius  (in  Nerou.  c.  18,  in  Vespasian,  c.  8).  Eutropius  (vii  14), 
Josephua  (antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xx.  c.  7,  p.  970,  edit.  Havercamp),  and  Eusebius 
(Chron.  with  Soaliger,  Aiiiniadvers.  p.  196).  . 

*>  In  tlie  time  of  Procopins,  there  were  no  Komau  forts  on  the  Pliasis.  PityuB 
and  Sebastopolis  were  evafuiited  on  the  rumor  of  the  Persians  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  4); 
but  the  latter  was  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  7). 
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withdrawn  nor  expelled ;  and  the  tribe  of  tlie  Lazi,^^  whose 
posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect,  and  inhabit  the  sea-coast 
of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  dominion  on  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence  was  soon 
invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbor,  who  had  acquired,  by 
arms  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  depen- 
dent king  of  Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  the  successors  of  Constantine  acqui- 
esced in  this  injurious  claim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a 
right  of  immemorial  prescription.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  their  influence  was  restored  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Cliristianity,  which  the  Mingrelians  .still  profess  with 
becoming  zeal,  Avithout  understanding  the  doctrines,  or 
observing  the  precepts,  of  their  religion.  After  the  decease 
of  his  father,  Zathus  was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the 
favor  of  the  great  king ;  but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  and  sought,  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was 
solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic 
of  white  silk,  with  a  gold  border,  displayed,  in  rich  em- 
broidery, the  figure  of  his  new  patron  ;  who  soothed  the 
jealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused  the  revolt  of  Col- 
chos, by  the  venerable  names  of  hospitality  and  religion. 
The  common  interest  of  both  empires  imposed  on  the 
Colchians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, where  a  wall  of  sixty  miles  is  now  defended  by  the 
monthly  service  of  the  musketeers  of  Mingrelia.*^ 

But  this  honorable  connection  was  soon  corrupted  by  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the 
rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words 
and  actions,  of  their  de])endent  state.  At  the  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising 
fortress  of  Petra,**^  which  commanded  the  maritime  country 
to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.     Instead  of  being  protected  by 

81  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  particular  tribe  on 
the  northern  skirts  of  Colchos  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  222),  In 
the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or  at  least  reigned,  over  the  whole  country. 
At  present,  they  have  migrated  along  the  coast  towards  Trebizond,  and  compose 
a  rude  sea-faring  people,  with  a  peculiar  language  (Cliardin  p.  149.  Peyssonel. 
p.  64). 

*^2  John  Malala,  Chron.  torn,  ii.  pp.  1.34-137.  Theophanes,  p.  144.  Hist.  Mis- 
cell.  1.  XV.  p.  103.  The  fact  is  authentic,  but  tlie  date  seems  too  recent.  In  speak- 
ing of  their  Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contemporaries  of  Justinian  employ  the 
most  obsolete  words — ev  ypaxfxacri  ixv'riixeia  npoyovoi,  &c.  Could  they  belong  to  a 
connection  which  had  not  been  dissolved  above  twenty  years? 

*3  The  fW)le  vestige  of  Petva  subsists  in  the  writings  of  Procopius  and  Aga- 
thias.  Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  Lazica  may  be  found  by  comparing  their 
names  and  positiou  with  tlio  map  of  Mingrelia,  in  Lamberti. 
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the  valor,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  licentionsness,  of 
foreign  Tnercc-naiies  ;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  con- 
verted into  base  and  vexatious  monopoly  ;  and  Gubazes,  the 
native  prince^  was  reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the 
superior  influence  of  the  oflicers  of  Justinian.  I)is-appointed 
in  their  expectations  of  Cliristian  virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi 
reposed  some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever. 
After  a  private  assurance  that  their  ambassadors  should  not 
be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited  the 
friendship  and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch  in- 
stantly discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos  ;  and 
meditated  a  plan  of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end 
of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful  of  Iiis  successors.^^  His  ambition  was  fired  by  the 
hope  of  launcliing  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  com- 
manding the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  of 
desolating  the  coast  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of  distressing, 
perhaps  of  attacking,  Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the 
Barbarians  of  Europe  to  second  his  arms  and  counsels 
against  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  Scythian  war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the 
frontiers  of  Iberia :  the  Colcliian  guides  were  prepared  to 
conduct  them  through  the  woods  and  along  the  precipices 
of  Mount  Caucasus;  and  a  narrow  path  was  laboriously 
formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway,  for  the  march  of 
cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid  his  person 
and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia  ;  Iiis  Colchians 
imitated  the  submission  of  their  pnnce;  and  after  the  walls 
of  Petra  had  been  shaken,  th6  Roman  garrison  prevented, 
by  a  capitulation,  the  impending  fury  of  the  last  assault. 
But  the  Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience  had 
urged  them  to  choose  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  tlie 
calamities  which  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of 
salt  and  corn  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those 
valuable  commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman  legisla- 
tor was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  despot,  who 
beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whom  he  had  exalted, 
and  the  kings  Avhom  he  had  humbled,  before  the  footstool  of 
his  throne.  The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduced  into  Col- 
chos by  the  zeal  of  the  Magi ;  their  intolerant  spirit  pro- 
voked the  fervor  of  a  Christian  people  ;  and  tlie  prejudice 

^  See  the  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller  (Viacrgn, 
torn.  ii.  207,  209,  2ia,  21f),  ?Mf  2S6,  oOO,  torn.  iii.  pp.  54,  127).  In  the  years  IfitS.  1619» 
and  1620,  he  conversed  with  Shah  Abbns,  and  strongly  encouraged  a  design  which 
might  have  united  Persia  and  Europe  against  their  common  enemy  the  Turk. 
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of  nature  or  education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice 
of  exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  tlieir  parents,  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the  air.^^  Con- 
scious of  the  increasing  hatred,  which  retarded  the  execution 
of  his  great  designs,  the  just  Nushirvan  had  secretly  given 
orders  to  assassinate  the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the 
people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  war- 
like colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful 
jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw  and  averted  the  approach- 
ing ruin.  Their  repentance  was  accepted  at  Constantinople 
by  the  prudence,  rather  than  the  clemency,  of  Justinian  ; 
and  he  commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven  thousand  Romans, 
and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani,*  to  expel  the  Persians  from 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a 
craggy  rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  and  communicated 
by  a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  the  aj^ 
proach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible  : 
the  Persian  conqueror  had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Justinian  ;  and  the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  by 
additional  bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the  vigi- 
lance of  Chosroes  had  de])osited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms,  sufficient  for  live  times  the  number,  not  only 
of  the  garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock 
of  flour  and  salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the  consump- 
tion of  five  years ;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vine- 
gar, and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  extracted  ; 
and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and  even  the 
suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of  Petra 
was  placed  in  the  valor  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who  re- 
sisted the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of 
earth,  a  mine  Avas  secretly  perforated.  The  wali,^  supported 
by  slender  and  temporary  props,  hung  tottering  in  the  air  ; 
but  Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  secured  a  specific 
recompense  ;  and  the  toAvn  was  relieved  before  the  return  of 
his  messenger  from  Constantinople.     The  Persian  garrison 

85  See  TTercxIotns  (1.  i.  c.  140,  p.  60),  who  speaks  with  fliffldence.  Larcher  (torn. 
i.  pp.  3fl!)-401.  aSTotpR  snr  Her(ulote),  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11),  and  Agathia» 
(i.  ii.  pp.  61,  62).  This  practire.  aRreeahle  to  tlie  Zendavesta  (Hyde,  de  Ilelig. 
Fers.  c.  .34,  pp.  414-421).  deii'onstrates  that  the  burial  of  the  Persian  kiinrB  (Xen- 
Opliou.  Cvrop.iRd.  1.  viii.  p.  n.'58),  n  yap   towtov   fxaKapLujTfpnv  tov  t"  y*  fxi^iJr/i'ai j  ia  Sk 

Greek  liction,  ajid  that  their  tombs  could  l)e  no  more  than  cenotaphs. 
♦  These  seem  the  same  peojjle  called  Suanian9>  p.  328.— M» 
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was  reduced  to  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than 
fifty  Avere  exempt  from  sickness  or  wounds  ;  yet  such  had 
been  their  inliexible  perseverance,  that  they  concealed  their 
losses  from  the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the 
sight  and  putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
eleven  hundred  companions.  After  their  deliverance,  the 
breaches  were  hastily  stopped  with  sand-bags  ;  the  mine 
was  replenished  with  earth  ;  a  new  wall  was  erected  on.  a 
frame  of  substantial  timber  ;  and  a  fresh  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain  the  labors 
of  a  second  siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the  attack  and 
defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy  ;  and  each 
party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experience  of  their 
past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  invented,  of  light  con- 
struction and  powerful  effect ;  it  was  transported  and  worked 
by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers  ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loos- 
ened by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron 
hooks  from  the  wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts 
was  incessantly  poured  on  th''  heads  of  the  assailants  ;  but 
they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed  by  a  fiery  composi- 
tion of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  whicli  in  Colchos  might  with 
some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand 
Komans  who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  their  general 
Bessas  was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of 
age :  the  courage  of  their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme 
danger,  animated  the  irresistible  effort  of  his  troops ;  and 
their  prevailing  numbers  oppressed  the  strength,  without 
subduing  the  spirit,  of  the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of 
these  valiant  men  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed. 
Seven  hundred  had  perished  in  the  siege,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One  thousand 
and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
last  assault ;  and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  made 
prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them  Avere  found  with- 
out the  marks  of  honorable  wounds.  The  remaining  five 
hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained 
without  any  hopes  of  relief,  rejecting  the  fairest  terms 
of  capitulation  and  service,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  flames. 
They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince; 
and  such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valor  might  excite  their 
countrymen  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous 
event.  The  instant  demolition  of  the  works  of  Petra  con- 
fessed the  astonishment  and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 
A  Spartan  would  have  i^raised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of 
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these  heroic  slaves  ;  but  the  tedious  warfare  and  alternate 
success  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the 
attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The 
advantages  obtained  by  the  troops  of  Justinian  were  more 
frequent  and  splendid  ;  but  the  forces  of  the  great  king 
were  continually  supplied,  till  they  amounted  to  eight  ele- 
phants and  seventy  thousand  men,  including  twelve  thou- 
sand Scythian  allies,  and  above  three  thousand  Dilemites, 
who  descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyr- 
cania,  and  were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in  distant 
combat.  The  siege  of  Archaeopolis,  a  name  imposed  or  cor- 
rupted by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  precip- 
itation ;  but  the  Persians  occupied  the  passes  of  Iberia  : 
Colchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and  garrisons  ;  they  de- 
voured the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  people  ;  and  the  prince 
of  the  Lazi  iled  into  the  mountains.  In  the  Roman  camp, 
faith  and  discipline  were  Tinknovvn  ;  and  the  independent 
leaders,  who  were  invested  with  equal  power,  disputed  with 
each  other  the  preeminence  of  vice  and  corruption.  The 
Persians  followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a 
single  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their 
supreme  lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished  among  the 
heroes  of  the  East  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and  his  valor 
in  the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and  the 
lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity  of 
his  mind,  or  even  of  his  body;  and,  whilst  he  was  carried 
in  a  litter  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the 
enemy,  and  a  just  confidence  to  the  troops,  who,  under  his 
banners,  were  always  successful.  After  his  death,  the  com- 
mand devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  a 
conference  with  the  Imperial  chiefs,  had  presumed  to  de- 
clare that  lie  disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as  of  the  ring 
on  his  finger.  Such  presumption  was  the  natural  cause  and 
forerunner  of  a  shameful  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been 
gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  their 
last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Phasis,  was 
defended  on  all  sides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river, 
the  Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their 
counsels  and  invigorated  their  arms  :  they  withstood  the 
assault  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  flight  of  Nacoragan  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his  bra- 
vest soldiers.  He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who  severely  chastised  the 
error  of  his  own  choice  :  the  unfortunate  general  was  flayed 
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alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into  the  human  form  T\-as  ex- 
posed on  a  mountain  ;  a  dreadful  Avarning  to  those  -who 
might  hereafter  be  intrusted  with  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
Persia.^^  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insent^ibly  relin- 
quished the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian  war,  in  the  just  per- 
suasion, that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold 
a  distant  country  against  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  lidelityof  Gubazes  sustained  the  most  rigor- 
ous trials.  He  patiently  endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage 
life,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of 
the  Persian  court  *  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  religion  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  senator ;  during  his  youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a 
silentiary  of  the  Byzantine  palace,^"^  and  the  arrears  of  an 
unpaid  salary  were  a  motive  of  attnchment  as  well  as  of 
complaint.  But  the  long  continuance  of  his  sufferings  ex- 
torted from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth ;  and 
truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Jus- 
tinian, who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  spared 
his  enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies.  Their  malicious  in- 
formation persuaded  the  emperor  that  his  faithless  vassal 
already  meditated  a  second  defection  :  an  order  was  sur- 
prised to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantino])le;  a  trencher- 
ous  clause  was  inserted,  that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in 
case  of  resistance  ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion 
of  danger,  was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  inter- 
view. In  the  first  moments  of  rage  and  des})air,  the  Col- 
chians  would  have  sacrificed  their  country  and  religion  to 
the  gratification  of  revenge.  But  the  authority  and  elo- 
quence of  the  wiser  few  obtained  a  salutary  pause :  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own  name 
from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder.  A  judge  of  sena- 
torial rank  w^as  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi.  He  ascended  a  stately 
tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers  of  justice  and  pun- 

8«  Tlie  punishment  of  flaying  alive  oould  not  be  introduced  into  Persia  by 
Sapor  (Brispoii,  de  Kegn.  Pers.  1.  ii.  p.  578),  nor  oould  it  be  copied  from  Ihc  fool- 
ish tale  of  Marsyas,  the  Phrygian  piper,  most  foolishly  quoted  as  a  precedent  by 
Agathias  (1.  iv.  pp.  132.  1,33). 

^'  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  silentiaries,  who  were 
styled  hastati,  ante  fores  cubiculi,  t^?  o-i-yr)?  t7ri<rTaTai,  an  honorable  title  which 
conferred  the  rank ,  witliout  imposing  the  duties,  of  a  senator  (Cod.  TheodoB.  1.  vi. 
tit.  23.    Gothofred.  Comment,  tom.  ii.  p.  129). 


•  According  to  Agathias.  the  <leath  of  Gubazes  preceded  the  defeat  of  Nacoia- 
gan.     The  trial  took  place  after  the  battle.— M. 
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ishment ;  in  the  presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary 
cause  was  pleaded,  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence, and  some  satisfaction  was  granted  to  an  injured  j^eo- 
ple,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner  crimi- 
nals.^^ 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continuafly  sought  the  pre- 
tences of  a  rupture ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up  arms, 
than  he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  honorable  treaty. 
During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  two  monarchs  entertained 
a  deceitful  negotiation  ;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of 
Chosroes,  that  whilst  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with 
insolence  and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedent- 
ed honors  for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  Imperial  court. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  Eastern 
sun,  and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother  Justinian 
to  reign  over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendor 
of  the  moon.  This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the 
pomp  and  eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal  chamber- 
lains. His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuclis  and 
camels,  attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador :  two  satraps 
with  golden  diadems  were  numbered  among  his  followers  : 
he  was  guarded  by  five  hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persians  ;  and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely  re- 
fused to  admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile 
ciravan.  When  Isdigune  had  saluted  the  emperor,  and  de- 
livered his  presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at  Constantinople 
without  discussing  any  serious  affairs.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  his  palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from 
the  hands  of  his  keepers,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without 
spies  or  guards,  was  allowed  to  visit  the  capital ;  and  the 
freedom  of  conversation  and  trade  enjoyed  by  his  domes- 
tics, offended  the  prejudices  of  an  age  which  rigorously 
practised  the  law  of  nations,  without  confidence  or  cour- 
tesy.^^     By  an  unexampled  indulgence,   his  interpreter,    a 

88  On  these  judicial  orations,  Agathiae  (1.  iii.  pp.  81-89, 1.  iv.  pp.  108-119)  lav 
ishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  falee  and  liorid  rhetoric.  Hia  ignorance  or 
carelessness  overlooks  the  strongest  argument  against  the  king  of  Lazica — hia 
former  revolt.* 

«'^  Frocopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenna  (Goth.  1.  i. 
c.  7) ;  and  foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  the  satr.e  jealousy  and 
rigor  in  Turkey  (Busbequius,  epist.  iii.  pp.  149,  242,  &c.),  Russia  (Voyage  D'Olea- 
vius),  and  China  (Narrative  of  M,  de  Lange,  in  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189- 
311). 


*  The  Orations  in  the  third  book  of  Ac^athias  are  not  judicial,  nor  delivered 
before  the  Roman  tribunal  :  it  is  a  deliberative  debate  among  the  Colchiana 
oir  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  Roman,  or  embracing  the  Persian,  alli- 
auce. — M. 
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servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated, 
at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  of  liis  master:  and  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  miglit  be  assigned  for  the  ex- 
pense of  his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the  re])eatcd 
labors  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treasures, 
and  renewed  at  the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
Many  years  of  fruitless  desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian 
and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude,  to  con- 
sult the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a  conference  held 
on  the  frontier,  each  party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit, 
displayed  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  j^acific  intentions, 
of  their  respective  sovereigns ;  but  necessity  and  interest 
dictated  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and 
Persian  languages,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  twelve  in- 
terpreters. The  liberty  of  commerce  and  religion  was  fixed 
and  defined  ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king 
were  included  in  the  same  benefits  and  obligations  ;  and  the 
most  scrupulous  precautions  were  provided  to  prevent  or 
determine  tlie  accidental  disputes  tliat  might  arise  on  the 
confines  of  two  hostile  nations.  After  twenty  years  of  de- 
structive though  feeble  war,  the  limits  still  remained  with- 
out alteration  ;  and  Chosroes  was  persuaded  to  renounce 
his  dangerous  claim  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of  Col- 
chos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  tlie  Romans  an  an- 
nual payment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of  a  tribute  in 
its  naked  deformity.  In  a  previous  debate,  the  chariot  of 
Sesostris,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune,  were  applied  by  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Justinian,  who  observed  that  the  reduction 
of  Antioch,  and  some  Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond 
measure  the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  tlie  Barbarian. 
"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Persian  :  "  the 
king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down  with  con- 
tempt on  such  petty  acquisitions  ;  and  of  the  ten  nations, 
vanquished  by  his  invincible  arms,  lie  esteems  the  Romans 
as  the  least  formidable."  ^*^  According  to  the  Orientals,  the 
empire  of  Nushirvan  extended  from  Ferganah,  in  Transox- 
iana,  to  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix.      He  subdued  the  rebels  of 

exi 

Aga  .  _ 

Bult  Barbeyrac,  Uist.  des  Auciens  Truites,  torn.  ii.  pp.  15-1,  181-184, 193-200 
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Hyrcania,  reduced  the  proA'inces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites, 
terminated  by  an  .honorable  treaty  the  Turkish  wnr,  and 
admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the  number  of 
liis  lawful  wives.  Victorious  and  respected  among  the 
princes  of  Asia,  he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain, 
or  Ctesiphon,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  world.  Their  gifts 
or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems,  slaves  or  aromatics, 
were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  and  he 
condescended  to  accept  from  the  king  of  India  ten  quintals 
of  the  wood  of  aloes,  a  maid  seS'en  cubits  in  height,  and  a 
carpet  softer  than  silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported,  of  an 
extraordinary  serpent.^^ 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  with  the 
Ethiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of 
savage  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  society.  But  the 
friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites,  or  Abyssinians, 
may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  original  natives  of 
Africa.^^  The  hand  of  nature  has  flattened  the  noses  of  the 
negroes,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged 
their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But  the 
olive  complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and 
features,  distinctly  mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs  ;  and 
this  descent  is  confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  language 
and  manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient  emigration,  and  the 
narrow  interval  betw^een  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Chris- 
tianity had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African 
barbarism  :^^  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Constantine,®^  had  communicated  the  rudiments  of 

M  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  pp.  680,  681,  294,  295. 

^  See  Buffon,  Hist.  K.iturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of  features  and 
complexion,  which  has  contmued  3400  years  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Conanient.  ^thi- 
opic.  1.  i.  c.  4)  in  tlie  colony  of  Al)yB8inia,  will  justify  the  suspicion,  that  race,  as 
well  as  climate,  must  have  contributed  to  form  the  negroes  of  the  adjacent  and 
similar  regions.* 

^  The  Portuguese  mis'^ionaries,  Alvarez  (Kamusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  204,  rect.  271, 
vers.)  Berniudez  rPurchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  1.  v.  c.  7,  pp.  1149-1188),  Lobo  (Rela- 
tion, &c.,  par  M.  le  Grand,  with  xv.  Dissertations,  Paris,  1728),  and  Tellez  (Rela- 
tions de  Thevenot,  part  iv.)  could  only  relate  of  modern  Abyssinia  what  they 
had  seen  or  invented.  The  erudition  of  Ludolphus  (Hist,  ^tbiopica,  Francofurt. 
1681.  Commentariufl,  ir.Ol.  Appendix  1694),  in  twenty-live  languages,  could  add 
little  concerning  its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caled,  or  Ellisthaeus,  tbe 
conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  songs  and  legends. 

*•  The  negotialions  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  ^Ethiopians,  are  re- 
corded by  Procopins  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19,  20)  and  John  Malala  (tom.  ii.  pp.  163-165, 
193-196)-  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes  the  original  narrative  of  the  ambassa- 
dor Nonnosus,  of  whicli  Pliotius  (Bibliot.  Cod.  iii.)  lias  preseiTed  a  curious  ex- 
tract. 


*  Mr.  Salt  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  458)  considers  them  to  be  distinct  from  fha 
Arabs—"  in  feature,  color,  habit,  and  manners."— M. 
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the  arts  and  sciences  ;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  Isle  of 
Ceylon,**^  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme 
prince  of  Abyssinia.  Tlie  independence  of  the  Homer'tes,* 
who  reigned  in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated 
by  an  ^Ethiopian  conqueror  :  he  drew  his  hereditary  claim 
from  the  queen  of  Sheba,®®  and  his  ambition  was  sanctified 
by  religious  zeal.  The  Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile, 
liad  seduced  the  mind  of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites. 
They  urged  him  to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the 
Imperial  laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren :  some  Roman 
merchants  were  injuriously  treated  ;  and  several  Christians 
of  Negra®^  were  honored  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^^ 
Tiie  churches  of  Arabia  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Abyssinian  monarch.  The  Negus  passed  the  Red  Sea  with 
a  fleet  and  army,  deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  king- 
dom and  life,  and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes,  who  had 
ruled  above  two  thousand  years  the  sequestered  region  of 
myi*rh  and  frankincense.  The  conqueror  immediately  an- 
nounced the  victory  of  the  gospel,  requested  an  orthodox 
patriarch,  and  so  warmly  professed  his  friendship  to  the 
Roman  empire,  that  Justinian  was  flattered  by  the  hope  of 
diverting  the  silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia, 
and  of  excitinsr  the  forces  of  Arabia  asrainst  the  Persian 
king.  Nonnosus,  descended  from  a  family  of  ambassadors, 
was  named  by  the  emperor  to  execute  this  important  com- 
mission. He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but  more  danger- 
ous, road,  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia ;  ascended 
the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the 

««  The  trade  of  the  Axurnites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa,  and  the  Isle  of 
Ceylon,  is  curiously  represented  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Topograph.  Chris- 
tian. 1.  ii.  pp.  132,  138,  139.  140,  1.  xi.  pp.  33ii   339). 

^  Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  -^Ethiop.  1,  ii.  c.  3. 

9'  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Nai,''rai),  in  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with  palm-trees, 
and  stands  in  the  high  road  between  Saana,  the  capital,  and  Mecca ;  f;oin  the 
former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty  days'  journey  of  a  caravan  of  camels  (Abul- 
feda,  Descript.  Arabiae,  p.  .52). 

"8  Tho  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethas,  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  three  hundred  and 
forty  companions, t  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of  Motaphrastes  and  Nicepho- 
rus  Calliatus,  copied  by  Baroniua  (A.D.  522,  No.  22-CG,  A.  D.  523,  No.  16-29),  and 
refuted  with  obscure  diligence,  by  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  viii.  1.  xii.  c.  ii. 
pp.  333-318),  who  investigates  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  iEthiopia. 


*  It  appears  by  the  important  inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt  atAxonm, 
and  from  a  law  oi  Constantius  (IGth  Jan.  356,  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1. 
12,  c.  12),  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  the  princes  of  the 
Axumites  joined  to  their  titles  th^it  of  king  of  the  Homerites.  The  conquests 
which  they  made  over  tl>e  Arabs  in  the  sixth  century  were  only  a  restoration  of 
the  aiicient  order  of  things.     St,  Mnrtin.  vol.  iii.  p.  46. — M. 

t  A<"cording  to  Johaiinsen  (Hist.  Yeman.ne,  Praef.  p.  89),  Dunaan  (Dsu  Nowas) 
niass.acred  20,000  ('hristians,  anil  threw  them  into  a  pit,  where  they  were  burued. 
They  are  called  iu  the  Koxau  the  companions  of  the  pit  (socii  fovea;). — M. 
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African  port  of  Adulis.  From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of 
Axuiue  is  no  more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct  line ;  but 
the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  ambassa- 
dor fifteen  days ;  and  as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he  saw, 
and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thousand  wild  elephants. 
The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  was  large  and  po])ulous ; 
and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the  i-egal 
coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  six- 
teen or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  charac- 
ters.^^ But  the  Negus  t  gave  audience  in  the  open  field, 
seated  on  a  lofty  cliariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  elephants, 
superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and 
musicians.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  and  cap,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield ;  and, 
altliough  his  nakedness  w^as  imperfectly  covered,  he  dis- 
played the  Barbaric  pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  brace- 
lets, richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The 
ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt;  the  l^egus  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  embraced  Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused 
the  letter,  accepted  tlie  Roman  alliance,  and,  brandishing  his 
weapons,  denounced  implacable  war  against  the  worshippers 
of  fire.  But  the  j^roposai  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of 
the  Abyssinian:?,  these  hostile  menaces  evaporated  without 
effect.  The  Ilomerites  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  aro- 
matic groves,  to  explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter, 
after  all  their  fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  w'hom  they 
liad  never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead  of  en- 
lai'ging  his  conquests,  tlie  king  of  Ethiopia  was  nicapable  of 
defending  his  i3ossessions.     Abrahah,$  the  slave  of  a  Roman 

w  Alvarez  (in  Ramusio,  torn.  1.  fol.  219,  vers.  221,  vers.)  saw  the  flourislung 
state  of  Axume  in  the  year  1520 — luogomolto  buono  e  jj^rande.  It  was  ruined  in 
the  t^ame  century  hy  the  Turkish  invasion.  No  more  than  100  houses  remain; 
but  the  memory  of  its  past  greatness  is  preserved  by  the  regal  coronation  (Lu- 
doiph.  Hist,  et  Comment,  i.  ii.  c.  11)  * 

*  Lord  Valentia's  and  Mr.  Salt's  Travels  give  a  high  notion  of  the  ruins  of 
Axum. — M. 

t  The  Nefjus  is  differently  railed  Elesbaan,  Elesboos,  Elisthacug,  probably  the 
same  name,  or  rather  appellation.    See  St.  Martin,  vol.  viii.  p.  J9. — M. 

X  According  to  the  Arabian  authorities  (Johann«en,  Hist.  Yenian.re.  p.  94, 
Bonn,  1.^2f^),  Abrahah  was  an  Abyssinian,  the  lival  of  Ariathns,  the  brother  of 
the  Abyssinian  king  :  he  surprised  and  slew  Ariathus,  and  by  his  craft  appeased 
the  resentment  of  Nadjash.  the  Abyssinian  kinp;.  Abrahah  was  a  Christian  ;  he 
built  a  ma<Tnincnnt  church  at  Sana,  and  dissuaded  his  subjects  from  their  accus- 
tomed pilgrimaTCS  to  Mecca.  Tlie  church  was  defiied,  it  was  supr)oee<l,  by  the 
Korcishites,  and  Abrahah  took  up  arms  to  revenge  himself  on  the  temple  at 
Mecca.  He  was  repelled  by  miracle  ;  his  elephant  would  not  advance,  but  knelt 
down  before  the  sacred  place ;  Abrahah  fled,  discomlited  and  mortally  wounded 
to  Sana.— M, 

Vol.  III.-38 
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merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed  tlie  sceptre  of  the  Horaerites  ; 
the  troops  of  Africa  were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the 
climate  ;  and  Justinian  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper, 
Avho  honored  with  a  slight  tribute  th^  supremacy  of  his 
prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power  of 
Abrahah  was  overthrown  before  the  gates  of  Mecca ;  liis 
children  were  despoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror ;  and  the 
.Ethiopians  were  finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia. 
This  narrative  of  obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  foreiorn 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian 
power  had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have 
been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  pre- 
vented a  revolution  Avhich  has  changed  the  civil  and  relig- 
ious state  of  the  world. ^*^'*  * 

^w)  The  revolutions  of  Yeman  in  the  sixth  century  must  be  collected  from 
Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.e.  19,  20),  Theophaues  Byzant.  (upud  Phot.  cod.  Ixiii.  p.  80), 
St.  Theophaues  (in  Chronograph,  pp.  144, 145,  188,  189,  206,  207,  who  is  full  of 
strange  blunders),  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  pp.  62,  65),  D'Herbelot  (Bibliot. 
Orientale,  pp.  12,  477),  and  Siile's  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Koran  (c.  105).  The 
revolt  of  Abrahah  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  ;  and  his  fall,  though  clouded  with 
miracles,  is  an  historical  fact.t 


*  A  period  of  sixty-seven  years  is  assigned  by  most  of  the  Arabian  authorities 
to  the  Abyssinian  kingdom  in  Homeritis.— M. 

t  To  the  authors  who  liave  illustrated  the  obscure  history  of  the  Jewish  and 
Abyssinian  kingdoms  in  Homeritis  maybeadded  S<hultens,Hist.  Joctanidnrum  ; 
Walsh,  Historia  rerum  in  Homerite  gestarum,  in  the  ^th  vol.  of  the  Gottiiigen 
Transactions;  Salt's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  &c.;  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  vol.  i.  Acad, 
des  Inscrip. ;  Jost,  Geschichte  der  Israeliter ;  Juhanuseu,  Hist.  Yemanae,  St. 
Martin's  notes  to  he  Beau,  t.  vii.  p.  42.— M. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

REBELLIONS  OF  AFRICA. RESTORATION  OF  THE  GOTHIC  KING- 
DOM   BY  TOTILA. LOSS  AND  RECOVERY  OF    ROME. FINAL 

CONQUEST    OF    ITALY     BY    NARSES. EXTINCTION    OF    THE 

OSTROGOTHS. DEFEAT  OF  THE  FRANKS  AND  ALEMANNI. 

LAST  VICTORY,  DISGRACE,  AND    DEATH    OF    BELISARIUS. 

DEATH    AND    CHARACTER    OF    JUSTINIAN. COMET,  EARTH- 
QUAKES, AND  PLAGUE. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile 
has  exposed,  on  every  side,  the  weakness  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited  that  they  should  pre- 
sume to  enlarge  an  empire  whose  ancient  limits  they  were 
incapable  of  defending.  But  tlie  wars,  the  conquests,  and 
the  triumphs  of  Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious 
efforts  of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength, 
and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted 
in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  re- 
public ;  but  the  calamities  which  followed  the  departure  of 
Belisarius  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  conqueror,  and  ac- 
com])lished  the  ruin  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his 
avarice,  as  well  as  ])ride,  sliould  be  richly  gratified.  A  rapa- 
cious minister  of  the  finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of 
Belisarius  ;  and  as  the  old  registers  of  tribute  had  been  b  irnt 
by  the  Vandals,  lie  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation 
and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.^  The  in- 
crease of  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sov- 
ereign, and  a  general  resumption  of  the3  ])atrimony  or  crown 
lands,  soon  dispelled  the  intoxication  of  the  ])ublic  joy :  but 
the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the 
people,  till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamors  of 

^  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  guide  than 
Procopius,  whose  eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear  collected  the  re- 
ports, of  the  memorable  events  of  his  own  times.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Van- 
dalic  war  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stoza(c.  14-24),  the  return  of  Belisarius  (c.  15), 
the  victory  of  Germanus  (c.  16,  17.  18),  the  second  administration  of  Solomon  (c. 
19,  20,  21),  the  government  of  Sergius  (c.  22,  23),  of  Areobindus  ^c.  24),  the  tyranny 
and  death  of  Gontharis  (c.  25,  20.  27,  2S) ;  nor  can  I  discern  any  symptoms  of  flat- 
tery or  malevoleaco  in  hid  various  portraits. 
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military  discontent.     Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  mar- 
ried the  widows  and  daughters  of  the  Vandals.     As  their 
own,  by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they 
claimed  the  estates  which  Genseric  liad  assigned  to  his  vic- 
torious troops.     They  heard  Avith  disdain  the  cold  and  sel- 
fish representations  of   their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of 
Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a  savage  or  servile  condi- 
tion ;    that   they  were    already  enriched    by  the   spoils    of 
Africa,  the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the  movables  of  the 
vanquished  Barbarians ;    and  that  the  ancient  and   lawful 
patrimony  of   the  emperors  would  be  ap])lied  only  to  the 
support  of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety  and 
reward  must  ultimately  depend.     The  mutiny  was  secretly 
inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Heridi, 
Avho  had  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were  instigated  by  the 
clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect;  and  the  cause  of  perjury  and  re- 
bellion was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  ])owei's  of  fanati- 
cism.    The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of   their  church,  tri- 
um23hant  above  a  century  in  Africa;  and  they  were  justly 
provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted 
the  baptism  of   their  children,  and  the  exei-cise  of   all  re- 
ligious worship.     Of  the  Vandals  chosen  by  Belisarius,  the 
far   greater   part,  in    the   honors    of    the   Eastern    service, 
forgot    their    country  and  religion.     But  a  generous  band 
of   four   hundred   obliged   the   mariners,  when  they  Avere 
in  sight  of   the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course :  they 
touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of 
Africa,  and  boldly  erected,  on  Mount  Aurasius,  the  standard 
of  independence  and  revolt.     While  the  troops  of  the  prov- 
ince disclaimed    the  commands  of   their  superiors,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life  of  Solomon, 
who  filled  with  honor  the  place  of  Belisarius;  and  the  Arians 
liad  piously  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  during  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the  daofoers  of  the  assassins,  but 
the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent;  and, 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in  the 
Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above  ten  years.     The  ])il- 
lage  of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  in- 
liabitants,    were    suspended    only  by  darkness,    sl.H'p,    and 
intoxication:  the  governor,  with  seven  companions,  among 
whom  was  the  liistorian  Procopius,  escnped  to  Sicily:  two- 
thirds  of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason; 
and  eight  thousand   insurgents,  assembling  in  the  field  of 
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Bulla,  elected  Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who 
])08ses.sed  in  a  superior  degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel.  Un- 
der the  mask  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at 
least  impel,  the  passions  of  his  equals.  He  raised  himself  to 
a  level  with  Belisarius,  and  the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  by 
daring  to  encounter  them  m  the  field;  and  the  victorious 
generals  were  conipelled  to  acknowledge  that  Stoza  de- 
served a  purer  cause,  and  a  more  legitimate  command. 
Vanquished  in  battle,  he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of 
negotiation ;  a  Roman  army  was  ceduced  from  their  allegi- 
ance, and  the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faitldess  promise 
were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia.  When 
every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was  exhausted, 
Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of 
Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Barbarian  prince, 
and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  of  his 
death.  The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the 
spirit,  and  the  temper,  of  Germanus,  the  emperor's  nephew, 
and  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  second  administration  of 
the  eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and 
maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the 
vices  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant  prov- 
ince; the  troops  complained  that  they  were  neither  paid 
nor  relieved,  and  as  soon  as  the  public  disorders  were  suffi- 
ciently mature,  Stoza  was  again  alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the 
gates  of  Carthage.  He  fell  in  a  single  combat,  but  he 
smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  he  was  informed  that 
his  own  javelin  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.* 
Tlie  example  of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate 
soldier  had  been  the  first  king,  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a  private  treaty,  to  divide 
Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their  dangerous  aid,  he 
should  ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areo- 
bindus,  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was  raised, 

*  Corippus  gives  a  difTerent  account  of  the  denth  of  Stoza  ;  he  was  transfixed 
bv  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  John  (not  the  hero  of  his  poem),  who  broke  desper- 
ately througli  the  victorious  troops  of  the  enemy.  Stoza  repented,  t-ays  the  i)oet, 
of  his  trea-onous  rebellion,  and  anticipated— another  Catiline— eternal  torments 
as  his  punishment. 

Reddam,  improba,  poenas 
Qnas  merni.     Funis  socius  Catilina  cruentis 
Exaj!jitatus  adest.     V^ideo  jam  Tartara.  fundo 
Flammarumque  globos,  et  clara  incendia  volvi. 

Johannidos,  book  iv.  line  211. 

All  the  other  authorities  confirm  Tfibbon's  account  of  the  death  of  ,Tohn  by 
the  han<l  of  Stoza.  Tliis  poem  of  (Jorlppus,  unknown  to  Giblion,  was  liist  pub- 
lished by  Mazzuchelli  during  the  present  century,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  no\r 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers.— M. 
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by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the  office  of 
exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the 
guards,  and  his  abject  supplications,  which  provoked  the 
contempt,  could  not  move  the  pity,  of  the  inexorable  tyrant. 
After  a  reign  of  thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself  was  stabbed 
at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban;*  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family  of 
Arsaces,  should  reestablish  at  Carthage  the  autliority  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheatlied  the 
dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Csesar,  every  circum- 
stance is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of  posterity ; 
but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assassins 
could  interest  only  the  contemporaries  of  Procopius,  who, 
by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment, 
were  personally  engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.^ 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  bar- 
barism from  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician 
colonies  and  Roman  laws ;  and  every  step  of  intestine  dis- 
cord was  marked  by  some  de]:>lorable  victory  of  savage  man 
over  civilized  society.  The  Moors,^  though  ignorant  of  jus- 
tice, were  impatient  of  oppression  :  their  vagrant  life  and 
boundless  wilderness  disappointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the 
chains,  of  a  conqueror;  and  experience  had  shown,  that 
neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the  fidelity  of 
tlieir  attachment.  The  victory  of  Mount  Auras  had  awed 
them  into  momentary  submission;  but  if  they  respected  the 
character  of  Solomon,  they  hated  and  despised  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on 
whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  provincial 
governments  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish  tribe 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew  their  alliance, 
and  receive  from  the  governor  the  customary  gifts.  Four- 
score of  their  deputies  were  introduced  as  friends  into  the 
city ;  but  on  the  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were 
massacred  at  the  table  of  Sergius,  and  the  clamor  of  arms 

2  Yet  T  must  not  refuse  liim  tlie  merit  of  painting,  in  lively  colors,  the  mur- 
der of  Gontharis.  One  of  the  assassins  littered  a  sentiment  not  unworthy  of  a 
Roman  patriot :  "  If  I  fail,"  said  Artasires,  *'  in  the  first  stroke,  kill  me  on  the 
Bi)ot,  lest  the  rack  should  extort  a  discovery  of  my  accomplices." 

3  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Proco- 
pius (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  l'J-2.3.  25,  27,2«.  Gothic.  1.  i.  v.  c.  17);and  Theophanea 
adds  some  prosperous  and  a<lverse  events  in  the  last  years  of  Justinian. 


*  This  murder  was  prompted  to  the  Armenian  (according  to  Corippus)  by  the 
good  Athanasius  (then  prasfect  of  Africa), 

Hunc  placidus  cana  gravitate  ooegit 
Immitem  mactare  virum.— Corippus,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. — M. 
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anrl  revenge  was  reechoed  througli  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Atlas  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  ])er- 
sonal  injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  his  brother, 
rendered  Antalas  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of 
the  Yandals  Iiad  formerly  signalized  his  valor;  the  rudi- 
ments of  justice  and  ])rudence  were  still  more  conspicuous 
in  a  Moor;  and  while  he  laid  Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he 
calmly  admonished  the  emperor  that  the  peace  of  Africa 
might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon  and  his  un- 
M-orthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led  forth  his  troops  from 
Carthage:  but,  at  the  distance  of  six  days' journey,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tebeste,*  he  was  astonished  by  the  supe- 
rior numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Barbarians.  He  pro- 
posed a  treaty ;  solicited  a  reconciliation ;  and  offered  to 
bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  "By  what  oaths 
can  he  bind  himself?"  interrupted  the  indignant  Moors. 
"  Will  lie  swear  by  the  Gospels,  the  divine  books  of  the 
Christians  ?  It  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of  his 
nephew  Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and 
unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust  them  a  second  time, 
let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of  perjury  and 
the  vindication  of  their  own  honor."  Their  honor  was  vin- 
dicated in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon, 
and  the  total  loss  of  his  army.*  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
and  more  skilful  commanders  soon  checked  the  insolence  of 
the  Moors  :  seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same 
battle;  and  the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their 
tribes  was  celebrated  with  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of 
Constantinople.  Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa  to  one-third  of  the  measure  of  Italy;  yet  the 
Roman  emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a  century  over 
Carthage  and  the  fruitful  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
the  victories  and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious 
to  mankind ;  and  such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in 
many  parts  a  stranger  might  wander  whole  days  without 
meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The  na- 
tion of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared :  they  once  amounted 

*  Now  Tibesh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  river,  the  Su- 
jerass,  wliich  falls  into  tlie  Mojerda  {nar/rfulas).  Tibesli  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  walls  of  large  stones  (like  the  Coliseum  of  Rome),  a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of 
walnut  trees  :  the  country  is  fruitful,  and  the  neighboring  Bereberes  are  war- 
like. It  appears  from  an  inscription,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  road 
from  Carthage  to  Tebeste  was  constructed  by  the  third  legion  (Marmol,  Descrip- 
tion de  r  Af  rique,  tom.  ii.  pp.  442, 443.    Shaw's  Travels,  i)p.  64,  G5,  66). 


*  Corippus  (Joliannidos,  lib.  iii.  417-441)  describes  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Solomon.— M. 
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to  fi  luir.drcd  aiul  sixty  thousand  ^varriors,  without  inchifl- 
miX  the  c'liildrcn,  the  women,  or  the  slaves.  Their  nuinhcrs 
were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  number  of  the  Moorish  fam- 
ilies extiiT^ated  in  a,  relentless  war;  and  the  same  destruc- 
tion was  retaliated  on  the  Romans  and  tlicir  allies,  who  per- 
ished by  the  climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  tlie  rage  of 
the  Barbai-ians.  Wlien  Procopius  first  landed,  lie  admired 
the  populousness  of  the  cities  and  country,  strenuously  ex- 
ercised in  the  labors  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less 
than  twenty  years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted  into  a 
silent  solitude ;  the  wealthy  citizens  escaped  to  Sicily  and 
Constantinople ;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently  af- 
firmed, that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the 
wars  and  government  of  the  emperor  Justinian.^ 

The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permitted 
Belisarius  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and  his  abrupt 
departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Goths,^  who  respected 
his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable  motive  which 
had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian   to  deceive  and  reject 
them.     They  had  lost  their  king  (an   inconsiderable  loss,) 
their  capital,  their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to 
the  Alps,  and  the  military  force  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians,  magnificently  equipped   with  horses  and  arms. 
Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by  one 
thousand  Goths,  inspii-ed  by  a  sense  of  honor,  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  tlie  memory  of  their  past  gi'eatness.      The 
supreme  command  was  unanimously  offered  to  the  brave 
Uraias  ;  and  it  was  in  his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of 
his  uncle  Yitiges  could   appear  as  a  reason   of  exclusion. 
His  voice  inclined  the  election  in  favor  of  Hildibald,  whose 
personal  merit  was  recommended  by  the  vain  hope  tliat  his 
kinsman  Theudes,  the  S])anish  monarch,  would  support  the 
common  interest  of  tlie  Gothic  nation.     The  success  of  his 
arms  in  Liguria  and  Yenetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice; 
but  he  soon  declared  to  the  world  that  he  was  incapable  of 
forgiving  or  commanding  his   benefactor.     The   consort  of 
Iliidibald  Avas  deeply  wounded  by   the  beauty,  the  riches, 
and  the  pride,  of  the  wife  of  Uraias  ;  and  the  death  of  that 

s  Procopins,  Anecdot.  c.  18.  The  series  of  the  African  history  attests  this 
inelancliolv  truth- 

0  In  the  second  (c  30  and  third  books  (c.  1-40),  Procopius  continues  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gothic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian.  As  the 
events  are  less  intcrestiniX  tTian  in  the  former  period,  he  allots?  only  half  the  space 
to  double  the  time.  Jornandfs,  and  the  ehronicle  of  IMarcellinus,  afford  some 
collateral  hints.  Sigouius,  Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascou,  and  De  Buat,  are  useful,  and 
have  been  used. 
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virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indignation  of  a  free  people. 
A  bold  assassin  executed  their  sentence  by  striking  off  the 
liead  of  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet ;  the  Rugians, 
a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  tlic  privilege  of  election  ;  and  Totila,* 
the  nephev>^  of  the  late  king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to 
deli\'er  liimself  and  the  garrison  of  Trevigo  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  But  the  gallant  and  accomplished  youth 
was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  before  the 
service  of  Justinian  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  palace  of  Paviahad 
been  purified  from  the  Rugian  usurper,  lie  reviewed  the  na- 
tional force  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  generously  under- 
took the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  equal 
rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till 
they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and 
the  reproaches  of  Justinian.  The  gates  of  Verona  were 
secretly  opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
Persians  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  fled  from 
tlie  city.  At  the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  gen- 
erals lialted  to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While 
they  disputed,  the  enemy  discovered  the  real  number  of  the 
victors :  the  Persians  were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it 
was  by  leaping  from  the  wall  that  Artabazus  preserved  a 
life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the  lance  of  a  Barbarian, 
who  had  defied  him  to  single  combat.  Twenty  thousand 
Romans  encountered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and 
on  the  liills  of  Mu2^ello,  of  the  Florentine  territorv.  The 
ardor  of  freedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their  country,  was 
opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of  mercenary  troops,  who 
were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of  strong  and  well-disci- 
plined servitude.  On  the  first  attack,  they  abandoned  their 
ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides 
with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss,  whilst  it  aggra- 
vated the  shame,  of  their  defeat.  The  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  liis  enemies,  pursued  with 
rapid  steps  the  ])ath  of  lionor  and  victory.  Totila  passed 
the  Po,t  traversed  the  Apennine,  suspended  the  important 
conquest  of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched 
through  the  heart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  the 
blockade,  of   Naples.     The   Roman   chiefs,  imprisoned   in 

*  His  real  name,  as  appeaiisby  medals,  was  Raduilla  or  Batliula.  Totila  sieni- 
fics  immortal  :  tod  (in  German)  is  death.  Todilas,  deathless.  Compare  St.  Mar- 
tin, vol.  ix.  J).  ,'i7.— M. 

t  This  is  not  quite  correct :  he  had  crossed  the  Po  before  the  battle  of  Faenze. 
^M. 
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their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  eacli  other  of  the  com- 
mon disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise. 
But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his 
Italian  conquests,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet 
of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  soldiers. 
They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of 
provisions ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  un- 
■vvarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  ; 
and  the  succors,  which  he  dropped  with  a  timid  and  tardy 
hand,  w^ere  successively  interceptfed  by  the  armed  vessels 
stationed  by  Totila  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  principal 
officer  of  the  Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  Avhence,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  imj^lore,  like  himself,  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  They  requested  a  truce,  with  a 
promise  of  surrendering  the  city,  if  no  effectual  relief  should 
appear  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Instead  of  one  month, 
the  audacious  Barbarian  granted  them  t/i7'ee,in  the  just  con- 
fidence that  famine  w^ould  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capi- 
tulation. After  the  reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumae,  the 
provinces  of  Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  submitted  to 
the  king  of  the  Goths.  Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly  exhorted  the  senate  and 
people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
revolution  which  three  years'  experience  had  produced  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the  command,  or  at  least 
in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  emperor,  the  pope,'  their  spirit- 
ual father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,  and  either 
starved  or  murdered  on  a  desolate  island.^  The  virtues  of 
Belisarius  were  replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of 
eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia,  Spolc- 
to,  &c.,  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of 
lust  or  avarice.  The  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  com- 
mitted to  Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe,  long  jn-actised  in  the 
fraud  and  oppression  of  the  Byzantine  schools,  and  Avhose 

7  Sylverhis.  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  at 
length  starved  (sub  eorum  custodia  inedia  confectus')  in  the  Isle  of  Pahnaria.  A. 
D-  53S,  June  20  (Liberat.  in  Breviar.  c.  22.  Anastasius,  in  SvlveriO.  Baronius,  A. 
D.  540,  No.  2,  3.  Pagi.  in  Vit.  F*ont.  torn.  i.  p.  285,  28G).  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c. 
1)  aocuse.s  only  the  empress  and  Antonina. 

**  PaTiTiaria,  a  small  islan(i.  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of  the  Volsci 
(Cluvcr.  Ital.  Anliq.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  1014) 
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name  of  Psalliction^  the  scissors^  was  drawn  from  the  dex- 
terous artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  de- 
facing the  figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed  a  heavy 
assessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  liis  present 
or  future  demands  were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of 
arbitrary  rigor  against  the  persons  and  2:)roperty  of  all  those 
who,  under  the  Gothic  kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  subjects 
of  Justinian,  who  escaped  these  partial  vexations,  were  op- 
pressed by  the  irregular  maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  w^hom 
Alexander  defrauded  and  despised  ;  and  their  hasty  sallies 
in  quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  await  or  implore  their  deliverance  from 
the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian.  Totila  ^"^  was  chaste  and  tem- 
perate ;  and  none  were  deceived,  either  friends  or  enemies, 
who  depended  on  his  faith  or  his  clemency.  To  the  hus- 
bandmen of  Italy  the  Gothic  king  issued  a  welcome  procla- 
mation, enjoining  them  to  pursue  their  important  labors, 
and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  payment  of  the  ordinary 
taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valor  and  discipline 
from  the  injuries  of  war.  The  strong  towns  he  successively 
attacked  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms,  he 
demolished  the  fortifications  ;  to  save  the  people  from  the 
calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Komans  of  the 
arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious  quarrel  of  the  two 
nations,  by  an  equal  and  honorable  conflict  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters  were  tempted  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adversary ; 
the  slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise, 
that  they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters ;  and 
from  the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under 
the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly  formed  in  the 
camp  of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  ad- 
vantage from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen  events: 
the  garrison  of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that  they  should  be 
transported  by  sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented 
their  voyage,  but  they  were  generously  supplied  with  horses, 

9  As  the  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military  ooJleagncP, 
were  either  disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5, 18)  is  scarcely 
blacker  than  that  of  the  Gothic  History  (1.  iii.  c.  1,  3,  4,  9,  20.  21,  <&c.). 

I'l  Procopiua  (1.  iii.  c.  2,8,  &c.)  does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the  merit  of 
Totila.  The  Roman  historians,  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  were  happy  to  forget 
the  vices  of  their  countrymen  iu  the  contemplation  of  Barbaric  virtue. 
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provision!^,  and  a  safe-conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
wives  of  the  senators,  "who  had  been  surprised  in  tlie  villas 
of  Camja  lia,  Avere  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chas- 
tised Avith  death  ;  and  in  the  sahitary  regulation  of  the  edict 
of  the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the 
office  of  a  humane  and  attentive  ])hysician.  The  virtues  of 
Totila  are  equally  Laudable,  whether  they  proceeded  from 
true  policy,  religious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humanity  : 
he  often  harangued  his  troops;  and  it  ^vns  his  constant 
theme,  that  national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed ;  that  victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military 
virtue ;  and  that  the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  he 
had  subdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his 
friends  and  enemies ;  and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  a 
trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  commander.  A  hero  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  accepted  with  reluctance  the  painful  task  of  sup- 
porting his  own  reputation,  and  retrieving  tlie  faults  of  his 
successors.  The  sea  was  o])en  to  the  Romans  ;  the  ships 
and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near  the  ]>alace  of 
Diocletian  ;  he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  trooj^s  at  Pola 
in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  entered 
the  port  of  Ravenna,  and  despatched  orders  rather  than  sup- 
plies to  the  subordmate  cities.  His  first  public  oration  was 
addressed  to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  ^he  conquest  of 
Persia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects. 
He  gently  touched  on  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  re- 
cent disasters  ;  striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment 
for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the  future,  and 
labormg,  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of  affection  and 
obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious  master,  was  inclined  to 
])ardon  and  reward  ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as 
duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded  brethren,  who  had  been  se- 
duced by  the  arts  of  the  usurj^er.  Not  a  man  was  tempted 
to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarius  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  sent  to  remnin  the  idle  and  impotent 
S2)ectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  Barbarian ;  and  his  own 
epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively  picture  of  the  distress 
of  a  noble  mind.     "  Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in 
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It.aly,  destitute  of  all  tlie  necessary  implements  of  war,  men, 
horses,  arms,  and  money.     In  our  late  circuit   through  the 
villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we  have  collected,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand  recruits,  naked,  and 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons   and  the   exercises  of  the 
camp.     The  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the  province  are 
discontented,    fearful,    and    dismayed ;    at   the   sound    of    an 
enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the 
ground.     No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Barbarians  ;  the  failure  of  paymeno  has  depiived  us 
of  the  right  of  command,  or   even   of   admonition.     Be  as- 
sured, dread  Sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have 
already    deserted    to    the    Goths.      If    the    war    could   be 
achieved  by  the   presence   of  Belisarius   alone,  your  wishes 
are  satisfied  ;  Belisarius  is  in  the  midst  of  Italy.     But  if  you 
desire   to    conquer,    far    other  preparations    are  requisite ; 
without  a  military  force,  the  title  of  general  is  an  empty 
name.     It  would  be  expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my 
own  veterans  and  domestic  guards.     Before  I  can  take  the 
field  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  light  and  heavy 
armed  troops;  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money  that  you 
can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  powerful  body  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Iluns."  ^^     An  officer  in  whom  Belisarius  con- 
fided was  sent  from  Ilavenna  to  hasten   and  conduct  the 
succors;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and  the  messenger 
was  detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantngeous  mar- 
riage.    After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  and 
disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed  the  Adriatic, 
and  expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which 
were  slowly  assembled  among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the 
emi)ire.     ITis  ])owers  were  still  inadequate  to  the   deliver- 
ance of  Rome,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Gothic 
king.     The  A])pian  way,  a  march   of   forty  days,  was  cov- 
ered by  the  Barbarians  ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius 
declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  naviga- 
tion of  five  days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber. 

After  reducing,  by  force,  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior 
note  in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded, 
not  to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital    Rome  was  afflicted  by  the  avarice  and  guarded  by  the 

'^  Procopius,  l.iii.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  a  hero  is  deeply  impresfled  on  tlie  letter; 
nor  can  we  confound  such  genuine  and  oritriual  acts  with  the  elaborate  andoftea 
empty  speeches  of  the  Byzantine  historiaus. 
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valor,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who 
tilled,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spa^ 
eious  circle  of  her  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of 
the  people  he  extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  re- 
joiced in  the  continuance  of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use 
that  the  granaries  had  been  replenished  ;  the  charity  of 
Pope  Vigilius  had  purchased  and  embarked  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  Sicilian  corn ;  but  the  vessels  which  escaped  the 
Barbarians  were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who  im- 
l)arted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and  sold  the  re- 
mainder to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The  medimnus,  or  fifth 
part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces 
of  gold ;  fifty  pieces  were  given  for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  acci- 
dental prize  ;  the  progress  of  famine  enhanced  this  exor- 
bitant value,  and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely  sufhcient 
for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwholesome  mix- 
ture, in  which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of 
flour,  appeased  the  hunger  of  the  poor;  they  were  gradually 
reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and 
eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  nettles,  which  grew 
among  the  ruins  of  tlie  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres,  pale 
and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with  disease,  and  their 
minds  with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
urged,  with  unavailing  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  mas- 
ter to  maintain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested  that  he 
Avould  provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or 
command  their  immediate  execution.  Bessas  replied,  Avith 
unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feed,  unsafe 
to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  emperor. 
Yet  the  example  of  a  private  citizen  miglit  have  shown  his 
countrymen  that  a  tyrant  cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of 
death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of  five  children,  who  vainly 
called  on  their  fatlier  for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to  follow 
his  steps,  advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of 
the  bridges  of  the  Tiber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw  him- 
self headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  family 
and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous, 
Bessas  ^^  sold  the  permission  of  departure ;  but  the  greatest 

^2  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  not  dissembled  by  Prooopius  (1.  iii.  o.  17.  20).  He 
expiated  the  loss  of  Koine  by  the  glorious  conquest  of  Petr.T'a  ((lOth.  1.  iv.  o.  V2)  ; 
but  tlie  same  vi<;ps  followed  him  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Pliasis  (o.  13")  ;  and  the 
historian  is  equally  true  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  <haraot«"r.  The  chas- 
tisement wliich  the  author  of  the  romance  of /i<'//,s"a<>v  has  intiicted  ou  the  op- 
pressor of  Kome  is  more  agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 
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pari  of  the  fugitives  expired  on  the  public  higliways,  or  were 
intercepted  by  the  flying  parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  artful  governor  soothed  the  discontent,  and 
revived  the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of 
the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  hastening  to  their  relief 
from  the  extremities  of  the  East.  They  derived  more  ra- 
tional comfort  from  the  assurance  that  Belisarius  had  landed 
at  the  port ;  and,  without  numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly 
relied  on  the  humanity,  the  courage,  and  the  skill  of  their 
great  deliverer. 

•  The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of 
such  an  antagonist.  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by 
strong  and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  bridge,  on  which 
he  erected  two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  the  bravest  of  his 
Goths,  and  profusely  stored  with  missile  weapons  and  en- 
gines of  offence.  The  approach  of  the  bridge  and  towers 
was  covered  by  a  strong  and  massy  chain  of  iron  :  and  the 
chain,  at  either  end,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tiber,  was 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of  archers. 
But  the  enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers,  and  relieving 
the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of  the  boldness  and 
conduct  of  Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced  from  the  port 
along  the  public  road,  to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were 
distributed  in  two  hundred  large  boats  ;  and  each  boat  was 
shielded  by  a  high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced  with 
many  small  holes  for  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In 
the  front,  two  large  vessels  were  linked  together  to  sustain 
a  floating  castle,  which  commanded  the  towers  of  the  bridge, 
and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sul])hur,  and  bitumen. 
The  whole  fleet,  which  the  general  led  in  person,  was  labo- 
riously moved  against  the  current  of  the  river.  The  chain 
yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the  enemies  who  guarded  the 
banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as  they 
touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly 
grappled  to  the  bridge;  one  of  the  towers,  with  two  hun- 
dred Goths,  was  consumed  by  the  flames  ;  the  assailants 
shouted  victory ,  and  Rome  was  saved,  if  the  wisdom  of 
Belisarius  had  not  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
officers.  He  had  previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second 
})is  operations  by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town  ;  and  he  had 
fixed  his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremj)tory  command,  to  the 
station  of  the  port.     But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  immova- 
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ble;  while  the  yoiitliful  ardor  of  Is^ac  delivered  liim  into 
the  hands  of  a  superior  enemy.  Tlie  exasf^erated  rumor  of 
liis  defeat  was  liastily  carried  to  the  ears  of  Belisarius  ;  he 
paused  ;  betra3a*d  in  that  single  moment  of  his  life  some 
emotions  of  surprise  and  perplexity;  and  reluctantl}-' 
sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures, 
and  tlie  only  liarbor  which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan 
coast.  The  vexation  of  liis  mind  produced  an  ardent  and 
almost  mortal  fever;  and  Rome  was  left  without  ])rotection 
to  tlie  mercy  or  indignation  of  Totila.  The  continuance  of 
liostilities  had  imbittered  the  national  liatred ;  the  Arian 
clergy  Avas  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome;  PeLagius,  the 
archdeacon,  returned  without  success  from  an  embassy  to 
the  Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sicilian  bishop,  tlie  envoy  or  nun- 
cio of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both  his  hands,  for  daring 
to  utter  falsehoods  n  the  service  of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 
garrison  of  Rome.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  service 
from  a  dying  people;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  mer- 
chant at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the  governor. 
Four  Isaurian  sentinels,  while  tlieir  companions  slept,  and 
their  officers  were  absent,  descended  by  a  roj)e  from  the 
wall,  and  secreth'  jiroyjosed  to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce 
his  troops  into  the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with 
coldness  and  suspicion  ;  they  returned  in  safety;  they  twice 
repeated  their  visit;  the  place  was  twice  examined;  the 
conspiracy  was  known  and  disregai-ded  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Totila  consented  to  the  attempt,  than  they  unbarred  the  Asi- 
iiarian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.  Till  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle,  ap])rehensive  of 
treachery  or  ambush ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their 
leadei",  had  already  esca])ed;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed 
to  disturb  their  retreat,  he  prudently  rei)lied,  that  no  sight 
could  be  more  grateful  tkan  that  of  a  liying  enemy.  The 
j»atricians,  who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basil- 
ius,  <fcc,,  accompanied  the  governor;  their  brethren,  among 
Mdiom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus,  are  named  by  the 
liistorian,  took  I'efuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  :  but  the 
assertion,  that  only  live  hundred  ])ersons  remained  in  the 
capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of  the  lidelity  either  of  his  nar 
rativo  or  of  his  text.  As  soon  as  daylight  had  dis])lnyed  the 
entire  victory  of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  jn'iiice  of  the  apostles ;  but  ^^■hile  he  prayed 
at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put 
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to  the  sworcl  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  Tlic  archdeacon 
Pelagius  ^^  stood  before  him,  with  the  Gospels  in  his  liand, 
*'  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said 
Totila,  with  an  insulting  smile,  "your  pride  now  condescends 
to  become  a  suppliant."  "  I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the 
prudent  archdeacon  ;  "  God  lias  now  made  us  your  subjects, 
and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency." 
At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were  spared  ; 
and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved 
inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But 
they  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most 
precious  spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury.  The 
houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and 
silver ;  and  the  avarice  of  Bessns  had  labored  with  so 
much  guilt  and  shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In 
this  revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  consuls 
tasted  the  misery  which  they  had  spurned  or  relieved,  wan- 
dered in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  begged  their  bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before 
the  gates  of  their  hereditaiy  mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusti- 
ciana,  the  daughter  of  Symmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius, 
])ad  been  generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of 
famine.  But  the  Barbarians  were  exasperated  by  the  re- 
port, that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow  the 
statues  of  the  great  Theodoric  ;  and  the  life  of  that  venerable 
matron  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila 
had  not  respecied  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  j)ious 
motive  of  her  revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced  two 
orations,  to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths, 
and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with  their 
])erjury,  folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly  declaring,  that 
their  estates  and  honors  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  com- 
jtanions  of  his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their 
revolt;  and  the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching 
circular  letters  to  their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of 
the  Greeks,  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace,  and  to  learn 
from  their  masters  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  Gothic  sov- 
ereign.    Against  the  city  which  had  so  long  delayed  the 

!•''  During  the  long  exile,  find  after  the  death  of  Vigilius,  the  Roman  church 
was  governed,  at  first  bv  the  archdeacon,  and  at  length  (A.  D.  555)  by  the  pope 
Pelagius,  who  was  not  thought  guiltless  of  the  sntTerings  of  his  predeceFsor.  See 
the  ori<:,dnal  lives  of  the  popes  under  the  name  of  Anastasius  (Muratoii,  Script. 
Ker.  Italicarum,  tom.  iii.  P.  i.  pp.  130,  131),  who  relates  several  curious  incidents 
of  the  sieges  of  Rome  and  the  wars  of  Italy. 

Vol.  III.— 89 
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course  of  Ills  victories,  he  appeared  inexorable :  one-third  of 
the  walls,  in  different  parts,  were  demolished  by  his  com- 
mand ;  fire  and  engines  prei)ared  to  consume  or  subvert  the 
most  stately  works  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  world  was  aston- 
ished by  the  fatal  decree,  that  Rome  should  be  <;hangedinto 
a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance 
of  Belisarius  suspended  the  execution  ;  he  warned  the  Bar- 
barian not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those 
monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and  the  de- 
light of  the  living;  and  Totila  was  persuaded,  by  the  advice 
of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as  the  ornament  of  his  king- 
dom, or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
When  he  liad  signified  to  the  ambassadors  of  Belisarius  his 
intention  of  spai'ing  the  city,  he  stationed  an  army  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  Roman  general.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
forces  he  marched  into  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Garganus  ^^  one  of  the  camps  of  Han- 
nibal.^^  The  senators  were  dragged  in  his  train,  and  after- 
wards confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania;  the  citizens, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  Avere  dispersed  in  exile  ;  and 
during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and 
dreary  solitude.^^ 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action,  to 
wdiich,  according  to  the  event,  the  ])ublic  opinion  would 
apply  the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  Totila,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  port  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  wlio 
opposed  his  progress,  and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence 
the  vacant  space  of  the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain 
a  station  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  sum- 
moned the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard 
Avhich  he  erected  on  the  Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  Avere 
recalled  by  the  love  of  their  country  and  the  hoj)es  of  food  ; 
and  the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second  time  to  the    em- 

1^  INIouiit  Garganus,  now  Monte  St.  Angelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  runs 
three  lumdied  stadia  into  the  Adriatic  Sea  (Strab  1.  vi.  p.  43G),  and  in  the  darker 
ages  was  illustrated  by  the  apparition,  miracles,  and  t  hurch,  of  St.  Mi  hael  the 
archangel.  Horace,  a  native  of  Apulia  or  Lucania,  had  seen  the  ehns  and  oaks 
of  (xarjianus  laboring  and  bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  that  lofty 
coast  (,Carm.  ii.  9,  Epist.  ii.  i.  201). 

'''  1  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal  ;  but  the  Punic  quar- 
ters were  long  and  often  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ar^d  ^T.  Liv.  xxii.  ;>,  12,  xxiv. 
3,  &c.). 

i**  Totila  ....  Koinan  ingreditur  ,  ,  .  .  a<;  evertit  muros.  domo??  aliquantas 
igni  conibureiis,  ac  omnes  R<)nianorMm  rcsin  prfle«lain  accepit,  hos  ipsos  Uomanos 
in  Canipaniam  caplivos  abduxit.  I'ost  qiam  dovastalioiu  m,  xl.  ant  aiuplius 
4ies,  Roma  f iiit  ita  desolata,  ut  nemo  ibi  hoiuinuui,  nisi  (/ut^ce  1)  btsti;u  mova- 
ieutur(Marcellin.  in  tjhron.  p.  54).  ' 
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peror  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as  tliey  had  been  de- 
molished by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  witli  rude  and  dis- 
similar materials;  the  ditch  was  restored;  iron  spikes" 
were  profusely  scattered  in  the  highways  to  annoy  the  feet 
of  tlie  horses ;  and  as  new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  pro- 
cured, the  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of 
his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  days, 
Totihi  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia  to  avenge 
the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  approach. 
The  Goths. were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults; 
they  lost  the  flower  of  their  troops  ;  the  royal  standard  had 
almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of 
Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of  his  arms. 
Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieve,  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  Roman  general :  it  remained  only  that 
Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a  strong  and  seasonable 
effort,  the  war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The 
indolence,  perhaps  the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised 
his  enemies,  and  envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calami- 
ties of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  com- 
manded to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  trans- 
port himself  into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  in- 
habitants, inflamed  by  Catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the 
yoke  of  their  Arian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  warfare, 
the  hero,  invincible  against  the  ])Ower  of  the  Barba- 
rians, was  basely  vanquislied  by  the  delay,  the  disobedience, 
and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He  reposed  in  Ids 
winter  quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance,  that  the 
two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills  Avere  guarded  by  his 
cavalry.  They  were  betrayed  by  treachery  or  weakness  ; 
and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely  allowed  time  for 
the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  length  a 
fleet  and  army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum, 
or  Rossano,^**  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of 
Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  refuge.  In 
the  ffrst  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated  by  a 
storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached  the  shore  ;  but  they 
saw    the  hills  covered   with  archers,  the  landing-place  de- 

"  The  fribuJl  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the  ground,  the 
three  others  erect  or  adverse  (Proeopiiis,  Gothic.  J.  iii.  c.  24.  Ju.st.  Lipsius. 
Poliorcetujr,  1.  v.  c.  3).  The  metaphor  was  borrowed  from  the  tribuli  (lauff-cal- 
trops),  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  common  in  Italy  (Martin,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic. 
i.  15."J,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.5), 

1'^  Ruscia,  the  naccUe  Thurinrum,  was  transferred  to  the  distance  of  sixty 
stadia  to  Ruscianum,  Rossauo,  an  archb  shopric  without  suit rai^ans.  Tlie  repub- 
lic of  Sybaris  is  now  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Corigliauo  (Riedesel,  Travels  into 
Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  pp.  166-171). 
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fended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  tlie  Goths  im- 
patient for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a 
sigh,  and  continued  to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till 
Antonina,  wlio  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit 
succors,  obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  per- 
mission of  his  return. 

The  last  five  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the 
envy  of  his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and 
wounded  b}^  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory.  Instead  of  de- 
livering Italy  from  the  Goths,  he  had  wandered'like  a  fugi- 
tive along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  march  into  the  coun- 
try, or  to  accept  the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila. 
Yet,  in  the  judgment  of  the  few  who  could  discriminate 
counsels  from  events,  and  compare  the  instruments  with  the 
execution,  he  appeared  a  more  ccmsummate  master  of  the 
art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  when  he 
presented  two  captive  kings  before  the  throne  of  Justinian. 
The  valor  of  Belisarius  was  not  chilled  by  age  :  his  ])rudence 
was  matured  by  experience ;  but  the  moral  virtues  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  the  times.  The  parsimony  or  poverty  of  the  emper- 
or compelled  him  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  conduct  which 
had  deserved  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Italinns.  The 
war  was  maintained  by  tlie  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily, 
and  all  the  faitliful  subjects  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  rigorous 
prosecution  of  Herod ian  provoked  that  injured  or  guilty 
officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  sometimes  diverted  by 
love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her  breast.  Belisarius 
himself  had  always  understood,  that  riches,  in  a  corru[)t  age, 
are  the  support  and  ornament  of  personal  merit.  And  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  he  should  stain  his  honor  for  the 
public  service,  without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  his 
private  emolument.  The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
Barbarians.  But  the  dagger  of  conspiracy  ^®  awaited  his  re- 
turn. In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honors,  Artaban,  who  had 
chastised  the  African  tyrant,  complained  of  the  ingratitude 
of  courts.  He  aspired  to  Pra3Jecta,  the  emperor's  niece, 
Avho  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer  ;  but  the  impediment  of 
liis  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of  Theodora. 
The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flattery  ;  and 
the  service  m  which  he  gloried  had  proved  him   capable  of 

1^  This  oonspiraoy  is  related  by  Procopins  (Gothic.  I.  iii.  r.  51,  32)  with  sucli 
freedom  and  candor,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives  hnu  uoihiug  to  add. 
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bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  The  death  of  Justinian  was  re- 
solved, but  the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  till  they 
could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity  ;  and  they  justly  dreaded  the 
revenge,  or  rather  the  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the 
assassins,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime. 
Delay  afforded  time  for  rash  communications  and  honest  con- 
fessions: Artaban  and  his  accomplices  were  condemned  by 
the  senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency  of  Justinian  detained 
them  in  the  gentle  confinement  of  the  j:»alace,  till  he  pardoned 
their  flagitious  attem])t  against  his  throne  and  life.  If  the 
emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  cordially  embrace  a 
friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was 
endeared  to  his  prince  by  tlie  recent  circumstance  of  their 
common  danger.  Belisarius  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the 
liigh  station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domes- 
tics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yield- 
ed the  i)recedence  of  rank  to  the  ])eerless  merit  of  the  first 
of  the  Romans."*^  The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to 
be  the  slave  of  liis  wife  ;  but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  af- 
fection became  less  disgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora 
had  removed  the  baser  influence  of  fear.  Joannina,  their 
daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress  of  their  fortunes,  was  betrotlied 
to  Anastasius,  the  grandson,  or  rather  the  nephew,  of  the 
empress,-^  whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the  consum- 
mation of  their  youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora 
expired,  the  parents  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honor, 
perha]>s  her  happiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an 
unfeeling  mother,  who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  be- 
fore they  had  been  ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.'^^ 

2^  The  honors  of  Belisarius  are  gladly  conimemorated  by  liis  secretary  {Pro- 
cop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  35, 1.  iv.  c.  21).  The  title  of  :^TpaTr)yo<;  is  ill  translated,  at  least 
in  this  instance,  by  praifectus  praiioiio ;  and  to  a  military  character,  niagister 
niilitum  is  more  proper  and  applicable  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Grjec.  pp.  1458,  145'J). 

-'  Alemannus  (ad  ilist.  Aicanum,  p.  G8),  Ducange  (Familiic  Byzant.  p.  18),  and 
Heineccius  (Mist.  Juris  (Jivilis,  p.  4.!4),  all  three  represent  Anastasius  as  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  Theodora;  and  their  opinion  tinnly  reposes  on  the  unambig- 
uous testimony  of  Procopi'is  (.A.necdot.  c.  4,  5,—,^vyaTpiSoj  twice  repeated).  And 
yet  I  will  remark,  1.  That  in  the  year  .547,  Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  grand- 
son of  the  a^e  of  puberty  ;  2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  this  daughter  and 
her  husband  ;  and,  :?.  That  Theodora  concealed  her  bastards,  and  that  her  grand- 
son by  Justinian  would  liave  b.3en  heir  apparent  of  the  empire. 

2-  The  dfxapTri'j.ara,  or  sins,  of  the  heroin  Italy  and  after  liis  return,  are  mani- 
fested a7rapaKaAuTTw<j,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the  autlior  of  the  Anec- 
dotes (c.  4,  5).  The  designs  <,t  A)itonina  were  favore<i  by  the  fluctuating  jurispru- 
dence of  Justinian.  On  the  law  of  marriajre  and  <livor<'e,  that  emperor  was 
trocho  versalilior  (Heineccius,  Element.  Juris  Civil.  adOrdiuem  Pajidect,  P.  iv. 
No.  233). 
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Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was  besieged, 
and  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ra- 
venna, Ancona,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the  Barbarians ; 
and  when  Totila  asked  in  marria^'e  one  of  the  dauo-hters  of 
France,  lie  was  stung  by  the  just  reproach  that  the  l  ing  of 
Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Roman  people.  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers 
had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the  suspicion  of  a 
monopoly,  they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to. 
Justinian,  by  a  dej)utation  of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their 
offence  was  pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they 
should  instantly  accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But 
the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  command  (his  name  was 
Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and  confidence  ;  and  the 
Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  conquest,  encountered  a 
vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  patient- 
ly endured  the  loss  of  the  port  and  of  all  maritime  suj)plies. 
The  siege  of  Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the 
liberality  of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged 
some  of  their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the  example  of  trea- 
son. In  a  dark  night,  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded 
on  another  side,  they  silently  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul : 
the  Barbarians  rushed  into  the  city  ;  and  the  flying  garrison 
was  intercepted  before  they  could  reach  the  harbor  of  Cen- 
tumcellae.  A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  Belisarius, 
Paul  of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hundred  men  to  the  mole 
of  Hadrian.  They  repelled  the  Goths ;  but  they  felt  the 
approach  of  famine  ;  and  their  aversion  to  the  taste  of  horse- 
flesh confirmed  their  resolution  to  risk  the  event  of  a  desper- 
ate and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit  insensibly  stooped 
to  the  offers  of  capitulation  ;  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of 
pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and  horses,  by  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  Totila ;  their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable 
attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in  the  East,  were 
dismissed  with  honor ;  and  above  four  hundred  enemies, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of 
destroying  the  edifices  of  Rome,"^^  which  he  now  respected 
as  the  seat  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  :  the  senate  and  people 

23  The  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors  ;  and 
accordin<^  to  Procopius(G()th.  1.  iv.  c.  22),  tl»e  galley  of  xEneas,  of  a  single  rank  of 
oars,  2.3  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was  preserved  entir.;  in  the  nara'ia,  near 
Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  fool  of  the  Aventine  (Nardini,  Koma  Antica.  1.  vii.  c.  0,  p. 
4<i<;.  Donatus,  Konia  Autiqua,  1.  iv.  c,  1'6,  p.  o34).  But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant 
of  this  relic. 
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were  restored  to  their  country  ;  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  liberally  provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace, 
exhibited  the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  Whilst  he 
amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  four  hundred  vessels  were 
prepared  for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops.  The  cities  of 
Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were  reduced  :  he  passed  into  Sicily, 
the  object  of  his  implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island  was 
stripped  of  its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
of  an  infinite  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen.  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  tiiree  hundred  galleys.-'* 
The  Goths  were  landed  in  Corcyra  and  tlie  ancient  conti- 
nent of  Epirus  ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy 
of  Augustus,  and  Dodona,'^  once  famous  by  the  oracle  of 
Jove.  In  every  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Barbarian  re- 
peated to  Justinian  the  desire  of  ])eace,  applauded  the  con- 
cord of  their  predecessors,  and  offered  to  employ  the  Gothic 
arms  in  tlie  service  of  the  empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace  ;  but  he  neglected 
the  prosecution  of  war;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper 
disappointed,  in  some  degree,  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions. 
From  this  salutary  slumber  the  emperor  was  awakened  by 
the  pope  Vigilius  and  the  patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared 
before  his  tlirone,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy. 
In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment, 
was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily, 
under  the  conduct  of  Liberius  ;  but  his  youth  t  and  want  of 
experience  were  afterwards  discovered,  and  before  he  touched 
tlie  shores  of  the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor. 
In  the  place  of  Liberius,  the  conspirator  Artaban  was  raised 

24  In  these  seas  Procopius  searched  without  success  for  the  Isle  of  Calypso. 
He  was  shown,  at  Plijeacia,  or  Cocyra,  the  petiilied  ship  of  Ulysses  (Udyss.  xiii- 
JG3);  but  lie  found  it  a  recent  fabric  of  many  stones,  dedicate*!  by  a  merchant  to 
Jupiter  Casins  (I.  iv.  c.  22).  EusLathius  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  like- 
ness of  a  rock. 

2a  M.  I>'Anvil!e(Memoires  de  I'Acad.  torn,  xxxii.  pp.  513-528)  illustrates  the 
Gulf  of  Anibiacia;  but  he  capnot  asceilain  the  situation  of  Uodona.  A  countiy 
in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds  of  America-* 


*  On  the  site  of  Dodona  compare  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473;  Col.  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  1C8 ;  and  a  <lissci  tation  by  the 
present  bisliop  of  Lichfteid  (Dr.  Butler)  in  the  appendix  to  Hughes's  'J  ravels,  vol. 
i,  p.  511.— M 

t  This  is  a  singular  mistake.  Procopius  calls  him  e»TxaT07«'p<o<r.  Gibbon  must 
have  hastily  caught  at  his  inexperience,  and  (onclnded  that  it  must  have  been 
from  youth.  ix>rd  Mahon  has  pointed  out  thus  error,  p.  401.  I  should  add  that 
in  the  last  4to.  e<Ution,  correctotl  by  Gibbon,  it  stands  '' want  of  youth  and  ex- 
perience ;  " — but  Gibbon  can  scarcely  have  intended  such  a  phrase. — M. 
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from  a  prison  to  military  honors ;  in  the  pions  presnrrption, 
that  i^'atitude  would  animate  liis  valor  and  fortify  his  allc- 
giance.  Belisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  lanrels,  but 
the  command  of  the  principal  army  Avas  reserved  for  Ger- 
manus,'^®  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit  had 
been  long  depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  Theodora 
had  injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  mar- 
riage of  liis  children,  and  the  testament  of  his  brotlier ;  and 
although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was 
displeased  that  lie  should  be  thouglit  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Gennanus  was  a 
lesson  of  implicit  obedience  :  he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute 
his  name  and  character  in  the  factions  of  the  circus :  the 
gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered  by  innocent  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  his  riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent 
or  deserving  friends.  His  valor  had  formerly  triumplied 
over  the  Sclavoniansof  tlie  Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa : 
the  first  rej)oi't  of  his  promotion  revived  the  liopes  of  the 
Italians;  and  he  was  ])rivately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of 
Koman  deserters  would  abandon,  on  his  approach,  the 
standard  of  Totila.  His  second  marriage  Avith  Malasontha, 
the  gi'anddaughter  of  Theodoric,  endeared  Gennanus  to  the 
Goths  themselves  ;  and  they  marched  with  reluctance  ag:iinst 
the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of 
Amali.^'^  A  splendid  allowance  was  assigned  by  the  em- 
peror :  tlie  general  contributed  his  private  fortune  ;  his  two 
sons  Avere  popular  and  active ;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the 
promptitude  and  success  of  his  levies,  the  expectation  of 
mankind.  lie  Avas  permitted  to  select  some  squadrons  of 
Thracian  cavalry  :  the  veterans,  asAvell  as  the  youth  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Euro])e,  engaged  their  voluntary  service  ; 
and  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  liberality 
attracted  the  aid  of  tlie  Barbarians.*  The  Romans  ad- 
vanced to  Sardica  ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before  their 
march  ;  but  Avithin  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the 
designs  of  Gennanus  Avere  terminated  by  his  malady  and 
death.     Yet  the  impulse  Avhich  he  liad  given  to  the  Italian 

-''  See  the  aots  of  Gormanns  in  tlie  public  (A'aiulnl.  I.  ii.  o.  16, 17, 18,  Goth.  I. 
iii  c.  31,. 32)  and  private  liistory  (Anecdot.  c.  5),  aiul  those  of  his  son  Jtistiii,  in 
Aga'.hia-i  (1.  iv,  p.  130,  131X  No-tvvithstanding  an  ambigu(ms  expression  of  Jor- 
nantJes.  fratri  suo,  Alemamias  has  proved  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's 
brother 

■-'  Conjuncta  Aniciorum  gens  cinn  Amala  stii-pe  spem  ndhuc  utriusque  gene- 
ris promittit  (Joniaudes,  c.  (50,  p.  703).  lie  wrote  at  Kavenna  before  the  death 
of  Totila, 


*  See  note  31,  p.  618.— M. 
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"v^'ar  still  continued  to  act  with  energy  and  effect.  The 
maritime  towns,  Ancona,  Crotona,  Centunicelloe,  resisted  the 
assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily  was  reduced  ))y  the  zeal  of  Arta- 
Lan,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated  near  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  two  fleets  Avere  almost  equal,  forty-seven  to 
fifty  galleys:  the  victory  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and 
dexterity  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  graj)- 
pled,  that  only  twelve  of  the  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfor- 
tunate conflict.  They  affected  to  depreciate  an  element  in 
Avliicrh  they  Avere  unskilled  ;  but  their  own  experience  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea  will 
always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land.-^ 

After  the  loss  of  Germ  anus,  the  nations  were  provoked 
to  smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  tlie  command  of 
the  Roman  armies  was  given  to  a  eunuch.  But  the  eunuch 
Narses  ^^  is  ranked  among  the  few  who  have  rescued  that 
unhappy  name  from  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind. 
A  feeble,  diminutive  bodv  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman 
and  a  Avarrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  loom  and  distaff,  in  the  cares  of  the  Iiouse- 
hold,  and  the  service  of  female  luxury ;  but  Avhile  his  hands 
were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised  the  faculties  of  a  vigorous 
and  discerning  mind.  A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the 
camp,  he  studied  in  the  i)aL'ice  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and 
to  persuade ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of 
the  eni})ei'or,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure 
to  the  manly  counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private  treas- 
urer.^*^  The  talents  of  Narses  were  tried  and  improved  in 
frequent  embassies :  lie  led  an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Avar  and  the  country,  and  pre- 
sumed to  strive  Avith  the  genius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve  years 
after  his  return,  the  eunuch  Avas  chosen  to  achieve  the  con- 

23  The  third  book  of  Procopiusis  terminated  by  the  death  of  Germanus  (Add. 
l.iv.  c.  23,  L'4,  25,  20). 

-'J  Procopjns  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and  the  victory 
of  Narscs  (1.  iv.  c.  21,  2(5-35).  A  splendid  scene  !  Amoii!^  tlie  six  subjects  of  epic 
poetry  wliieli  'I'asso  revolved  in  his  mind,  he  liesitnled  betvi^een  the  conquests  of 
Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Karses  (liayley's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70) 

•'"  The  count rv  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Pers.'irmeniMn.*  Procopius  styles  liim  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  iZ)  liaai^iKoiu  xpufxarwi/ 
TaixLa<; :  P;iul  AA'arnefrid  (1.  ii.  c.  .'!.  p.  TTO),  fhartularius  :  Marcellinus  adds  the 
name  of  Cubicnlarius.  In  an  inscription  on  the  Salanan  bri(?2:e  be  is  entitled  Px- 
consnl,  F.x-pr;t^positns,  Gubiculi  Patricius  (ATascon,  Hist,  of  tlie  Germans,  I.  xiii. 
c.  25").  Tlie  'aw  of  Theodosius  jurainst  eunuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished  (Anno^ 
tation  XX.)  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  tho  llomans  subsisted  in  fuH  vigor  (Pro- 
cop-  1.  iv.  c.  21). 


*  Lord  Mahon  supposes  them  both  to  have  been  Persarmenians.   i{otc»  p.  23& 
— M. 
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quest  whioli  liad  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first  of  the 
Koman  generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  canity  or 
emulation,  he  seriously  declared  that,  unless  he  Avei-e  armed 
with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never  consent  to  risk  his 
own  glory  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justinian  granted  to 
the  favorite  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the  hero :  the 
Gothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  prepara- 
tions were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of  the 
empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put  into  his 
hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers,  to  purchase 
arms  and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to 
tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The 
troops  of  Germanus  were  still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at 
Salona  in  the  expectation  of  a  new  leader  ;  and  legions  of 
subjects  and  allies  were  created  by  the  well-known  liberality 
of  the  eunuch  Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  ^^  satisfied 
or  surpassed  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two 
thousand  two  hundred  of  his  bravest  warriors,t  Avho  were 
followed  by  three  thousand  of  their  martial  attendants. 
Three  thousand  Heruli  fought  on  horseback  under  Phile- 
nnitli,  their  native  chief  ;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who  adopted 
the  manners  and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of 
veterans  of  the  same  nation.  Dagistheus  was  released  from 
prison  to  command  the  Huns  ;  and  Kobad,  the  grandson 
and  nephew  of  the  great  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the  regal 
tiara  at  the  liead  of  his  faithful  Persians,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  prince. ^^  Absolute  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  more  absohite  in  the  affection 
of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and  gallant  army  from 
Pliilippopolis  to  Salona,  from  whence  he  coasted  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italv.  His 
l^rogress  was  checked.     The  East  could  not  sup2)ly  vessels 

31  panl  Wamefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  coinplnoeiicy  Ihe  succor,  per- 
vice,  and  honorable  dismission  of  his  countrymen— reipul»lic:e  Koniaiue  adversus 
rt*mulos  adjutores  fuorant  (1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  774,  edit.  Grot-).  I  am  surpri6ed  that  Al- 
boiti,  their  martial  kinc.  did  not  lead  his  subjectf*  ir,  person.* 

S2  Ke  was.  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zames,  saved  by  compassion, 
and  educated  in  the  Byzantine  cotirt  by  the  \arious  moti>"es  of  policy,  pride,  and 
generosity  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23). 


*The  Lombards  were  still  at  war  with  the  Gepidte.     See  Procop.  Goth.  lib.  iv. 
p.  25.— M. 

t  Gibbon  has  blindly  followed  the  translation  of  INIaltretus  :  Bis  niilleducentos 

while  the  ori{.'inal  Greek  says  expressly  -rrt-vTOKoaiov^   re   koi   ^icrxiAiov?   (Goth. 

lih.  iv.  c.  2GV  In  like  manner  (p.  2t)(>),  he  draws  volunteers  from  Germany,  ou 
li)cautho;itvof  ("ousin.  wbo,in  one  place,  lias  mistaken  Germanus  for  Germania. 
Yet  only  a  few  t>:i?es  further  we  find  (Jibbon  loudly  cond«  niniucj  the  Frcncli  and 
3i!ilin  rea<lersof  Procopius.  Lord  Mahon,  p.  403.  Tlie  first  of  these  errors  re- 
maius  uncorrected  in  the  new  editiou  of  the  Byzantines.— M. 
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capjible  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of  men  and  horses. 
The  Franks,  who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  usurj^ed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused  a  free  passage 
to  the  fi'iends  of  the  Lombards.  The  station  of  Yeronawas 
occupied  by  Teias,  Avith  tlie  flower  of  the  Gothic  forces  ; 
and  that  skilful  commander  had  overspread  the  adjacent 
country  with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the  inundation  of 
waters.^^  In  this  perplexity,  an  oflicer  of  experience  pro- 
posed a  measure,  secure  by  the  appearance  of  rashness ;  that 
the  Roman  army  should  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea- 
shore, while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively 
cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Ti- 
mavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he  reposed 
in  the  city,  collected  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and 
marched  towards  Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insultins: 
enemy. 

The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and 
decisive  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the  state  ; 
the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous  account; 
and  the  nations,  untrained  to  discipline  or  fatigue,  might  be 
rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  or 
asjainst  their  benefactor.  The  same  considerations  mio^ht 
have  tempered  the  ardor  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious 
that  tlie  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second 
revolution  :  he  felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of  trea- 
son ;  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the 
chance  of  a  day,  in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by 
instant  damper,  and  the  disaffected  mii2:ht  be  awed  bv  mutual 
ignorance.  In  liis  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman  general 
chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line 
the  hills  of  Urbino,  and  reentered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine 
miles  beyond  the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and 
nature  which  might  have  stopped  or  retarded  his  progress.'^* 
The  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 

33  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  waste  from 
Aquileia  lo  Ravenna  was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses.  Man  lias 
subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  cultivated,  since  the  waters  are  confined 
and  embanked.  See  the  h>arned  researches  of  Muratori  (Aniiquitat.  Italife 
Medii  TEvi,  torn.  i.  dissert,  xxi.  pp.  253,  254),  from  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  llerodian,  old 
charters,  and  local  knowledge. 

3-*  1  he  Flaminian  way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the  best 
modern  maps,  by  ]>'Anville  (Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  pp.  117-162),  may  be  thus  stated  : 
liOME  to  Nanu,  51  Komaji  miles  ;  Terni,  57  ;  Spoleto,  75  ;  Foligno.  HH  ;  Nocera, 
lO.J  ;  Cagli,  112;  Interci.sa,  157;  Fossombrone,  IGO  ;  Fano,  170;  Pesaro,  184;  Ri- 
mini, 208— about  189  English  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of  Totila; 
but  \Ves8eling(Itinerar.  p.  (;i4)  exchanges,  for  the  field  of  'fayiiuu,  ihe  uitk-iioxva 
appellation  of  Planias,  eight  miles  from  Nocera. 
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they  ndvanced  without  dolny  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and 
the  two  armies  approached  each  other  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  furlongs,  between  Tagina^*'  and  tlie  sepulchres  of 
the  Gauls.^*^  The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  offer, 
not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king 
declared  Ins  resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  "  What  day," 
said  the  messenger,  "will  you  fix  for  the  combat?"  "The 
eighth  day,"  replied  Totila ;  but  early  the  next  morning  he 
attempted  to  surprise  a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  ])re- 
pared  for  battle.  Ten  thousand  lieruli  and  Lombards,  of 
approved  valor  and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 
Each  of  the  wings  was  composed  of  eight  thousand  Komans ; 
the  right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Iluns,  the  left 
was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined, 
according  to  the  emergencies  of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat 
of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 
From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the 
eunuch  rode  along  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and 
countenance  tlie  assurance  of  victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers 
of  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt  and  madness  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  exposing  to  their  view  gold  chains,  collars,  and 
bracelets,  the  rewards  of  military  virtue.  From  the  event 
of  a  single  combat  they  drew  an  omen  of  success;  and  they 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  main- 
tained a  small  eminence  ao-ainst  three  successive  attacks  of 
the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  distance  only  of  two  bow-shots, 
the  armies  spent  the  morning  in  dreadful  suspense,  and  the 
Romans  tasted  some  necessary  food,  without  unloosing  the 
cuirass  from  their  breast,  or  the  bridle  from  their  horses. 
Narses  awaited  the  charge;  and  it  was  delayed  by  Totila 
till  he  had  received  his  last  succors  of  two  thousand  Goths. 
While  he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the  king 
exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength  and  agility  of  a 
warrior.  His  armor  was  enchased  with  gold;  his  purple 
banner  floated  with  the  wind  :  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air; 
caught  it  with  the  right  hand ;  shifted  it  to  the  left ;  threw 

^'•>  Tngiii.ne.  or  rather  Tadiiue,  is  inejitioneii  by  Pliny  ;  but  the  bishopric  of  that 
obscure  town,  a  mile  from  (lualdo,  in  tlie  plain,  was  united,  in  the  yeai  HK)7,\vitU 
that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity  aje  preserved  in  the  local  appellations, 
7'V)s.sa/(),  the  camp  ;  (apraia,  Capiea;  liastta,  Bnsta  Gallorum.  See  Cluverius 
(Italia  Anliqna,  1.  ii.  c.  (J,  pp  t>15,  6l(>,  G17),  Lucas  Hols  enius  (AnnotaL.  ad  Cluver. 
pp.  85,  8G).  (jua/.zesi  (I)issertat.  pp.  177-217,  a  protet^sod  inquiry),  and  the  maps  of 
the  eccl  siastical  state  and  the  march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Mairc  and  .Aiagini. 

"•The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  lU)me  -iSs;  ami  the  consul  Decius,  by 
devoting  his  own  life,  assureil  the  triumph  of  his  country  and  his  colleague 
Fabiiis  (T.  l.iv  x.  28,  2!)).  Procopius  ascribes  to  Camillus  the  victory  of  the 
JlitaUi  IJiil/orum:  and  liis  errt»r  is  branded  by  Cluveiius  with  the  national  re- 
proach of  Urajcoruui  iuij;anienta. 
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himself  backwards  ;  recovered  liis  seat :  and  managed  a  fiery 
steed  in  all  the  ])aces  and  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  Rcliodl. 
As  soon  as  the  succors  had  arrived,  he  retired  to  lus  tent, 
assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and  gave 
tlie  signal  of  battle.     The  first  line  of  cavalry  advanced  with 
more  courage   than   discretion,   and   left   behind   them  tlie 
infantry   of    the    second   line.     They    were    soon    engnged 
between  the  horns  of   a  crescent,  into   which  the  adverse 
wings  had  been  insensibly  curved,  and  were  saluted  from 
either  side  by  the  volleys  of  four  thousand  archers.     Their 
ardor,  and  even  their  distress,  drove   them   forwards  to  a 
close  and  unequal  conflict,  in   which  they  could  only  use 
their  lances   against   an   enemy   equally    skilled   in   all   the 
instruments   of  war.     A   generous   emulation    inspired   the 
Romans  and  their  Barbarian  allies;  and  Narses,  who  calmly 
viewed   and    directed   their   efforts,    doubted   to    whom   he 
Bhould  adjudge  the  ]n'ize  of  superior  bravery.     The  Gothic 
cavalry  was  astonished  and  disordered,  jn-essed  snd  broken; 
and  the  line  of  infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears, 
or  opening  their  intervals,  were  tramj)led  imder  the  feet  of 
the  flying  horse.    Six  thousand  of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy  in  the  field  of  Tagina.     Their  prince,  with 
five  attendants,  was  overtaken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the 
Gepidae.     "  Spare  the  king  of  Italy,"  *  cried  a  loyal  voice, 
and  Asbad  struck   his  lance   through  tlie  body  of  Totila. 
The  blow  Avas  instantly  revenged  by   the  faithful  Goths: 
they  transported  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles  beyond 
the  scene  of  his  disgrace;  and  his  last  moments  were  not 
imbittered    by    the    presence    of    an    enemy.     Compassion 
afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb  ;  but  the  Romans 
were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they  beheld  the  coipse 
of  the  Gothic  king.     His  liat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  his 
bloody  robe,  were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers 
of  triumph.'^' 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author 
of  victory,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroncss,^^ 
he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the  Lombards.  The 
villages  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  valiant  savages; 
they  ravished  matrons  and  virgins  on  the  altar  ;  their  retreat 
was  diligently  w^atched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular 

3'  Theophanes,  (yhron,  p.  103.    Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  p.  108. 

■■'*  Evamiiis.  1   iv.  c.  24.     The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to  Narses  tlie 
day,  and  the  word,  of  battle  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  lli'i). 


*  "  Dojr.  wilt  thou  strike  thy  Lord?"  was  the  more  cliaracteristic  exclamation 
of  the  Gothic  youth.    Procop.  lib.  iv.  p.  '32 — M. 
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forces,  who  preA'ented  a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The 
victorious  euimcli  pursued  liis  march  tlirough  Tuscany, 
acccjjted  the  submission  of  the  Gotlis,  heard  the  acclama- 
tions, and  often  the  complaints,  of  the  Italians,  and  encom- 
])assed  the  walls  of  Rome  with  the  remainder  of  liis  formid- 
able, host.  Round  tlie  wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned 
to  liimself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned 
attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of  easy  and 
unguarded  entrance.  Neitlier  tlie  fortifications  of  Hadrian's 
mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could  long  delay  the  progress  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  Justinian  once  more  received  the  keys  of 
Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had  heen  five  times  taken  and 
recovered. ^^  But  the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the  last 
calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The  Barbarian  allies  of 
Narses  too  fi-equently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace 
and  war.  The  despair  of  the  Hying  Goths  found  some  con- 
solation in  sanguinary  revenge ;  and  three  hundred  youths 
of  the  noblest  families,  who  had  been  sent  as  hostages  beyond 
the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor  of  Totila. 
The  fate  of  the  senate  sus^Sfests  an  awful  lesson  of  the 
vicissitude  of  human  affairs.  Of  the  senators  whom  Totila 
had  banished  from  their  country,  some  were  rescued  by  an 
officer  of  Belisarius,  and  transported  from  Campania  to 
Sicily ;  Avhile  others  were  too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clem- 
ency of  Justinian,  or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their 
escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished  five 
years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  exile :  the  victory  of  Narses 
revived  their  hopes;  but  their  premature  return  to  the 
metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths ;  and  all  the 
fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with  patrician  ""^  blood. 
After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of 
Romulus  expired;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed 
the  title  of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered 
of  a  public  council,  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six 
liundred  years,  and  contemplate  the  kings  of  the  earth  so- 
liciting an  audience,  as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman 
senate !  ^^ 

3^ 'Em  TovTov  /SaatAewovTo?  to  netxnrov  faAw.  [Procop.  Goth.  lib.  iv.  p.  33.] 
In  the  year  536  lay  Bt-lisaii,is,  in  546  by  Totila,  in  547  by  Belisarius,  in  549  by 
Totila,  anil  in  552  "by  Narses.  Maltretiis  had  inadvertently  translated  sexfum  • 
a  mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts  :  but  tlio  mischief  was  done  ;  and  Cousin, 
"with  a  train  ot  French  and  ].,atin  readers,  have  fallen  into  the  snare. 

*'-'  Compare  two  passages  of  Procopins  (1.  iii.  c.  28,  1.  iv.  c.  4),  which,  with 
pome  collateral  hints  from  Marcellinus  and  Jornandes,  illustrate  the  state  of  the 
expiring  >enate. 

•"  See,  in  the  example  of  Prusias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  fragments  of  Poly- 
bius  (Excerpt.  Legat.  xcvii.  pp.  927,  928),  a  curious  picture  of  a  royal  slave. 
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The  Gvotliic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
retired  beyond  the  Po  ;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed  hero.  Tlie  new  king 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to  pur- 
chase, the  aid  of  tlie  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished,  for  tlie 
public  safety,  the  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was 
guarded  by  liis  brother  Aligern,  at  Cumse,  in  Campania; 
but  the  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified  was  closely 
besieged  by  the  arms  of  N arses.  From  the  Ali)S  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and  secret 
marches,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  and  yjitched  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarnus  or  Draco^'^^  which  flows  from  Nuceria 
into  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies  : 
sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless  combats, 
and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post  till  he  was  de- 
serted by  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluc- 
tant steps  he  ascended  the  l^actarian  mount,  where  the  phy- 
sicians of  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  liad  sent  their 
patients  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.'^'^  But  the 
Goths  soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution  :  to  de- 
scend the  hill,  to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and 
in  the  possession  of  freedom.  The  kmg  marched  at  their 
head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample  buckler 
in  his  left :  with  the  one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  tlie 
assailants  ;  with  the  other  lie  received  the  weapons  which 
every  hand  was  ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a 
combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  the 
Aveightof  twelve  javelins  which  hung  from  his  sliield.  With- 
out moving  from  his  ground,  or  suspending  his  blows,  the 
liero  called  aloud  on  his  attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler ;  but 
in  the  moment  while  his  side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by 
a  mortal  dart.  He  fell ;  and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear, 
proclaimed  to  the  nation  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  Avas  no 
more.  But  the  example  of  his  death  served  only  to  animate 
the  com])anions  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  their  leader. 

'*  The  Apavwi/  of  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  iv.  o.  35)  is  evidently  the  Sanius.  The 
text  is  accused  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Chiverius  (1.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  1156)  : 
but  Camillo  Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Discor.si  sopra  la  Campania  Felice,  pp  330,  331) 
has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as  early  as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called 
the  i)raoontio,  or  Dracoiicello. 

^3  (ialcM  (de  Method.  Medendi,  1.  v.  apud  Clnver.  1.  iv.  c.  3,  pp.  1159,  1160) 
ilescribes  the  lofty  site,  pure  air.  atid  rich  milk,  of  Mount  Lactarius.  whose 
mcdid  ai  benefits  were  equally  known  and  soinjhtmthe  time  of  Symmachus  (1. 
VI  epi.st  18)  and  Caasiodorus  (Var.  xi.  10),  Nothing  is  now  left  except  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Letters, 
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They  fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They 
re[)osed  on  their  ai-nis.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the 
return  of  light,  and  maintained  with  unabated  vigor  till  the 
evening  of  the  second  day.  The  repose  of  a  second  night, 
the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of  their  bravest  champions, 
determined  the  surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair  cajjitula- 
tion  which  the  prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  propose. 
They  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing  in  Italy,  as  the 
subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing  with  a  portion 
of  their  private  wealth,  in  search  of  some  independent  coun- 
try.^* Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by 
one  thousand  Goths,  who  broke  away  before  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to  the  walls  of  Pavia. 
The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of  Aligern  prompted  him 
to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  liis  brother :  a  strong  and 
dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with  a  single  arrow  the 
armor  and  breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and  his  military  con- 
duct defended  Cumae  ^'^  above  a  year  against  the  forces  of 
the  Romans.  Their  industry  had  scooped  the  Sibyl's  cave  ^*^ 
into  a  prodigious  mine;  combustible  materials  were  intro- 
duced to  consume  the  temporary  props  :  the  wall  and  the 
gate  of  Cumne  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the  rums  formed 
a  dee])  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a 
rock  Aligern  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  ho])eless  condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it 
more  honorable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses,  than  the  slave  of 
the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman  general 
separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  Lucca  sus- 
tained a  long  and  vigorous  siege  :  and  such  was  the  hu- 
manity or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  repeated  perfidy 
of  the  inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  for- 
feit lives  of  their  hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed 
in  safety  ;  and  their  grateful  zeal  at  length  subdued  the  ob- 
stinacy of  their  countrymen.^^ 

"  Buat  (torn.  xi.  p.  2,  &c.)  conveys  to  his  favorite  Bavaria  this  remnant  of 
Goths,  who  by  others  are  buiied  in  the  niouniaius  of  Uri,  or  restored  to  their 
native  isle  of  Gothland  (Mascou,  Annot.  xxi.). 

''^  1  leave  Scaliger  (Animadvers.  in  Euseb.  p.  59)  and  Salniasiiis  (Exercitat. 
Plinian  pp.  51,  52)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cuma?,the  oldest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  (Strab.  1.  v.  p.  372,  ^'elleius  Paterculus,  1.  1.  c.  4),  already  vacant 
in  Juvenal's  time  (Satir.  iii.),  and  now  in  ruins. 

*'^  Agalhias  0.  i.  c.  21)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  wall  of  Cumre  r  he 
agrees  with  Servius  (ad  1.  vi.  ^^neid.) ;' nor  can  I  ))erceive  why  their  opinion 
sliDuid  be  rejected  by  Heyn(%  the  excellent  editor  of  Virgil  (torn  ii.  pp.  650,  651). 
Inuibemedii  secreta  religio  !  But  Cumse  was  not  yet  built;  and  the  lines  (1. 
vi.  1)6,  !)7)  would  become  ridiculous,  if  .^neas  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 

*'•  'J'here  is  some  dilticulty  in  connecting  the  35th  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Gothic  war  of  Procopiu's  with  the  lirst  book  of  the  history  of  Agathias.  We 
must  now  relinquish  a  statesman  and  soldier,  to  attend  the  footsteps  of  a  poet 
and  rhetorician  (i.  i.  p.  11,  1.  ii.  p.  51,  edit.  Louvre). 
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Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  new  dehige  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grand- 
son of  CloviH,  reigned  over  the  Austrasians  or  oriental 
Franks.  The  cfuardians  of  Theodebald  entertained  with 
coldness  and  reluctance  the  magnificent  promises  of  the 
Gothic  ambassadors.  But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  out- 
stripped the  timid  counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothei'S, 
Lothaire  and  Buccelin,^^  the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  ^tood 
forth  as  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war;  and  seventy-fix  e 
thousand  Germans  descended  in  the  autumn  from  the  Kha^- 
tian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The  vanguard  of  the 
Koman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under  the  conduct 
of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Ilerulian,  who  rashly  conceived  that  per- 
sonal bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander. 
As  he  marched  without  order  or  precaution  along  the 
^Emilian  way,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  sud<len]y  rose  fiom 
the  amphitheatre  of  Parma  ;  his  troops  weie  surprised  and 
routed;  but  their  leader  refused  to  fly  ;  declaring  to  the  last 
moment,  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  tiie  angry  coun- 
tenance of  N arses.*  The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Goths  ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of  their  de- 
liverers, and  admitted  them  into  the  cities  winch  still  resisted 
the  arms  of  the  Roman  general.  The  conqueror  of  Italy 
opened  a  free  passage  to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians. 
They  passed  under  the  walls  of  Cesena,  and  answered  by 
threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligern,t  that  the 
Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labor  of  an  in- 
vasion. Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  tlie  skill 
and  valor  of  N arses  liimself,  who  sailed  from  Rimini  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise  the  licentious  rapine 
of  their  march.  Ou  the  confines  of  Samnium  the  two  broth- 
ers divided  their  foi-ces.  With  the  riglit  wing,  Buccelin  as- 
sumed the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium ;  with 
the  left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Adriatic,  as  fiir  as  Rhegiuni  and  Otranto,  and  the  extreme 
lands  of  Italy  were  the  term  of  their  destructive  progress. 

<8  Amoiiji  tlie  fabulous  exj)loits  of  Buccelin,  lie  discomfited  and  s^lew  Beli- 
cariug.  KuUdned  Italy  and  Sic  li/^  Szc.  See  in  the  Historians  of  France,  Gregory  of 
Tours  (toni.  iu  1.  iii.  "c-  22,  p.  203)  and  Ainioiii  (torn.  iil.  i.  ii.  de  Gestis  Fraucorum, 
c.  23,  p.  59). 


*  .  .   .  rrjv  yXoirrav  "i^apaov  ixefxcbofiei'-qi'  /xoi  rrj?  aBovXia^.     AgatlliaS. 

t  Aligern,  after  the    surrender  of  Cumae,    had  been  sent    to  Cesena?  by 
Nar;jes.  Agathias.— M. 

Vol.  IIL— 40 
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The  Franks,  wlio  wore  Chrii^tians  and  Catliolics,  contented 
themselves  witli  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But 
the  churclies  wliich  their  ])iety  had  sj)ared,  were  strip])ed  bv 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  wlio  sacrificed  liorses' 
heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and  rivers  :  ^®  they 
melted  or  profaned  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the  ruins  of 
shrines  and  altars  were  stained  Avith  the  blood  of  the  faith- 
ful. Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by 
avarice.  The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gotliic  kingdom  ; 
the  hitter,  after  a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy  succors, 
returned  by  the  same  road  to  deposit  his  treasure  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  strength  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted 
by  the  change  of  climate  and  contagion  of  disease  :  the  Ger- 
mans revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy  ;  and  their  own  intem- 
perance avenged,  in  some  degree,  the  miseries  of  a  defence- 
less people.* 

At  the  entrance  of  tlie  spring,  the  Imperial  troops,  who 
had  guarded  the  cities,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Their  winter 
hours  had  not  been  consumed  in  idleness.  By  the  command, 
and  after  the  exam[)le,  of  Narses,  they  repeated  each  day 
their  military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed 
their  ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  ])ractised 
the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the 
Straits  of  Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thirty  thousand  Franks  and 
Alemanni,  slowly  moved  towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a 
wooden  tower  the  bridge  of  Casilinum,  covered  his  right  by 
the  stream  of  Vultui-nus,  and  secured  the  rest  of  his  encamj)- 
ment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and  a  circle  of  wagons, 
whose  wheels  were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently 
expected  the  return  of .  Lothaire  ;  ignorant,  alas!  that  his 
brother  could  never  return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army 
had  been  swept  away  by  a  strange  disease^  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  Benacus,  between  Trent  and  Verona.  The  ban 
ners  of  Narses  soon  approached  tlie  Yulturnus,  and  the  eyes 

<"  Afrnthias  notices  tlieir  superstition  in  a  pliilosophic  tone  (L  i.  p.  IS).  At 
Zug,  in  Switzerland.  i<l()latry  still  prevailed  in  the  yearCi;}  :  St.  Coluniban  and  St. 
Gaul  were  the  apo-^tles  of  tliat  rude  country  ;  and  "the  latter  founded  a  hermitage, 
which  has  swelled  into  an  ecclesiastical  "principality  and  u  populous  city,  the 
scat  of  freedom  and  commerce. 

'^"  See  tlie  death  of  Lothaire  in  Acathias  (1.  ii.  p.  38)  and  Paul  Warnefnd, 
surnamed  Diaconus  (1.  ii.  c.  .S.  77.")).  The  Greek  makes  him  rave  and  tear  his 
llesb.    He  had  plundered  churches. 


*  A  bodv  of  Lotliaire's  troops  was  defeated  near  Fano.  some  were  driven  down 
precipices  "into  tlie  sea.  others  lied  to  tl>c  crimp;  inany  prisoners  seized  the 
opportunity  of  makinfj  th.ir  escape  :  and  the  Barbarians  lost  most  of  their  booty 
iu  tlieir  precipitate  retreat.    Agalhiai.— M. 
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of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the  event  of  tliis  final  con- 
test. Perhaps  the  talents  of  the  Roman  general  Avere  most 
conspicuous  in  the  calm  operations  which  precede  the 
tumult  of  a  battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the 
subsistence  of  the  Barbarian,  de])rived  him  of  the  advantage 
of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  and 
moment  of  action  reduced  him  to  comply  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  Ins  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  important  day, 
when  the  ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for  some 
trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Ileruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Nai-ses  was  awakened  : 
he  summoned  the  offender  to  his  ])resence,  and  without 
listening  to  his  excuses,  gave  the  signal  to  the  minister  of 
death.  If  the  cruel  master  had  not  infringed  the  laws  of 
his  nation,  tiiis  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust  than 
it  ai)i)ears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Ileruli  felt  the  in- 
dignity ;  they  halted ;  but  the  Roman  general,  without 
soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolution,  called 
aloud,  as  the  trumpets  sounded,  that  uidess  they  hastened  to 
occu]3y  their  ])lace,  they  would  lose  the  honor  of  the  victory. 
His  troops  were  disposed  ^^  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on 
the  wings  ;  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot;  the  archers 
and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans  advanced  in  a  sharp- 
pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  solid  wedge. 
They  ])ierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them 
with  a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of 
cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  tluur  flanks  and  encompass 
their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  consisted 
of  infantry :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side  ;  and 
they  used,  as  their  Avea])ons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet 
and  a  hooked  javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  close 
combat,  or  at  a  short  distance.  The  flower  of  the  Roman 
archers,  on  horseback,  and  in  complete  armor,  skirmished 
without  peril  round  this  immovable  j)halanx ;  supplied  by 
active  speed  the  deficiency  of  number;  and  aimed  their 
arrows  against  a  crowd  of  Barbarians,  who,  instead  of  a 
cuirass  and  helmet,  were  covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur 
or  linen.  They  paused,  they  trembled,  their  ranks  were 
confounded,  and  in  the  decisive  moment  the  Ileruli,  prefer- 
ring glory  to  revenge,  charged  with  rapid  violence  the  head 
of  the  column.    Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Aligern,  the  Gothic 

o  PferaDanieKHist,  de  l.i  Milice  Franvoise.  torn.  i.  pi).  17  21)  has  exhibited  a 
fanciful  representation  of  this  bailie,  somewhat  in  the  manner  ot  tlie  Chevalier 
Folard,  the  once  famous  tclitor  of  Polybins,  who  fashioned lo  his  own  habits  and 
opiuiouij  all  the  military  operations  of  auti(iuity. 
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prince,  deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valor  *.  and  their  ex- 
ample incited  the  victorious  troops  to  achieve  with  swords 
and  spears  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Buccehu,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  perished  on  the  field  ot  battle,  m 
the  waters  of  the  Yulturnus,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
peasants  :  but  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  a  victory,^-  which 
no  more  than  five  of  the  Alemanni  survived,  could  be  pur- 
chased Avith  a  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand 
Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress  of  Canij)sa 
till  the  ensuing  spring  ;  and  every  messenger  of  Narses  an- 
nounced the  reduction  of  the  Italian  cities,  whose  names 
were  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks. ^^ 
After  the  battle  of  Casilmum,  Narses  entered  the  ca])ital ; 
the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Alamanni,  w^ere  displayed ;  his  soldiers,  Avith  garlands  in 
their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror;  and 
Kome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld  the  semblance  of  a  triumph. 
After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic 
kings  was  filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  rej)resenta- 
tives  in  peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  nar- 
row province  ;  but  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  exarchs,  administered  above  fifteen  years  the  en- 
tire kingdom  of  Italy.  Like  Belisarius,  he  had  deserved 
the  honors  of  envy,  calumny,  and  disgrace :  but  the  favorite 
eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Justinian  ;  or  the 
leader  of  a  victorious  army  awed  and  repressed  the  ingrati- 
tude of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was  not  by  weak  and  mis- 
chievous indulgence  that  Narses  secured  tlie  attachment  of 
his  troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the 
future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the  noise  of  drinking  and 
dancing  :  the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  in  sensual  pleas- 
ures ;  and  notliing  (says  Agathias)  remained  unless  to  ex- 
change their  shields  and  helmets  for  the  soft  lute  and  the 
capacious  hogshead.^*     In  a  manly  oration,  not  unworthy  of 

M  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  47)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  linos  on  this  vic- 
tory of  Narses.  which  is  favorably  compared  to  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
PJataea.*  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  tlieir  consequences— so  trivial  in  the 
former  instance— f-o  permanent  and  glorious  in  the  latter. 

^•' Tlie  lieroia  and  Brincas  of  Theophanea  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201)  must  be 
read  or  understood  Verona  and  IJiixia. 

^  'EAeiTrero  yap,  oi/^ai,  aurot?  vtt'o  a/BeArepia?  Ta<;  acrn-iSa?  tvx'ov  Kai  to.  Kpavn 
auf^oeuw  oii'ov  Km  0apBiTov  dTToSotxQm  (Agathias,  I.  ii.  p.  48).  In  tlie  first  scene  of 
Itichard  III.  our  luighsli  poet  has  beautifully  enlarged  on  this  idea,  for  which, 
however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  the  liyzantiiie  historian. 

•  Not  iw  the  epigram,  but  in  the  i^revious  observations.— M. 
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a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these  disorderly  vices, 
which  sullied  their  fame,  and  endangered  their  safety.  The 
soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed;  discipline  was  confirmed  ;  the 
fortifications  were  restored  ;  a  duke  w^as  stationed  for  the 
defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the  principal 
cities  ;^^  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  am})le  ])ros- 
pect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the  Gothic 
nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled  with  the  people; 
the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the  death  of  Buccelin, 
abandoned,  without  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests;  and 
the  rebellious  Sindbal,  chief  of  the  ileruli,  was  subdued, 
taken  and  hung  on  a  lofty  gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice 
of  the  exarch. ^°  The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation 
of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  jn-agmatic  sanction,  which 
the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  Jus- 
tinian introduced  his  own  jurisprudence  into  the  schools 
and  tribunals  of  the  West :  he  ratified  tlie  acts  of  Theodo- 
ric  and  his  immediate  successors,  but  every  deed  was  re- 
scinded and  abolished  which  foi'ce  had  extorted,  or  fear  had 
subscribed,  under  tlie  usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate 
tlieory  w\as  framed  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with 
the  safety  of  prescription,  the  claims  of  the  state  with  the 
poverty  of  the  peo])le,  and  the  pardon  of  offences  with  the  in- 
terest of  virtue  and  order  of  society.  Under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  liome  was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the 
senators  were  gratified  by  the  permission  of  visiting  their 
estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approaching,  without  obstacle,  the 
throne  of  Constantinojile :  the  regulation  of  weights  and 
measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate  ;  and  the 
salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators  and  gramma- 
rians, were  destined  to  preserve,  or  rekindle,  the  light  of 
science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Justinian  might  dictate 
benevolent  edicts,"  and  Narses  might  second  his  wishes  by 
the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches. 
But  the  power  of  kings  is  most   effectual  to  destroy;  and 

^•'  Maifei  has  proved  (Verona  Tllustrata,  P.  i.  I.  x.  pp.  257,  280),  against  tho 
common  opinion,  Uiat  the  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted  before  the  conquest  of 
the  Lombards,  by  Narses  himself.  In  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (No-  23),  Justinian 
restrains  tho  juUices  niilitares. 

•'"^  See  Pauius  Diaconus,  liii.  c.  2,  p.  776.  Menander  (in  Kxoerp.  I.egat- p.  133) 
mentions  some  risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  Theoi)hanes  (p.  201)  hints  at 
some  Gothic  rebellions. 

'  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  regulates  tho 
civil  state  of  Italy,  consists  of  xxvii.  articles  :  it  is  dated  August  15.  A.  I).  554  ,  is 
addre-sod  to  Narses,  V.  J.  Prfepositus  Sacri  Cnbiculi,  and  lo  Antiochus  Prae- 
fectus  Prrf^forio  Itali;e  ;  and  has  been  j)i-eserved  bv  rJulian  Antecessor,  and  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after  the  iiovels  and  edicts  of  Juatinian,  Justin,  and 
Tiberius. 
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the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war  had  consunimated  the 
distress  and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth 
campaign,  under  the  discipline  of  Belisarius  himself,  fifty 
thousand  laborers  died  of  liunger^^  in  the  narrow  region  of 
Picenum;*^  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of 
Procopius  would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum 
of  her  present  inhabitants/"^ 

I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Belisarius 
sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses.  Yet  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  exploits  might  teach  him  to  esieeni 
Avithout  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ;  and  the  repose  of  the 
aged  warrior  was  crowned  by  a  last  victory,  which  saved 
the  emperor  and  the  capital.  The  Barbarians,  who  annually 
visited  the  provinces  of  Europe,  were  less  discouraged  by 
some  accidental  defeats  than  they  were  excited  by  the 
double  hope  of  spod  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second 
winter  of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen  : 
Zabergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  stand- 
ard was  followed  by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  Sclavo- 
nians.f  The  savage  chief  passed,  without  opposition,  the 
river  and  the  mountains,  spread  histroops  over  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand horse  to  the  long  wall  which  should  have  defended  the 
territory  of  Constantinople.  But  the  works  of  man  are 
impotent  against  the  assaults  of  nature :  a  recent  earth- 
quake had  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  wall ;  and  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven  schools^^^  or  com- 
panies of  the  guards  or  domestic  troo]^s,  had  been  aug- 
mented to  the  number  of  five  thousand  live  hundred  men, 

^  f'8  A  still  greater  numher  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern  provinces, 
without    (fACTo^)    the   Ionian    Gulf     Acorns  were   used  in  the   phice  of  bread 
Procopius  had   seen  a  deserted  orphan   sucliled  by  a  ^-he-goat.     Seventeen  pas- 
sengers were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten,  by  two  women,  wlio  were  detected  and 
slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c.* 

•>9  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est:  quondam  uberrima?  multitudinis.  ccclx.  millit 
Picentium  in  tidem  P  K.  venere  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  iii.  18).  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian   this  ancient  population  was  already  diminished. 

•'"  J'orhans  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Anecdot  c.  18)  computes 
that  Africa  lost  five  millions,  that  It:ily  was  tlirice  as  extensive,  and  that  the 
depopuLation  was  in  a  larger  proporiion.  But  his  reckoning  is  inflamed  by 
passion   ami  clouded  with  uncertainty. 

♦>'  In  the  decay  of  these  military  scliools,  the  satire  of  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c. 
24,  Alcman  pp.  102-,  10."^)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Agathias  (1- T.  p.  150), 
who  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  hostile  witness. 


*  Deniiia  considers  that  greater  evil  was  inflicted  upon  Italy  by  the  Grecian  re- 
conquest  than  by  any  other  inv;l^ion.     Kevoluz.  d'italia.  t.  i.  1.  v.  p.  247.— INI. 

1  Zabergan  was  king  of  the  Culrigours,  a  trioe  of  Huns,  who  were  neither 
Bulgarians  nor  Scla\oniau8.    St.  Martin,  vol.  ix.  pp.  408-4:iO.— M. 
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whose  ordinary  station  was  in  tlie  peaceful  cities  of  Asia. 
But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  insensibh  sup- 
plied by  lazy  citizens,  ^\  ho  purchased  an  exemption  from 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  without  being  exposed  to  the  <langers 
of  military  service.  Of  such  soldiers,  tew  could  be  tempted 
to  sally  from  the  gates;  and  none  could  be  ]iersuaded  to  re- 
mani  in  the  field,  unles.'^  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to 
escape  from  the  Bulgarians-  The  report  of  the  fugitives 
exaggerated  the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who 
had  polluted  holy  virgins,  and  abandoned  new  born  infants 
to  the  dogs  and  vultures;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring 
food  and  protection,  increased  tlie  consternation  of  the  city, 
and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were  ])itched  at  tlie  distance  of 
twenty  miles,*^-  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which  en- 
circles Melanthias,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Propontis/^ 
Justinian  trembled:  and  those  who  had  only  seen  the  em- 
j)eror  in  his  old  age,  were  j  lensed  to  supj'ose,  that  he  jiad 
lost  the  alacrity  and  vigor  of  his  youth.  By  his  command 
the  vessels  of  srold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the 
churches  in  the  neighl  oihood,  and  even  the  suburbs,  of 
Constantinople  ;  the  ram]  arts  were  lined  witli  trembling 
spectators;  the  golden  .i£2te  was  crowded  with  useless  gen- 
erals and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the  fatigues  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to 
a  feeble  veteran,  who  was  ccmyelled  by  the  public  danger 
to  resume  the  armor  in  which  lie  had  enteied  Carthrge  and 
defended  Rome.  The  horses  of  the  roy^al  stables,  of  j)rivate 
citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily  collected  ;  the 
emulation  of  the  old  and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of 
Belisarius,  and  his  first  encampment  M'as  in  the  ])resence  of 
a  victorious  enemy.  His  ]>rudence,  and  the  labor  of  the 
friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the 
repose  of  the  night ;  innumerable  fires,  and  clouds  of  dust, 
were  artfully  contrived  to  magnify  the  o])inion  of  his 
strength;  his  soldiers  suddenly  ])assed  from  desjiondency  to 
presumption  ;  and,  while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the 
battle,  Belisarius  dissembled   his   knowledge,    that  in   the 

«2  The  distance  from  Con?tautiiiople  to  Melanthias,  Villa CTesarianaCAmmian. 
Marcellin.  xxx.  11),  is  variously  fixed  at  102  or  1-10  stadia  (Suidas,  torn.  ii.  pp.  522, 
523.  Agalhias,  1.  v.  p.  158),  or  xviii.  or  xix.  miles  (Itineiaria,  pp.  l.'iH,  230,  323,  332, 
and  Wes.selin<^'s  Observations).  Tlie  first  xii.  miles,  as  far  as  Khegium,  were 
paved  by  Justinian,  who  built  abridge  ever  a  morass  or  gullet  between  a  lake 
and  the  sea  (Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  o.  8). 

'-The  Alyras  (Pompon.  Mela,!,  ii.  c.  2,  p.  IGO,  edit.  A^oss).  At  the  river's 
mouth,  a  town  or  c^istle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (Procop.  do 
Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  2.    Itiuerar.  p.  570,  and  Wesscling). 
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hour  of  trial  he  must  depend  on  the  firmness  of  three  hun- 
dred veterans.  The  next  morning  the  Bulgarian  cavalry 
advanced  to  the  cliarge.  But  they  heard  the  shouts  of 
multitudes,  they  beheld  the  anns  and  discipline  of  the 
front ;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  flanks  by  two  ambuscades 
which  rose  from  the  woods;  tlieir  foremost  warriors  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards  ;  and  the  swift- 
ness of  their  evolutions  was  rendered  useless  by  the  close 
attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans,  In  this  action  (so 
speedy  was  their  flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  huu: 
dred  horse  ;  but  Constantinople  was  saved ;  and  Zabergan, 
who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful 
distance.  But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the  councils  of 
the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluctance  the 
commands  of  envy  and  Justinian,  which  forbade  him  to 
achieve  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  On  his  return  to 
the  city,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  their  danger,  accom- 
panied his  triumph  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gi-atitude, 
which  were  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorions  general. 
But  \^hen  he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent, 
and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dis- 
missed him  to  mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep 
was  the  impression  of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men,  that 
Justinian,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  en- 
couraged to  advance  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and 
to  inspect  in  person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The 
Bulgarians  wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  but 
they  were  inclined  to  peace  by  the  failure  of  their  rash 
attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Chersonesus.  A  menace  of 
killing  their  prisoners,  quickened  the  payment  of  heavy 
ransoms ;  and  the  de])arture  of  Zabergan  was  hastened  by 
the  report,  that  double-prowed  vessels  were  built  on  the 
Danube  to  intercept  his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  a  vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had 
shown  more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of 
the  city.^* 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  the 
emperor  returned  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or 
business,  or  devotion.  Justinian  Avas  afiiicted  by  a  pain  in 
his  head  ;  and  his  j^rivate  entry  countenanced  the  rumor  of 
his  death.     Before  the  third  hour  of  the   day,  the  bakers* 

^*  The  Bulcfarian  war.  and  tlie  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  imperfectly  rep- 
resente<l  in  tiie  prolix  declamation  of  Agatbias  (1.5,  pp.  154,  174),  and  the  dry 
Chroiiicle  of  Theophaiies  (pp.  l'J7,  l'J8>, 
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shops  were  plundered  of  their  brend,  tlie  honres  were  shut, 
and  every  citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  tlie  im- 
pending tumult.  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  sus- 
picious, were  convened  at  the  nintJi  hour ;  and  the  ])ra3fect 
received  tlieir  commands  to  visit  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  proclaim  a  general  illumination  for  tlie  recovery  of  tlie 
emperor's  health.  The  ferment  subsided  ;  but  every  acci- 
dent betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the 
factious  temper  of  the  people  :  the  guards  were  disposed  to 
mutiny  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  clianged,  or  their  pay 
was  withhekl  :  tlie  frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earth- 
quakes afforded  the  opportunities  of  disorder;  the  disputes 
of  the  blues  and  greens,  of  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  de- 
generated into  bloody  battles  ;  and  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  blushed  for  himself  and  for 
liis  subjects.  Ca]n'icious  pardon  and  arbitrary  pimishment 
imbittered  the  irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  long  reign  : 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  palace  ;  and,  Unless  we  are 
deceived  by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the  most 
virtuous  and  the  most  profligate  of  the  courtiers  Avere 
associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed  the  time  of 
the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal 
banquet ;  and  their  black  slaves  ^^  Avere  stationed  in  the 
vestibule  and  porticos,  to  announce  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital.  But  the  indiscretion 
of  an  accom])lice  saved  the  poor  remnant  of  the  days  of 
Justinian.  The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized,  with 
daggers  hidden  under  their  garments  :  Marcellus  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  Sergins  Avas  dragged  from  the  sanctuary.^^ 
Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hoiie  of  safety,  he 
accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius  ;  and 
torture  forced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  secret  instructions  of  their  pati'on.^^  Posterity 
will  iu)t  hastily  believe  that  a  hero,  Avho,  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
had  disdained  the  fairest  offers   of  ambition  and  revenge, 

«•'■'  'Ii/Sov9.  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians  ;  and  the  iEthiopians,  some- 
times known  hy  that  name,  were  never  used  by  tlic  ancients  as  guards  or  followers: 
they  were  the  trilling,  though  costly  objects  of  female  and  royal  luxury  (Tereiit. 
Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  ii.  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  83,  with  a  good  note  of  Casaubon, 
in  Caligula,  c.  57). 

_   C6  The  *■  Sergius  (A^andal.  1.  ii.  c.  21,  22,  Anecdot.  c.  5)  and  Marcellus  (Goth.  1. 
iii.  c.  32)  are  mentioned  by  Procopius.     See  Theophanes.  pp.  197,  201. 

c'  Alemannus  (p.  3)  quotes  an  old  Byzantian  MS.,  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri. 


*  Some  words,  "  the  acts  of,"  or  "  the  crimes  of,"  appear  to  liave  fallen  from 
the  text.    The  omission  is  iu  all  the  editions  I  have  consulted.— M. 
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should  stoop  to  the  murder  of  liis  prince,  -svhom  he  could 
not  long  expect  to  survive.  His  followers  wei*e  ini])atient 
to  fly ;  but  flight  must  have  been  supported  by  rebellion, 
and  lie  had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Beli- 
sarius  appeared  before  the  council  with  less  fear  than  indig- 
nation ;  after  forty  years'  service  the  emperor  had  pre- 
judged his  guilt;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  pres- 
ence and  authority  of  the  patriarcli.  The  life  of  Belisarius 
was  graciously  spared  ;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered, 
and,  from  December  to  July,  he  Avas  guarded  as  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace.  At  length  his  innocence  was  acknowl- 
edged ;  his  freedom  and  honors  were  restored  ;  and  death, 
which  might  be  hastened  by  resentment  and  grief,  removed 
him  from  the  world  about  eight  months  afte^/  his  deliver- 
ance. The  name  of  Belisarius  can  never  die :  but  instead  of 
the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues,  so  justly  due  to 
his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  confiscated  by  the 
emperor.  Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however,  for 
the  nse  of  his  widow  :  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to  repent, 
she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the 
foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is  the  simple  and  genuine 
narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisarius  and  the  ingratitude  of 
Justinian.®*  That  he  was  dejirived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced 
by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,*  "  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  tlie 
general !  "  is  a  fiction  of  later  times,®^  which  has  obtained 

88  Of  t]\e  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original  record  is 
preserved  in  the  Fragment  of  John  JVIalala  (torn.  ii.  pp.  384-243)  and  the  exatt 
Chronicle  of  Theophanes  (pp.  194-204).  Cedrenus  (Compend.  pp.  387,  388)  and 
Zonaras  (torn,  ii-  1-  xiv.  p.  69)  seem  to  hesitate  between  the  obsolete  truth  and  the 
growijig  falsehood. 

^^  The  source  of  this  idle  fable  nmy  be  derived  from  a  miscellaneous  work  of 
the  xiith  century,  the  (  hiliads  of  John  1'zetzes,  a  monk  t  (Basil.  154t),  ad  calcem 
Lycophront.  Colon.  Allobrog.  1614,  in  Corp.  Poet.  Grseo,).  He  relates  the  blind- 
ness and  beggary  of  Belisarius  in  ten  vulgar  or  political  verses  (Chiliad  iii-  No.  88. 
339-348,  in  Corp.  Poet.  Grajc.  torn.  ii.  p.  311). 

BeAt(Tapicf>  b^o\ov  Sore  tw  crrpaTTjAaTT; 
OfTv^-q  fii.'  eSo^j.cTii',  anoTvd>\oi.  6'  6  <}>d6uo^- 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and 
manuscripts  of  (Jreece  ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the'xvth  century  by(.  rinilus, 
Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus  ;  attacked  by  Alciat,  for  the  honoi  of  the  law  ;  and 


*  Le  Beau,  following  Alemannus,  conceives  that  Belisarius  was  confounded 
with  John  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  beggary  (vol.  ix.  pp.  58,  449). 
Lonl  Mahon  has.  with  considerable  learning,  and  on  the  authority  of  a  yet  un- 
quoted writer  of  the  xith  century,  endeavored  to  re-establish  the  old  tradition.  I 
cannot  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  convinced,  and  am  inclined  to  subscribe  to 
the  theory  of  Le  Beau. — M. 

t  1  know  not  where  Gibbon  found  Tzetzes  to  be  a  monk  ;  T  suppose  he  con- 
sidered his  bad  verses  a  proof  of  his  monachism.  Compare  the  preface  of  Gerbe- 
iuo  in  Kiesliug's  edition  of  Tzet;5e8.— M. 
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credit,  or  rather  favor,  as  a  strange  example  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.^'' 

If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisarius, 
he  enjoyed  the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  months,  the 
last  period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and  a  life  of  eighty- 
three  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  character  of 
a  prince  who  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  his  own 
times  :  but  the  confessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the 
safest  evidence  of  liis  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian 
to  the  bust  of  Domitian,  is  maliciously  urged  ; '^  with  tlie 
acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-proportioned  figure,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  jdeasing  countenance.  Tiie  em- 
peror was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and 
affable  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions 
which  rage  with  such  destructive  violence  in  the  breast  of  a 
despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper,  to  reproach  him  with 
calm  and  deliberate  cruelty  ;  but  in  the  conspiracies  which 
attacked  liis  authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will 
approve  the  justice,  or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Justinian. 
He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temper- 
ance :  but  the  im])artial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less 
mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora  ;  and 
his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not  by  the  prudence  of  a 
philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk.  His  repasts 
were  short  and  frugal:  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  him- 
self witli  water  and  vegetables  ;  and  such  was  his  strength, 
as  well  as  fervor,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days,  and  as 
many  niglits,  without  tasting  any  food.  The  measure  of  his 
sleep  was  not  less  rigorous  :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour, 
the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the 
morning  light.     Such  restless  application  prolonged  his  time 

defended  by  Baronius  (A.  D.  501,  No.  2,  &e.),  for  the  honor  of  the  church.  Yet 
Tzetzes  liiniself  liad  read  in  other  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his 
sight,  and  tliatlie  recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes. 

'0  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a sittincf  posture,  with  an  open 
hand,  which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius.  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity 
to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis  (WinckeJman,  Hist,  de  I'Art, 
torn,  iii.  p.  26r)).  Ex  nocturno  visu  etiam  stipem,  quotannis,  die  certo,  emendi- 
cabat  a  populo,  cavam  maniim  a?ses  ponigentibus  pncbens  (Sueton.  in  August. 
c.  91,  with  an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon).* 

''\  Tlie  rubor  of  Domitian  is  stigmatized,  quaintly  enough,  by  the  pen  of 
Tacitus  (in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  4.5) ;  and  has  been  likewise  noticed  by  the  vounger 
Pliny  (Panegyr.  c.  48)  and  Suetonius  (in  Domitian,  c,  18,  and  Casaubon  ad 
locum^.  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  8)  foolishly  believes  that  only  one  bust  of 
Dor.citian  had  reached  the  vith  centurv. 


•  lord  Mahon  abandons  the  statue,  as  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  state 
of  the  arts  at  this  period  (p.  472).— M. 
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for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ''  and  the  despatch  of 
business  and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of 
confounding, by  minute  and  pre})osterous  diligence,  the  gen- 
eral order  of  his  administration.  The  ejn])eror  professed 
himself  a  musician  and  arcliitect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a 
lawyer  and  theologian  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise  of 
reconciling  the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit  and  industry. 
In  the  government  of  the  empire,  he  was  loss  wise,  or  less 
successful:  the  age  was  unfortunate;  the  peo])le  was  op- 
pressed and  discontented  ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ; 
a  succession  of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his  judgment ;  and 
Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at 
his  death.  The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his 
breast,  but  he  condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles, 
honors,  and  contemporary  praise  ;  and  while  he  labored  to 
fix  the  admiration,  he  forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection,  of 
the  Komans.  The  design  of  the  African  and  Italian  wars 
Avas  boldly  conceived  and  executed  ;  and  his  peneti-ation 
discovered  the  talents  of  Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of  N arses 
in  the  palace.  But  the  name  of  the  em})eror  is  eclipsed  b}'- 
the  names  of  his  victorious  generals  ;  and  Belisarius  still 
lives,  to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign. 
The  partial  favor  of  mankind  a])j)lauds  the  genius  of  a  con- 
queror, who  leads  and  directs  his  subjects  in  the  exercise  of 
arms.  The  characters  of  Philip  tlie  Second  and  of  Justinian 
are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition  which  delights  in 
war,  and  declines  the  dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal 
statue  of  bronze  represented  the  emperor  on  horseback, 
preparing  to  march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and 
armor  of  Achilles.  In  the  great  square  before  the  church 
of  St  So])hia,  this  monument  Avas  raised  on  a  brass  column 
and  a  stone  ])edestal  of  seven  ste]is ;  and  the  pillar  of 
Theodosius,  Avhich  Aveighed  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  of  silver,  Avas  remoA'cd  from  the  same  place  by  the 
avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future  princes  Avere  more 
just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory  ;  the  elder  Andronicus,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  repaired  and  beau- 
tified his  equestrian  statue  ;  since  the  fall  of  the  empire 
it  lias  been  melted  into  cannon  by  the  victorious  Turks.'^ 

"  The  Btndies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confession  (Anec- 
dot.  c.  8,  in)  still  more  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  dc  Edific.l.i. 
rrOi:n.  c.  7)  of  Procopius.  ConsuUtlie  copioua  index  of  Alemannus,  and  read 
the  life  of  .lustiniaTi  by  l.udewig  (pn.  135-142). 

••'  See  in  tin  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Piua-.ipe  (1.  i.  r.  21.  No.  1)  a  chain  of  original 
testimonies,  from  Procopius  in  the  vith,  to  Gyliiub  in  the  with  century. 
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I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earth- 
quakes, and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflicted  the  age 
of  Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of 
September,  a  comet  "Mvas  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the 
Avestern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into 
the  north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in 
Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sngit- 
tary ;  the  size  was  gradually  increasing;  the  head  was  in 
the  east,  the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  visible  above 
forty  days.  The  nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishment, 
expected  Avars  and  calamities  from  their  baleful  influence  ; 
and  these  expectations  were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The 
astronomers  dissembled  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
these  blazing  stars,  which  they  affected  to  represent  as  the 
floating  meteors  of  the  air;  and  few  among  them  embi-aced 
the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldeans,  that  they 
are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period  and  more  eccentric 
motion.'^  Time  and  science  have  justified  the  conjectures 
and  predictions  of  the  Roman  sage:  the  telescope  has  opened 
new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astronomers  ;  "^^  and,  in  the  narroAV 
space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same  comet  is  already 
found  to  have  revisited  the  earth  in  seven  equal  revolutions 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The  first'''  which 
ascends  beyond  the  Christian  ara  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  coeval  Avith  Ogyges,  the 
father  of  Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  a])pearance  explains 
the  tradition  which  Varro  has  preserved,  that  under  his 
reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  color,  size,  figure,  and 
course ;  a  prodigy  without  example  either  in  ])ast  or  suc- 
ceeding ages.'^     The  second  visit,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 

T*The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  John  Malala  (tom.  ii,  pp.  190,  219)  and 
Theophanes  (p  154);  the  sectoml  bv  Procopius  (Ptrsio.  J.  ii.  c.  4).  Yet  I  etroii^'ly 
puspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the  sun  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14)  is  applied  by 
Theophanes  (p.  158)  to  a  different  year.* 

•5  Seneca's  viith  book  of  Natural  Questions  dip])lays,  in  the  theory  of  comets,  a 
philoso[)hio  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  confound  a  vogue  prediction, 
a   veniet    tempus,  <S:c.,  with  the  merit  of  real  <H.«5Coveries. 

'^  Astronomers  mav  study  Newton  and  Ilalloy.  I  draw  my  Inimble  science 
from  The  article  Comkte.  in'the  French  Ency(  lopedie,  by  I\I.  d'Akmbert. 

'7  Whiston,  the  lior.est,  pious,  visionary  Whiston.  had  fimcied  for  the  fcra  of 
Noali'8  flood  (2212  years  before  Christ)  a  prior  apparition  of  the  same  comet  which 
drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail. 

">»  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  (M^moiresde  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  x.  p. 
357-377)  affords  a  happy  union  of  philosophy  and  erudition.     The  phenomenon  in 

»  Sec  I.ydiis  de  Ostentis,  particularly  c.  15,  in  which  the  author  begins  to  Khow 
the  sifrnilication  of  <omets  according  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  whi<  h  they 
appear,  and  what  fortunes  they  prognosticate  to  the  Poman  empire  an<l  their 
Persian  enemies.  The  chapter,  however,  is  imperfect.  (Edit.  Niebuhr,  p. 
290).— M. 
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and  ninety-three,  is  darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra, 
the  seventh  of  tlie  Pleiads,  who  have  been  reduced  to  six 
since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  Avar.  That  nymj)h,  tlie  wife  of 
Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  countiy: 
she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  Hed  from  the 
zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from  Jier  dishevelled 
locks,  the  name  of  tlie  comet.  The  tJiird  period  expires  in 
the  year  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly 
agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sil)yl,  and  ]^erhaps 
of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the  West  two  generations  before 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.  T\\q  fourth  apparition,  forty-four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the  most  s])lendid 
and  important.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  long-haired 
star  was  cons])icuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations,  during 
the  games  Avhichw^ere  exhibited  by  young  Octavian  in  honor 
of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  o])iiiion,  that  it  con- 
veyed to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished 
and  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  a  statesman  ;  while  his 
secret  superstition  referred  the  comet  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  times.'^  The  ffth  visit  has  been  already  ascribed  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  Avhich  coincides  w'ith  the  five 
liundred  and  thirty-first  of  the  Chi'istian  era.  And  it  may 
deserve  notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the 
comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  interval,  by  a 
remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The  sixth  return,  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  six,  is  recorded  by  the  chronicles 
of  Eurojie  and  China  :  and  in  the  first  fervor  of  the  crusades, 
the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with 
equal  reason,  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  infidels. 
The  seventJi  phenomenon,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty,  was  ])resented  to  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  age.*"* 
Tlie  j)hilosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice  whicii]Milton's 
muse  had  so  recently  adorned,  that  the  (?omet,  "  from  its 
horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war."  "^^     Its  road  in  the 

the  time  of  Ogyjres  was  preserv»^«\  by  Varro  (Apud  Aupustin.  do  Civitate  Dei,  xxi. 
K),  who  quotes  Castor.  Dion  of  Na;Mes  and  Adra>tiis  ot  Cyzicus— uobilcs  matbe- 
iiiatici.  'I'be  two  eubseinuMit  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek  uiythologists 
and  the  ppurious  books  of  Sibylline  verges, 

'■■'  riiny  (Hist  Nat.  ii.  li.i)  has  transcribed  the  original  memorial  of  Augustus. 
Mairan.  in  his  most  ingemou-;  letters  to  the  1'.  Parennin,  missionary  in  China. 
removes  the  i/imes  and  iho  eomet  of  September,  from  the  year  44  lo  tlje  year  43. 
before  the  Christian  a-ra  but  1  am  not  totally  subdued  liy  the  cnticiem  ot  the 
astronomer  (Opuiicules.  pp.  275-351) 

fc"  This  lasi  comet  was  visible  m  the  month  of  December.  ICFO,  lirwle,  who 
becran  his  I'ensees  sur  la  Coniide  in  .lantiary.  1G81  (Q-'uvres  torn  iii.\  was  forced 
lo  .irguri  thac  a  s«/j<'?'7ia/H?'a/ comet  would  have  coixfirmea  the  aiuionls  in  their 
l,lolatry.  nernonUi  (see  his  E'o(/e,  in  Fontenelle.  \om.  v  p.  10)  wa^*  forced  to 
allow  that  the  tail,  though  not  thi;  head,  was  a  .tif/n  of  the  wrath  of  (lod. 

ti  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  the  year  1GC7  ;  ftnd  the  famous  lines  (1.  ii. 
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heavens  was  observed  AvitK  exquisite  skill  by  Flnmstcad  and 
Cassini ;  and  the  mr.theniatical  science  of  Bernoulli, Kewton,* 
and  llalley,  investigated  the  hnvs  of  its  revolutions.  At  the 
ei(/ht/L  ])eriod,  in  the  year  two  thousand  tliree  liundred  and 
lifty-five,  their  calcuhxtions  may  ])erhaps  be  verified  by  the 
astronomers  of  some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or 
American  wilderness. 

II.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface 
have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.^-  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate  the 
countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concussions, 
since  they  are  caused  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires 
are  kindled  by  the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sul- 
phur. But  their  times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  curiosity;  and  the  philosopher  Avill  dis- 
creetly abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  till  he 
has  counted  tlie  drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the 
inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns  which  in- 
crease by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air. 
Without  assigning  the  cause,  liistory  will  distinguish  the 
periods  in  which  these  calamitous  events  liave  been  rare  or 
frequent,  and  will  observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth 
raofed  with  uncommon  violence  durinc:  the  reicjn  of  Jus- 
tinian.®^  Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  earth- 
quakes, of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople  lias  been 
shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that  the  shock  has 
been  communicated  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at 
least  of  the  Roman  empire.  An  mipulsive  or  vibratory 
motion  was  felt;  enormous  chasms  were  0])ened,  huge  and 
heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea  alter- 
nately advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordniary  bounds, 


708,  &c).  which  Ftartled  the  licenser,  may  allude  to  the  recent  comet  of  iGOl: 
observed  by  Cassini  at  Konie  in  the  i)resence  of  Queen  Christina  (Fontenelle,  in 
Ills  ElofH't  torn.  y.  p.  338).  Had  Charles  \i.  betrayed  any  symptoms  ot  canosiiy 
or  tear? 

*-  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  BulTon  (tom.  i.  pp.  502-536.  Supplement  I'i 
I'Hist.  Naturelle.  torn.  v.  pp.  382-390,  edition  in  4to.).  Valmontde  Bomare  (l)ic- 
tionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Trembltment  de  Tcrre,  J'yritts),  Watson  (Chem- 
ical Essays,  toni.  i    pp.  I81-20f)). 

•'■'  'Jhe  carthquaTtes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  are 
described  or  mentioned  by  Procopius  (Ooth.  1.  iv.  c.  25,  Anecdot.  o.  18),  Ajjathiiss, 
(I  ii.  pp.  52,  53.  54,  1.  v  pp.  145-152).  Join)  Malala  (Chron.  tom.  ii.  pp.  140-110,  ITG, 
177,  183,  193,  220,  229  231,  233,234),  and  Theophanes  (pp.  151,  183.  189,  191-19G).t 


•  Compare  Pingr6,  Histoire  des  Comfttes.— M. 
t  Compare  Daubeny  on  Earthquakes,  and  Lyell's  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  et 
geq.— M. 
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and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,^*  and  cast  into  the 
Vv-nvey,  where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbor  of 
Bolrys  ^^  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-liill 
may  orusli  the  insect-myriads  in  the  dust;  yet  truth  must 
extort  a  confession  that  man  has  industriously  labored  for  his 
own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great  cities,  which  in- 
clude a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes 
the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  liad  but  oue 
neck.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  ]3erished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch,  whose  domestic 
multitudes  were  swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the 
festival  of  the  Ascension.  The  loss  of  Berytus  ^''  was  of 
smaller  account,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  city,  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dig- 
nity; the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising 
spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earth- 
quake, who  might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the  guar- 
dian of  his  country.  In  these  disasters,  the  architect  be- 
comes the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage,  or  the 
tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without  injury  to 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride 
the  folly  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who  with  so  much 
cost  and  labor  erected  their  own  sepulchres-  The.  rich  mar- 
bles of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his  own  head  ,  a  whole 
people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, and  the  conflagration  is  kindled  and  projiagated  by 
the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  manufactures  of  a  large  city.  Instead  of  the 
mutual  sympathy  which  might  comfort  and  assist  the  dis- 
tressed, they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and  passions 
which  are  released  from  the  fear  of  punishment ;  the  totter- 
ing houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice  ;  revenge  em- 
braces the  moment,  and  selects  the  victim  ;  and  the  earth 
often  swallows  the  assassin,  or  the  ravisher,  in  tlie  consum- 
mation  of  their  crimes.     Superstition   involves  the  present 

8*  Anabruptheiglit,  a  perpendicular  cape,  between  A radus  and  Botrys,  named 
by  the  Gl reeks  ,^e<ijy  Trpoampou  aud  ivirpocriitnoi' or  AidoTrpocrwTOf  by  the  scrupulous 
tJhrisliauB  (Polyb.  1,  v.  p.  411,  Pompon.  Mela,  1.  i.  c,  12,  p.  ST,  cum  Ji^aac.  Vo^s. 
Observut.  Maumhell.  .Journey,  pp.  3_',  3:!.     l*oco(  k"ji  DesLTiplion.  vm)1.  ii.  p.  S)!0. 

«'  Hotry."*  was  foundeil  (ann.  ante  Chiist.  !i3r)-i)03)  by  Itlioba],  kini»  of  Tyre 
(IMarsham,  Canon.  Cluon.  pp.  TsST,  ;i8S).  Ita  poor  representative,  the  village  of 
Patrone,  is  now  destitute  of  a  harbor. 

»'>  Tlie  univertiity,  splendor,  and  ruin  of  Berytue  are  celebrated  by  Hoineccins 
(pp  3r)l-3.5t))  as  an  VssentiaJ  part  of  the  hintoryof  the  Honuin  law  It  was  over- 
thiown  m  the  xxvth  ye.'ir  of  fFuslinian.  A.  1).  551,  July  !)  (  Thcoplianee.  p.  I'.VJ); 
but  Agathias  (1.  ii,  pp.' 51,  52y  suspends  ibe  earthquake  till  be  bus  achieved  tho 
Italian  war. 
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danger  with  invisible  terrors^  and  if  the  image  of  death 
may  sometimes  be  subservient  to  the  virtue  or  repentance 
of  individuals,  an  affrighted  people  is  more  forcibly  moved 
to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  with  servile 
homage  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Deity, 

HI.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatized,  in 
every  age,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  tlie 
plague.^'  In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this  African  fever 
is  generated  from  the  juitref action  of  animal  substances, 
and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  destruc- 
tive in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease 
which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and 
his  siiccessors,^^  first  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pe- 
lusium,  between  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel 
of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double 
path,  It  spread  to  the  East,  over  Syria,  Persia,  and  the 
Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  spring 
of  the  second  year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four 
months,  was  visited  by  the  pestilence  ;  and  Procopius,  who 
observed  its  progress  and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a 
physician, ^^  has  emulated  the  skill  and  diligence  of  Thucy- 
dides  in  the  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens.^^  The  in- 
fection wais  sometimes  announced  by  the  visions  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy,  and  the  victim  despaired  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre. 
But  the  greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in 
their  usual  occupation,  were  surprised  by  a  slight  fever ;  so 
slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  color  of  the 
j)atient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger.  The 
same,  the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by 
the  swelling  ot  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the  groin, 

• 

3T 1  have  read  with  pleasure  Mead's  short,  but  elegant,  treatise  concerning 
Pestilential  Disorders,  the  viiitli  edition,  London,  1722 

&*  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following  years  (Pagi,  Critica, 
torn.  ii.  p  518)  niubt  he  traced  in  Procopius  (Persic  1  ii.  c  22.  23).  Agathias  (1,  v. 
pp.  15.J,  l.")!).  Evagrius  (1  iv.  c  29),  Paul  Diaconus  (1.  ii  c.  iv  pp.  77G,  777\  Gregory 
of  Tours  (torn  ii  1  iv  c.  5,  p-  20.5),  who  styles  it  Lues  Inguinaria,  and  the  Chron- 
icles ol  Victoi  Tunnuneiisi.s  (p.  9,  in  Thesaui.  Temporum),  of  Marcellinus  (p  54), 
and  of  Theophanes  (p   153) 

8.<  Dr  Fri'en«l  iHist  Medicin.  in  Opp.  pp.  410  420.  Lond.  17.3.3)  is  satisfied  that 
Procopius  must  have  stndicti  physic,  from  Ids  knowledge  and  use  ot  the  technical 
•words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  scientific  were  common  and  popular  in  the 
Greek  idiom 

■'  See  Thucydides  1.  ii  c  47-.')4.  pp.  127  133,  edit.  Dukcr.  and  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  same  plague  by  Lucretius  (1  vi.  11.36-1 2R4).  I  was  indebted  to 
Dr  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary  on  this  part  of  Thucydides,  a  quarto  of 
600  pages  (Venet.  1603,  apud  Juntas^,  which  was  pronounced  in  St.  Mark's  Library 
by  Faluns  Paullinus  Utineusis,  a  physician  and  philosopher. 
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of  the  armpits,  and  under  the  ear ;  and  when  these  buboes 
or  tumors  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  co«/, 
or  black  substance,  of  the  size  of  a  lentil.     If  they  came  to 
a  just  swelling   and   suppuration,   the   patient   was   saved 
by  this  kind  and   natural  discharge  of  the  morbid  humor. 
But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry,  a  mortification  quickly 
ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his 
life.     The  fever  was   often   accompanied  with  lethargy  or 
delirium ;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were    covered  with  black 
pustules  or  carbuncles,  the   symptoms  of  immediate  death ; 
and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  irruption, 
the  vomiting  of  blood  was   followed  by  a  mortification  of 
the  bowels.     To  pregnant  women  the  plague  was  generally 
mortal ;    yet   one  infant  was    drawn    alive   from    his   dead 
mother,  and  three  mothers   survived  the  loss  of  their  in- 
fected foetus.     Youth   was  the  most  perilous  season  ;  and 
the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male :  but  every 
rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage, 
and  many  of  those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  speech,  without  being  secure  from  a  return   of  the 
disorder .^^     The  physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous 
and  skilful ;  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symp- 
toms and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease  ;  the  same 
remedies  were  productive  of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event 
capriciously  disappointed  their  prognostics  of  death  or  re- 
covery.    The  order  of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres, 
were  confounded  :  those  who  were  left  without  friends  or 
servants,  lay  unburied  in  the  streets,  or  in   their  desolate 
houses ;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorized  to  collect  the  pro- 
miscuous heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land 
or  water,  and  to  inter   them  m   deep  pits  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.     Their  own   danger,  and  the  prospect  of 
])ublic  distress,  awakened  some  remorse  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  vicious  of  mankind  ;  the  confidence  of  health  again  re- 
vived their  passions  and  habits  ;  but  philosophy  must  disdain 
the  observation  of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men  were 
guarded   by  the   peculiar  favor  of  fortune  or  Providence. 
He   forgot,   or   perha]>s    he    secretly    recollected,    that   the 
plague  had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself ,  but 

^1  Thucydirles  (c.  51)  affirms,  that  the  infection  could  only  be  once  taken  ;  tut 
Evagrius,  who  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  observes,  that  some  persons, 
who  had  escaped  tlie  first,  sunk  under  the  second  attack  ;  and  this  rej>etition  is 
continncd  by  Fabitis  I'aullinus  (p.  588).  1  observe,  that  on  this  head  jihysicinns 
are  divided  ;  and  the  nature  and  operation  q(  the  disease  may  not  always  bo 
similar 
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the  abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honorable  cause  for 
his  recovery.^-  During  his  sickness,  the  public  consterna- 
tion was  expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens;  and  their 
idleness  and  despondence  occasioned  a  great  scarcity  in 
the  capital  of  the  East. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  plague; 
which,  by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  in- 
fected ])ersons  to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those  who  ap- 
proach them.  While  philosophers  believe  and  tremble,  it 
is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  danger  should  have 
been  denied  by  a  people  most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary 
terrors.^^  Yet  the  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satis- 
fied, by  some  short  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection 
could  not  be  gained  by  the  closest  couA'ersation :  ^^  and  this 
persuasion  might  support  the  assiduity  of  friends  or  physi- 
cians in  the  care  of  the  sick,  whom  inhuman  prudence  would 
have  condemned  to  solitude  and  despair.  But  the  fatal  se- 
curity, like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided 
the  progress  of  the  contagion ;  and  those  salutary  precau- 
tions to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety,  were  un- 
known to  the  government  of  Justinian.  No  restraints  were 
imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  intercourse  of  the  Roman 
provinces:  from  Persia  to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled 
and  infected  by  wars  and  emigrations ;  and  the  pestilential 
odor  whicli  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton  was  imported, 
by  tlie  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  regions.  The 
mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Pro- 
copius himself,  that  it  always  spread  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  inland  country :  the  most  sequestered  islands  and  moun- 
tains were  successively  visited ;  the  places  which  had  es- 
caped the  fury  of  its  first  passage  were  alone  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  winds  might  diffuse 
that  subtile  venom;  but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previ- 
ously disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  ex- 

*»-  It  was  tliusthat  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance,  in  the  plague 
of  Athens  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noot.  Attic,  ii.  1).  Dr.  Mead  accounts  for  tlie  peculiar 
salubrity  of  religious  houses,  by  the  two  advantages  of  seclusion  and  abstinence 
(pp.  18,  19). 

'■>^  Mead  proves  that  the  pbigue  is  contagious  from  Thucydideg.  Lucretius. 
Aristotle, .Galen,  ainl  common  experience  (pp.  10-20);  aiui  he  retutes  (Preface, 
pp.  2-13)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  French  physi»-iaiis  who  visited  Marseilles  in 
the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were  the  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague 
which,  ill  a  few  monihs.  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants  (sur  la  Peste  de  Marseille, 
Pari.s,  1780)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade,  contains 
no  more  than  90,000  souls  (Neeker,  sur  les  Finances,  torn,  i-  p.  231). 

^*  The  strong  assertiuiis  of  Procopius — oOrt  yap  larptZ  ovre  ifiiwrrj — are  over- 
thrown by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evagrius. 
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pire  in  the  cold  and  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such 
was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence 
which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In 
time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed;  the  dis- 
ease alternately  languished  and  revived;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifty-two  years,  that  man- 
kind recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and 
salubrious  quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain 
an  account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  per- 
ished in  this  extraordinary  mortality.  1  only  find,  that 
during  three  months,  fi^-e,  and  at  length  ten,  thousand  per- 
sons died  each  day  at  Constantmople ;  that  many  cities  of 
the  East  were  left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of 
Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afiiicted 
the  subjects  of  Justinian ;  and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a 
visible  decrease  of  the  human  species,  which  has  never  been 
repaired  m  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe.' 
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9^  After  some  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  sands  of  the  sea,  &c.,  Procopius  (Anecdot 
c.  18)  attempts  a  more  definite  account ;  that  jui^ptdCa?  nvpidBiou  nivpia?  had  been 
exterminated  under  the  reign  of  the  Imperial  demon.  The  expression  is  obscure 
in  grammar  and  arithmetic  ;  and  a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several 
millions  of  millions.  Alemannus  (p.  80)  and  Cousin  (tom  iii.  p.  178)  translate 
this  passage,  "  two  hundred  millions  :" — but  I  sun  ignorant  of  their  motives  l£ 
we  drop  the  ^J.vpld8a<;,  the  remaining  /jLvpidSuif  ^t;pia?,  a  myriad  of  myriads,  would 
furnish  one  hundred  millions,  a  number  not  wholly  inadmissible. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV.*= 

IDEA    OF    THE    ROMAN   JURISPRUDENCE. — THE    LAWS    OF    THE 

KINGS. THE  TWELVE  TABLES  OF  THE   DECEMVIRS. THE 

LAWS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. THE  DECREES   OF  THE  SENATE. 

THE    EDICTS  OF    THE    MAGISTRATES    AND  EMPERORS. AU- 
THORITY   OF    THE    CIVILIANS. CODE,    PANDECTS,    NOVELS, 

AND  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN  : 1.    RIGHTS   OF    PERSONS. 

II.    RIGHTS  OF  THINGS. III.    PRIVATE  INJURIES  AND  AC- 
TIONS.  IV.    CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled 
into  dust;  but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a 
fair  and  everlasting  monument.  Under  his  reign,  and  by 
his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immor- 
tal works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes:  * 
the  public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or  studi- 
ously transfused  into  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe,'-^ 

'  ITie  civilians  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and  incompre- 
hensible mode  of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority  and  custom.  In 
their  references  to  tlie  Code,  ihe  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  they  mention  the 
number,  not  of  the  Ixynk,  but  only  of  the  lav) ,  and  content  themselves  with 
reciting  the  first  words  of  the  iitle  to  whi<  h  it  belongs  ;  and  of  these  titles  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand.  Ludewig  (Vit.  Justiniani,  p.  268)  wishes  to  shnke  off 
this  pedantic  yoke  ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method 
of  numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law.f 

2  Germany  Bohemia,  Hun/ary  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  received  them  as 
common  law  or  reason;  in  France  Italy  &c.,  they  possess  a  direct  or  indirect 
influence  :  and  they  were  respected  in  England,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  1.  our 
national  Justinian  (Duck,  de  Usft  et  Auctoritate  .Juris  Civilis,  ii.  c  1.  8-15. 
Heineccius.  Hist.  Juris  Germanici,  c.  3,  4,  No.  55-124,  and  the  legal  historians  of 
each  country).^ 


•  In  the  notes  to  this  important  chapter,  which  is  received  as  the  text-book  on 
Civil  Law  in  some  of  the  foreign  universities,  I  l)ave  consulted,  I.  tlie  newly  dis- 
covered Institutes  of  Gains  (Gaii  Insritutiones,  ed  Goeschen,  Berlin,  1824),  with 
some  otlier  fragments  of  the  Poman  law  (Codicis  Theoeosiani  Fragmenta  i)iedita, 
ab  Amadeo  Peyron  Turin.  18241  II.  The  History  of  the  Roman  Law,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hugo,  in  the  French  translation  of  M.  Jourdan,  Paris,  182.").  111.  Savigny 
Geschichte  des  Komischen  Reclits  im  Mittelalter,  fi  bande,  Heidelberg,  1815. 
IV.  Walther,  Romischc  Rechls-Geschichte,  Bonn,  18.%!  But  I  am  particularly 
indebted  to  an  edition  of  the  French  translation  of  this  chapter,  with  additional 
rotes,  by  one  of  the  most  learned  civilians  of  Euroj)e,  Professor  Warnkbnig,  pub- 
lished at  Lie<:e,  1821  I  have  inserted  almost  the  whole  of  these  notes,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  W, — M. 

1  The  example  of  Gibbon  has  been  followed  by  M  Hugo  and  other  civil- 
ians — M. 

X  Althoueh  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  law.  introduced  by  the  revival  of 
this  stndv  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  important  bianchcs  of  hisloy,  il  has  been 
treated  but  imperfectly  when  Gibbon  wrote  his  work.    That  of  Arthur  Duck  ia 
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and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obe- 
dience of  independent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the 
prince  who  connects  his  own  reputation  with  the  honor  and 
interest  of  a  perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence  of  their 
founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in  every  age  has  exercised 
the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  civilians.  They  piously  com- 
memorate his  virtues ;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings  ;  and 
fiercely  chastise  the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels,  who  presume 
to  sully  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  idolatry  of  love  has 
provoked,  as  it  usually  liappens,  the  rancor  of  opj^osition ; 
the  character  of  Justinian  has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  ve- 
liemence  of  flattery  and  invective  ;  and  the  injustice  of  a 
sect  (the  Anti-Tribonians)  has  refused  all  praise  and  merit 
to  the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  laws.^  Attached  to  no 
party,  interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candor  of  history, 
and  directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful  guides,^  I 

3  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  xviili  century,  wished 
to  mortify  ('u.iacius.  and  to  please  the  Chanoelfor  de  I'Hopiial.  His  Anti-Tri- 
bonianus  (which  1  have  never  been  able  to  procure)  was  publis^he*!  in  French  in 
1G09  ;  and  his  sect  was  propagated  in  Germany  (Heineccius,  Up.  torn.  iii.  sylloge 
iii.  pp.  171-lb3).* 

*  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned  and  per- 
spicuous Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  the  year  1741  (see 
his  Eloge  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotlie;iue  Germanique,  torn.  ii.  pp'.  51-64).  His 
ample  works  have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes  in  4to.  Geneva,  1743-1748. 
The  treatises  which  I  have  separately  used  are.  1.  Historia  .Turis  Koniani  et  Ger- 
nianici,  Lugd  Batav.  1740,  in8vo.  2.  Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Romanam  Juris- 
prudentiam  illustiantium,  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Traject.  ad  Rlienum.  3.  Elementa 
Juris  Civilis  secundum  Ordinem  Jnstitutionum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  in  8vo.  4. 
Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarum,  Traject.  1772,  in  8vo.  2  vols.f  ^ 


but  an  insignificant  performance.  But  the  researches  of  the  learned  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  matter.  The  Sarti,  the  Tiraboschi,  the  Fantuzzi, 
the  .Savioli,  had  made  some  very  interesting  in<iuiries  ;  but  it  was  re.'^erveil  for 
M.  do  Savigny,  in  a  work  entitled  **  The  History  of  the  Koman  Law  during  the 
IMiddle  Ages,"  to  cast  the  .strongest  light  on  this  part  ot  history.  He  demon- 
strates incontestibly  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  law  from  Justinian  to  the 
time  of  the  Glo.-sators,  who,  by  their  in<iefatigable  zeal,  propagated  the  study  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  the  author  should  continue  this  interesting  work,  and  that  the 
learned  should  engage  in  the  inquiry  in  what  manner  the  Roman  law  introduced 
itself  into  their  respective  countries,  and  the  authority  which  it  progressively 
acquired.  For  Belgium,  there  exists,  on  this  subject  (proposed  by  the  Academy 
of  Brussels  in  1781),  a  Collection  of  Memoirs,  printed  at  Brussels  in  4to..  1783, 
among  which  should  be  distinguished  those  of  M.  de  Berg.  ^Nl.  Berriat  Saint 
Prix  has  given  u.s  hopes  of  the  si)eedy  appea/ance  of  a  work  in  which  he  will 
discuss  this  question,  especially  in  relation  to  France.  M.  Spangenberg.  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  Hanover,  1S17,  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  86,  116,  gives  us  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  law  in  difterent 
parts  of  Europe.  We  cani:ot  avoid  mentioning  an  elemen  ary  work  by  M.  Hugo, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Law  from  Jiistiuiau  to  the  pres- 
ent Time,  2d  edit.  Berlin,  1818.— W. 

*  Though  there  liave  always  been  many  detractors  of  the  Roman  law,  no  sect 
of  Anti-Tvibonians  has  ever  existed  under  that  name,  as  Gibbon  seems  to  sup- 
pose.—W. 

t  Our  author,  who  was  not  a  lawyer,  was  necessarily  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  following  the  oi»inions  of  those  writers  who  were  then  of  the  greatest 
aulhorily  ;  but  as  Heineccius.  notwithstanding  his  high  reputation  for  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law,  knew  liothing  of  the  subject  on  which  he  treated,  but  what 
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enter  with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  civil  law,  whicli 
has  exhausted  so  many  learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  walls 
of  such  spacious  libraries.  In  a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short, 
chaj)ter,  I  shall  trace  the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romu- 
lus to  Justinian,^  appreciate  the  labors  of  that  emperor,  and 
pause  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  a  science  so  impor- 
tant to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  laws  of  a 
nation  form  the  most  instructive  jjortion  of  its  history  ;  and, 
although  I  have  devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of  a  de- 
clining monarchy,  I  shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe 
the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  republic. 

The  primitive  ijovernment  of  Rome  ^  was  composed,  with 
some  political  skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles, 
and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion 
M'ere  administered  by  tlie  supreme  magistrate  ;  and  he  alone 
proposed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in  the  senate,  and 
finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty 
curice  or  parishes  of  the  city.  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius 
TuUius,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legislators  ;  and 
each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division 
of  jurisprudence.^     The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of 

6  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect-  1.  i.  tit.  ii.)  of 
Pomponius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  undei-  the  Antonines  (Heinecc,  torn.  iii. 
syl.  iii.  pp.  6C-12(j).  It  has  been  abridged,  and  probably  corrupted,  by  Tribouian, 
and  since  restored  by  Bynkershoek  (Opp.  torn.  i.  pp.  279-304). 

•>  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  may  be  studied  in  the  first 
book  of  Livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  (1.  li.  pp.  80-9G, 
119-130,  1.  iv.  pp.  198-220),  who  sometimes  betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician 
and  a  Greek.* 

7  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman  kings  by 
Justice  Lipsius  (Opp.  lorn.  iv.  p.  270);  is  adopted  by  Gravina  (Origines  Juris 
Civilis,  p.  28,  edit.  Lips.  1737) ;  and  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  JNIascou,  his  Gerjuan 
editor,  f 


Le  had  learned  from  the  compilations  of  various  authors,  it  happened  that,  in 
following  the  sometimes  rash  opinions  of  these  guides,  Gibbon  has  fallen  into 
many  errors,  which  we  shall  endeavor  in  succession  to  correct. 

The  work  of  Bach  on  the  History  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence,  with  whicli 
Gibbon  was  not  acquainted,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Heineccius  ;  and  since  that 
time  we  have  new  obligations  to  the  modern  historic  civilians,  whose  indefati- 
gable researches  have  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
important  branch  of  history.  We  want  a  pen  like  that  of  Gibbon  to  give  to  the 
more  accurate  notions  which  we  have  acquired  since  his  time,  the  brilliancy,  the 
vigor,  and  the  animation  which  Gibbon  has  bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  Heiuec- 
cius  and  hLs  contemporaries. — W, 

*  M.  Warnkonig  refers  to  the  work  of  Beaufort,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the 
Five  First  Ages  of  the  Roman  History,  with  which  Gibbon  was  probably  ac- 
quainted, to  Niebuhr,  and  to  the  less  known  volume  of  Wachsmnth,  "Aeltere 
Geschichte  des  Rom.  Staats."  To  these  1  would  add  A.  W.  Schlegel's  Review  of 
Niebuhr,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Arnold's  recently  published  volume,  of  which  the 
chapter  on  the  Law  of  the  XII.  Tables  appe%  s  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
if  not  the  most  valuable,  chapter. — M. 

t  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  real  notions  of  tlie  Romans  on  the  jus 
naturale,  gentium  et  civile,  cannot  but  disapprove  of  this  explanation,  which  has 
no  relatiou  to  them,  and  might  he  tiiken  for  a  i)leasantry.  It  is  certainly  un- 
necessary to  increa.'^e  the  confusion  which  alrea*ly  prevails  among  modern  writers 
on  the  true  sense  of  these  ideas.    Hugo.— W. 
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children,  and  the  authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem  to 
draw  their  origin  from  7i((tii7'eiiseU,  are  ascribed  to  the  untu- 
tored wisdom  of  Romuhis.  The  law  of  7iations  and  of  re- 
ligious worshij),  which  Numa  introduced,  was  derived  from 
his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil 
law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of  Servius  :  he  balanced 
the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens ;  and 
guarded, by  fifty  new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he  had 
inclined  towards  a  clemocracy,  w^as  changed  by  the  lastTar- 
quin  into  a  lawless  despotism  ;  and  when  the  kingly  office  Avas 
abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  freedom. 
The  royal  laws  became  odions  or  obsolete ;  the  mysterious 
deposit  was  silently  preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles;  and, 
at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  complamed 
that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  magis- 
trates. Yet  the  positive  institutions  of  the  kings  had  blended 
themselves  with  the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city  ; 
some  fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence  ^  were  com- 
piled by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,^  and  above  twenty 
tejcts  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the 
Latins.^*^ 

8  The  mos-t  ancient  Code  or  Di.<;est  was  styled  Jus  Papirinnnm,  from  the  first 
compiler,  Papirius,  who  flourished  somewliat  before  or  after  tiie  J\'e</ifu(fluni 
(Pandect.  L  i.  lit.  ii.)  The  best  judicial  critics,  even  Bynkershoek  (torn.  i.  pp.  284, 
285)  aiidHeineccius  (Hist.  J.  C.  R.  Li.  c.  16,  17,  and  Opp.  torn.  iii.  sylloge  Iv.  pp. 
1-8),  give  credit  to  this  tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sutticiently  adserting  to  the 
value  and  rarity  of  such  a  monument  of  the  third  century,  of  the  illiterofe  city. 
1  much  suspect  that  theCaius  Papirius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  revived  the 
laws  of  Nun»a  (Dionys.  Hal.  1,  iii.  p.  171)  left  only  an  oral  tradition;  and  that 
the  Jus  Papirianum  of  Granius  Flaccus  (Pandect.  1.  L.  tit  xvi.  leg  144)  was  not 
a  commentary,  but  an  original  work,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Cajsar  (Censorin.  do 
Die  Natali,  1.  iii.  p.  13,  Dukerde  Latmitate  J.  C.  p.  154).* 

9  A  pompous,  though  feeble  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is  made  in  tlie 
Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Koinaine  of  Terasson,  pp.  22-12,  Paris,  1750,  in  folio  ; 
a  work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 

1"  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  taldes  of  brass  were  dug  np  between  Cor- 
tona  and  Gubio.  A  part  of  these  (for  the  rest  is  Ktrusean)  represents  the  primi- 
tive state  of  the  Palaj»gic  letters  and  language,  which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
to  that  district  of  Italy  (l.i.  c.  56,57,  58) ;  though  this  difflcult  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained of  a  Crestona  in  Thrace  (Notes  de  Larcher,  torn.  i.  pp.  2.50-261).  The 
savage  dialect  of  the  Engnbine  tables  t  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the 
divination  of  criticism  ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly' Latin,  of  the  same  age  and 
character  as  the  Saliare  Carmen,  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  none  could 
understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric  and  iEolic  Greek,  was 
gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the  xii.  tables,  of  the  Duillian  column,  of 
lCnnius,of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero  (Gruler.  Inscript.  toni.  i.  p.  cxlii.  Scipion 
Maffei,  IstoriaDiplomatica,  pp.  241-258.  Bibliotheque  Italique,  torn.  iii.  pp.  30- 
41, 174-205,  torn.  xiv.  pp.  l-52).t 


*  Niebnhr  considers  the  Jus  Papirianum,  adduced  by  VeT^tts  Flaecus,  to  be 
of  undoubted  authenticity.  Rom.  Geschichte,  L  257.— M.  Oompai-e  this  with  the 
work  of  M.  Hugo. — W. 

t  The  Eugubine  Tables  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  Italian  and 
Gorman  critics  ;  it  seems  admitted  (O.  Mnller,  die  Etruskcr,  ii.  31.'i)that  they  are 
Tuscan.    See  the  works  of  Lanzi,  Passeri,  Dempster,  and  O.  Mullcr.— M. 
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I  shall  not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  Deceravirs,"'^ 
who  sullied  by  their  actions  the  honor  of  inscribing  on  brass, 
or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman  laws.^^ 
They  were  dictated  by  tlie  rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  yielded  with  rehictance  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  Avas  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city  ;  and  tlie  Romans 
had  emerged  from  barbarism,  since  they  Avere  capable  of 
studying  and  embracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enliglit- 
ened  neighbors. t  A  wise  Ephesian  was  driven  by  envy 
from  his  native  country  :  before  he  could  reach  the  shores 
of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the  various  forms  of  human 
nature  and  civil  society;  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the 
legislators  of  Rome,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  forum 
to  the  perpetual  memory  of  Ilermodorus.^^  The  names  and 
divisions  of  tlie  copper  money,  the  sole  coin  of  the  infant 
state,  Avere  of  Dorian  origin  :  ^*  the  harvests  of  Campania  and 
Sicily  relieved  the    wants    of    a    people  whose  agriculture 

^1  Compare  Livy  (1  iii.  c.  31-50)  with  Dioiiysius  IlalicarjiaspensTS  (I.  x.  p.  614-xi. 
p  691).  How  concise  and  animated  is  the  ko!u;in— liow  prolix  and  lifeless  the 
Greek  !  Yet  he  lias  admirably  judged  the  masters,  anddelined  the  rules,  of  his- 
torical composition. 

1*  From  the  historians,  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  I.  t.  No.  26)  maintains  that  the 
twelve  tables  were  of  brass— ffr-eas  ;  in  the  text  of  Pomponius  wo  read  ehorea.H  : 
for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  rnboreas  (Bynkershoek,  p.  28G).  Wood,  brass, 
and  ivory,  might  be  succe.ssively  employed.* 

'3  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  (Jicero  (Tuscalan.  Quscstion.  v.  36  ;  his  statue  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  11).  The  letter,  dream,  and  prophecy  of  lleraclitus,  are 
alike  spurious  (Epistol?B  Grjec.  Divers   p.  337). t 

"  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money,  is  ably  discussed 
by  Dr.  nentley  (Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phaluris.  pp.  4i;7-17L'),  whose 
powers  in  this  controversy  were  called  forth  by  honor  and  resentment. 


*  Compare  Niebuhr,  355,  note  720. —M.  It  is  a  more  important  question  whether 
the  twelve  tables  in  fact  include  laws  imported  from  Greece  Tlie  negative  opin- 
ion maintained  by  our  author,  is  now  almost  universally  adopted,  particularly  by 
MM.  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  ajid  otheis.  See  my  Institutiones  Juris  Ilomuni  privati 
Leodii,  lbl9,  pp.  311,  312.— W.  Dr.  Arnold,  p.  255,  seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite 
opinion.  Compare  some  just  and  sensible  observations  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Travers  Twiss's  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  p.  317,  Oxford,  1836.— M. 

t  Compare  Nieliuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  &c.— M. 

J.  Compare  Niebuhr,  ii.  209.— M.  See  the  Mem.  de  PAcadem.  des  Insoript. 
TTXii.  p.  48.  It  would  be  difficult  lo  disprove,  that  a  certain  Hermodorus  had  some 
share  in  framing  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Pomponius  even  says  that  this 
Hermodorus  was  the  author  of  the  last  two  tables.  Pliny  calls  him  the  Interpre- 
ter of  the  Decemvirs,  which  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  lie  labored  with  them  in 
drawing  up  that  law.  But  it  is  astonishing  that  in  his  Dif^sertation  (De  Hermo- 
doro  vero  XII.  Tabularum  Auctore,  Annales  Academinn  Groninganne  anni  1817, 
1818),  M.  G  atama  has  ventured  to  advance  two  propositions  entirely  devoid  of 
proof  :  "  Dece-n  priores  tabulas  ab  ipsis  Romanis  nan  esse  prf)fectas.  tota  con- 
lirmat  DecemviralAs  Historia."  et  "  Hermodorum  legum  decemviralium  ve.ri  nom~ 
mis  auctorem  esse,  qui  eas  composuerit  suis  ordinibus,  disposuerit,  stiaque 
fecerit  a-ictoritate.  ut  a  decemviris  reciperentur."  This  truly  was  an  age  m 
which  the  Koman  Patricians  would  :illow  their  laws  to  be  di<-tated  by  a  foreign 
Exil3  !  Mr.  Gratama  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the  autlienticity  of  the  suppos- 
ititious letter  of  Heraclitus.  He  contents  himself  with  expressing  his  astouiah- 
meni  that  M.  Bonamy  (aa  well  as  Gibbon)  will  uol  receive  it  as  geauino.— W. 
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was  often  interrupted  by  war  and  faction  ;  and  since  tlie 
trade  was  established,^^  the  deputies  who  sailed  Ironi  the 
Tiber  mio'ht  return  from  the  same  Iiarbors  Avith  a  more 
precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The  colonies  of  Great 
Greece  had  transported  and  improved  the  arts  of  their 
mother  country.  Cumas  and  Khegium,  Crotona  and  Taren- 
tum,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied 
philosophy  to  the  use  of  government;  the  unwritten  laws  of 
Cliarondas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetry  and  music,^^  and 
Zaleucus  framed  the  republic  of  the  Locrians,  which  stood 
without  alteration  above  two  hundred  years.'"  From  a 
similar  motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Kome  visited 
Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 
Pericles  ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the 
twelve  tables.  If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received 
from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would 
have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander ;  ^^  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  explored 

*5  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  of  Africa, 
(Polyb.  1.  lii.  p.  177,  edit.  Casauboii,  in  folio;.  Their  voyages  lo  OumiE,  &c.,  are 
noticed  by  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

1*5  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas.  the  legis- 
lator of  Rhegium  and  Catana,  who.  by  a  strange  error  of  Diodorus  Sicuius  (torn. 
i.  1.  xii.  pp.  485-492)  is  •"-elebrated  long  afterwards  as  the  author  of  the  policy  of 
Thurium. 

1?  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit  and  glory 
of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians)  into  the  most  virtuous  and  orderly 
of  the  Greek  republivs.  (See  two  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  St  Croix,  sur  la 
Legislation  de  la  Grande  Grece  ;  Mem.  de  I'Academie,  tom.  xlii.  pp.  276-333).  Buc 
the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  winch  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobieus, 
are  the  spurious  composition  of  a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  de- 
tected by  the  critical  sagacity  of  Bentley.  pp.  335-377 

'8  1  seize  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  interconrse  ; 
1.  ITerodotiis  and  Thucydides  (A.  U.  C.  300,  350)  appear  ignorant  of  the  name  and 
existence  of  Kome  (Joseph,  contra  Appion.  tom.  ii.  1-  i.  c.  12,  p.  444,  edit.  Haver- 
camp).  2.  Theopompus  (A.  U.  C.  400,  P]in.  iii.  9)  mentions  tlie  invasion  of  the 
Gauls,  which  is  noticed  in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Ponticvis  (Plutarch  in  Ta- 
niillo.  p.  2!>2,  edit.  H.  Stephan).  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassy  of  the  Romans 
to  Alexander  (A.  U.  C.  430)  is  attested  by  Clitarchus  (Plin.  iii.  9),*  by  Aristus  and 
Asclepiades  (Arrian,  1,  vii.  pp.  294,  295),  and  by  Memnon  of  Heraclea  (apud 
Photium.  cod.  ccxxiv.  p.  725),  tliough  tacitly  denied  by  Livy.  4.  Theophrastus 
(A.  U.  C.  440)  primus  externorum  aliqua  de  Romanis  diligentius  scripsit  (Plin. 
iii.  9t.  5.  Lycophron  (A.  U.  C.  480-.50())  scattered  the  first  seed  of  aTrojau  colony 
and  the  fable  of  the  .^neid  (Cassandra,  1226- li8  ). 

r»}s  Kai  ^aKaaarji  <rKr\jtTpa  Acai  iJ.ovap\iav 
AajSbfTes. 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  ! » 


♦  Compare  Niebuhr  throughout.  Niebuhr  has  written  a  dissertation  (Kleino 
Schrif  ten,  i.  p.  438),  arguin-g  from  this  prediction,  and  on  otherconclusive  grounds, 
*bat  the  Lycophron,  the  author  of  the  Cassandra,  is  not  the  A  lexandrian  poet. 
He  had  been  anticipated  in  tbis  sagacious  criticism,  as  he  afterwards  discovered, 
by  a  writer  of  no  less  distiuctiou  than  Charles  James  Fox.— Letters  to  Wakeheld. 
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and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But 
the  Atlienian  monuments  are  silent ;  nor  will  it  seem 
credible  that  the  patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and 
j)erilous  navigation  to  copy  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy. 
In  the  comparison  of  the  tables  of  S  jlon  with  those  of  the 
Decemvirs,  some  casual  resemblance;  may  be  found  ;  some 
rules  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to  every 
society;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from  Egy])t  or 
Phcenicia.^^  But  in  ail  the  great  lines  of  public  and  ju-ivate 
jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of  Rome  and  Athens  appear  to 
be  strangers  or  adverse  to  each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the  twelve 
tables,'^*^  they  obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and 
partial  reverence  Avhich  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight 
to  bestow  on  their  municipal  institutions.  The  study  is 
recommended  by  Cicero  '^  as  equally  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive. "  They  amuse  the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  old 
words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate 
the  soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals;  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the 
Decemvirs  surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  Plow  admirable,"  says  Tully,  with  honest  or 
affected  prejudice,  "is  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors !  We 
alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority 
is  the  more  conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
rude  and  almost  ridiculous  jnrisprudence  of  Draco,  of  Solon, 
and  of  Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  committed  to 
the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old  ; 
they  were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence  ; 
they  had  escaped  the  flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in 
the  age  of  Justinian,   and  their  subsequent  loss  has  been 

"  The  tenth  table,  de  Tnodo  sepulturse.  was  borrowed  from  Solon  (Cicero  de 
Legibus,  ii.  23-26)  •  the  furtum  per  lancem  et  Jicium  coiiceptum.  is  derived  by 
Heineccius  from  the  manners  of  Athens  (AntiqiiiLat.  J\oni.  torn.  ii.  pp.  l(>7-17o). 
Tlie  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal  thi«;f  was  declared  by  Moses.  Solon,  and  Ihc  De- 
cemvirs (Exodus  xxii.  3.  Demosthenes  contra  Timocratem.  torn,  i,  p  73G.  edit. 
Keiske.  Macrob.  Salunialia,  l.i,  c.  4.  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  etRomanarum, 
tit.  vil.  No.  i.  p.  218.  edit.  Cannegieter)  * 

^  Bpax«t<j?  KOI  airepLTTux;  IS  tlic  praise  of  Diodonis  (torn.  i.  1.  xli.  p.  494),  which 
may  be  fairly  transl.ated  by  the  eleganti  atque  absolute  l)revitate  verborum  of 
Auius  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic   xxi.  1.) 

21  Listen  to  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  ii.  23)  and  his  representative  Crassus  (de  Ora- 
tore,  i.  43, 44). 


Aiid  likewise  by  the  author  of  the  extraordinary  tr.anslat1on  of  this  poemi.that 
most  promising  scholar.  Lord  Koyston.  See  the  Remains  of  LordKoyston,  by  tLe 
Rev.  Henry  Pe[)ys,  J^oudon,  1838. — M. 

*  Are  not  the  same  points  of  similarity  discovered  in  the  legislation  of  all 
nations  in  the  infancy  of  their  civilization"?  -W. 
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iinporfeclly  restored  by  the  labors  of  modern  critics.^^  But 
although  these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the 
rule  of  ri.!>-lit  and  the  fountain  of  justice,'^^  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at 
tlie  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more  intoler- 
able than  the  vices  of  the  city.^*  Three  thousand  brass 
plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were  deposited 
in  the  Capitol :  -^  and  some  of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law 
against  extortion,  surpassed  the  number  of  a  hundred 
chapters.-*'  The  Decemvirs  had  neglected  to  import  the 
sanction  of  Zaleucus,  which  so  long  maintained  the  integrity 
of  his  republic.  A  Locrian,  who  proposed  any  new  law, 
stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with  a  cord  round 
his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the  innovator  was 
instantly  strangled. 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  were 
approved,  by  an  assembly  of  the  centuries^  in  which  riches 
preponderated  against  numbers.  To  the  first  class  ot  Ro- 
mans, the  pro])rietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
copper,-^  ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety- 

2*-'  See  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  K.  No.  29-33).  I  have  followed  the  re5toration  of 
the  xii.  tables  by  Gruvina  (Origines  J.  C.  pp.  280-307)  and  Terrasson  (lli.-t.  de  la 
Jurisprudence  Romaine,  pp.  l>i-205).* 

-3  Finis  jequi  juris  (Tacit.  Annul,  iii.  27). t  Fons  omnis  publici  ct  privati  juris 
(T.  Liv.iii.  34). 

-*  De  principiis  juris,  et  quibus  modis  ad  hanc  multitudinem  infiiiitam  r»c 
varietatem  lejium  perventuin  sit  aUius  disscram  (Tacit.  Aniial.  iii.  25)  This  deep 
dis'Uiisition  fills  only  two  pacje.s,  but  they  are  tiie  pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal 
sense,  Init  with  less  energy,  Livy  (iii.  34)  had  complained,  in  hoc  iinmensoaliarum 
Buper  plia-;  acervataruni  legum  cuniulo,  &c. 

25  Suetonius  in  Vespasiano,  c.  8. 

s"  Cicei-o  ad  Faniiliares,  viii.  8. 

''  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot.  and  most  of  the  moderns  (except  Eisenschmidt 
de  Ponderibus,  &c.,  pp.  137-140),  represent  the  100,000  a.^ses  by  10.000  Attic 
drachinnR,  or  somewhat  more  than  300  pounds  .sterlins:.  But  their  calculation  can 
apply  only  to  the  later  times,  when  the  a.s  was  diminished  to  1-2-lth  of  its  ancient 
weight  :  nor  can  I  believe  that  in  the  linstages,  however  destitute  of  the  piecioiis 
metals,  a  single  ounce  of  silver  could  have  been  e~('hanged  for  seventy  pounds 
ofcopperor  brass.  A  more  simple  and  rational  method  is  to  value  the  copper  itself 
acconling  to  the  present  r?t  %  and,  after  comparing  the  mint  and  the  market  price, 
the  Roman  and  avoirdu|)ois  weigh*,  the  primitive  a,t  or  Rom.=i,n  pound  of  copper  may 
be  appreciated  at  one  English  shilling,  and  the  loo.ooo  asses  of  the  first  class 
amountodto  5000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckoning,that  an  ox 
was  sold  at  Rome  for  five  pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat 
forone  pouud  tenshilliugB  (Festus.  p.  330,edit.  Dacier  Plin.  Hist.  Naiur.  xviii.  -4)  : 
nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject  these  cousequences,  which  moderate  our  ideas 
of  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans. t 


"The  wish  expressed  by  Wamkonig,  that  the  text  and  the  conjectural  emen- 
dations on  the  fragments  of  the  xii.  tables,  should  be  submitted  to  rigid  criticism, 
has  been  fulfilled  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versu<'he  zur  Kritik 
und  Hestellung  des  Textes  der  Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente.  Leipzig.  1S24 — M. 

t  Fro'u  the  context  of  the  phrase  in  Tacitus.  ''Nam  secut?e  leges  et.«»i  aliquando 
in  ninlefu'os  ex  delicto  ;  s;\}nius  tanien  dissensione  onlinnm  .  .  .  lata;  sunt"  it 
Is  cle;»r  that  (iibbon  has  rendered  thissenfemrc  incorrectly.   Hugo,  Hist,  p-  C2. — M. 

t  Compare  Xiebuhr,  Engliah  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  448,  &c. — M. 
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five  were  left  for  tlie  six  inferior  classes,  distributed  accord- 
ing to  their  substance  by  the  artful  policy  of  Servius.  But 
the  tribunes  soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular 
maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the 
laws  which  he  is  bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  ce7ituries^ 
they  convened  the  tribes  ;  and  the  patricians,  after  an  im- 
potent struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  in 
which  their  votes  were  confounded  with  those  of  the  mean- 
est plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as  the  tribes  successively  passed 
over  narrow  hridges^'^  and  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  con- 
duct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted 
the  wishes  of  his  creditor ;  the  client  would  have  blushed 
to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron  ;  the  general  was  followed 
by  his  veterans,  and  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a 
living  lesson  to  the  multitude.  A  new  method  of  secret 
ballot  abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honor 
and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  anarchy  and  despotism.^  The  Romans  had  aspired 
to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude; 
and  the  dictates  of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the 
formal  consent  of  the  tribes  or  centuries.  Once,  and  once 
only,  he  experienced  a  sincere  and  strenuous  opposition. 
His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political  liberty ;  they  de- 
fended  the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  which  enforced 
the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  marriage,  was 
clamorously  rejected  ;  Propertius,  in  the  arms  of  Delia,  ap- 
plauded the  victory  of  licentious  love  ;  and  the  project  of 
reform  was  suspended  tJU  a  new  and  more  tractable  gener- 
ation had  arisen  in  the  world.**  Such  an  example  was  not 
necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  the  mischief  of 
popular  assemblies ;  and  their  abolition,  which  Augustus 
had  silently  })repared,  was  accomplished  without  resistance, 
and  almost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his  succes- 
sor.^^    Sixth  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers 

2«  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Sigoniusand 
Beaufort  Spanheim  {<ie  Pr.'estantia  et  Usu  Numismatum,  torn,  ii  di.^sert  x.  pp. 
192,  193)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal,  the  Cista,  Pontes,  Septa.  Diribitor,  &c. 

-'*  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iii.  IG.  17,  18)  debates  this  constitutional  question,  and 
assigns  to  his  brother  Quintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 

^'  Pr.-e  tumultu  recusautium  perferre  non  potuit  (Sueton.  in  August.  0.3-1). 
See  Propertius,  1  ii.  eleg.  G  Heiiiecciiis,  in  a  separate  history,  has  exhausted  the 
whole  f^ubject  of  the  Julian  and  Papian-Poppiean  laws  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  i.  dd. 
l-47.'>).  ^^ 

31  Tacit.  Ajinal.  i.  15.    Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  In  Taciturn.* 

•  This  error  of  Gibbon  lias  been  long  detected.  The  senate,  under  Tiberius, 
did  iudeed  elect  the  iriagistrates,  who  before  that  emperor  were  elected  in  the 
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made  formidable,  and  poverty  secure,  were  supplanted  by. 
six  hundred  senators,  who  held  their  honors,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  lives,  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  loss 
of  executive  power  was  alleviated  by  the  gift  of  legislative 
authority;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of 
two  hundred  years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained 
the  force  and  validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the 
resolves  of  the  people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  ]\as- 
sion  or  error  of  the  moment ;  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and 
Julian  laws  were  adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  pre- 
vailing disorders  ;  but  the  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Caisars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  in 
questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of  their 
judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by  fear  or  interest.^^ 

The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  by  the 
occasional  edicts  t  of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested 
with  the  honors  of  the  state.^^     This  ancient  prerogative  of 

32  Non  ambigitur  seiiatum  jus  facere  posse,  is  the  decision  of  Ulpian  (1.  xvi. 
ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit  iii.  leg  9).  Poniponius  taxes  llie  comitia  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  tuiba  honiinum  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  «)).* 

^^  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  prajtors  and  othei  magistrates  is  strictly  defined 
in  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  7),  and  more  loosely  explained 
in  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  (pp.  33-38,  edit.  Reitz).  who  drops  the  im- 
portant word  honorarium. % 


comitia.  But  we  find  laws  enacted  by  the  people  during  his  reign,  and  that  of 
Claudius  For  example  :  the  Julia-Norbana,  Vellea,  and  Claudia  de  tutela  foe- 
minarum-  Compare  the  Hi.st.  du  Droit  Koniain,  by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  57. 
The  comitia  ceased  imperceptibly  as  the  republic  giadually  expired. —W. 

•  The  author  adopts  the  opinion,  that  under  the  emperors  alone  the  senate 
l)ad  a  share  in  the  legislative  power.  They  had  nevertlieless  participated  in  it 
under  the  Republic,  since  senatiis-consulta  relating  to  civil  lights  have  been  pre- 
served, which  are  much  earlier  than  the  reigns  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  It  is 
true  that,  uiuler  the  emperors  the  senate  exercised  this  right  more  frequently, 
and  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  had  becume  much  more  rare,  though  in  law 
they  were  still  permitted,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian.  (.See  the  fragments  of  Ulpian.) 
Bfich  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  senate  had  the  same  power  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  natural  that  the  senatus-consulta  should  have  been  more 
frequent  under  the  emperors,  because  they  employed  those  means  of  liattering 
the  pride  of  the  senators,  by  granting  Ihem  the  right  of  deliberating  on  all  atlairs 
which  did  not  intrench  on  the  Imperial  power  Compare  the  discus.^ions  of  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  i.  p  284,  et  seq.  — W. 

t  There  is  a  curious  passage  from  Aurelius,  a  writer  on  Law,  on  the  Praetorian 
Pra^fect,  quoted  in  Lydiis  do  Magistratibus.  p.  32,  edit.  Hase.  The  Praetorian  pre- 
fect was  to  the  emperor  what  the  master  of  the  horse  was  to  the  dictator  under  the 
Republic.  He  was  the  delegate,  therefore,  of  the  full  Imperial  authority  ;  and 
no  appeal  could  bo  mnde  or  excpption  taken  against  his  edicts.  I  had  not  ob- 
served this  passage,  when  the  third  volume,  where  it  would  have  been  nior^ 
appropriately  placed,  passed  through  the  press.— M. 

i  The  author  here  follows  the  opinion  of  Heineccius,  who,  according  to  the 
idea  of  his  master  Thoma'-ius,  was  unwilling  to  suppose  that  magistrates  exercis- 
ing a  judicial  could  share  in  the  legislative  power  For  this  reason  he  repre- 
sents the  edicts  ot  the  prnetors  as  absurd.  (See  his  work,  Ilistoria  Juris  Romani, 
69,  74.)  Bui  Heineccius  had  altogether  a  false  notion  of  this  important  institu- 
tion of  the  Romans,  to  which  we  owe  in  a  great  d(>gree  the  perfection  of  their 
jurisprudence.  Heineccius,  therefore.  In  Ins  own  days  had  many  opjionents  of 
his  system,  among  others  the  celebrated  Ritter,  protessoi  at  Wittemberg,  who 
contested  it  in  notes  appended  to  the  work  of  Heineccius,  and  retained  in  all 
Bubsequeut  editions  of  that  book.    After  Ritter,  the  learned  Bach  undertook  to 
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the  rtomnn  kings  was  transferred,  in  their  respective  offices, 
to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  tlie  censors  and  praetors;  and 
a  similar  rigiit  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
the  ediles,  and  the  proconsuls.  At  Rome,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  duties  of  the  subject,  ajid  the  intentions  of  the 
governor,  were  proclaimed  ;  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was 
reformed  by  the  annual  edicts  of  the  supreme  judge,  the 
praetor  of  the  city.*     As  soon  as   he  ascended  his  tribunal, 

vindicate  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  in  his  Historia  Jurisprud  Rom.  edit.  6,  pp.  218, 
224.  But  it  remained  for  a  civilian  of  our  own  days  to  tlirow  light  on  the  spirit 
and  true  character  ot  thia  institution.  M.  Hugo  has  completely  demonstrated 
that  the  prsetorian  edicts  furnished  the  salutary  means  of  perpetually  harmoniz- 
ing tlie  legislation  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  prajtors  were  the  true  organs 
of  public  opinion.  It  was  not  according  to  their  caprice  that  they  framed  their 
regulations,  but  according  to  the  manners  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  civil 
lawyers  of  their  day  We  know  from  Cicero  himself,  that  it  was  esteemed  a  great 
honor  among  the  Romans  to  publish  an  edict,  well  conceived  and  well  drawn. 
The  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Rome  were  Invited  by  the  praetor  to  assist  in 
framing;  this  annual  law,  which,  according  to  its  principle,  was  only  a  declara- 
tion which  the  praetor  made  to  the  public,  to  announce  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  judge,  and  to  guard  against  every  charge  of  partiality.  Those  who  had 
reason  to  fear  liis  opinioius  might  delav  their  cause  lill  the  following  year. 

The  praetor  was  responsible  for  all  the  faults  which  he  connnitted.  The  tri- 
bunes could  lodge  an  accusation  against  ihe  praetor  who  issued  a  partial  edict.  He 
was  bound  strictly  to  follow  and  to  observe  the  regulations  published  by  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  year  of  office,  according  to  the  Cornelian  law,  by  wiiich 
these  edicts  were  called  perpetual,  and  he  could  make  no  change  in  a  regulation 
once  published.  The  praetor  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  own  edict,  and  to  judge 
his  own  affairs  according  to  its  provisions.  These  magistrates  had  no  power  ot 
departing  from  the  fundamental  laws,  or  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
people  held  them  in  such  consideration,  that  they  rarely  enacted  laws  contrary 
to  their  provisions  ,  but  as  some  provisions  weie  found  Inefficient, otliers  opposed 
to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  the  spirit  of  subsequent  ages,  the  prajtors, 
slill  maintaining  respect  for  the  laws,  endeavored  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  necessities  of  the  existing  time,  by  such  fictions  as  best  suited  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  In  what  legislation  do  wo  not  find  these  fictions,  which  even 
yet  exist,  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  they  are,  among  the  ancient  laws  of  modern 
nations  ?  These  always  variable  edicts  at  length  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  legislature,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  commentaries  of  the  most 
celebrated  lawyers.  Tliey  must  therefore  be  con8i<lered  as  the  basis  ot  all  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  comprehended  in  the  Di-rest  of  Justinian. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  M.  Schrader  has  written  on  this  important  institution, 
proposing  it  for  imitaLion  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  our  manners  and 
agreeable  to  our  political  institutions,  in  order  to  avoid  immature  legislation 
becoming  a  permanent  evil.  See  the  History  of  the  Roman  Law  bv  M.  Hugo, 
vol.  1  p  29G,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  et  .seq.,  78,  et  seq.,  and  the  note  in  my  elementary 
book  on  the  Institutes,  p,  313.  With  regard  to  the  works  best  suited  to  give 
information  on  the  framing  and  the  form  of  these  edicts,  see  Haubold,  institu 
tiones  Literari*,  tom.  i    pp.  321,  368. 

All  that  Heineccius  says  about  the  usurpation  of  the  right  of  making  these 
edicts  by  the  pra-tors  is  fals  \  and  contrai-y  to  all  historical  testimony.  A  multi- 
tude of  authorities  proves  tha^  the  magistrates  were  under  an  obligation  to  pub- 
lish these  edicts.— W.  b  f 

With  the  utmost  deference  for  these  excellent  civilians,  J  cannot  but  consider 
this  confusion  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  authority  as  a  very  perilous  consti- 
tutional  precedent.  It  might  answer  among  a  people  so  singularly  trained  as  tlie 
Romans  wne  by  habit  and  national  character  in  reverence  for  legal  institutions, 
BO  as  to  be  an  aristocracy,  if  not  a  people,  of  legislators  ;  but  in  most  nations  the 
investiture  of  a  magistrate  in  such  authority,  leaving  to  his  sole  judgment  the 
lawyers  he  might  consult  and  the  view  of  public  opinion  which  he  might  take, 
would  be  a  very  insufficient  guaranty  for  right  legislation.— M 

*  Compare  throughout  the  brief  but  admirable  sketch  of  the  progress  and 
growth  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  necessary  o()eration  of  the  jus  gentium, 
when  Rome  became  the  sovereign  of  nation.",  upon  the  jns  civile  of  the'  citizens 
of  Rome,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Savigny.  Geschichte  des  RomiscLeu  RecbtB  im 
Mittelalter.— M. 
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he  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  and  afterwards  in- 
scribed on  a  white  wall,  the  rules  which  he  })roposed  to  fol- 
low in  tlie  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which 
his  equity  woukl  afford  from  the  precise  I'igor  of  ancient 
statutes.  A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to  mon 
arcliy  was  introduced  into  the  republic  ;  the  art  of  respect- 
ing the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the  laws,  was  im- 
proved by  successive  praetors  ;  subtleties  and  fictions  were 
invented  to  defeat  the  ])lainest  meaning  of  the  Decemvirs, 
and  where  the  end  was  salutary,  the  means  were  frequently 
absurd.  The  secret  or  probable  wish  of  tlie  dead  was  suf- 
fered to  prevail  over  the  order  of  succession  and  the  forms 
of  testaments ;  and  the  claimant,  who  was  excluded  from 
the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  equal  pleasure  from  an 
indulgent  praetor  the  possession  of  the  goods  of  his  late  kins- 
man or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  com- 
pensations and  fines  were  substituted  to  the  obsolete  rigor 
of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by 
fanciful  suppositions  ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or  fraud,  or 
violence,  annulled  the  obligation,  or  excused  the  perform- 
ance, of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  jurisdiction  thus 
vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous 
abuse  ;  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  justice  were 
often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue,  the  bias  of  lauda- 
ble affection,  and  the  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  re- 
sentment. But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  praetor  expired 
with  his  annual  oflSce  ;  such  maxims  alone  as  had  been  ap- 
proved by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by  succeeding 
judges  ;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  ihe  solution 
of  new  cases  ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  re- 
moved by  the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  praetor  of 
the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  liis  first  proc- 
lamation.^* It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  learning 
of  Adrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which  had  been  con- 
ceived by  the  genius  of  Caesar ;  and  the  praetorshi])  of  Sal- 
vius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  immortalized  by  the 
composition  of  the  perpetual  edict.  This  well-digested 
code  was  ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate  ;  the  long 
divorce  of  law  and  equity  was  at   length  reconciled  ;  and, 

»♦  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  1.  1.  xxxvi,  p.  100)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts  in  the  year 
of  Rome  GSd.  Their  institution,  liowevor.  is  ascribed  to  the  year  585  in  the  Acta 
Diurna,  wliioh  have  lieen  published  from  tlie  paners  of  Lu<lovicu8  Vives.  Their 
authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed  by  Piglilus  (Annal.  Rom.  tom.  ii  pp.  .'^77. 
378),  Graivius  (ad  Sueton.  p.  778).  Dodweli  (Prelection  Cambden,  p.  665),  and  Hei- 
neccius:  but  a  single  word.  Scutum  Cimbricum,  detecta  the  forgery  (Moyle'p 
Worlis,  vol.  i,  p.  303).  . 
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instead  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables,  the  Perpetual  Edict  was  fixed 
as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  juii.sprudeiR'e.^^ 

From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Caisars  were  con- 
tent to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of 
a  Koman  magistrate;  J  and,  iu  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
the  epistles  and  orations  of  the  ])rince  were  respectfully  in- 
serted.    Adrian^''  appears  to   have  been   the  first  who  as- 

i5  The  history  of  edicts  ia  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual  edict  ia 
restored,  by  tlie  inaster-hiiiid  ot  lleiiieccius  (Opp.  torn,  vii,  P.  ii.  pp.  l-AW)  ;  *  iu 
whose  researches  I  might  safely  vicqniesce  In  the  Academy  ot  liiscrij)tions,  M. 
Bouchaud  has  given  a  series  of  memoirs  to  this  iiiterestiiig  subje<;t  of  law  and 
literature.! 

'■^  His  laws  are  the  lirst  in  the  code.  See  Dodwell  (Prselect.  Canibden,  pp. 
319-340),  who  wanders  from  the  subject  in  confused  reading  and  feeble  paradox. § 


*  This  restoration  was  only  the  commencement  of  a  work  found  among  the 
papers  of  Heineccius,  and  published  after  his  death. — G. 

t  Gibbon  has  here  fallen  into  an  error,  with  Heineccius,  and  almost  the  whole 
literary  world,  concerning  the  real  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  perpetual  edict 
of  Hadrian,  Since  the  Cornelian  law,  the  edicts  were  perpetual,  but  only  in  this 
sense,  that  the  pra?tor  couhi  not  change  tiiem  duriiig  the  year  of  his  magistracy. 
And  although  it  appears  that  under  Hadrian,  the  civilian  dulianus  made,  or 
assisted  in  making,  a  complete  collection  of  the  edicts  (which  ceriainly  had  been 
done  likewise  before  Hadrian,  for  example,  by  OfiHu.s,  qui  diligeiiter  edictum 
composuit).  we  have  no  surticient  proof  to  adinit  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
Praetorian  edict  was  declared  perpetually  unalterable  by  Hadiian.  the  writers 
on  law  subsequent  to  Hadrian  (and  among  the  rest  Pomponius,  in  his  SLiminaiy 
of  the  Koman  Jnrisprudeiue;  speak  of  the  edict  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.  They  would  not  certainly  have  pa.ssed  over  in  silence  so  remarkable  a 
change  in  the  most  important  source  of  the  civil  law.  M.  Hugo  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  various  passages  in  authors,  like  Eutropius,  are  not  sufficient  to 
establish  the  opinion  introduced  by  Heineccius.  Compare  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
A  new  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  who,  in  the  first  books  of 
his  work,  expresses  himself  iu  the  same  manner,  without  mentioning  any  change 
made  by  Hadrian,  Nevertheless,  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  must  have  noticed  it, 
as  he  does  1- i.  8,  the  res{X)nsa  prudentum,  on  the  occasion  of  a  re.script  of  Ha- 
drian. There  is  no  lacuna  in  the  text  Why  then  should  Gains  maintain  silence 
concerning  an  innovation  so  much  more  important  than  that  of  which  bespeaks? 
After  all,  this  question  becomes  of  slight  ijiterest,  since,  in  fact,  we  find  no 
change  in  the  perpetual  edict  inserted  in  the  Digest,  from  tlie  time  of  Hadrian  to 
the  end  of  that  epoch,  except  that  made  by  Julian  (compare  Hugo,  I.e.).  The 
later  lawyers  appear  to  follow,  in  their  commentaries,  the  same  text  as  their  pre- 
decessors It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that,  after  the  luborsof  so  many  men  dis- 
tinguished in  jurisprudence,  the  framing  of  the  edict  must  have  attained  such 
perfection,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  any  innovation.  We 
nowhere  find  that  the  jurists  of  the  Pandects  disputed  concerning  the  words,  or 
the  drawing  up  of  the  edict. 

What  ditference  would,  in  fact,  result  from  this  with  regard  to  our  codes,  and 
our  modern  legislation?  Compare  the  learned  Dissertation  tif  M.  Biener,  De 
Salvii  Juliani  nieritis  in  Edictum  Praetorium  recte  festimandis.  Lips*,  1809, 
4to.— W. 

t  It  is  an  important  question  in  what  manner  the  emparora  were  invested 
with  this  legislative  jwwer.  The  newly  discovered  (iaius  distinctly  states  that 
it  was  in  virtue  of  a  law — Nee  unquani  dubitatum  est,  quin  id  legis  vicem  obti- 
iieat,  cum  ipse  iuiperator  per  le(iem.  imperium  acci[)iaL.  But  it  is  still  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  general  law.  passcdon  the  transition  of  tlie  government  from 
a  republican  to  a  monarchical  form,  or  a  law  passed  on  the  accession  of  each  em- 
peror. Compare  Hugo,  Hist,  du  Droit  Komaiu  (French  tianslation),  vol.  ii.  p. 
8— M. 

This  is  again  an  error  which  Gibbon  shares  with  Heineccius,  and  the  gener- 
ality of  authors.  It  arises  from  having  mistaken  the  insignificant  edict  of  Ha- 
drian, inserted  in  the  (jode  of  Jusiinian  (lib.  vi.  tit.  xxiii.  c.  11),  for  the  first  con- 
stituiio  principis,  without  attending  to  the  fact,  that  the  Pandects  contain  so 
many  constitutionsof  the  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar  (see  1.  i.  Digest  29,1.). 

Vol.  IIL— 42 
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sumed,  without  disguise,  the  plenitude  of  legislative  power. 
And  this  innova:ion,  so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was 
countenanced  by  the  patience  of  tlie  times,  and  his  long  ab- 
sence from  the  seat  of  government.  The  same  })olicy  was 
embraced  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and,  according  to  the 
liarsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  "•  the  gloomy  and  intricate 
forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal 
mandates  and  constitutions ^  ^'  During  four  centuries,  from 
Adrian  to  Justinian,  the  public  and  ])rivate  jurisprudence 
Avas  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  few  institu- 
tions, either  human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand  on 
their  former  basis.  The  origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was 
concealed  by  the  darkness  of  ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed 
despotism  ;  and  a  double  fiction  was  propagated  by  the 
servility,  or  perhaps  the  ignorance,  of  the  civilians,  who 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts. 
1.  To  the  prayer  of  the  ancient  Caesars,  the  people  or  the 
senate  had  sometimes  granted  a  personal  exemption  from 
the  obligation  and  penalty  of  particular  statutes ;  and  each 
indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  re- 
public over  the  first  of  her  citizens.  His  humble  privilege 
Avas  at  length  transformed  into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant ; 
and  the  Latin  expression  of  "  released  from  the  laws  "^^  was 
supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  all  human  restraints, 
and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason  as  the  sacred  measure 
of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar  dependence  was  implied  in  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  which,  in  every  reign,  defined  the  titles 
and  powers  of  an  elective  magistrate.  But  it  was  not  be- 
fore the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had 
been  corrupted,  that  a  royal  law,^^  and  an  irrevocable  gift 
of  the  people,  were  created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more 

''^  Totam  illam  veterem  et  squalentem  sylvam  legxim  novis  principalium  re- 
scriptorum  et  edictorum  securibus  tiuncatis  et  eajditis  (Apologet.  c.  4,  p.  50,  edit. 
ILavercanip).  He  proceeds  to  praise  tlie  recent  finmiess  of  Severiis,  who  repealed 
the  useless  or  pernicious  lawB,  without  any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

^  The  constitutional  style  of  Legibus  Solutus  is  misinterpreted  by  the  art  or 
ignorance  of  Dion  Cassius  (toni.  i.  1.  liii.  p.  713).  On  this  occasion  his  "editor,  Kei- 
iner,  joins  tlie  universal  censure  which  freedom  and  criticism  have  pronounced 
against  that  slavish  historian. 

**9  The  woTi\t  {Le.v  L'egia)  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thinq.  The  slaves  of 
Commodus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the  name  of  royalty.* 


M.  Hugo  justly  observes,  that  the  acta  of  Sylla,  approved  by  the  senate,  were  the 
jame  thing  with  the  constitutions  of  those  who  after  him  usurped  the  sovereign 
power.  Moreover,  we  find  that  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors,  report  a  multi- 
tude of  rescripts  of  the  emperors  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  See  Hugo,  Hist, 
du  Droit  llomain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  27.— W. 

*  Yet  a  century  before,  Domitian  was  called,  not  only  by  Martial,  but  even  in 
public  documents,  Dominus  et  Deus  Noster.    Suetou.  Domit.  cap.  13.    Hugo»— W. 
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probably  of  Tribonian  himself ;  ^°  and  the  origin  of  Imperial 
power,  though  false  in  fact,  and  slavish  in  its  consequence, 
was  supported  on  a  princi])le  of  freedom  and  justice.  ''  The 
pleasure  of  tlie  emperor  has  the  vigor  and  effect  of  law, 
since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  have  transferred 
to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own  power  and 
sovereignty."  ^^  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child  per- 
haps, was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and 
the  inclinations  of  millions ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks 
were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  legishition  could  be  safely  deposited.  "  What 
interest  or  passion,"  exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of 
Justinian,  "can  reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the 
monarch  ?  He  is  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  those  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure 
are  already  numbered  with  the  dead."  *^  Disdaining  the 
language  of  flattery,  the  historian  may  confess,  that  in  ques- 
tions of  private  jurisprudence,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a 
great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any  personal  con- 
siderations. Virtue,  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his 
impartial  mind,  that  he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity, 
and  that  the  interest  of  society  is  inseparably  connected 
with  his  own.  Under  the  weakest  and  most  vicious 
reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  Papinian  and  Ulpian  ;  *^  and  the  purest  materials 
of  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Caracalla  and  his  ministers.^^  The  tyrant  of  Rome  was 
sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.     A  dagger  ter- 

*^  See  Gravina  (0pp.  pp-  501-512)  and  Beaufort  (Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i. 
pp.  255-274)  He  lias  made  a  proper  use  of  two  dissertations  by  John  Frederick 
Gronovius  and  Noodt,  both  translated,  with  valuable  notes,  by  Barbeyrac,  2  vols, 
ill  12nio.  1731. 

<i  Institiit.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  6.  Pandet^t.  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justinian,  1.  i. 
tit.  xvii.  leg  1.  No.  7.  In  his  Antiquities  and  Elements,  Heineccius  has  amply 
treated  de  constitutionibus  principum,  which  are  illustrated  by  Godefroy  (Com- 
ment. 3d  Cod.  Theodos.  1   i   tit  1   ii   iii.)and  Gravina  (pp.  87-90)".* 

■i^  Theophilus,  in  Paiaphras.  Graec.  Institut.  pp.  3.S,  34,  edit.  Reitz.  For  his 
person,  time,  writings,  see  the  Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius,  Excurs.  iii,  pp.  1034- 
1073 

■"There  is  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinus  (Jul-  Capi- 
t/)lin  c.  13)  :  Nefas  esse  leges  videri  Commodi  et  Caiacallae  et  hominum  imper- 
itorum  voluntates.  Commodus  was  made  a  Divusby  Severus  (Dodwell,  Praelect. 
viii   pi).  .324,  .325).     Yet  he  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Pandects. 

^*  Of  Aiitoninufi  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  fire  extant  in  the  Code,  and 
with  his  father  ir>0.  These  two  piincesare  quoted  fifty  times  in  the  Pandects, 
and  eight  in  the  Institutes  (Terasson,  p.  265). 


*  Gains  (see  note  t,  p.  fi.')9)  asserts  that  the  Imperial  edict  nr  rescript  has,  and 
always  had,  the  force  of  law,  because  the  Imperial  authority  rests  upon  law. 
Constitutio  principis  est,  quod  imperator  decreto  vel  edicto,  vel  epistola  consti- 
tuit,  nee  unquam  dubitatum,  quin  id  legis  vicem  obtineat,  cum  ipse  imperator 
per  legem  imperium  accipiat.    Gaius,  6  lustit.  i.  2.— M, 
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minated  tlie  crimes  of  Domitian  ;  but  the  prudence  of  Kerva 
confirmed  his  acts,  wliich,  in  the  joy  of  their  deliverance, 
had  been  rescinded  by  an  indignant  senate.^''  Yet  ni  the 
rescripts^'^^  replies  to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates, 
the  wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposi- 
tion of  the  case.  And  this  abuse,  which  placed  their 
hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature  and  de- 
liberate acts  of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  condemned 
by  the  sense  and  example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of 
the  emperor,  his  gra^its  and  decrees^  his  edicts  and  ]yrag- 
matic  sanctions^  were  subscribed  in  purj^le  ink,'*'  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  provinces  as  general  or  s])ecial  laws,  which  the 
magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  people  to  obey. 
But  as  their  number  continually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obe- 
dience became  each  dav  more  doubtful  and  obscure,  till 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the 
Gregorian,  the  Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosiau  codes.* 
The  two  first,  of  which  some  frngments  have  escaped,  were 
framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the  constitutions 
of  the  Pagan  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Constantine.  The 
third,  which  is  still  extant,  was  digested  in  sixteen  books  by 
the  order  of  the  younger  Theodosius  to  consecrate  the  laws 
of  the  Christian  princes  from  Constantine  to  his  own  reign. 
But  the  three  codes  obtained  an  equal  authority  in  the 
tribunals  ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in  the  sacred 
deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as  spurious  or 
obsolete.^^ 

*'■>  Plin.  Secund.  Epistol.  x.  66.    Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  23. 

*^  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantine,  contra  jus  rescripta  non  valeant  (Cod.  The- 
odos.l.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  1).  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow  some  scrutiny  into  the  law 
and  the  fact,  some  delay,  petition,  &c.;  but  these  insufhcient  remedies  are  too 
much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the  peril  of  the  judge. 

*^  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  Imperial  diplo- 
mas from  Leo  I.  (A.  D.  470)  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  (BiblioLheque  liai- 
sonnee  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  pp.  504-515.  Lami,  de  Erudition©  Aposto- 
lorum,  tom.  ii.  pp.  720-726). 

*<*  Schulling,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Justinianea,  pp.  681-718.  Cujacius  assigned 
to  Gregory  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the  continuation  to  his 
fellow-laborer  Hermogenes.  This  general  division  may  be  just,  but  they  oftea 
trespassed  on  each  other's  ground. 

*  Savigny  states  the  following  as  the  authorities  for  the  Koman  law  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  ceiitury  : — 

1.  The  writings  of  the  jurists,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Valentinian  III.,  first  promulgated  in  the  West,  but  by  Its  admit^sion  into 
the  Theodosian  Code  established  likewise  in  the  East.  (This  Constitution  estab- 
lished tbe  authority  of  the  five  great  jurists,  Papinian,  Paulus,  Caius,  Ulpian, 
and  Modestinus.  as  interpreters  of  the  ancient  law.  *  •  *  In  case  of  dilTer- 
ence  of  opinion  among  these  five,  a  majority  decided  the  case  ;  where  they  were 
eqn.^l,  the  opinion  of  Papinian,  where  he  was  silent,  the  judge  ;  but  see  p.  40, 
and  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

2.  The  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Collection  of  the  Imperial  Rescripts. 

3.  The  Code  of  Theodosius  11. 

4.  The  particular  Novella,  as  additions  and  supplements  to  this  Code.  Sa- 
vigny, vol.  i.  p.  10.— M. 
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Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention, 
and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private 
transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Komans  ex- 
liibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words  were  adapted 
to  the  gestures,  and  the  sliglitest  error  or  neglect  in  the 
forms  of  proceeding  was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance 
of  the  fairest  claim.  The  communion  of  the  marriage-life 
was  denoted  by  the  necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water;  ^^ 
and  the  divorced  wife  resigned  the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the 
delivery  of  which  she  had  been  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  family.  The  manumission  of  a  son,  or  a  slave, 
was  performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on 
the  cheek  ;  a  work  was  prohibited  by  tlie  casting  otf  a  stone ; 
prescription  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch ; 
the  clinched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  the 
right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith  and  confidence.  The  in- 
denture of  covenants  was  a  broken  straw  ;  Aveights  and  scales 
were  introduced  into  every  payment,  and  the  heir  who  ac- 
cepted a  testament  Avas  sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers, 
to  cast  away  his  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real 
or  affected  tran8j)ort.^^  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  goods 
into  a  neighbor's  house,  lie  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a 
linen  towel,  and  hid  his  face  with  a  mask  or  basin,  lest  he 
sliould  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin   or  a  matron.^^     In  a 

<5  Scfevola,  most  probably  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola,  the  master  of  Papinian  con- 
siders this  acceptance  of  tire  and  water  as  the  essence  of  marriage  (Pandect.  1. 
xxiv.  tit.  1,  leg.  ()6.    See  Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  K.  Ko.  317). 

^  Cicero  (de  Ofticiis,  iii.  19)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Ambrose  (de  Offi- 
ciis,  iii.  2)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  liis  own  times,  which  he  understood  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  magistrate  (Schulting  ad  Ulpian.  Fragment,  tit.  xxii.  No.  28,  pp. 
643,  644*). 

•'•'  The  fnrtum  lance  licioque  conceptnm  was  no  longer  understood  in  the  time 
of  the  Antoninerf  (Aulus  Gellius,  xvi.  10).  The  Attic  derivation  of  Heineccius 
(.\ntiquitat.  Horn.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.  No.  13-21)  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristo- 
phanes, liis  scholiast,  and  Pollux. t 


»  In  this  passage  the  author  has  endeavored  to  collect  all  the  examples  of 
judicial  formularies  which  he  could  find.  That  which  he  adduces  as  the  form  of 
cretio  hajreditatis  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  sufhcient  to  giance  at  the  passage  in 
Cicero  which  he  cites,  to  see  that  it  has  no  rel.ation  to  it.  The  author  appeals  to 
the  opinion  of  Schulting.  who,  in  the  passage  quoted,  Himself  protests  against 
the  ridiculous  and  absurd  interpretation  of  the  passage  iji  Cicero,  and  observes 
that  Grjeviushad  already  well  explained  the  real  sense.  See  in  Gaius  the  form 
ot  cretio  Hjeredilati^;,  Inst.  1.  ii.  p.  166.— W. 

_  t  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  ceremony  ;  nevertheless  we  find  that  already 
in  his  own  days  Gaius  turned  H  into  ridicule.  He  says  (lib.  iii  et  p.  192,  §293), 
prohibitl  actio  quadrupli  ex  edicto  praetoris  introducta  est;  lex  autein  eo  no- 
mine nullam  poRnam  constituit.  Hoc  solum  praecepit,  ut  qui  quairere  veJit,  nudus 
quadrat,  linteo  cinctus,  lancem  habens  ;  qui  si  quid  invenerit,  jubet  la  iex  f  urtum 
manifestum  esse.  Quid  sit  autem  iinteum?  qusesitum  esit.  Sed  verius  est  con- 
suti  genus  esse,  quo  necessariae  partes  tegerentur.  Quare  lex  tota  ridicula  est 
Nam  qui  vestitum  q'-frrere  prohibet,  is  et  nudum  qua^rere  prohibiturus  est,  eo 
magis,  quod  ita  quaesita   res  inventa  niajori  poence  bubjiciatur.     Demde  quod 
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civil  action  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his  Avitness, 
seized  liis  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck,  and  implored,  in 
solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  l)is  fellow-citizens.  The  two 
com])etitors  grasped  each  other's  hand  as  if  they  stood  pre- 
pared for  combat  before  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor ;  he  com- 
manded them  to  produce  the  object  of  the  dispute ;  they 
went,  they  returned  with  measured  steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth 
■was  cast  at  his  feet  to  re])resent  the  field  for  which  they 
contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  words  and  actions  of 
law  was  tie  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians.  Like 
tlie  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to  their  clients 
the  days  of  business  and  repose;  these  important  trifles 
were  interw-oven  with  the  religion  of  Kuma ;  and  after  the 
publicati(fh  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Roman  people  was 
still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The 
treachery  of  some  plebeian  ofiicers  at  length  revealed  the 
profitable  mystery  :  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal 
actions  were  derided  and  observed ;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  mean- 
ing, of  this  primitive  language.^"-^ 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages 
of  Rome,  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the 
authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and 
manners  of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  less  farriliar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubt- 
ful passages  were  imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of 
legal  antiquarians.     To   define  the  ambiguities,  to  circum- 

"2  In  his  Oration  for  Murena  (c.  9-13),  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule  the  forms  and 
mysteries  of  tJie  civilians,  which  are  represented  with  more  candor  by  Aulns  Gel- 
Jius  (Noct.  Atlic.  xx.  10),  Gravina  (,Opp.  pp.  2G5,  2GG,  261),  and  Heiueccius  (An- 
tiquitat.  1.  iv.  tit.  vi.).*" 


lancem  sive  ideo  haberi  jubeat,  ut  manibus  occupatis  nihil  subjiciatnr,  sive  ideo, 
lit  quod  mvenerit,  ibi  imponat,  neutrum  eoriim  procedit,  si  iii  quod  qiucratur, 
ejus  magnitudinis  aiit  naturte  sit  ut  iieque  subjici,  neque  ibi  iniponi  possit. 
Certe  non  dubitatur,  cujuscunque  materiae  sit  ea  lanx,  satis  Icgi  fieri.  We  see, 
moreover,  from  this  pa>sage,  tluit  the  basin,  as  most  authors,  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  Festus,  have  sui)po.sed,  was  not  used  to  cover  the  tigure. — W.  Gibbon 
says  the  face,  though  ecjually  inaccurately.  This  passage  of  Gains,  I  must  ob- 
serve, as  well  as  others  in  M.  Warnkbnig's  work,  is  very  inaccurately  primed. 
— M. 

*  Gibbon  had  conceived  opinions  too  decided  against  the  forms  of  procedure 
in  use  among  the  Romans.  Yet  ii  is  on  these  solemn  forms  that  the  certainty  of 
Inws  has  beeii  founded  among  all  jiations.  Those  of  the  Komans  were  very  in- 
timatelv  allied  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  must  of  necessity  have  disappeared 
as  Rome  attained  a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  Have  not  modern  nations, 
even  the  most  civilized,  overloaded  their  laws  with  a  thousand  forms,  often  absurd, 
almost  always  trivial  ?  How  many  examples  are  aflorded  by  the  English  law  ! 
See,  on  the  nature  of  these  forms,  the  work  of  M.  de  Savigny  on  tlie  Vocation  of 
our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Heidelberg,  1814,  pp.  9,  10.— W. 
This  work  of  M.  Savignv  haa  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Hayward. 
— M. 
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scribe  the  latitude,  to  apply  the  principies,  to  extend  the 
consequences,  to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent  contradic- 
tions, was  a  much  nobler  and  more  important  task  ;  and  the 
province  of  legislation  was  silently  invaded  by  the  expound- 
ers of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle  interpretations  con- 
curj-ed  with  the  equity  of  the  pra3tor.  to  reform  the  tyranny 
of  the  darker  ages  ;  however  strange  or  intricate  the  means 
it  was  the  aim  of  artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the  sim- 
ple dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  tlie  skill  of  private 
citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  undermine  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  their  country.*  The  revolution  of  almost  one 
thousand  years,  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  almost  equal  in 
duration,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode 
of  instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians.^^  Pride  and 
ignorance  contributed,  during  the  first  period,  to  confine 
within  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the  Koman  law.  On  the 
public  days  of  market  or  assembly,  tlie  masters  of  the  art 
Avere  seen  walking  in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  needful 
advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whose 
votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  solicit  a  grateful  re- 
turn. As  their  years  and  honors  increased,  they  seated 
themselves  at  home  on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  pa- 
tient gravity  the  visits  of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dav/n  of 
day,  from  the  town  and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their 
door.  The  duties  of  socnal  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judicial 
proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these  consultations, 
and  tlie  verbal  or  written  o])inion  of  the  jtiris-consults  was 
framed  according  to  the  rules  of  i^rudencc  and  law.     The 

^  The  series  of  the  oivil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pomponius  (de  Origine  Juris 
Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.).  Tlie  moderns  have  discussed,  ^vith  learning  and  criticism, 
tliis  branch  of  literaiy  history  ;  and  among  these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by 
Gravinai'pp.  41-79)  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  Nos.  113-351).  Cicero,  more  es- 
pecially in  his  books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  de  Legibus,  and  the  Clavia 
Ciceroniaiia  of  Ernesti  (under  the  names  of  3/«cms,  &c.)  alford  much  genuine 
and  pleasing  information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  morning  labors  of  the 
civilians  (Serm.  1.  i.  10,  Epist.  II.  i.  103,  &c.). 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumqne  peritus 
Sub  galli  cantum,  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 

I*om!B  dulce  din  fuit  et  solemne,  reclusA, 
JNIanedomo  vigilare,clienti  promere  jura.t 


*  Compare,  on  the  Kesponsa  Prudentum,  Wamkbnig,  Ilistoire  Exteme  du 
Droit  Romain,  Bruxelles,  1830,  p.  122.— M. 

t  It  is  particularly  in  this  division  of  the  history  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence 
into  epochs,  tliat  Gibbon  displays  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this 
people.  M.  Hugo,  adopting  this  division,  prefaced  these  three  periods  with  the 
history  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  law.— W, 
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yontlis  of  theiv  own  order  and  family  were  permitted  to 
listen;  their  children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  ])rivate 
lessons,  and  the  Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the 
hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  The  second  period, 
the  learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  ex- 
tended from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign  of  Severus 
Alexander.  A  system  w^as  formed,  schools  Avei-e  instituted, 
books  were  composed,  and  both  the  living*  and  the  dead  be- 
came subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the  student.  The 
tripartite  of  ^lius  Pagtus,  surnamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning, 
was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence.  Cato 
the  censor  derived  some  additional  fame  from  his  lec^al  stud- 

CD 

ies  and  those  of  his  son :  the  kindred  appellation  of  Mucins 
Scaevola  Avas  illustrated  bv  three  sao-es  of  the  law  ;  but  the 
yierfection  of  the  science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicms, 
their  disciple,  and  the  friend  of  Tully ;  and  the  long  succes- 
sion, which  shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the  republic  and 
under  the  Caesars,  is  finally  closed  by  the  resjiectable  charac- 
ters of  Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and 
the  various  titles  of  their  productions,  have  been  minutely 
preserved,  and  the  example  of  Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea 
of  their  diligence  and  fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  ot 
the  Augustan  age  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and 
country,  between  business  and  composition  ;  and  four  hun- 
dred books  are  enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retn-ement. 
Of  the  collections  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted  ;  and  few  teachers  could 
deliver  their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century  of  volumes.  In 
the  tliird  period,  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Jus- 
tinian, the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  were  almost  mute.  The 
measure  of  curiosity  had  been  filled:  the  throne  was  occu- 
])ied  by  tyrants  and  Barbarians,  the  active  spirits  were  di- 
verted by  religious  disputes,  and  the  professors  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  were  humbly  content  to  repeat 
the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors.  From 
the  slow  advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  they  require  a  state  of  peace  and  re- 
finement. From  the  multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  Avho 
fill  the  intermediate  space,  it  is  evident  that  such  studies 
may  be  pursued,  and  such  w^orks  may  be  performed,  with  a 
conmion  share  of  judgment,  experience,  and  industry.  The 
genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  more  sensibly  felt,  as  each 
revolving  age  had  been  found  incapable  of  producing  a  sim- 
ilar or  a  second  :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law 
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were  assured  of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to  them- 
selves in  merit  and  reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  first  Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  the 
seventli  century  of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  phil- 
osophy. The  Scaivolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and  experi- 
ence ;  but  Servius  Suli)icius*  was  the  first  civilian  wlio  es- 
tablished his  art  on  a  certain  and  general  theory. ^^  For  the 
discernment  of  truth  and  falsehood  he  applied,  as  an  infalli- 
ble rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  partic- 
ular  cases  to  general  princii)les,  and  diffused  over  the  shape- 
less mass  the  light  of  order  and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  con- 
temporary and  friend,  declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed 
lawyer;  but  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country  was  adorned 
by  his  incomparable  genius,  which  converts  into  gold  every 
object  that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato,  he 
composed  a  republic  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  republic,  a. 
treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labors  to  deduce  from  a  celes- 
tial oriGfin  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion. The  Avhole  universe,  according  to  his  sublime  hypoth- 
esis, forms  one  immense  commonwealth :  gods  and  men, 
who  ])articipate  of  the  same  essence,  are  members  of  the 
same  community;  reason  prescribes  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  modified  by 
accident  or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right,  which 
the  Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  A^rtuous  mind.  From 
these  philosophical  mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  skep- 
tics who  refuse  to  believe,  and  the  e|)icureans  who  are  un- 
willing to  act.  The  latter  disdain  the  care  of  the  republic  : 
lie  advises  them  to  slumber  m  their  shady  gardens.  But  he 
luimbly  entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  silent,  since 
her  bold  objections  w'ould  too  soon  destroy  the  fair  and  well- 
ordered   structure  of  his  lofty  system. ^^     Plato,  Aristotle. 

^  (?rassn«,  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  proposes  (de  Oratore.  i.  41,  42)  an  idea  of 
the  art  or  science  of  jnrispnidenee,  which  the  eloquent,  hut  illit'^rate,  Antonius 
(1.  .58)  affects  to  deride.  It  was  partly  executed  by  Servins  Snlnicins  fin  Bruto, 
r.  41).  whose  praises  are  elegantly  varied  in  the  classic  Latinity  of  the  Roman 
Gravina  (p.  fiO). 

^■'  Perturhatrieem  autem  omnium  harum  rerum  academiam.  banc  ab  Arcesila 
et  ('amende  recentem,  exoremus  ut  sileat,  nam  si  invaaerit  in  haec,  nti^Rsalis 
scite  instructa  et  composita  videantur,  nimis  edet  ruinas,  qiiam  quidem  ego 
placarc  cupio,  submovere  non  andeo  (de  I.epibus,  i.  1.3).  From  Ihis  pasFape 
alone,  Hentley  (Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  p.  2.^)  might  bave  learned  bow  (irmly 
Cicero  believed  in  the  specious  doctrines  which  he  has  adorned. 


*  M.  Uuffo  thinks  that  the  ingenious  system  of  t])e  Institutes  adopted  by  a 
preat  number  ot  the  ancient  lawyers,  and  by  .Justinian  himself,  dates  from 
Severus  Sulpicius-    Hist,  du  Droit  Remain,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.— W. 
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and  Zeno,  he  represents  as  the  only  teachers  who  arm  and 
instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  social  life.  Of  these,  the 
armor  of  the  stoics  ^°  was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest  temper ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the 
schools  of  jurisprudence.  From  the  portico,  the  Roman 
civilians  learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die :  but  they  im- 
bibed in  some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  sect;  the  love  of 
paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a  minute 
attachment  to  words  and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superior- 
ity oi  form  to  matter  was  introduced  to  ascertain  the  right 
of  property  :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  is  countenanced  by 
an  opinion  of  Trebatius,^'  that  he  who  touches  the  ear, 
touches  the  whole  body  ;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  a  heap 
of  corn,  or  a  hogshead  of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire  theft.^^ 
Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  promo- 
ted a  citizen  to  the  honors  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  the 
three  professions  were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their 
union  m  the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the 
edict,  a  learned  praetor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to 
his  private  sentiments  ;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  consul, 
was  entertained  with  respect ;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation 
of  the  laws  might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs 
of  the  civilian.  The  patrician  arts  Avere  long  protected  by 
the  veil  of  mystery ;  and  in  more  enlightened  times,  the 
freedom  of  inquiry  established  the  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  Subtile  and  intricate  cases  were  elucidated 
by  the  disputes  of  the  torum  :  rules,  axioms,  and  defini- 
tions,°^  were  admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason ; 

MThe  stoic  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  Pansetius.  the  friend  of 
the  younger  Scipio  (.see  his  life  in  the  Mem.  de  l" Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
X.  pp.  75-89). 

5'  As  he  is  quoted  by  Ulpian  (leg  40,  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect.  1.  xlvii.  tit.  n. 
leg.  21).  Yet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  leading  civilian,  qui  familiam  duxit,  be- 
came an  epicurean  (Cicero  ad  Fam,  vii  5).  Perhaps  he  was  not  cousiaut  or  sin- 
cere in  his  new  sect.* 

58  See  Gravina  (pp.  45-51)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou.  Heineccius 
(Hist.  J.  R.  No.  125)  quotes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of  Everard  Otto,  de  Sloica 
Jurisconsultorum  Pliilosophia. 

•■'^  We  have  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulation,  and  the  Man- 
ilian  forms,  of  211  Maxims,  and  of  247  definitions  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.). 


•  (Tibbon  had  entirely  misunderstood  this  phrase  of  Cicero.  It  was  only  since 
his  time  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  author  was  apprehended,  Cicero,  in  enu- 
merating the  qualifications  of  Trebatius,  says.  Accedit  etiam,  quod  familiam 
ducit  in  jure  civili,  singularis  memoria,  siimma  scientia,  which  means  that 
Trebatius  possessed  a  still  further  most  important  qualification  for  a  student  of 
civil  law.  a  remarkable  memory,  &o.  This  explanation,  already  conjectured  by 
(t.  JMenage,  Amrenit.  Juris  Civilis,  c.  14,  is  found  in  the  dictionary  of  Soheller  v. 
Familia,  anrt  m  tne  History  ot  the  Jioman  Law  by  M.  Hugo.  Many  authors  have 
asseriefi.  without  any  proof  sulbnent  to  warrant  the  conjecture,  that  Trebatius 
was  oi  the  sciiooj  of  Lpicurus.— W, 
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and  the  consent  of  the  legal  professors  was  interwoven  into 
tlie  practice  of  the  tribunals.  But  these  interpreters  could 
neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  republic  ;  and  the 
judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scasvolas  them- 
selves, which  was  often  overthrown  by  the  violence  or 
sophistry  of  an  ingenious  pleader.^  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a  useful  engine,  the  science  of  the 
civilians ;  and  their  servile  labors  accommodated  the  old 
system  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair 
pretence  of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privilege  of 
subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions  was  confined  to  the 
sages  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  prince  ;  and  this 
monopoly  prevailed,  till  Adrian  restored  the  freedom  of  the 
profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and 
knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  praetor  was  now  governed 
by  the  lessons  of  his  teachers ;  the  judges  were  enjoined  to 
obey  the  comment  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  law ;  and  the 
use  of  codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus 
ratified  by  the  advice  of  the  civiliaiis.^^  * 

♦■'"  Read  Cicero,  1.  i.  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Mureiia. 

''I  See  Pomponius  (de  Origine  Juris  Pandect.  J.  i  tit.  ii  leg.  2.  No.  47),  Helnec- 
ciu8  (ad  Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  8,  I  li.  lit.  xxv.  in  Element,  et  Anliquitat.),  and 
Gravina  (pp.  41-45).  Yet  the  monopoly  of  Augustus,  a  barsh  measure,  would  ap- 
pear with  some  softening  iu  contemporary  evidence  ,  and  it  was  probably  veiled 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 


*  The  author  here  follows  the  then  generally  received  opinion  of  Heineccius. 
The  proofs  which  appear  to  confirm  il  are  I.  2,  §  47,  D.  1.  2,  and  §  h.  Instil  i.  2. 
The  first  of  these  passages  speaks  expressly  of  a  privilege  granted  to  certain  law- 
yers, until  the  timo  of  Adrian,  publice  ;espondendi  -jus  ante  Augusti  icmpora 
non  dabatur.  Primus  Divuo  Augustus,  ut  major  juris  auctoritas  hal)eretur,  con- 
stituit.  \it  ex  auctoritate  ejus  responderent.  The  passage  of  the  Institutes  speaks 
of  the  different  opinions  of  those,  quibus  est  permissum  lura  condere.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  of  these  passages  does  not  i^ay  that  the  opinion  of  these  privileged 
lawyers  had  the  force  of  a  law  for  the  judges.  For  this  reason  M.  Hugo  alto- 
gether rejects  the  opinion  adopted  by  Heineccius,  by  Bach,  and  in  general  by  all 
the  writers  who  i)receded  him.  He  conceives  that  the  §  «  of  the  Institutes  le- 
f erred  to  the  constitution  of  Valentinian  III,,  which  regulated  the  respective 
authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  writings  of  ihe  gicat  civilians.  But  we 
have  now  the  following  passage  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  Kesponsa  prudenlum 
sunt  sententife  et  opiniones  eorum.  (juibus  permissum  est  jura  condere  ;  quorum 
omnium  si  in  unum  sententiae  concurrunt,  id  quod  Ua  senriunt.  legis  vicem  ob- 
linet,  si  yero  dissentiunt,  judici  licet,  quam  velit  sentontiam  sequi,  ulqne  re- 
Bcripto  Divi  Hadrian  significatur.  I  do  not  know  how.  in  opposition  to  this  pas- 
sage, the  opinion  ot  M.  Hugo  can  be  maintained.  We  must  add  to  this  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Pomponius  ;  and  from  such  strong  proofs,  it  seems  incontest- 
able that  the  emperors  had  granted  some  kind  of  privilege  lo  certain  civilians, 
quibus  permissum  erat  jura  condere.  Their  opinion  had  sometimes  the  force  of 
law,  legis  vicem.  M.  Hugo,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  this  phra.se  with  his 
system.  ^Ives  it  a  forced  interpretation,  which  quite  alters  the  sense  ;  he  sup- 
poses that  the  passage  contains  no  more  than  what  is  evident  of  itself,  that  the 
authority  of  the  civilians  was  to  be  respected,  thus  making  a  privilege  of  that 
which  was  free  to  all  the  world.  It  appears  to  me  almost  indisputable,  that  the 
emperors  had  sanctioned  certain  provisions  relative  to  the  authority  of  these 
civilians,  consulted  by  the  judges    But  how  far  was  their  advice  to  be  i esi^ected  ? 
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The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  that  the 
judges  should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed 
among  themselves.  But  positive  institutions  are  often  the 
result  of  custom  and  prejudice;  laws  and  language  are 
ambiguous  and  arbitrary ;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  ])ro- 
nouncing,  the  love  of  argument  is  inflamed  by  ihe  envy  of 
rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  iheir 
disciples  ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  ihe 
once  famous  sects  of  iha  J-'rocidians  and  Sahiniansf-  Two 
sages  of  the  law,  Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius  Labeo,^** 
adorned  the  peace  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the  former  dis- 
tinguished by  the  favor  of  his  sovereign  ;  the  latter  more 
illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favor,  and  his  stern 
though  harmless  oj^position  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome.  Their 
legal  studies  were  influenced  by  the  varirus  colors  of  their 
temper  and  principles.  Labeo  w^as  attached  to  the  I'orm  of 
the  okl  rej)ublic  ;  his  rival  embraced  the  more  profitable 
substance  of  the  rising  monarchy.  But  the  disposition  of  a 
courtier  is  tame  and  submissive  :  and  Capito  seldom  pre- 
sumed to  deviate  from  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  from  the 
"words,  of  his  p  cdccessors  ;  whiie  the  bold  republican  pur- 
sued his  inde[)endent  ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  inno- 
vations. The  freedom  of  Labeo  was  enslaved,  however,  by 
the  rigor  of  his  own  conclusions,  and  he  decided,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  questions  which  his  indul- 
gent competitor  resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more 
suitable  to  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  If 
a  fair  exchange  had  been  substituted  to  the  payment  of 
money,  Capito  still  considered  the  transaction  as  a  legal 
sale;*^^  and  he  consulted  nature  for  the  age  of  puberty,  with- 

**  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gotfridns  Mascovins.  the  learned  Mascoii. 
de  Sectis  Jurisconsnltonim  (Lipsise,  1728,  lu  12  mo  .  p.  276),  a  teamed  treatise  on 
a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

<"  See  the  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  75),  and  in  an 
epistle  of  Ateius  Capito  (Aul  Gellius  xiii  12),  who  accuses  his  rival  of  libertas 
nimia  et  vecors  Yet  Horace  would  not  have  lashed  a  virluoun  and  r»;spectable 
senator  .  and  I  must  adopt  the  emendation  of  Bentiey.  who  reads  Labieno  insa- 
nior  (Serm    I.  in   >-'2>      See  Mascou,  do  Sectis  (c   t.  pp.  1-24). 

'-*  Justinian  (Inslitut.  1    lii.  tit.  23.  and  Theophil.  Vers   Gr.Tec.  pp   C77,  C80)  has 


Thts  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to  answer  precisely,  from  the  want  of 
historic  evidence 

Is  It  :)ot  possible  that  the  emperors  established  an  authority  to  be  consulted 
by  the  judges?  and  in  this  case  this  authority  must  have  emanated  I'rom  certain 
civilians  Juuned  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperors      See  Hugo.  Moreover,, 

may  not  the  passage  of  Suetonius,  m  the  Life  of  Caligula,  where  he  says  that  the 
emperor  would  no  longer  permit  the  civilians  to  give  their  advice,  mean  that 
Caligula  entertained  the  design  of  suppressing  this  institution?  See  on  this 
passage  the  Themis,  vol.  xi.  pp.  17, .'56.  Our  author,  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  oi)iuions  opposed  to  Hcineccius,  has  not  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject. 
—  W. 
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out  confining  liis  definition  to  the  precise  period  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.^^  Tiiis  opposition  of  sentiments  was  prop- 
agated in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  founders ; 
the  schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  inveterate 
conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Adrian  ;  ^*^  and 
the  two  sects  derived  their  appellations  from  Sabinus  and 
Pi  oca! us,  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  The  names  of 
Cassians  and  Pegasians  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
parties  ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  j)opular  cause  was  in 
the  hands  of  Pegasus,*^'  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while  tlie 
favorite  of  the  Caesars  was  represented  by  Cassius,^^  who 
gloried  in  his  descent  from  the  patriot  assassin.  By  tlie  per- 
petual edict,  the  controversies  of  the  sects  were  in  a  great 
measure  determined.  For  tliat  important  work,  tlie  emperor 
Adrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians;  the  friends  of 
monarchy  prevailed  ;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvius  Julian 
insensibly  reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like 
the  contemporary  philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of 
the  Anton ines  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and 
adopted  from  every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.*'^ 
But  their  writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  had 
their  choice  been  more  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the 
judge  was  perplexed  by  the  number  and  weight  of  discord- 
ant testimonies,  and  every  sentence  that  liis  passion  or 
interest  might  pronounce  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of 

commemorated  this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  that  were  alleged 
on  either  side  as  legal  authorities.  It  was  decided  by  Paul  (leg.  33,  ad  Edict,  in 
Pandect.  1.  xviii.  tit.  i-  leg.  1),  since,  in  a  simple  excliange,  the  buyer  could  not 
be  discriminated  from  the  seller. 

"^  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  Proculians,  to  super.«ede  the 
indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of  Kippocrates,  who 
•was  attached  to  the  septenary  number  of  two  weeks  of  year.^,  or  700  of  days 
(lustitut.  1.  i-  tit.  xxii.).  Plutarch  and  the  Stoics  (de  Placit.  Philosoph.  1.  v.  c.  24) 
assign  a  more  natural  reason.  Fourteen  years  is  the  age — nepi.  r]v  o  cj-Trtp/jLaTiKo? 
KpLViTai.  ofioo':-     Seethe  vestif/ia  of  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  ix.  pp.  14.5-276., 

*"'<'  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mnscou  (c.  ii.-vii. 
pp.  24-120);  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise  his  equal  justice  to  these 
obsolete  sects.* 

<''  At  the  tirst  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot-couneil  ;  yet  Juvenal  (Satir.  iv. 
75-81)  styles  tho  prajfect  or  bailiff' of  Rome  sanctissimus  legum  interpres.  From 
his  science,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was  called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.  He 
derived  the  singular  name  of  Pegasus  from  the  galley  wVch  his  father  com- 
nianded- 

*'"  Tacit.  Annal.  xvii.  7.    Sueton.  inNerone,  c.  xxxvii, 

cs*  Mascou,  de  Sectis,  c  viii.  pp.  120-144  de  Herciscundis,  a  legal  term  which 
was  applied  to  these  eclectic  lawyers  :  herciscere  is  synonymous  to  dividere.t 


*  The  work  of  Gaius,  subsequent  to  the  time  C)f  Adrian,  furnishes  us  with 
some  info- mation  ou  ihis  subject.  The  disputes  which  rose  betv/een  these  two 
sects  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  Gaius  avows  himself  a  disciple  of 
Sabinus  and  o;  Caius.     Compare  Hugo,  vol.  li.  p.  lOfi.— W. 

»  Tbis  word  has  never  existed.  Cujacius  is  the  author  of  it,  who  read  the 
wordsterris  c<i)di  in  Servius  ad  Virg.  herciscundi,  to  which  he  gave  an  erroue- 
OUB  iuterpretatiou.— W. 
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some  venerable  name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labor  of  comparing  and 
weigliing  their  arguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius,  Papinian, 
Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  established  as  the  ora- 
cles of  jurisprudence  ;  a  majority  was  decisive  ;  but  if  their 
opinions  were  equally  divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed 
to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Papinian."*^ 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  the  reformation  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  indispensable 
task.  In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the  infinite  variety  of 
laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled  many  thousand  volumes, 
which  no  fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could 
digest.     Books  could  not  easily  be  found;  and  the  judges, 

""^  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  i. 
pp.  30-35.*  This  decree  might  give  oocasiou  to  fJesuitical  disputes  like  those  in 
the  Lettres  Provinciah'S,  whetlier  a  Judge  was  obliged  to  follow  ihe  opiuioii  of 
Papinian,  or  of  a  majority,  against  his  judgment,  against  his  conscience,  (Jcc. 
Yet  a  legislator  might  give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  validity,  not  of  truth, 
but  of  law.t 


*  We  possess  (since  1824")  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  framing  o£* 
the  Theodosian  Code,  and  its  ratification  at  Rome,  in  the  year  4.3S.  IM.  Closius, 
now  professor  at  Dorpat  in  Russia,  and  M.  Peyron.  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Turin,  have  discovered,  tlie  one  at  Milan,  tlie  other  ac  Turin,  a  great  part  of  the 
five  tirst  books  of  the  Code,  which  were  wanting,  and  besides  this,  the  reports 
(gesta)  of  the  sitting  of  the  senate  at  lU>me.  in  which  the  Code  was  published,  in 
the  year  after  the  marriage  of  \'alentinian  IIL  Among  these  pieces  arc  tlie  con- 
stitutions which  nominate  commissioners  for  the  formation  t>f  the  Code;  and 
though  there  are  many  points  of  considerable  obscurity  in  these  documents,  they 
communicate  many  facts  relative  to  this  legislation. 

1.  That  Theodosius  designed  a  great  reform  in  the  legislation ;  to  add  to  the 
Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes  all  the  new  constitutions  from  Constantine 
to  his  own  day  ;  and  to  frame  a  second  code  for  common  use,  with  extracts  from 
the  three  codes,  and  from  the  works  of  the  civil  lawyers.  All  laws  either  abro- 
gated or  fallen  into  disuse  were  to  be  noted  under  their  proper  heads. 

2.  An  ordinance  was  issued  in  429  to  form  a  commission  for  this  purpose, 
of  nine  persons,  of  which  Antiochus,  as  qiuestor  and  pncfectus.  was  presi<lent. 
A  second  commission  of  sixteen  members  was  issued  iu  435  under  the  same 
presidei.t. 

3.  A  code,  which  we  possess  under  the  name  of  Codex  Tlieodosianus,  was 
finished  in  438,  published  in  the  East,  in  an  ordinance  addressed  to  ihePrailoriau 
prjefect,  Florentinus,  and  intended  to  be  publishe<l  in  the  West. 

4.  Before  it  was  published  in  the  West,  \alentinian  submitted  it  to  the  sen- 
ate. There  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  which  closed  with  loud 
acclamations  and  gratulations. — From  Warnkonig,  Hisloire  du  Droit  llomain,  p. 
1()9.— Wenck  has  published  this  v»'ork,  Codicis  Theodosiani  libri  priores.  Leip- 
zig, 1825.— M. 

1  Closius  of  Tubingen  communicated  to  M.  Warnkonig  the  two  following  con- 
stitutions of  the  emperor  Constantine,  which  he  discovered  in  the  Ambrosiau 
library  of  Milan  :— 

1.  Imper.  Constantinus  Aug.  ad  Maximium  Prfef.  Prietorio. 

Perpetuas  prudentum  contentiones  eruere  cupientes,  Ulpiani  ae  Pauli,  iu 
Pauinianum  notas,  qui  dum  ingeini  laudem  sectantur,  non  tarn  corrigere  eum 
quam  depravere  m'alnerunt,  aboleri  priecepimus.  J)at.  IIL  Kalend.  (Jctob,  et 
Const.  Cons,  et  ("risia  (321). 

Idem  Aug.  ad  Maximium  Pra»f.  Pra^t. 

Universa,  qua?  scri[)tura  Pauli  continentur,  rocepta  auctoritate  firmanda 
pxint,  et  oii'.ni  venoratione  celebranda.  Ideoque  sententiarum  libros  pleiiissima 
luce  et  perfectissima  elocutione  et  justissimfi  juris  ratione  sncciiu-tos  in  judiciis 
prolatos  valer«  mluimfe  dubitatur.  Dat.  V.  Kalend.  Oct.  Trevir,  Const,  et  Max. 
Coss.  C327),— W. 
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poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of 
their  illiterate  discretion.  The  subjects  of  the  Greek  ])rov- 
inces"  were  ignorant  of  the  language  tliat  disposed  of  their 
lives  and  properties  ;  and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins 
was  imperfectly  studied  in  the  academies  of  Berytus  and 
Constantinople.  As  an  Illyrian  soldier,  that  idiom  Avas 
familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian  ;  his  youth  liad  been  in- 
structed by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  liis  Imperial 
choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to 
labor  with  their  sovereio^n  in  the  work  of  reformation.'^^ 
The  theory  of  professoi-s  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of 
advocates,  and  the  er]3erience  of  magistrates  ;  and  the  whole 
undertaking  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Tribonian.'"-* 
This  extraordinary  man,  the  object  of  so  much  praise  and 
censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia;  and  liis  genius, 
like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the  business 
and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian  composed,  both  in 
prose^and  verse,  on  a  strange  diversity  of  curious  and  ab- 
struse subjects  ;'^^  a  double  panegyric  of  Justinian  and  the 
life  of  the  philosopher  Theodotus ;  the  nature  of  happiness 
and  the  duties  of  government;  Homers  catalogue  and  the 
four-and-twenty  sorts  of  metre  ;  the  astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  ;  the  changes  of  the  months  ;  the  houses  of  the 
planets  ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To  the 
literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his 
mind  ;  and  lie  most  assiduously  cultivated  those  arts  which 
opened  the  road  of  wealth  and  preferment.  From  the  bar 
of  the  Praetorian  praefects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honors 
of  quaestor,  of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  offices  :  the  coun- 
cil of  Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom ;  and 
envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability  of  his 

^*  For  the  legal  labors  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  Preface  to  the  Insti- 
tutes ;  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects  ;  the  1st  and  2d  Preface  to 
the  Code  ;  and  the  Code  itself  (1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  de  Veteri  Jure  enucleando).  After 
these  original  testimonies,  I  have  consulted,  among  the  moderns,  Heineccius 
(Hist.  . I.  K.  No.  383-404),  Terasson  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Koniaine,  pp.  295- 
356),  Gravina  (0pp.  pp.  93  IlK)',  and  Ludewig,  in  his  Life  of  Justinian  (pp.  19-12:3, 
318-321  ;  lor  the  Code  and  Novels,  pp.  209-261 ;  for  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  pp. 
262-317). 

'''^  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonials  of  Procopius  (Persic.  1. 
i.  c.  23,  24.  Anecdot.  c.  13,  20)  and  Suidas  (torn.  iii.  p.  oOl.  edit.  Kuster).  Lude- 
wig (in  Vit.  Justinian,  pp.  175-209)  works  hard,  very  hard,  to  whitewash— the 
blackamoor. 

'^  1  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man  ;  every  circumstance  so 
exactly  tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant  ;  and  Fabrieiua  is  inclined  to 
separate  the  two  characters  (liibliot.  Grajc.  torn.  i.  p.  341,  ii*  p.  518,  iii.  p.  418, 
xii.  pp.  346,  353,  474.) 
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manners.  Tlio  reproaclics  of  impiety  and  avarice  have 
slamed  tlie  virtues  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In  a 
bigoted  and  persecuting  court,  tlie  princi])al  minister  was 
accused  of  a  secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  faitli,  and  was 
8U])posed  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  and  a 
Pagan,  whicli  liave  been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough,  to 
the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His  avarice  was  more 
clearly  proved  and  more  sensibly  felt.  If  he  were  swayed 
by  gifts  m  the  administration  of  justice,  the  example  of 
Bacon  will  again  occur  :  nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone 
for  his  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanctity  of  his  profes- 
sion;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modified,  or 
repealed,  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolu- 
ment. In  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was 
granted  to  the  clamors,  perhaps  to  the  just  indignation,  of 
the  people :  but  tlie  quajstor  was  speedily  restored,  and,  till 
the  hour  of  his  death,  he  possessed,  above  twenty  years,  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  the  emperor.  His  passive  and  duti- 
ful submission  has  been  honored  with  the  ])raise  of  Justinian 
himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of  discerning  how  often 
that  submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest  adulation. 
Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious  master :  the 
earth  was  unworthy  of  such  a  prince  ;  and  he  affected  a 
pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or  Romulus,  would  be 
snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the  mansions 
of  celestial  glory.'"* 

If  Caesar  liad  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
law,  his  creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reliection  and  study, 
would  have  given  to  tiie  world  a  pure  and  original  system 
of  jurisprudence.  Whatever  flattery  might  suggest,  the 
emperor  of  the  east  was  afraid  to  establisli  his  private  judg- 
ment as  the  standard  of  equity  •  in  tlie  possession  of  legisla- 
tive power,  he  borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion  ;  and 
Iiis  laborious  compilations  are  guarded  by  the  sages  and 
legislators  of  jjast  times.  Instead  or  a  statue  cast  in  a  simjile 
mould  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  Morks  of  Justinian 
represent  a  tessellated  pavement  of  antique  and  costly,  but 

'•  This  story  Is  related  by  Hesychius  (do  Viris  Illustribus).  Procopius  (Aiiecdot. 
c  13).  and  Suidas  (torn  iii   p  501)     Such  flattery  is  iucredible  ! 

Niliil  est  quod  credere  de  s« 

Kon  possit.  cum  laudatur  Diis  rpcjua  potestas. 

rontenelle  (torn.  1  pp  32-30)  hus  ridiculed  the  impudeuco  of  the  modest  Virgil. 
But  tbe  same  Fonteu(dle  places  bis  king  nbovc  \he  divine  Aufjustus  ,  :ind  tlio 
«aj:e  15oil<yau  Ims  not  blushed  to  8;<y,  '"  Le  destiu  ii  Bcs  ycux  ji'oeeroit  bahuiter." 
Yet  iiejllier  Augustus  nor  Louis  XIV.  ^vere  iools. 
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too  often  of  incolierent,  fragments.  In  tlie  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  directed  the  faitliful  Tribonian,  and  nine  learned 
associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as 
they  were  contained,  since  tlie  time  of  Adrian,  in  the  Grego- 
rian, Hermogeiiian,  and  Tlieodosian  codes  ;  to  purge  the 
errors  and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obsolete 
or  superfluous,  and  to  select  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best 
adaj)ted  to  the  practice  of  the  tribunals  and  the  use  of  his 
subjects.  The  work  was  accomplished  in  fourteen  months  ; 
and  the  twelve  books  or  tables^  which  the  new  decemvirs 
produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the  labors  of  their 
Roman  predecessors.  The  new  Code  of  Justinian  was 
honored  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signa- 
ture :  authentic  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of 
notaries  and  scribes;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the 
African  provinces ;  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.  A 
more  arduous  operation  was  still  behind — to  extract  th« 
spirit  of  jurisprudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures, 
the  questions  and  disputes,  of  the  Roman  civilians.  Seven- 
teen lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were  appointed 
by  the  emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the 
works  of  their  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his  com- 
mands in  ten  years,  Justinian  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
their  diligence;  and  the  rapid  composition  of  the  Digest  or 
Pandects,'^  in  three  years,  will  deserve  praise  or  censure, 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  ^he  library 
of  Tribonian,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of 
former  times  :  '^^  two  thousand  treatises  were  comprised  in  an 
abridgment  of   fifty  books  ;  and   it  has  been   carefully  re- 

73  n<xi/S€;fTot  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek  miscellanies 
(Pliii.  Piiefat,  ad  Hist.  Natur.).  The  JjUjesta  of  Scaevola,  Marcellinus,  Celsus, 
were  already  familiar  to  the  civilians  :  but  ejustinian  was  in  the  wrong  when  he 
used  tlie  two  appellations  as  syiioiivnious.  Is  tlie  word  randtcts  Greek  or  Latin, 
masculine  or  feminine?  The  diligent  P.rencknian  will  not  presume  to  decide 
these  momentous  controversies  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florentine,  pp.  200-304).* 

"'■  Angelns  Polltianus  (1.  v.  Epist.  ult.)  reckons  thirty-sevtn  (pp.  l!)2-200)  civil- 
ians quoted  in  tlie  Pamlects— a  learned,  and  for  his  times,  an  oxtraordinarv  list. 
The  (ireek  index  to  the  Pandectg  enumerates  thirty-nine,  and  forty  are  produced 
by  the  indefatigable  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Graec.  toni.  iii.  pp. -188-502).  Antoninus 
Augustus  <d*'.  Nominihus  propriis  Pandect,  apud  Ludewig  p.  28.3)  is  said  to  have 
added  lifty-four  names^;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  second-hand  references. 

"  The  2tixoI  of   the  ancient  MSS.   may  be  strictly  detined  as  sentences  or 

*  The  word  UavieKxai  was  formerly  in  common  use.  See  the  preface  to  Aulus 
Gellius.— W. 

Vol.  III.— 43, 
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reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  edition  of  this  great  Avork 
was  delayed  a  month  after  that  of  the  Institutes  ;  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  the  elements  should  ])recede  the 
digest  of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  ap- 
proved their  labors,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the 
speculations  of  these  private  citizens  :  their  commentaries, 
on  the  twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict,  the  laws  of  the 
people,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the 
authority  of  the  text ;  and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  a 
useless,  though  venerable,  relic  of  antiquity.  The  CWe,  the 
jPandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate system  of  civil  jurisprudence;  they  alone  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the 
academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus.  Jus- 
tinian addressed  to  the  senate  and  provinces  his  eteDial 
oracles  ;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  ascribed 
the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and 
inspiration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  original 
composition,  we  can  only  require,  at  his  hands,  method, 
choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indispensable,  vir- 
tues of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations  of 
ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference;  but 
as  the  order  of  Justinian  is  different  in  his  three  works,  it  is 
possible  that  all  may  be  wrong;  and  it  is  certain  that  two 
cannot  be  right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems 
to  have  viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with 
equal  regard  :  the  series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  and  the  narrow  distinction  of  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity, introduced  by  the  superstition  of  Theodosius,  had 
been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  juris- 
..prudence  of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict,  to  the  death  of 
Severus  Alexander :  the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first 
Caesars  are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names 
can  be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic.  The  favorite 
of  Justinian  (it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  en- 
countering the  light  of  freedom  and  the   gravity  of  Roman 

periods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the  parchment  rolls  or 
volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal  lengtli.  The  number  of  Sti^oi  in 
each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the  errors  of  the  scribes  (Ludewig,  pp.  211-215; 
and  his  original  author  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  pp.  1021-1036). 
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sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuine  and 
native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scaevohis,  and  Sulpicius;  wliile 
lie  invoked  spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own,  tlie  Syrians, 
Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  court  to 
study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a 
lucrative  profession.  But  the  ministers  of  Justinian  '*  were 
instructed  to  labor,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty 
to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law  ; 
and  the  writings  of  the  old  re})ublicans,  however  curious  or 
excellent,  were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of  man- 
ners, religion,  and  government.  Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors 
and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our  candor  would 
acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  of  language,"'-'  their  in- 
trinsic merit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and 
Ulpian.  The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time 
and  experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and  ma- 
terials, is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors. 
The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  the 
works  of  their  predecessors:  their  philosoj)hic  spirit  liad 
mitigated  the  rigor  of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  the 
Pandects  depended  on  the  judgment  of  Tribonian  .  but  the 
power  of  his  sovereign  could  not  absolve  him  from  the 
sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the  legislator  of 
the  ein])ire,  Justinian  miglit  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonines, 
or  condemn,  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Roman  lawyers.^^      But  the 

78  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Schultingius  (Jurisprudentia  Ante- 
Justiiiiaiiea,  pp  S83-!i07)  justifies  the  choice  of  Tribonian,  against  the  passionate 
charges  of  Francis  Hottoman  and  his  sectaries. 

'"•'  Strip  away  the  <'rustof  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  technical  words, 
and  the  Latin  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  stiver  age.  It 
has  been  vehemently  attacked  by  Lauientius  Valla. *■  a  fastidious  grammarian  of 
the  xvth  century,  and  by  his  apolojiist  Floridus  Sabinus.  It  has  been  defended 
by  Alciat,  and  a  nameless  axlvocate  (most  probably  Wames  Capellus).  Their  va- 
rious treatises  are  collected  by  Duker  (Upiiscula  de  Latiuitate  veterum  Juiiscon- 
sultorum,  Lugd.  Bat    1721.  nri2mo.). 

•*"  Nomina  tjuidem  veteribus  servavimas.  legum  autem  veritatem  nostram 
fecimus-     Jlaque  siquid  erat  in  illis  scditiosum,  mulla.  autem  talia  erant  ibi  re- 


*  GiV)bon  is  mistaken  with  regard  to  Valla,  who,  though  he  inveighs  against 
the  ba:  b;irous  style  of  the  civilians  of  his  own  day,  lavishes  the  highest  praise  on 
tlie  admirable  purity  of  the  lanizuago  of  the  ancient  writers  on  civil  law.  (M. 
Wanikonig  rjuotes  a  long  passage  of  Valla  in  justitication  of  this  (>bservatiou.) 
Since  his  lime,  this  truth  has  been  recognized  by  men  of  the  highest  eminence, 
suck  as  Erasmus,  David  Hume,  and  Kunkheuius.— W. 
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existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  despot- 
ism; and  the  emperor  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery, 
when  he  corrupted  the  integrity  of  their  text,  inscribed  with 
their  venerable  names  the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile 
reign,^^  and  suppressed,  by  the  hand  of  power,  the  pure  and 
authentic  copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes  and 
interpolations  of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused 
by  the  pretence  of  uniformity :  but  their  cares  have  been 
insufficient,  and  the  antinomies^  or  contradictions  of  the 
Code  and  Pandects,  still  exercise  the  patience  and  subtlety 
of  modern  civilians.^^ 

A  rumor  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  the 
enemies  of  Justinian;  that  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient 
Rome  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects, 
from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it  was  now  either  false  or 
suiDcrfluous.  Without  usurping  an  office  so  invidious,  the 
emperor  might  safely  commit  to  ignorance  and  time  the 
accomplishment  of  this  destructive  wish.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  and  paper,  the  labor  and  the  materials  of 
writing  could  be  purchased  only  by  the  rich  ;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  computed,  that  the  price  of  books  was  a  hun- 
dred fold  their  present  value.^^  Copies  were  slowly  multi- 
plied and  cautiously  renewed  :  the  hopes  of  profit  tempted 
the  sacrilegious  scribes  to  erase  the  characters  of  antiquity,t 
and  Sophocles  or  Tacitus  were  obliged  to  resign  the  parch- 
ment to  missals,  homilies,  and  the  golden  legend.^*     If  such 

posita,  hoc  decisum  est  et  definitum,  et  in  perspicuum  finem  deducta  est  quaeque 
lex  (Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i,  tit.  xvii.  leg.  3,  No.  lu).     A  frank  confession  !* 

81  The  number  of  tliese  emblemata  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is  much  re- 
duced by  Bynkershoek  (in  the  four  last  books  of  Ins  Observati  .)ns),  who  poorly 
maintains  the  right  of  Justinian  and  tlieduty  of  Tribonian. 

8^  The  antinomies,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are  sometimes 
the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  civil  law, 
■which  so  often  affords  what  INIontaigne  calls  "Questions  pour  rAmi."  See  a 
fine  passage  of  Franciscus  Balduiiius  iu  Jusiiuian  (1.  ii.  p.  259,  «S;c.,  apud  Lude- 
■wig,  pp.  305,  306). 

8^  When  Faust,  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  Bibles  as  manu- 
scripts, the  price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or  live  hundted  to 
sixty,  fifty,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  was  at  first  pleased  with  the  cheap- 
ness, and  at  length  provoked  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  (Mattaire.  Anna!. 
Typograph.  torn.  i.  p.  12  ;  first  edit.). 

^  This  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  viiith,  and  more  especially  from 


*  Seditiosum,  in  the  language  of  Justinian,  means  not  seditious,  but  disputed 
— W. 

t  Among  the  works  which  have  been  recovered,  by  the  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful endeavors  of  M.  Mai  and  his  followers  to  trace  the  imporle*  tly  erased 
characters  of  the  ancient  writers  on  these  Palimpsests,  Cibbon  at  this  period  of  his 
labors  would  have  hailed  with  delifrht  the  recovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  Theodosiau  Code,  published  by  ^I.  Peyroxi  of  Turin. 
— M. 
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was  the  fate  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of  genius, 
what  stability  could  be  expected  for  the  dull  and  barren 
works  of  an  obsolete  science?  The  books  of  jurisprudence 
were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to  none  :  their 
value  was  connected  with  present  use,  and  they  sunk  forever 
as  soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by  the  innovations  of 
fashion,  su])erior  merit,  or  public  authority.  In  the  age  of 
peace  and  learning,  between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  An- 
tonines,  many  losses  had  been  already  sustained,  and  some 
luminaries  of  the  school,  or  forum,  were  known  only  to  the 
curious  by  tradition  and  report.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  disorder  and  decay  accelerated  the  progress  of 
oblivion ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  of  the  writings, 
which  Justinian  is  accused  of  neglecting,  many  were  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  East.^^  The  copies 
of  Papinian,  or  Ulpian,  which  the  reformer  had  proscribed, 
were  deemed  unworthy  of  future  notice;  the  Twelve  Tables 
and  praetorian  edicts  insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy 
and  ignorance  of  the  Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  them- 
selves have  escaped  with  difficulty  and  danger  from  the 
common  shipwreck,  and  criticism  has  pronounced  that  all 
the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  West  are  derived  from 
one  original.^®  It  was  transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,^'  was  successfully  trans- 
ported by  the  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphi,^^ 

the  xiith,  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal  (Montfauoon,  in  the  M^- 
nioiresderAcadeinie,lom.  vi.  p.  606,  &c.  Bibliotheque  Kaisonnee  de  la  J>iplomat- 
jque,  torn.  i.  p.  176). 

^^  Poinponiiis  (Pandect.  Li.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2)  observes,  that  of  the  three  founders 
of  the  civil  law.  Mucins,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  volumina,  scripta  Manilii 
monumenta:  that  of  some  old  republican  lawyers,  ha^c  versantur  coram  scripta 
inter  manus  hominum.  Eight  of  the  Augustan  sages  were  reduced  to  a  compen- 
dium :  of  Cascellius,  scrii)ta  non  extant  sed  unus  liber,  &c.;  of  Trebatius,  minus 
frequentatur  :  of  Tubero,  libri  parum  grati  sunt.  Many  quotations  in  the  Pan- 
dects are  derived  from  books  wliich  Tribonian  never  saw  ;  and,  in  the  long  period 
from  the  viith  to  the  xiiith  century  of  Rome,  the  apparent  reading  of  the 
moderns  successively  depends  on  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

*"  All.  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  transposi- 
tions of  some  leaves  in  the  l^lorentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if  it  be  tiue,  is  de- 
cisive. Yet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres  (who  died  in  1117),  by 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterburv,  and  by  A'acarius,  our  lirst  professor,  in  the 
year  11^0  (Selden  ad  Fletam.  c.  7,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1080-1085).  Have  our  Britibh  MSS. 
of  the  Pandects  been  collated  ? 

*•'  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florent. 
1  i.  c.  2,  .3,  pp.  4-17,  and  1.  ii.).  Politian.  an  enthusiast,  revered  it  as  the  autlien- 
tic  standard  of  Justinian  himself  (pp.  407,  408);  but  this  paradox  is  refuted  by 
the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS.  (1.  ii.  c.  8.  pp.  ]  17-1.30).  It  is  conn-osed 
of  two  quarto  volume^,  with  large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Latin 
characters  betray  the  liand  of  a  Oreek  scribe. 

"»  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  liis  historv,  has  inserted  two  dissertations  on  the 
republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pi^au  war  in  the  year  1135,  &c. 
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Pisa,^®  and  Florence,^  and  is   now  deposited   as  a   sacred 
relic  '^  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic.®^ 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  future 
reformation.  To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  In- 
stitutes, and  the  Code,  the  use  of  ciphers  and  abbreviations 
was  rigorously  proscribed  ;  and  as  Justinian  recollected, 
that  the  perpetual  edict  liad  been  buried  under  the  Aveight 
of  commentators,  he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery 
against  the  rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret 
or  pervert  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Ac- 
cursius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should  blush  for  their  ac- 
cumulated guilt,  unless  they  dare  to  dispute  his  right  ot 
binding  the  authority  of  his  successors,  and  the  native  tree- 
dom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  lix  his 
own  inconstancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  rencAvmg  the 
exchange  of  Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,^^  dis- 
covered the  necessity  of  purifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture 
of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Code,  before  he  condemned  the  imperfect  attempt, 
by  a  new  and  more  accurate  edition  of  the  same  work ; 
which  he  enriched  with  two  hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and 
fifty  decisions  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  points  of 
jurisprudence.  Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius, 
each  day,  of  his  long  reign,  Avas  marked  by  some  legal  inno- 
vation. Many  of  his  acts  were  rescinded  by  himself  ;  many 
were  rejected  by  his  successors  ;  many  have  been  obliterated 

89  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D.  1137)  is  first  noticed  (in 
1501)  by  Ludovicus  Bologiiinus  (Brencknian,  1.  i.  c.  11,  pp.  73,  74,  1.  iv.  c.  2,  pp. 
417-425),  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle  (pp-  409,  410),  wiLhout  a  name  or  a  date. 
The  whole  story,*  though  imknown  lo  ihe  xiiih  rentuiy.  enibelJislicd  by  igno- 
rant ages,  and  suspected  by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  much 
internal  probability  (1.  i.  c.  4-8,  pp.  17-50).  Tlie  Liber  I'andectarum  of  Pisa  was 
iindoubtedlv  consulted  in  the  xivth  centuiy  by  the  great  Bartolus  (pp.  406,  407. 
See  1.  i.  c.  9."  pp.  50-62). 

™  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406;  ard  m  1411  the  Pan- 
dects were  transported  to  the  capital.     These  events  are  authentic  and  famous. 

y^  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and  shown  to 
curious  travellers  by  the  monks  ai  d  magistrates  bareheaded,  and  with  lighted 
tapers  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  10,  II.  12,  pp.  62-03). 

'-•2  Aftertheoollationsof  Politian,  Poloeninns,  and  Antoninus  Angnstinns.  and 
the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  taurellus  (in  l.'i51),  Henry  Brenckman, 
a  Dutchman,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Florence,  where  he  employed  gevera. 
years  in  the  study  of  a  single  manuscript.  His  Historia  Pandectarum  Floren- 
tinorum  (Utrecht",  1722.  in  4to.),  though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  Lis  original  design. 

93  Xpvcrta  \a\xfiwi',  eKaronPoi'  tvvfa$oi(av,  apud  Homemm  patrem  omnis  virtutis 
(IstPncfat.  ad  Pandect).  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso  would  surprise  us  in  an  act 
of  Parliament.  Qupe  omnia  obtinere  sancimus  in  omne  a^vum.  Of  the  first 
Code,  he  says  (2d  Prjefat-),  in  aeternum  valiturum.     Man  and  forever  ! 


*  Savieny  (vol.  iii.  pp  83,  89)  examines  and  rejects  the  whole  story.    See  like- 
wise Hallam,  vol,  iii.  p.  5U.— M. 
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by  time ;  but  tlie  number  of  sixteen  edicts,  and  one  liun- 
dred  and  sixtv-eiHit  novels,^''  has  been  admitted  into  the 
authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  philosoplier  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  profession, 
tliese  incessant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  trifling  alterations, 
can  be  only  explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who 
sold  without  shame  his  judgments  and  his  laws.^^  The 
charge  of  the  secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and  vehe- 
ment ;  but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  produces,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian. 
A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed  his  inheritance  to  the 
church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  dex- 
terity of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  confessions  of  debt  and 
promises  of  payment  with  the  names  of  the  richest  Syrians. 
They  pleaded  the  established  prescription  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ;  but  their  defence  was  overruled  by  a  retrospective 
edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the  church  to  the  term 
of  a  century;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  dis- 
order, that,  after  serving  this  occasional  jnirpose,  it  was 
prudently  abolished  in  the  same  reign.^®  If  candor  will  ac- 
quit the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  corruption  to  his 
Avife  and  favorites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  vice  must  still 
degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws  ;  and  the  advocates  of  Jus- 
tinian may  acknowledge,  that  such  levity,  whatsoever  be  the 
motive,  is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 

Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  preceptors 
of  their  subjects ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by 
Avhose  command  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a  short 
and  elementary  treatise.  Among  the  various  institutes  of 
the  Roman  law,^'  those  of  Caius  ^^  were  the  most  popular 
in  the  East  and  West ;  and  their  use  may  be  considered  as 

"*  Novellm  is  a  classic  adjective,  but  a  barbarous  substantive  (Ludewig,  p. 
245).  Justinian  never  collected  tbem  himself  ;  tlie  nine  collations,  the  legal 
standard  of  modern  tribunals,  consist  of  ninety-eight  Novels  ;  but  the  number 
was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Haloander,  and  Contius  (Ludewig,  pp. 
249,  258.    Alemau.  Not.  in  Anecdot.  p.  1)8). 

9'''  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des  Romains, 
c.  20,  torn.  iii.  p.  501,  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws  aside  the  gown  and  cap 
of  a  rresLdent  k  Mortier. 

^  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  28.  A  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the  church 
of  Rome  (Novel,  ix.).  For  the  general  repeal  of  these  mischievous  indulgences, 
see  Novel,  cxi.  and  Edict,  v. 

9'  Lactantius,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  specious  work, 
proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians.  Quidam  prudentes  et 
arbitri  aequitatis  Institutiones  Civilis  Juris  composit.as  ediderunt  (Institut. 
Divin.  1.  i.  c.  I).     Such  as  Ulpian,  Paul,  Florentinus,  Marcian. 

-8  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  stium,  though  he  died  before  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servius,  Boethius,  Priscian, 
&c.,  and  the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant.  (See  the  Prolegomena  and 
notes  to  the  edition  of  Srlmlting,  in  1lie  Jurisprudentia  Antc-Justinianea,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1717.    Heiuecciufi,  Hist.  J.  K.  No.  313.    Ludewig,  in  Vit.  Just.  p.  lO'J). 
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an  evidence  of  their  merit.  They  were  selected  by  the  Im- 
perial delegates,  Tribonian,  Theophiliis,  and  Dorotheas,  and 
the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  Antonineswas  incrusted  with 
the  coarser  materials  of  a  deoenerate  ao:e.  The  same  volume 
which  introduced  the  youth  of  Kome,  Constantino})Ie,  and 
Berytus,  to  the  gradual  study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is 
still  precious  to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  tlie 
magistrate.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  divided  into 
four  books :  they  proceed,  with  no  contemptible  method, 
from,  I.  Persons^  to  II.  Things^  and  from  things,  to,  III. 
Actions  ;  and  the  article  IV.,  of  Private  Wrongs^  is  ter- 
minated by  the  principles  of  Crimnal Laic ^ 

The  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons  is  the  firmest  basis 
of  a  mixed  and  limited  government.  In  France,  the  re- 
mains of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honors,  and 
even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thousand  nobies.^^  Two  hun- 
dred families  f  supply,  m  lineal  descent,  the  second  branch 
of  English  legislature,  which  maintains,  between  the  king 
and  commons,  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  grada- 
tion of  patricians  and  plebeians,  of  strnngers  and  subjects, 
has  supported  the  aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient 
Rome.  The  perfect  equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which 
the  extremes  of  democracy  and  despotism  are  confounded  ; 
since  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or  people  would  be  offended, 
if  any  heads  weie  exalted  above  the  level  of  their  fellow- 
slaves  or  fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of  the  republic  were  gradually 
abolished,  and  the  reason  or  instinct  of  Justinian  completed 
the  simple  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  Tlie  emperor 
could  not  eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which  always 
waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth,  or  the  memory 
of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to  honor,  with  titles 
and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates,  and  senators  ; 
and  his  precarious  indulgence  communicated  some  rays  of 
their  glory  to  the  2)ersons  of  their  wives  and  children.     But 

8^  See  the  Annnles  Politiqxies  de  I'Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  torn.  i.  \>.  25,  who  dates 
in  the  year  1735.  Tho  most  ancient  families  cl.iim  the  immemorial  pos-es;^ion  of 
arms  and  fiefs.  Riiu-c  the  Crusades,  some,  the  most  truly  re^peotabJe,  have  been 
created  by  tho  liint;,  lor  merit  and  services.  The  recent  and  vulgar  crowd  i.s  de- 
rived from  the  multitude  of -venal  offices  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  con- 
tinually ennoble  the  wealthy  plebeians. 
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in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Roman  citizens  were  equal,  and  all 
subjects  of  the  empire  were  citizens  of  Rome.  That  ines- 
timable character  was  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty 
name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact  his 
laws,  or  create  the  annual  ministers  of  his  power '  his  con- 
stitutional rights  might  have  cliecked  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  master  :  and  the  bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or  Arabia 
was  admitted,  with  equal  favor,  to  the  civil  and  military 
command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had  been  once  entitled  to 
assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers.  The  first  Caesars 
had  scrupulously  guarded  the  distinction  of  mgenuovs  and 
servile  birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condition  of  the 
mother;  and  the  candor  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if  her 
freedom  could  be  ascertained,  during  a  single  moment,  be- 
tween the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves,  who 
were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  immediately  entered 
into  the  middle  class  of  libertines  or  freedmen  ;  but  they 
could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience 
and  gratitude  :  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
their  patron  and  his  family  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even 
the  whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children 
and  Avithout  a  testament.  Justinian  respected  the  rights  of 
patrons;  but  his  indulgence  removed  the  badge  of  disgrace 
from  the  two  inferior  orders  of  freedmen  :  whoever  ceased 
to  be  a  slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station 
of  a  citizen;  and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth, 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed,  by  the 
omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  restraints  of  age, 
or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  formerly  introduced  to 
check  the  «l)use  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  vile  and  indigent  Romans,  he  finally  abolished  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  his  laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic  ser- 
vitude. Yet  the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the  tim.e 
of  Justinian,  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either  born  or  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  their  masters  ;  and  the  price,  from  ten 
to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their 
strength,  and  their  education. ^^^  But  the  hardships  of  this 
dependent  state  Avere  continually  diminished  by  the  influ- 
ence of  government   and  religion ;  and  the  pride  of  a  sub- 

■""*  Tf  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  lef:atees,  they  drrw  lots, 
and  the  losers  were  entitlfMl  to  their  sliare  of  ]iis  value  ;  ten  pieces  of  gold  for  a 
common  servant  or  maid  under  ten  years:  if  above  that  age,  twenty  ;  if  tliey 
knew  a  trade,  thirty  ;  iiofari^s  or  wriiers,  fifty  ;  niidwivea  or  ph>/si/)inns,  sixty; 
eunuchs  under  t^n  years,  thirty  pieces  ;  above,  tifty  ;  if  tradesmen,  i-eventy 
(Cod.  1.  vi,  tit.  xliii.  leg.  3).  These  legal  pricos  are  generally  below  those  of  tliQ 
niarKet. 
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ject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  absolute  dominion  over  the 
life  and  happiness  of  his  bondsman.-'^^ 

Tlie  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and 
educate  their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates 
to  the  human  species  the  return  of  filial  piety.  But  the  ex- 
clusive, absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over 
his  children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  ^°^  and 
seems  to  be  coSval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city.^^^  The 
paternal  power  was  instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus 
himself ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was 
inscribed  on  tlie  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the 
forum,  the  senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman 
citizen  enjoyed  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a  2je7'son: 
in  his  father's  house  he  was  a  mere  thmr/  ;  t  confounded  by 
the  laws  with  the  movables,  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom 
the  capricious  master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  with- 
out being  responsible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand 
which  bestowed  the  daily  sustenance  might  resume  the  vol- 
untary gift,  and  whatever  was  acquired  by  the  labor  or  for- 
tune of  the  son  was  immediately  lost  in  the  property  of  the 
father.  His  stolen  goods  (his  oxen  or  his  children)  might 
be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of  theft ;  ^°*  and  if  either 
had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it  was   in  his  own   option  to 

101  For  the  state  of  slaves  and  freedinen.  see  Institutes,  1.  i  tit.  iii.-viii.  1.  ii, 
tit.  ix.  1.  iii.  tit.  viii.  ix.  Pandects  or  Digest,  1.  i.  tit.  v.  vi.  1.  xxxviii.  lit.  i.— iv  , 
and  the  wliole  of  the  xlth  book.  Code,  1.  vi.  tit.  iv.  v.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.-xxiii.  Be  it 
henceforward  understood  that,  with  the  original  text  of  the  Institutes  and  Pan- 
dects, the  correspondent  articles  in  the  Antiquities  and  Elements  of  Heineccius 
are  implicitly  quoted  ,  and  with  the  xxvii.  firs^t  books  of  the  Pandects,  the 
learned  and  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt  (Opera,  torn  ii  pp.  1-590, 
the  end.  Lugd.  Bat.  1724). 

102  See  the  patria  potestas  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit. 
vi.  vii  )  and  the  Code  (1.  viii.  tit.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.).  ,Tus  potestatis  quod  m  lib- 
eros  habeinus  proprium  est  civium  Komanorum.  Nulh"  enim  alii  sunt  homines, 
qui  talem  in  liberos  habeant  potestatem  qualem  nos  habemus.* 

1 '3  Dionysins  Hal-  1.  ii.  pp.  94,  95.  Gravina  (0pp.  p.  286)  produces  the  words 
of  the  xii.  tables.  Papinian  (in  Collatione  Leguni  Roman  et  Mosaicarum,  tit. 
iv.  p.  204)  styles  this  patria  potestas, lex  regia  .  Ulpian  (ad  Sabin.  1.  xxvi.  in  Pan- 
dect. 1.  i.  tit.  vi.  leg.  8)  says,  jus  potestatis  moribusreceptum ;  and  furiosus  filium 
in  potesiate  habebit.     How  sacred — or  rather,  how  absurd  !  t 

'<  Pandect.  1.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  leg.  14,  No.  13,  leg.  38,  No.  1.    Such  was  the  de- 
ision  of  Ulpian  and  Paul, 


*  The  newly-discovered  Institutes  of  Gains  name  one  nation  in  which  the 
^ame  power  was  vested  in  the  parent.  Nee  me  prreterit  Galatarum  gentem 
sjredere,  in  potestate  p.arentum  liberos  esse.    Gaii  Instit.  edit.  1824,  p.  257. — M. 

t  All  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Roman  character. — W. 

X  This  parental  power  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Roman  citizen.  The  for- 
eigner, or  lie  who  had  only  jus  Latii,  did  not  pos.sess  it.  If  a  Roman  citizen  un- 
knowingly married  a  Latin  or  a  foreign  wife,  he  did  not  possess  this  power  over 
his  son,  because  the  son,  following  the  legal  cojidition  of  the  mother,  was  not  a 
Romau  citizen.  A  man,  however,  alleging  sufficient  cause  for  his  ignorance, 
might  raise  both  mother  and  child  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Gaius,  p.  30. 
— M. 
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compensate  the  damage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  tlie 
obnoxious  animal.  At  the  call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the 
master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or  his  slaves. 
But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far  more  advantageous, 
since  he  regained,  by  the  first  manumission,  his  alienated 
freedom :  the  son  was  again  restored  to  his  unnatural 
father ;  he  might  be  condemned  to  servitude  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  third  sale  and  de- 
liverance,^^^  that  he  was  enfranchised  from  the  domestic 
power  which  had  been  so  repeatedly  abused.  According  to 
his  discretion,  a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary 
faults  of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile, 
by  sending  them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains  among 
the  meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of  a  parent  was 
armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  ^^^  and  the  ex- 
amples of  such  bloody  executions,  which  were  sometimes 
praised  and  never  punished,  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of 
Rome  beyond  the  times  of  Pompeyand  Augustus.  Neither 
age,  nor  rank,  nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  honors  of  a. 
triumph,  could  exempt  the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the 
bonds  of  filial  subjection  :  ^""^  his  own  descendants  were  in- 
cluded in  the  family  of  their  common  ancestor ;  and  the 
claims  of  adoption  were  not  lesf?  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than 
those  of  nature.  Without  fear,  though  not  without  danger 
of  abuse,  the  Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love  ;  and  the  op- 
pression was  tempered  by  the  assurance,  that  each  genera- 
tion must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  dignity  of  parent 
and  master- 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  Numa  ,  and  the  maid  who,  with  his 
father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman,  was  protected  from 

^^  The  trina  manoipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian  (Fragment,  x  pp. 
691,  592,  edit.  Schnlting)  ;  and  best  illustrated  in  the  Antiquiiies  of  Hemeccius.* 

ICG  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  necis  ol  the  Roman  father  (Institut.  1. 
iv.  tit.  ix.  No.  7)  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal  vestiges  are  left  in  the 
Pandects  (1.  xliii  tit  xxix.  leg  3,  No.  4)  and  the  Collatio  Legura  Romanaruni  et 
Mosaicarum  (tit.  ii   No.  3,  p.  189). 

'""^  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office.  In  pub- 
licis  locis  atque  muneribns,  atque  actionibus  patrum,  jura  cum  filiorum  qui  in 
magistratu  sunt  polestatihus  collata  interquiescere  paullnJum  et  connive! e,  &c. 
^Aul  Gellius,  Noctes  Atlicre,  ii.  2).  The  Lessons  of  the  Philosopher  Taurus  were 
justified  by  the  old  and  memorable  example  of  Fabius  ;  aixl  we  may  contemplate 
the  same  story  in  the  style  of  Livy  (xxiv.  44)  and  the  homely  idiom  of  Claudiua 
Quadrigarius  the  annalist. 


*  The  son  of  a  family  sold  by  his  father  did  not  become  in  every  respect  a 
slave  ;  he  was  statu  liber  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  paving  the  price  for  which  he  was 
•old  he  became  entirely  tree.    See  Hugo,  Hist.  §  Gl.— W. 
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the  dis2rraoe  of  becomins^  the  wife  of  a  slave.     In   the  first 

o  CD 

ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed,  and  often  famished,  by  her 
Latin  and  Tuscan  neighbors,  the  sale  of  children  niiglit  be  a 
frequent  practice  ;  but  as   a  Roman   could  not  legally  ])ur- 
chase  tlie  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  must  grad- 
ually fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquests 
of  the  republic.     An   imperfect   right   of  ])Vopeity  was  at 
length  communicated  to  sons;  and  the  threefold  distinction 
of  profectitious^   adventitious^   and  professional  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  jurisprudence   of   the   Code  and   Pandects.^^^ 
Of  all  that  j)roceeded  from   the  father,  he  imparted  only  the 
use,  and  reserved  tlie   absolute  dominion  ;  yet  if  his  goods 
were  sold,  the   filial    portion   was   exce])ted,  by  a  favorable 
interpretation,  from  the  demands  of  the  creditors.     In  what- 
ever accrued  by  marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  tlie 
property  was   secured  to   the  son  ;  but  the  father,  unless  he 
had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct  during  his 
life.     As  a  just  and  prudent   reward  of  military  virtue,  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed 
by  the  soldier  alone  ;  and  tlie  fair  analogy  was  extended  to 
the  emoluments  of  any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  ])ublic 
service,  and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  or  empress. 
The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  tlie 
abuse   of  paternrJ  power.     Yet  his  life  might  be  adverse  to 
the  interest  or  passions   of  an   unworthy  father  :  the  same 
crimes  that  flowed  from  the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly 
felt  by  the    humanity,  of   the  Augustan  age  ;  and  the  cruel 
Erixo,  who  whipped  his   son   till  he  ex])ired,  was  saved  by 
the  emperor  from    the    just  fury  of  the  multitude. ^^^     The 
Roman  father,  from  the  license  of  servile  dominion,  was  re- 
duced to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge.     The  pres- 
ence and  opinion    of  Augustus    confirmed  the  sentence  of 
exile  pronounced   against   an    intentional  parricide  by  the 
domestic  tribunal  of  Arius.     Adrian  transi  orted  to  an  island 
the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a  robber,  had  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  hunting,  to    assassinate  a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover 
of  ids  step-mother."'^     A  private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  monarchy  ,  the  parent  was  again  reduced  from 

^f>8  See  the  gradual  enlarfrement  and  pecuiity  of  the  filial  pecnfhcm  in  the  Iiieti- 
tntes  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (1.  xv.  tit.  i.  1.  xli.  tit.  i.),  and  the  Code  (1.  iv.  tit. 
xxvi.  xxvii.>, 

1*'^  The  examples  of  Erixo  an<i  Arius  are  related  hy  Seneca  (de  Clemen  tia,  i.  14, 
15),  tlie  lornier  wilh  horror,  the  atter  with  applause. 

""  Quod  latronis  niaeis  qu;tm  patris  jure  eum  iTiterfef>it,  nam  patria  poteBtaein 
pjetate  debet  non  in  alrocitatc  consistere  ^Marcian,  Institut.  1.  xix.  iu  Pandect,  i. 
^Iviii.  tit.  ix.  leg   5). 
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a  jiKlge  to  an  accuser  ;  and  the  magistrates  Avere  enjoined 
by  ScN-erus  Alexander  to  hear  his  comphmits  and  execute 
his  sentence.  He  couhl  no  longer  take  the  life  of  a  son  witli- 
out  incurring  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  murder;  and  the 
pains  of  ])arricide,  from  which  lie  had  been  excepted  by  the 
rompeian  law,  were  finally  iniiicted  by  the  justice  of  Con- 
stantine.^^^  The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  ])eriod  of 
existence  ;  and  reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Paulus, 
for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to  the  father  Avho  strangles, 
or  starves,  or  abandons  his  new-born  infant ;  or  exposes  him 
in  a  public  j)lace  to  find  the  mercy  which  he  himself  had 
denied.  But  the  exposition  of  children  was  the  prevailing 
and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity  :  it  was  sometimes  prescribed, 
often  permitted,  almost  always  practised  with  impunity,  by 
the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of 
paternal  ])ower  ;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  a])peal  to  the 
human  heart,  represent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom 
which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  com- 
passion.-^^'^  If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feelings,  he 
might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastise- 
ment, of  the  laws ;  and  tlie  Roman  empire  was  stained  with 
tlie  blood  of  infants,  till  such  murders  were  included,  by 
Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence  ^^^  and  Chris- 
tianity had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice, till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of 
capital  punishment.-*^* 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savage  are  the  tyrants  of 

m  The  Pompeiaii  and  Cornelian  laws  de  sicariis  snd parricidis  are  repeated 
or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander  Severus,  Constan- 
tine,  and  Valentinian,  in  the  Pan<lects  (1.  xlviii.  tit-  viii.  ix.),  and  Code  (1.  ix.  tit. 
xvi.  xvii.)  See  likewise  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  xiv.  xv.),  with  Godefroy's 
Commentary  (torn.  iii.  pp.  84-111!),  who  pours  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
ing over  these  penal  laws. 

"*  When  the  Chremes  of  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  obeying  his 
orders  and  exposing  their  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a  master,  and  silences 
the  scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  See  Apuleius  (Metamorph.  1.  x.  p  337,  editl)el- 
phin). 

11'  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  had  in- 
troduced, in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  some  legal  restraints,  which  might  support  his 
contrast  of  the  boni  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the  bouje  leges  alibi— that  is  to  say 
at  Rome  (de  Moiibus  Germanorum,  c.  19).  Tertullian  (ad  Nationes.  1.  i.  c.  1.5)  re- 
futes his  own  charges,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurispru- 
dence. 

"♦  The  wise  and  luxmane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1  ii  Sententiarum  in 
Pandect.  1.  xxv.  lit.  iii.  leg.  4)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral  precept  by  Gerard 
Noodt  ^Opp.  torn.  i.  in  Julius  Paulus.  pp.  567-588,  and  Arnica  Kesponsio,  pp  .591- 
C06),  who  maintains  the  opinion  of  Justus  Lipsiiis  (Opp.  tom.  ii  p  409,  ad  Bel- 
gas,  cent.  i.  epLst.  k5),  and  as  a  positive  binding  law  by  Bvnkershoek  (de  Jure  oc- 
cidendi  I.iberos,  Opp  toni.  i.  pp.  :]18-.'.in.  Cur*  Recund;e.  pp  391-427).  In  a 
learned  but  angry  controversy,  the  two  friends  deviated  into  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes. 
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the  female  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually 
softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life.  In  the  ho})e  of  a 
robust  jn-ogeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season  of  mar- 
riage :  it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve 
years,  that  the  Roman  husband  might  educate  to  his  will  a 
pure  and  obedient  virgm.^^^  According  to  tlie  custom  of 
antiquity,  he  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  ful- 
filled the  coemption  by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of 
copper,  a  just  introduction  to  his  house  and  household  deities. 
A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was  offered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ten  witnesses ;  tlie  contracting  parties  Avere  seated 
on  the  same  sheep-skin ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of  far  or 
rice  ;  and  this  con farr cation }^'^  which  denoted  the  ancient 
food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  of 
mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on  the  side  of  the  woman 
was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she  renounced  the  name  and 
worship  of  her  father's  house,  to  embrace  a  new  servitude, 
decorated  only  by  the  title  of  adoption :  a  fiction  of  the  law, 
neither  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a 
family^^"^  (her  proper  appellation)  the  strange  characters  of 
sister  to  her  own  children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband 
or  master,  who  was  -invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal 
power.  By  his  judgment  or  caprice  her  behavior  was  ap- 
proved, or  censured,  or  chastised  ;  he  exercised  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  life  and  death  ;  and  it  was  allowed,  that  in  the  cases 
of  adultery  or  drunkenness,^^^  the  sentence  might  be  properly 
inflicted.  She  acquired  and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of 
her  lord  ;  and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined,  not  as  ^  person^ 
but  as  a  thing^  that,  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she 
might  be  claimed,  like  other  movables,  by  the  use  and  pos- 
session of  an  entire  year.  The  inclination  of  tlie  Roman 
husband  discharged  or  withheld  the  conjugal  debt,  so  scru- 
pulously exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish  laws  :  "^  but 

"5  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii   pp  92.  93.     Plutarch,  in  Numa,  pp.  140,  141.    To  aw/mo  Kai 

TO  ^00?  KaOapoi'  <ai  a&iKTOf  em  tu>  YttMoi'i'Tt  yiveaOai.. 

'!•'  Among  the  winter  fnimenta,  the  triticiim,  or  bearded  wheat ;  the  siligo.  or 
the  unbearded  ;  the  /ar.  adorea.  orijza,  whose  description  perfectly  tallies*  with 
the  rice  of  Spain  and  llalv.  I  adopt  this  identity  on  the  credit  of  M.  Pauctoniu 
his  useful  and  laborious  M6trologie  (p.  517-529) 

'1'  Aulus  Gellius  (Noctes  Atticae.  xviii.  6)  gives  a  ridiculous  definition  of  jEHub 
Melissus,  Matrona,  quae  semel  mater fnmiltas  qu»  ssepius  peperit,  as  porcetraand 
scropha  in  the  sow  kind  He  then  adds  the  genuine  meaning  quae  iu  matrirao- 
nium  vel  in  manum  convenerat. 

1"*  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the  cellar 
(Piin    Hist.  Nat.  xiv   14) 

"■'  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month  By  the  Misna,  a  daily  debt  was 
imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  young  husband  ;  twice  a  week  on  a  citizen  ;  once  on 
a  peasant .  once  in  thirty  days  on  a  camel-driver  ;  once  in  six  months  on  a  sea- 
man. But  the  student  or  doctor  was  free  from  tribute  :  and  no  wife,  if  she  re- 
ceived a  weekly  suBtenance,  could  sue  for  a  divorce  ;  for  one  week  a  vow  of 
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as  polygamy  was  unknown,  lie  could  never  admit  to  his  bed 
a  fairer  or  more  favored  ])artner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired 
to  the  common  benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic;  their 
wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of  fathers  and 
lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  unsuccessfully  resisted  by 
the  gravity  of  Cato  the  Censor.^^*^  They  declined  the  solem- 
nities of  the  old  nuptials;  defeated  the  annual  prescri])tion 
by  an  absence  of  three  days ;  and,  without  losing  their 
name  or  independence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite 
terms  of  a  marriage  contract.  Of  their  private  fortunes, 
they  communicated  the  use,  and  secured  the  property ;  the 
estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alienated  nor  mortgaged 
by  a  ])rodigal  husband ;  their  mutual  gifts  were  prohibited 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the  misconduct  of  either 
party  might  afford,  under  another  name,  a  future  subject 
for  an  action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  com- 
pact, religious  and  civil  rights  were  no  longer  essential ;  and, 
between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the  apparent  community 
of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  nuptials. 
The  dignity  of  marriage  was  restored  by  the  Christians, 
who  derived  all  sj)ii'itual  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  and  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The 
origin,  validity,  and  duties  of  the  holy  institution  were  reg- 
ulated by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue,  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  provincial  synods ;  ^^^ 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was  awed  by  the  de- 
crees and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Yet  the 
magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  tiie  authority 
of  the  church ;  the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving  civil- 
ians of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the 
Code  and  Pandects,  is  directed  by  the  earthly  motives  of 
justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  of  both  sexes.^" 
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abstinenoe  was  allowed      Polvcramv  divided,  without  mwltiplying,  the  duties  of 
the  husband  (Selden.  Uxor  Ebraif-a,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  in  his  works,  vol   ai.  pp.  "17-720). 

120  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  ValenuB  l^laccus. 
and  the  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1-8).  But  we  shall 
ratherhear  the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth,  than  tho  rough  orators  of  tho 
sixth,  century  of  Rome  The  principles,  and  even  the  style,  of  Cato  are  more 
accurately  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  23).  . 

121  Forthesvstemof  Jewish  and  Catholic  niatrimonv,  see  Selden  (Uxor  Eoraica, 
Opn  vol.  ii  p."520-8<)0\  Bingham  (Christian  Antiquities,  1.  xxii.),  and  Chardou 
(Hist,  des  Sac emens.  torn.  vi.). 

»22  The  civil  laws  of  marriage  are  exnosed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  x.),  tho 
PandectB  (1  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxv.),  atid  the  Code  (1.  v.);  but  as  the  title  de  ritii  nuptia- 
rum  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore  the  Fragments  of  lllnian  (tit.  ix. 
pp  .'JOO.  .".91)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  (tit.  xvi.  pp.  790,  791),  with  the 
notes  of  Pithaeus  and  Schulting.  They  find  in  the  Commentary  of  ServiuB  (on 
the  l6t  Georgic  and  the  fourth  iEneid)  two  curious  passageB. 
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Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of 
every  rational  contract,  the  Roman  marriage  required  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be 
forced  by  some  recent  Laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  mature 
daughter;  but  even  his  insanity  was  not  generally  allowed 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  consent.  The  causes  of 
the  dissolution  of  matrimony  have  varied  among  tlie  the 
Romans  ;  ^-^  but  the  most  solemn  sacrament,  the  confarre- 
ation  itself,  might  always  be  done  away  by  rites  of  a  con- 
trary tendency.  In  the  first  ages,  the  father  of  a  family 
might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  his  children;  the  domestic  judge  might  pro- 
nounce the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might  ex- 
pel her  from  his  bed  and  house;  but  the  slavery  of  the 
wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he  as- 
serted for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative  of 
divorce.*  The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the 
virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of 
this  tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred  years;  ^-*  but  the 
same  fact  evinces  the  nneqnal  terms  of  a  connection  in 
Avhich  the  slave  was  unable  to  renounce  her  tyrant,  and  the 
tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  slave.  When  the 
Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and  voluntary  com- 
panions of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced, 
that  marriage,  like  other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved 
by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the  associates.  In  three  cen- 
turies of  prosperity  and  corruption,  this  principle  was  en- 
larged to  frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse.  Passion, 
interest,  or  caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage  ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the 
mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation ;  the  most 
tender  of  human  connections  was  desjraded  to  a  transient 
society  of  profit  or  pleasure.  According  to  the  various  con- 
ditions of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  disgrace  and 
injury ;  an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a 
new  family,   abandoning  a   numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious, 

123  According  to  Plutarch  (p.  57),  Romulus  a'lowed  only  three  crouiids  of  a 
divorce— drunkenness,  adultery,  and  false  keys.  Otlierwise,  the  liusban«l  who 
abused  Jiis  supremacy  forfeited'half  his  uoods  to  the  wife,  and  lialf  to  the  cod- 
desa  Ceres,  and  olTered  a  sacrifice  (with  the  remainder?)  to  the  terrestrial  deities. 
This  strange  law  was  either  imaginary  or  transient. 

1-^  In  the  year  of  Home  523,  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  ft  fair,  a  good, 
but  a  barren,  wife  (Dionysius  Hal.  1,  ii.  p.  93.  Plutarch,  in  Kuma,  p.  141  ;  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1 :  Aulug  Gellius,  iv.  3).  He  was  questioned  by  the  cou- 
8ors,  and  hated  by  the  people  ;  but  his  divorce  stood  uuimpeached  in  law. 


*  Montesquieu  relates  and  explains  this  fact  iu  a  different  manner.    Esprit 
dea  Loix,  1.  xvi.  c.  16.— G. 
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progeny  to  the  ])ateriial  autliority  and  care  of  her  Lite  hus- 
band;  a  beautiful  virgin  miglit  be  dismissed  to  the  world., 
old,  indigent,  and  friendless ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the 
Romans,  when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustus, 
sufficiently  marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were  least 
favorable  to  the  males.  A  sj^ecious  theory  is  confuted  by 
this  free  iind  perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  t^at 
tlie  liberty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  and 
virtue.  The  facility  of  separation  would  destroy  all  mutual 
confidence,  and  intlame  every  trifling  dispute;  the  minute 
difference  between  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might 
so  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten  ; 
and  the  matron,  who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  em- 
braces of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to  reverence  the  chas- 
tity of  her  own  person.^^^ 

Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  worship  of  the 
liomans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and  recon- 
cile the  complaints  of  a  married  life  ;  but  her  epithet  of 
Yi-riplaca,  ^-^^  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too  clearly  indicates 
on  which  side  submission  and  repentance  were  always  ex- 
pected. Ever}^  act  of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment 
of  the  censors  ;  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce 
assigned,  at  their  command,  the  motives  of  his  conduct ;  ^'*^' 
and  a  senator  was  ex])clled  for  dismissing  his  virgin  s})ouse 
without  the  knowledc^e  or  advice  of  his  friends.  Whenever 
an  action  M'as  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  a  mari-iage  por- 
tion, the  prfji?tor^  as  the  guardian  of  equity,  examined  the 
cause  and  the  cliaracters,  and  gently  inclined  the  scale  in 
favor  of  tlie  guiltless  and  injured  party.  Augustus,  who 
united  the  powers  of  both  magistrates,  adopted  their  dif- 
ferent modes  of  repressing  or  chastising  the  licence  of  di- 
vorce.^^^      The    j^resence   of   seven    Roman    witnesses   was 

*25  Sic  fiuTit  octo  mariti 

Quinque  per  autumnos. 

Juvenal,  Satir.  vi.  20. 
A  rapid  «wcce«sion,  ■wLich  may  yet  be  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  corsnlum 
iiiiniei-o,  sed  niaritorum  aimos  suos  computaiit,  of  Seneca  (de  Jieiiefioiis,  iii.  iO). 
Jeioni  saw  at  llome  a  triumphant  iiusband  bury  his  twoiity-lirst  wife,  who  had 
interred  twenty-two  of  Lis  less  sturdy  predecessors  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  90,  ad  Geron- 
tiain).  But  the  ten  husbands  in  a  niojith  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant 
hyperbole  (1.  vi.  epigram  7). 

•^•5  Sacellum  Viriplacne  (V'alerius  Maximua.  1-  ii.  c.  1),  in  the  Palatine  region, 
appears  in  tlie  time  of  Theodosius,  in  the  description  of  Itome  by  Publius  Victor. 

'2'  V'alerius  Maxinius,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judges  divorce  more 
criminal  than  celibacy:  illo  namque  conjugalia  sacra  spreta  tantum,  hoc  etiara 
injuriose  tractata. 

J2-^  See  the  laws  of  Aiig^istus  and  his  successors,  in  HeinecciuSj  ad  Legem 
Papiam-Popp£eam,  c  19,  in  Opp.  torn.  vi.  P.  i,  pp.  323-333. 

Vol.  III.— 44 
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required  for  the  validity  of  tins  solemn  and  deliberate  act:  if 
any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  husband, 
instead  of  the  delay  of  two  years,  lie    w  as   compelled  to  re- 
fund immediately,  or  in  the  space  of  six  months  ;  but  if  he 
could  arraign  the  manners  of  his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was 
expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eight  pai-t  of  her  marriage 
portion.     The  Christian  princes  were  the  first  who  specified 
the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce  ;  their  institutions,  from 
Constantino  to  Justinian,  appear  to  fluctuate   between   the 
custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of  the  church, ^^^  and 
the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Code  and  Pandects.     In  the  most  rigorous 
laws,   a  Avife    was    condemned   to    support  a  gamester,    a 
drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide, 
poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner.    But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably 
maintained,  to  deliver  his  name  and  family  from  the  disgrace 
of  adultery :  the  list  of  mor^a/ sins,  either   male  or  female, 
was  curtailed  and  enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the 
obstacles  of  incurable   impotence,  long  absence,  and   monas- 
tic   profession,  were    allowed    to    rescind    the    m;itrimonial 
obligati  n.     Whoever  trangsre  sed  the  )  ei-mission  oi  the  law, 
w'as  subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.     The  woman 
was  stripped  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  excej)t- 
ing  the  bodkin  of  her  hair  :  if  the  man   introduced  a  new 
bride  into  his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seized  by 
the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife.     Forfeiture  was  sometimes 
commuted  to  a  fine  :  the  fine  was  sometimes  aoo'ravated  bv 
transportation  to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monastery  ; 
the  injured  party  was  released  from  the  bonds  of  marriage  ; 
but  the  offender,  during  life,  or  a  term  of  years,  was  dis- 
abled  from   the   repetition   of   nuptials.      The   successor  of 
Justinian  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and 
restored  the  liberty  of  divorce   by  mutual  consent:  the   civ- 
ilians were  unanimous,^^^  the  tlieologians  w^ere  divided,"^  and 

129  Aliae  sunt  leges  Casarum,  aliae  Christi ;  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud  Paulus 
noster  praecipit  (Jerom.  L<;>in.  i-  p.  198.  Selduu.  IJxor  Ebraica,  ixiii.  c.  31,  pp.  847- 
853). 

"^  The  Institutes  are  silent ;  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theodosins  (1. 
iii.  tit.  xvi.,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  i.  pp.  310-315)  and  tlustiiiian  (1. 
V.  tit.  xvii.),  the  I'andects  (1.  xxiv.  tit.  ii),  and  the  Novels  (xxii.  cxvii.  cxxvii. 
cxxxiv.  cxL)  Justinian  Uuctuated  to  the  last  between  civil  and  ecclesiastirnl  law. 

1^1  In  pure  Greek,  nopueia  is  not  a  common  word  ;  nor  can  the  pioper  meaning, 
fornication,  be  strictly  api)lied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a  ligurative  sense,  how- 
far,  and  to  what  otlences,  may  it  be  extended?  Did  Christ  speak  the  Eabbini«al 
or  Syriac  tous^ue?  Of  wh;it  orij^inal  word  is  nopi'eia  the  translation?  How 
variously  is  that  Greek  word  translated  in  the  vcrtiiontj  ancient  and  luoderu? 
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the  ambiguous  word,  wliicn  contains  the  precept  of  Christ,  is 
flexible  to  any  interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislator 
can  demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among 
the  Romans  by  natural  and  civil  impediments.  An  instinct, 
almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to  proliibit  the  incestu- 
ous commerce  ^^-  of  parents  and  children  in  the  infinite  series 
of  ascending  and  descendhig  generations.  Concerning  the 
oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason 
mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In  Egy])t,  the  mar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scru])le 
or  exception  :  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his 
father,  an  Athenian,  that  of  his  mother;  and  the  nuptials  of 
an  uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy 
union  of  the  dearest  relations.  The  profane  lawgivers  of 
Rome  were  never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstition  to 
multiply  the  forbidden  degrees :  but  they  inflexibly  con- 
demned the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated 
whether  first  cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  inter- 
dict ;  revered  the  parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles, f 
and  treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the 
ties  of  blood.  According  to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  republic, 
a  legal  marrage  could  only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens  ; 
an  honorable,  at  least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  for 
the  spouse  of  a  senator:  but  the  blood  of  kings  could  never 
mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman  ; 
and  the  name  of  Stranger  degraded  Cleopatra  and  Berenice,^'^^ 
to  live  the  concubines  of  Mark  Antony  and  Titus. ^^*  This 
appellation,  indeed,  so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  witli- 

There  arc  two  (Mark,  x.  11,  Luke,  xvi.  18)  to  one  (Matthew,  xix.  9)  that  such 
pround  of  tlivone  was  not  excepted  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to 
think,  by  ail  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  giving  olTence  either  to  the  school 
of  Sanimai  or  lo  that  of  Hillel  (Seldeii,  Uxor  Kbraica,  1.  iii.  c.  18-22,  28,  31).'" 

'"2  The  principles  of  the  Konian  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justinian 
(Institut.  t.  i  tit.  x.);  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  ditferent  nations  of 
antiquity  concerning  torbidden  degrees,  &c..  are  copionslv  explained  by  Dr. 
Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law  (pp.  108.314-.339),  a  work  of  amusing,  though 
various  reading;  but  which  cannot  be  praised  for  philopophical  precision, 

133  When  her  father  Agrippa  died  (A.  D.  44),  Berenice  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  (Joseph,  torn.  i.  Antiqait.  Judaic.  1.  xix.  c.  9,  p.  9o2.  edit,  llavercj^mp).  She 
was  therefore  above  lifty  years  old  when  Titus  (A.  D.  70)  invitus  invitam  invisit. 
This  date  would  not  have  adorned  the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Racine. 

i^*The  jl'Aijtpiia  cnnjux  of  Virgil  (.^neid,  viii.  688)  seems  to  be  numbered 
among  the  moi^.etevs  who  warred  with  Mark  Antonyagainst  Augustus,  the  senate, 
and  the  gods  of  Italy. 


•  But  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  divorce  made  by  judicial 
authority. — Hugo. 

t  According  to  the  earlier  law  (Gaii  Instit.  p.  27),  a  man  miglit  marry  Ida 
niece  (>n  the  brother's,  not  on  the  sister's,  side.  The  emperor  Claiidiu.s  set  the 
example  of  the  former.  In  the  Institutes,  this  distinction  was  abolished,  and 
both  declared  illegal,— M. 
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out  indulgence  be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  Oriental 
queens.  A  concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  civilian, 
was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole 
and  faithful  companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued 
in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Iler  modest  station,  below  the  honors 
of  a  wife,  above  the  infamy  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged 
and  approved  by  the  laws  r  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the 
tenth  century,  the  use  of  this  secondary  mai'riage  jjrevailed 
both  in  the  West  and  East ;  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a 
concubine  were  often  preferred  to  the  pom])  and  insolence 
of  a  noble  matron  In  this  connection,  the  two  Antonines, 
the  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic lover  the  example  Avas  imitated  by  many  citizens 
impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their  families.  If  at 
any  time  they  desired  to  legitimate  their  natural  children, 
the  conversion  was  instantly  j^erformed  by  the  celebration 
of  their  nuptials  Avith  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and  fidelity 
they  had  already  tried.*  By  this  epithet  of  natural^  the 
offsj^ring  of  the  concubine  were  distinguished  from  the 
spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitution,  and  incest,  to  whom 
Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary  aliments  of  life  ; 
and  these  natural  children  alone  Avere  capable  of  succeeding 
to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  reputed  father. 
According  to  the  rigor  of  laAv,  bastards  were  entitled  to  the 
name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  from  Avhom  tliey  might 
derive  the  character  of  a  slaA^e,  a  stranger,  or  a  citizen.  The 
outcasts  of  every  family  Avere  adopted  without  reproach  as 
the  children  of  the  state.^^^t 

'35  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  ohildien  are  stated 
in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  x.),  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  tit.  vii.),  the  Code  ^1.  \ .  lit.  xxv.)i 
and  the  Novels  (Ixxiv.  lixxix.).  The  researclies  of  Heine-icius  and  Giannone  (ad 
Legem  Juliam  et  Papiam-Poppseam,  c.  iv.  pp.  1G4-175.  Opere  Posthume,  pp.  108- 
158)  illustrate  this  interesting  and  domestic  subject. 


*  The  Edict  of  Constantine  first  conferred  this  right ;  for  Augustup  had  pro- 
hibited the  taking  as  a  concubine  a  woman  who  might  be  taken  as  a  wife  ;  and  if 
marriage  took  place  afterwards,  this  marriage  made  no  change  in  the  riglits  of 
the  children  born  before  it ;  recourse  was  then  had  *.o  adoption,  properly  called 
arrogation. — G. 

t  See,  however,  the  two  fragments  of  laws  in  the  newly-discovered  extracts 
from  the  Theodosian  Code,  pnblislied  by  M.  A.  Peyron,  atTurin.  By  the  first 
law  of  Constantine,  the  legitimate  offspring  could  alone  inherit  ;  where  there 
were  no  near  legitimate  relatives,  theinlieritance  went  to  the  (iscu-i.  The  son  of 
a  certain  Licinianus.  who  had  inherited  his  father's  property  UTider  tlie  supposi- 
tion that  }>e  was  legitimate,  and  had  been  promoted  to  a  place  of  diernitv,  was  to 
be  degraded,  liis  property  confiscated,  himself  punished  witli  stripes  and  impris- 
onment. By  the  second,  all  persons,  even  of  the  liighest  rank,  senators,  perfec- 
tissiini,  decemvirs,  were  to  be  declared  infamous,  and  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  Koman  law,  if  born  ex  ancilla,  vel  ancilL-r  filia.  vel  libertn.  vel  lihert.'e  tili^, 
Bive  Komana  facta,  sen  Latina,  vel  scnenicae  tilia,  vel  ex  tabernaril,  vel  ex  taber- 
liariae  filia,  vel  liumili  a'cI  abject^,  vel  lenonis.  aut  arenarii  tilii,  vel  ouiP  merci- 
moiiiia  publicis  praf uit.    W'hatevcr  a  fond  father  had  conferred  on  such  children 
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The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words 
of  tutor  nnd  pKpil,  which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Pandects/^*^  is  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  na- 
ture. The  person  and  property  of  an  orphan  must  always  be 
trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend.  If  the  de- 
ceased father  liad  not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnats^  or 
paternal  kindred  of  the  nearest  degree,  were  compelled  to 
act  as  the  natural  guardians:  the  Athenians  were  appre- 
hensive of  ex])osing  the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most 
interested  in  his  death  ;  but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence has  pronounced  that  the  charge  of  tutelage  should 
constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succession.  If  the 
choice  of  the  father,  and  tlie  line  of  consanguinity,  afforded 
no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure  was  supplied  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  proBtor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the 
province.  But  the  person  whom  they  named  to  this  public 
office  might  be  legally  excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by 
Ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity  or  adverse  in- 
terest, by  the  number  of  children  or  guardianships  with 
which  he  was  already  burdened,  and  by  the  immunities 
which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labors  of  magistrates, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could 
speak,  and  think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose 
authority  was  finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty. 
Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself 
to  his  own  prejudice  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  Ids 
personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor 
often  gave  security,  and  always  rendered  an  account,  and 
that  the  want  of  diligence  or  integrity  exposed  lum  to  a  civil 
and  almost  criminal  action  for  the  violation  of  his  sacred 
trust.  Tlie  age  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the 
civilians  at  fourteen  ;  *  but  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen 
more  slowly  than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed 
to  guard  tlie  fortunes  of  a  Roman  youth  from  liis  own  inex- 

1^''  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i,  tit.  xiii.- 
xxvi.),  tlie  Pandects  (1.  xxvi,  xxvii.),  and  the  Code  (1.  v.  tit.  xxviii.-lxx.). 


was  revolted,  and  either  restored  to  the  legitimate  children,  or  confiscated  to  the 
Btate  ;  the  nir>ther3.  who  were  guilty  of  ihn?,  pnif^oniufi  the  minds  ot  the  lathers, 
were  to  be  put  to  the  torture  Ctormentis  subjici  jubemrs).  The  unfortunate  son 
of  Licinianus.  it  appears  from  this  second  law,  having  lied,  had  been  t;iKen,  and 
wa>  ordered  to  be  kept  in  chains  to  work  in  the  Gynaeceum  at  Carthage.  Cod. 
Thpodos.  ab,  A.  Pevron,  >-7-f'0.— M.  u     +       f 

*  Gibbon  accuses  the  civilians  of  having  "rashly  fixed  the  ape  of  jmberty  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  veara."  It  was  not  so  ;  before  Justinian,  no  law  existed  on 
thissiibiect.  Ulpian  relates  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  this  point  among 
Ihe  different  sects  of  eivilinns.  See  the  Institutes,  1.  i.  tit-  22,  and  the  fragments 
of  ripiau.    Nor  was  the  curatorship  obligatory  for  all  minors.— W. 
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perience  and  licaclytroiig  passions.  Sucli  a  trustee  bad  been 
first  instituted  by  the  praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the  blind 
havoc  of  a  prodigal  or  madman  ;  and  the  minor  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the  same  protection,  to  give 
validity  to  his  acts  till  he  accomplished  the  full  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  Women  Avere  condemned  to  the  per- 
petual tutelage  of  parents,  husbands  or  guardians ;  a  sex 
created  to  please  and  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  reason  and  experience.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  stern  and  haughty  spirit  of  the  law,  which  had  been 
insensibly  mollilied  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

II.  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy ;  and  on  this 
foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  tlie  philosophy  of  the 
civilians. ■'^^  The  savage  Avho  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp 
stone  into  a  Avooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic 
branch,  becomes  in  a  state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of 
the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were 
common  to  all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and 
simple  industry,  belongs  solely  to  himself.  His  lumgry 
brethren  cannot,  without  a  sense  of  their  own  injustice,  ex- 
tort from  the  hunter  the  game  of  tlie  forest  overtaken  or 
slain  by  liis  personal  strength  and  dexterity.  If  his  provi- 
dent care  preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose 
nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a 
perpetual  title  to  the  use  and  service  of  their  numerous  ])rog- 
eny,  whicli  derives  its  existence  from  him  alone.  If  he  en- 
closes and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  sustenance  and  his  own, 
a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  the 
manure,  the  labor,  create  a  new  value,  and  the  rewards  of 
harvest  are  painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolving 
year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter,  the 
shej)herd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their  possessions 
by  two  reasons  wdiich  forcibly  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
human  mind  :  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their 
own  industry  ;  and  that  every  man  who  envies  their  felicity, 
may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar 
diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom  and  plenty 
of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  But  the  colony 
multiplies,  while  the  space  still  continues  the  same;  the 
common  rights,  the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are   en- 

'37  lustitut.  1.  ii.  til.  i.  ii.  ("ompare  the  pure  aiul  precise  reasoning  of  Caius 
and  Ileinecoius  (1.  ii.  tit.  i.  pp.  0!>-f)l)  with  the  loose  prolixity  of  Theophiliis  (pp. 
207-2(i5).  The  opiniona  of  Ulpian  are  preserved  in  the  randects  (1.  i.  tit.  viii.  leg. 
41,  ^;o.  1). 
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grossed  by  tlie  bold  and  crafty;  each  field  and  forest  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  tlie  landmarks  of  a  jealous  master  ;  and  it  is 
the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  it  as- 
serts the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the  wild  animals  of 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.  In  the  progress  from 
])rimitive  equity  to  final  injustice,  the  steps  are  silent,  the 
shades  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly 
is  guarded  by  ])ositive  laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active, 
insatiate  ])rincii)le  of  selfdove  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of 
life  and  the  wages  of  industry  ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  govern- 
ment and  exclusive  property  have  been  introduced,  they  be- 
come necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Except 
in  the  singular  institutions  of  Sj)arta,  the  wisest  legislators 
have  disapproved  an  agrarian  law  as  a  false  and  dangerous 
innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion of  wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful 
tradition,  and  an  obsolete  statute  ;  a  tradition  that  the  poor- 
est follower  of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  per- 
petual inheritance  of  Uyojugera;  '^^^  a  statute  which  confined 
the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of  five  hundred  jugera,  or 
three  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  original  ter- 
ritory of  Rome  consisted  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and 
meadow  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyber ;  and  domestic  ex- 
change could  add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the 
goods  of  an  alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the 
first  hostile  occupier ;  the  city  was  enriched  by  the  profita- 
ble trade  of  war ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was  the  only 
price  that  was  paid  for  the  Volscian  sheep,  the  slaves  of 
Britain,  to  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  the 
language  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which  was  corrupted  and 
forgotten  before  the  age  of  Justinian,  these  spoils  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  mcmceps  or  mcmcipium.,  taken 
Avith  the  hand  ;  and  whenever  they  were  sokl  or  emanci- 
2')ated^  the  ])urchaser  required  some  assurance  that  they  had 
been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen.^^ 
A  citizen  could  only  forfeit  liis  riglits  by  apparent  derelic- 
tion, and  such   dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  could  not 

'33  The  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varro  (de  lie  Rx7st,ir;^   1   i   c 
ii.  p.  in.  c.  X.   pp.  IGO,  IGl,  edit.  Gesiier),  and  clouded  bv  Plinv'a  d'^rianm^ion 
(Ilist   Natur.  xviu.  2)     A  ]wst  and  learned  comment  is  given  in  the  Administra- 
tion doslerres  chez  les  Romains(pp.  12-66).* 

i^«  The  res  mancipi  js  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by  Ulpian  (Frag- 
ment, tit.  xviii.  pp  rrSGin^and  Bynkershoek(Opp.  torn.  i.  m  SOr,-;?!.-?/  The 
tlJ^\  t"  '^  ^?n^e^Yhat  arbitrary;  and  as  none  except  myself  have  assigned  a 
reason,  I  am  difiident  of  my  own.  01^"'=^'^  •• 


*  On  the  duo  jugera,  compare  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  337.— M. 
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easily  be  presumed.  Yet,  nccordino-  to  tlie  Twelve  Table?, 
a  prescription  of  one  year  for  movables,  and  of  two  years 
for  immovables,  abolished  the  claim  of  the  ancient  master, 
if  the  actual  possessor  Iiad  acquired  them  by  a  fair  transac- 
tion from  tlie  person  w  horn  lie  believed  to  be  the  la^vful 
proprietor.^'**^      Such   conscientious    injustice,  w^ithout    any 

140  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  f.  p.  423)  infers  that  tliere 
could  not  then  be  more  order  ami  settlement  in  Italy  than  voir  amongst  the  Tar- 
tars. By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace, 'he  is  if  |;o:i(  lied,  and  not  "with- 
out reason,  for  over.ooking  the  conditions  (Inslitut.  1.  ii.  til.  vi.)* 


*  Gibbon  acknowledges,  in  the  former  note,  the  obscurity  of  his  rievrs  with 
regard  to  the  res  mancipr.  The  interpreters,  who  preceded  lii m,  are  not  agreed 
onthis  point,  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  ancient  L'oman  law.  The  conclu- 
sions of  Hume,  of  which  the  author  here  speaks,  are  grounded  on  false  assump- 
tions. Gibbon  had  conceived  very  inaccurate  notions  of  Property  among  the 
Eomans,  and  those  of  many  authors  in  the  preeent  day  are  not  let^s  erroneous. 
We  think  it  right,  in  this  place,  to  develop  the  sysUm  of  property  nmong  the 
Komans,  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  extant  original  authoritits  on  the  an- 
cient law,  and  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  recognized,  and  adojited  by  the  most 
learned  expositors  of  the  Komau  law.  Bes-ides  ihe  authorities  formerly  known, 
such  as  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian.  i.  xix.  and  t.  i.  §  ](i.  Theoph.  Paraph,  i.  5,  §  4, 
may  be  consulted  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  i.  §  54,  and  ii.  §  4(>,  et  seq. 

The  Koman  laws  protected  all  property  ncquirt'd  in  a  lawful  manner. 
They  imposed  on  those  who  had  invaded  it,  tlie  obligation  of  niaking  restitution 
and  reparation  of  all  damage  caused  by  that  invasion  ;  they  {mnished  it  more- 
over, in  many  cases,  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  But  they  did  not  always  grant  a 
recovery  against  the  third  person,  who  had  become  bona  fide  possessed  of  the 
property.  He  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  another, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  jirior  rights  of  that  person,  maintained  the  possession. 
The  law  had  expressly  d<'lermi"ned  tho.-^e  cases,  in  which  it  permitted  property  to 
be  reclaimed  from  an  innocent  possessor.  In  these  cases  possession  had  the 
characters  of  absolute  proprietorship,  called  mancipium,  jus  Quiritium.  To  pos- 
sess this  right,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  entered  into  possession  of  the  thing 
in  ant/  vmnncr:  the  acquisition  was  bound  to  have  that  character  of  publicity,, 
whicii  was  given  by  the  observation  of  solemn  forms,  prescribed  by  tlie  laws,  or 
the  nninterrnpted'exercise  of  proprietorship  duiing  a  certain  time  :  the  Roman 
citizen  alone  could  acquire  this  proprietorship.  Every  other  kind  of  possession, 
which  might  be  named  imperfect  proprietorship,  was  called  "  in  bonis  habere." 
It  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Cicero  that  the  general  name  of  Dominium  was 
given  to  all  proprietorship. 

It  was  then  the  publicitv  which  constituted  the  distinctive  character  of  abso- 
lute dominion.  This  publicity  was  grounded  on  the  mode  of  acquisition,  which 
the  modernshave  called  Civil'(Modi  adquirendi  Civiles).  These  modes  of  acquisi- 
tion were,  1.  Mancinium  or  mancipatio,  which  was  nothing  but  the  solemn  deliv- 
erinnr  over  of  the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a  determinate  number  of  witnesses  and 
a  public  otiicer;  it  was  from  this  pTobaI)ly  that  proprietorship  was  named,  2.  In 
jure  cessio.  which  was  a  solemn  delivering  over  before  the  praetor.  3.  Adjudica- 
tio,  made  by  a  judge,  in  a  case  of  partition.  4.  Lex,  which  comprehended  modes 
of  acquiring  in  iiartieular  cases  determined  by  law  ;  probably  the  law  of  the  xii. 
tables ;  for  instance,  the  sub  corovd  emptio^  and  the  lefiafvm.  5.  Usus,  called 
afterwards  usucapio,  and  by  the  moderns  prescription.  This  was  only  a  year  for 
movables  ;  two  voars  for  things  not  movable.  Its  primary  object  was  altogether 
dilTerent  from  that  of  prescription  in  tlie  present  day.  It  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  order  to  transform  the  simple  possession  of  a  thing  (in  bonis  habere) 
into  Roman  proprietorship.  The  public  and  uninlerrupted  possession  of  a  thing, 
enjoved  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  was  suflicient  to  make  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  whom  the  tiling  belonged.  This  last  mode  of 
acquisition  completed  the  system  of  civil  acquisitions,  by  legalising,  as  it  were, 
every  otlier  kind  of  acquisition  which  w'as  not  conferred,  from  the  commence- 
ment, by  the  Jtis  Quiritium.  V.  ITlpian.  Fragm.  i.  §  1G.  Gains,  ii.  §  14.  We  be- 
lieve, according  to  Gains.  §  43,  that  this  usucaption  wms  extended  to  the  case 
where  a  thing  has  been  acquired  from  a  person  not  the  real  p'oprietor.  and 
that,  according  to  the  time  prescribed,  it  gave,  to  the  possessor  the  Roman  pro- 
prietorship.   But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  original  design  of  this 
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mixture  of  franrl  or  force  could  seldom  injure  the  members 
of  a  small  republic ;  but  the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten, 
or  of  twenty  years,  determined  by  Justinian,  are  more  suit- 
able to  the  latitude  of  a  great  empire.  It  is  only  in  the  term 
of  prescription  tliat  the  distinction  of  real  aud  ]>ersonal  for- 
tune has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians  ;  and  their  general 
idea  of  proi)erty  is  that  of  simple,  uniform,  and  absolute 
dominion.  The  subordinate  exceptions  of  use,  of  usitfruct'^ 
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^«  Sep  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  iv,  v.)  and  the  Pandecta  (1.  vii.).    Noodt  has 
composed  a  learned  and  distinct  treatise  dt  UsufructH  (Opp.  torn.  i.  pp.  387-47b). 


Institution.  Captennn  etiani  earum  rerum  tisucapio  nobis  oompetit,  qnse  non  a 
domino  nobis  tradiia  fuerint,  si  mode  eas  bona  tide  acceperiuuis.  Gaius,  1.  ii. 
§43. 

As  to  things  of  smaller  value,  or  those  which  it  was  diflicnlt  to  distiTipuisU 
from  each  other,  the  solemniiies  of  whicli  we  speak  were  not  requisite  to  obtain 
legal  pvonrietorsliip.     In  this  case  simple  delivery  was  sutlicient. 

In  proportion  to  the  aji^j^randi/.einent  of  the  Kepublic,  this  latter  principle  be- 
came more  important  from  the  increase  of  the  commerce  andwt-alth  of  the  state. 
It  was  necessav}'  to  know  what  were  ihose  things  of  Avhich  absolute  property 
miG;Iit  be  acquired  by  simple  delivery,  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  those,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  must  be  sanctioned  by  these  solemnities.  This  question  was 
necessarily  to  be  decided  by  a  general  rule  ;  and  it  is  this  rule  which  establishes 
the  distinction  between  res  mancirti  and  nee  mancipi,  a  distinction  about  which 
the  opinions  of  modern  civilians  differ  so  much  that  there  are  above  ten  conflict- 
ing systems  on  the  subject.  The  system  which  accoi  ds  best  with  a  sound  inter- 
prctition  of  the  Roman  laws,  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Trekel  of  Hamburg,  and 
still  further  developed  by  M-  Hugo,  who  has  extracted  it  in  the  Magazine  of 
Civil  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  This  is  the  system  now  almost  universally  a<lopted  Kes 
mancipi  (by  contraction  for  mancipii)  were  things  of  which  the  absolute  property 
(Jus  Quiriiium)  might  bci  acquired  only  by  the  s-olemnities  mentioned  above,  at 
least  by  that  of  mancipatioji. -which  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  easy  and  the 
most  usual.  Gaius,  ii.  §  2.").  As  for  other  things,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  not 
subject  to  these  forms,  in  order  to  confer  absolute  right,  they  were  called  res  nee 
mancipi.     See  LTli)ian,  Fragm.  xix.  §1,3,  7. 

Ulpian  and  Varro  eiuimerate  the  different  kinds  of  res  mancipi.  Their  enu- 
merations do  not  qui'e  agree  ;  and  various  metliods  of  reconciling  tbcm  have  been 
attempted.  The  authority  of  Ulpian,  however,  who  wrote  as  a  civilian,  ought  to 
have  the  greater  weight  on  this  subject. 

But  why  are  these  things  alone  res  mancipi?  This  is  one  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  most  frequently  agitated,  and  onwliichthe  opinions  of  civilians 
are  most  divided.  IM.  Hugo  has  resolved  it  in  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory 
manner.  "  All  things  wliich  were  easily  knowii  individually,  which  were  of  great 
value,  with  which  the  Romans  were  acquainted,  and  which  they  highly  appre- 
ciated, were  res  mancipi.  Of  old  mancit,'atio)i  or  some  other  solemn  form  was 
required  for  the  acquisition  of  these  things,  on  account  of  their  importance. 
Mancipation  served  to  prove  their  acquisition,  because  they  were  ea  ily  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other."  On  this  great  historical  discussion  consult  the 
Magazine  of  Civil  Law  by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  ii.  pi).  37,  38  ;  the  dissertation  of  ]\L  J. 
M.  Zarharins,  de  Rebus  Mancipi  et  nee  INIancipi  Conjecturae,  p.  11,  Li[isiye,  1807  ; 
the  History  of  Civil  Law  by  M.  Hugo  ;  and  my  Institutiones  Juris  Eomani  Pri- 
vati,  [)p.  108,  110. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  bes.Tid  that  all  things  are  res  nee  mancipi ;  the  rea 
mancipi  are  the  exception  to  this  principle. 

The  praetors  changed  the  system  of  property  by  allowing  a  person,  who  had  a 
thing  in  bonis,  the  right  to  recover  before  the  prescribed  term  of  usacaptiou  had 
conferred  absolute  proprietorship.  (Pauliana  in  rem  actio.)  Justinian  went 
still  further,  in  times  when  there  was  no  longer  any  distinction  between  a  Roman 
citizen  and  a  stranger.  He  granted  the  right  of  recovering  all  things  which  had 
been  acquired,  whether  by  what  were  called  civil  or  natural  modes  of  acquisition, 
Cod.  1.  vii.  t.  2.5,  31.  And  be  so  altered  the  theory  of  Gaius  in  his  Institutes,  ii.  1, 
that  no  trace  remains  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  that  civilian.— W. 
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of  servitudes,^^'-  im])Osed  for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbor  on  lands 
and  houses,  are  abundantly  explained  by  the  professors  of 
jurisprudence.  The  claims  of  property,  as  far  as  they  are 
altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division,  or  the  transformation 
of  substances,  are  investigated  with  metaphysical  subtlety 
by  the  same  civilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be  deter- 
mined by  his  death  :  but  the  possession,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  change,  is  peaceabl}^  continued  in  his  children,  the 
associates  of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This 
natural  inheritance  has  been  protected  by  the  legislators  of 
every  climate  and  age,  and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  slow  and  distant  improvements,  by  the  tender 
hope,  that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
1l\\q 2J7'iiiciple  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal;  but  the 
order  has  been  variously  establislied  by  convenience  or  ca- 
price, by  the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial 
example  which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud  or  violence. 
The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  deviated 
from  the  equality  of  nature  much  less  than  the  Jewish,^^^ 
the  Athenian, ^^^  or  the  English  institutions."^  On  the  death 
of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already 
freed  from  his  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance 
of  his  possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeni- 
ture was  unknown  ;  tlie  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just 
level ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had 
been  intercepted  by  a  premature  death,  his  person  w^as  rep- 
resented and  his  share  was  divided,  by  his  survivina:  cliil- 
dren.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succes- 
sion must  diverge  to  the  collateral  branches.  The  degrees 
of  kindred  "®  are  numbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  from 

^■*2  The  questions  de  Servitutihus  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  ii.  tit.  iii.) 
and  Pandects  (1.  viii.)  Cicero  (pro  Murena,  c.  0)  and  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin, 
1.  i.  c  i.)  affect  to  laugh  at  the 'insignificant  doctrine,  de  aquA  phivia  arcenda, 
&c.  Yet  it  might  be  of  frequent  use  among  litigious  neighbors,  both  in  town  and 
country. 

1*'  Among  the  patriarchs,  tlie  fiist-born  enjoyed  a  mystic  and  spiritual  primo- 
geniture (Genesis,  xxv.  01).  Iii  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  was  entitled  to  a  double 
portion  of  inheritance  (Deuteronomy,  xxi.  17,  with  Le  Clerc's  judicious  Commen- 
tary). 

i->-*  At  Athens,  the  sons  were  equal  ;  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endowed  at 
the  discretion  of  thuir  brothers.  See  the  *:Atjpikoi  pleadings  of  Isreus  (in  the  viilh 
vol  -me  of  the  Greek  Orators),  illustrated  by  the  versioii  and  comment  of  Sir 
Willi'im  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  genius. 

i^'' In  England,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits"  a  7  the  land;  a  law,  says  the 
orthodox  Judge  Blackstone  (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p. 
215),  unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger  brothers.  It  may  be  of  some  political 
use  in  sliarnening  their  industry'. 

^■5  Blackstone's  Tables  (vol  ii.  p.  202)  represent  and  comptire  the  decrees  of  the 
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the  last  possessor  to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from 
the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir  :  my  fatlier  stands  in 
tlie  first  deoree,  my  brotlier  in  the  second,  his  children  in 
the  tliird,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  series  may  be  conceived 
by  fancy,  or  pictured  in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  com- 
putation, a  distinction  Avas  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and 
even  the  constitution  of  Rome  ;  the  agnats^  or  persons  con- 
nected by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in  the 
nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition  ;  but  a  female  was  in- 
capable of  transmitting  any  legal  claims  ;  and  the  cognats  of 
every  rank,  without  exceptino-  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother 
and  a  son,  were  disinherited  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  as 
strangers  and  aliens.  Among  the  Komans  a  gens  or  lineage 
was  united  by  a  common  name  and  domestic  rites  ;  the 
various  cognomens  or  surnames  of  Scijjio,  or  Marcelhis,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  the  subordinate  branches  or 
families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race :  the  default  of 
the  agnats^  of  the  same  surname,  was  su])])lied  by  the  larger 
denomination  of  gentiles  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  hnvs 
maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent  of  relig- 
ion and  property.  A  similar  2:)rinciple  dictated  the  Voco- 
nian  law,^^^  which  abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance. 
As  long  as  virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  wife  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter. 
But  the  equal  succession  of  inde])endent  matrons  supj^orted 
their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  into  a  foreign 
liouse  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While  the  m.axims  of 
Cato  ^^^  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perjietuate  in  each 
family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity  :  till  female  blandish- 
ments insensibly  triumphed  ;  and  every  salutaiy  resti'aint 
was  lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  rej)ublic.  The  rigor 
of  the  decemvirs  was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the  pra?tors. 
Their  edicts  restored  and  emancipated  })osthumous  children 
to  the  riglits  of  natui-e;  and  upon  tlie  failure  of  the  agnats., 
they  preferred  the  blood  of  the  cognats  to  the  name  of  the 
gentiles,  whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered 
with  oblivion.    The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and 

civil  with  those  of  the  cnnon  aiifl  common  law.  A  separate  tr.iot  of  JuliusPauhis 
de  gradibus  et  afhnibiis,  is  inserted  or  abridged  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xxxviii.  tit. 
X.).     In  the  viith  degrees  he  computes  (No.  18)  1024  persons. 

"7  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Pome  584.  The  younger 
Scipio,  who  was  then  17  years  of  age  (Frennhemius  Sui)plement.  Livian.  xlvi.  40), 
found  an  occasi<^>n  of  exercising  his  generosity  to  his  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polyb- 
ius,  toni.  ii.  1.  xxxi.  pp.  14.5.'5-14f>4,  edit.  Gronov..  a  domesiic  witness.) 

^*'^  Legem  Voconiam  (Krnesti,  Clavis  (Mceroniana)  magna  voce  bonis  lateribus 
(at  Ixv.  years  of  Hse^i  snasissem.  says  old  Cato  (de  Senectute,  c.  5),  Aulus  GelliuH 
(vii.  13,  xvii.  6)  ha^  saved  some  passages. 
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f?ons  was  established  in  the  Tertullian  and  Or])hitian  decrftr^ 
by  the  liumanity  of  the  senate.  A  new  and  more  impartial 
order  was  introduced  by  the  Novels  ot  Justinian,  wlio  af- 
fected to  revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  lines  of  masculine  and  female  kindred  were  confounded  : 
tlie  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral  series  was  accu- 
rately defined  ;  and  each  degree,  according  to  tlie  proximity 
of  blood  and  affection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions 
of  a  Roman  citizen. ^"^^ 

The  order  of  succession  is  resculated  bv  nature,  or  at 
least  by  the  general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver : 
but  this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary  and 
partial  ivtIl-\  which  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  testator  be- 
yond the  grave. ^^°  In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last 
use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of  property  is  seldom  indulged ; 
it  was  introduced  at  Atliens  by  tlie  laws  of  Solon  ;  and  the 
private  testaments  of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorized 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,^^^ 
a  Roman  citizen  exj^osed  his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes,  and  the  general  law 
of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  occasion:il  act  of  the 
legislature.  After  the  permission  of  the  decemvirs,  each 
private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal  or  written  testa- 
ment in  the  j^resence  of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the 
five  classes  of  the  Roman  people :  a  sixth  witness  attested 
their  concurrence;  a  seventh  weighed  the  copper  money, 
which  was  paid  by  an  imaginary  purchaser;  and  the  estate 
was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release. 
This  singular  ceremony,^*'-  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
Greeks,  was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Severus,  but  the 
2jrastor  had  already  approved  a  more   simple  testament,  for 

I'l'  See  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius  (I.  ii.  tit.  viii.  pp.  120- 
144),  and  Justinian  (1.  iii.  tit.  i.-vi.,  witli  the  Greek  vcroion  of  Tlieophilus,  pp. 
615-575,  588-6(0),  the  Pandects  (1.  xxxviii.  tit.  vi.— xvii.),  the  Code  (.1.  vi.  tit.  Iv. 
Ix  ),  and  the  Novels  (cxviii.) 

'^'  That  succession  was  the  ricfe,  testament  the  exception,  is  proved  by  Taylor 
(Eleme)it9  of  Civil  Law,  pp.  519-527).  a  learned,  rainblin;,',  spirited  writer.  In' the 
iid  aiul  iiid  books,  tlio  nietliod  of  the  Institutes  is  douhiless  preposterous  ;  and 
the  Chancellor  Daguessoau  (Cl^uvrcs,  torn.  i.  p.  275)  wishes  liis  countryman  Doniat 
in  iho  place  of  Tribonian.  Yet  covenants  before  successions  i3  not  surely  the 
natural  order  of  the  civil  laws. 

151  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens  a  childless 
father  only  could  make  a  will  (I'lutarch,  in  Soione,  torn.  i.  p.  lo^.  Sej  Isipus  and 
Jones), 

1^2  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specilicd  by  .Suetonius  (in  August,  p.  101.  in 
Ncron.  c.  4i,  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  antiquities.  Plutarch 
(Ol'USCUl.  toin.  li.  J).  97G),  is  surprised  oray  fit-  Sia^-qKa^  ypd'bwcriv,  tTe'pov<  niv 
anoKeinovTi  K^rjpoyofxov^,  erepoi  6i  TTajAoticri.  Ta^^  nvaia^-  The  language  of  THpian 
(Fragment,  tit.  xx.  p,  C27,  edit,  Schulting)  i»  almost  too  exclusive — solum  in  usft 
est. 
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wliich  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures  of  seven  wit- 
nesses, free  from  all  legal  excej^tion,  and  purposely   sum- 
moned for  the  execution  of  that  important  act.     A  domes- 
tic monarch,  who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
children,  might  distribute  their  respective  shares  according 
to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  his  affection  ;  his  arbitrary 
dis])]easure  chastised  an   unworthy  son   by  the  loss  of  his 
inheritance,  and   tlie  mortifying  preference   of  a  stranger. 
Cut    the    experience    of    unnatural    pai'ents    recommended 
some   limitations  of  their  testamentary  powers.     A  son,  or, 
by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer 
be  disinlierited  by  their  silence ;  they  were   compelled   to 
name  the  criminal,    and  to  specify   the    offence ;    and    the 
justice  of    the    emperor   enumerated   the   sole   causes  that 
could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  nature 
and  society.^^^     Unless  a  legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part, 
liad  been  reserved  for  the   children,  they  Avere   entitled  to 
institute  an  action  or  complaint  of  inofficious  testament;  to 
suppose  that  their  father's  understanding  was  impaired  by 
sickness  or  age;  and  respectfully  to  apj^eal  from  his  rigorous 
sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  magistrate.     In 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  essential  distinction  was  ad- 
mitted between  the  inheritance  and  the  legacies.     The  heirs 
who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to  any  of  the   twelve 
fractions  of  the  substance   of  the  testator,  represented   his 
civil  and  religious  character,  asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  liis 
obligations,  and  discharged  the  gifts  of  friendship  or  liber- 
ality, which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the  name  of 
legacies.     But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying 
man  might  exhaust  the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and 
labor  to  his  successor,  he  was  empowered  to  retain  the  Fal- 
ciclum  i)ovtion;  to  deduct,  before  the  payment  of  the  leg- 
acies, a  clear  fourth  for  his  own   emolument.     A  reasonable 
time  was  allowed  to  examine   the   proportion  between   the 
debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should  accept  or 
refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used   the  benefit  of  an   in- 
ventory, the  demands  of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed  the 
valuation  of  the  effects.     The  Inst  will  of  a  citizen   miglit 
be  altered  during  his  life,  or  rescinded  after  his  death ;  the 

'^3  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3,  4)  enumerates  only  the  public  and  private 
crimes,  for  wliich  a  sou  might  lilcewise  UisLiiherit  his  father.* 


*  Gil)bon  lias  singular  notions  on  the   provisions  of  Novell,  cxv.  7,  8,  9,  which 
probably  he  did  not  clearly  understand.— W- 
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persons  whom  he  named  might  die  before  liim,  or  reject  tlio 
inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disqualification. 
In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permitted  to 
substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  testament;  and  the  incapacity 
of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  his  pro]  erty  might 
be  supplied  by  a  similar  substitution. ^^^  But  the  power  of 
the  testator  expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testament ; 
each  Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired  the  ab- 
solute  dominion  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  sin)])licity  of  tl  e 
civil  law  was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  en- 
tails which  conline  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn 
generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  la\v  established  the  use 
of  codicils.  If  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  re- 
mote province  of  the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  epistie 
to  his  legitimate  or  testamentary  heir ;  who  fulfilled  with 
lionor,  or  neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  request,  which 
the  judges  before  the  age  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized 
to  enforce.  A  codicil  might  be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or 
in  any  language;  but  the  subscri})tion  of  five  witnesses 
must  declare  that  it  was  the  genuine  composition  of  the 
author.  His  intention,  however  laudable,  was  sometimes 
illeo-al ;  and  the  invention  of  Jidei-commissa^  or  trusts,  arose 
from  the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and  positive  juris- 
]irudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or  Africa  might  be  the 
friend  or  benefactor  of  a  childless  Roman,  but  none,  except 
a  fellow-citizen,  could  act  as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law, 
which  abolished  female  succession,  restrained  the  legacy  or 
inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces,  1^^  and  an  only  daughter  was  condemned  al- 
most as  an  alien  in  her  father's  house.  The  zeal  of  friend- 
ship, and  parental  affection,  suggested  a  liberal  artifice :  a 
qualified  citizen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  i)rayer 
or  injunction  that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended.  Various  was  the 
conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situation  ;  they  had 
sworn    to    observe    the    laws  of    their    country,  but   honor 

154  The  subsfifnfionx  fidei-coinmissairef!  of  the  modern  civil  Ifiw  is  a  feudal  itlea 
crafted  on  the  Koinan  jurieprudeiice,  and  bears  ycarcely  any  resemblance  lo  tl.e 
ancient  ti«lei  eommissa"  (Institutions  du  Droit  Francois,  totn.  i.  pp.  347-.>3.  Deris- 
part  Decisions  de  Jurisprudence,  torn  iv.  pp.  r)77-()04).  They  were  stretched  to 
the  fourth  degree  by  an  abuse  of  the  clixth  Novel ;  a  partial,  perplexed,  declama- 

*'^\.^  Dinn  Cassius  (torn.  ii.  1.  hi.  p.  811,  with  Reimar's  Notes)  specifies  in  Greek 
moji«iy  the  sum  of  25,000  drachms. 
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prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath ;  and  if  tliey  preferred 
their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they  forfeited 
tlie  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind.  The  declaration  of 
Augustus  relieved  their  doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to 
confidential  testaments  and  codicils,  and  gently  unravelled 
the  forms  and  restraints  of  the  republican  jurisprudence.^^^ 
"But  as  the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some 
abuse,  the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pega- 
sian  decrees,  to  reserve  one-fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  trans- 
fer on  tlie  head  of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and  actions  of 
the  succession.  The  interpretation  of  testaments  Avas  strict 
and  literal;  but  the  language  of  trusts  and  codicils  was  de- 
livered from  the  minute  and  technical  accuracy  of  the 
civilians.^''" 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  their 
public  and  private  relations  :  but  their  specific  obligations 
to  each  other  can  only  be  the  effect  of,  1.  a  promise,  2.  a 
benefit,  or  3.  an  injury :  and  when  these  obligations  are 
ratified  by  law,  the  interested  party  may  compel  the  per- 
formance by  a  judicial  action.  On  this  principle,  the  civil- 
ians of  every  country  have  erected  a  similar  jurisprudence, 
the  fair  conclusion  of  universal  reason  and  justice.^^^ 

I.  The  goddess  oifaiUi  (of  human  and  social  faith)  was 
worshipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the 
liomans ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more 
amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they 
astonished  the  Greeks  by  their,  sincere  and  simple  per- 
formance of  the  most  burdensome  engagements. ^^^  Yet 
among  the  same  people,  according  to  th^e  rigid  maxims  of 
the  patricuxns  and  decemvirs,  a  naked  pact^  a  promise,  or 
even  an  oath,  dul  not  create  any  civil  obligation,  unless  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  a  stipulation.  What- 
ever might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word,  it  conveyed 


pp.  91-144),  JiisUiuan  (1.  ii,  tit.  x.-xxv.),  and  Tlieophilus  CpP-  328-514);  and 

i^^ri!}^'"*^*^  *l*^tail  occupies  twelve  books  (xxviii.-xxxix.)  of  the  Pandects. 

i«  The  Institutes  of  Cains  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.  x.  pp.  144-214).  of  Jns'inian  (1.  iii.  tit. 
xiv.-xxx.  1.  IV.  tit.  i.-vi.),  and  of  Theopliilus  (pp.  f;ir;-K.'',7),  <lisiinRrisli  four 
sorts  oE  obhtjations-aut  rr,  ant  verbis,  iiwt  Uteris,  nut  consensu:  but  I  confess 
myself  partial  to  my  own  division.* 

1'-  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polvbins  (1.  vi.  p.  69?i.  1.  xxxi. 
pp.  14.)9,  1400)  superior  to  vas;ue,  indiscriminate  applause—omnium  maximc  et 
praecipue  hdem  coluit  (A.  Gellius,  xx.  1), 


•  It  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  tiie  llomau  system  of  contracts,  even  if  it  were 
allowed  to  be  t^ood.— M. 
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the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  Avliich  was 
always  expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question  and  answer. 
Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  lumdred  pieces  of  gold?  was 
the  solemn  interrogation  of  Seius.  I  do  promise,  was  the 
reply  of  Sempronius.  The  friends  of  Sem])ronius,  ^ho 
answered  for  his  ability  and  inclination,  might  be  separately 
sued  at  the  option  of  Seius;  and  tlie  benefit  of  partition,  or^ 
order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviated  from  tlje 
strict  tlieory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliber- 
ate consent  Avas  justly  required  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a 
gratuitous  promise  ;  and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtained 
a  legal  security,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud  and  paid  tlie 
forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians 
successfully  labored  to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the 
form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The  prastors,  as  the  guardians 
of  social  faith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a  volun- 
tary and  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an 
equitable  obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action  and 
a  remedy.^^ 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  con- 
tracted by  tlie  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  ci\  i.ians 
with  the  epithet  of  real.^*^^  A  grateful  return  is  due  to  the 
author  of  a  benefit;  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with  the  ])rop- 
erty  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
restitution.  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of 
generosity  is  on  the  side  of  the  lender  only  ;  in  a  deposit  on 
the  side  of  the  receiver;  but  in  a  pledge^  and  the  rest  of  the 
selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compensated 
by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore  is  vai'iously 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage very  happily  cxj^resses  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  coramodatum  and  the  tniituum^  which  our 
poverty  is  reduced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common 

iw  The  Jus  Pifetorinm  de  Pactis  et  Traiisjvctioiiibus  is  a  separate  and  satisfac- 
tory treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt  (Opp.  toiii.  i.  )>p.  4s;(-564).  And  1  will  here  observe, 
that  the  luuversities  of  Holland  and  Brandenburg,  in  the  beginnin;^  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  appear  to  have  studied  the  civil  law  on  the  most  just  and  liberal 
yjrinciples.'* 

J*"'!  Tlie  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  spread  over  four 
books  (xvii.-xx.l  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parts  best  deserving  of  the 
Attention  of  an  English  student.! 


*  Simple  ac;reements  (j->acta>  formed  as  valid  an  obligation  a''  a  solemn  con- 
tract. Only  an  action,  or  the  right  to  a  direct  judicial  prosecution,  was  not  per- 
mitted in  every  case  of  compact.  Tn  all  other  respects,  the  judge  was  bour.d  to 
maintain  an  agreement  made  i)y  pa<Mum.  The  stipulation  was  a  form  (  onniiou 
to  everv  l<ind  of  agreement,  bv  which  the  riidit  cf  action  was  given  to  this.— W. 

t  Tliift  is  erroneously  called  "  ben(>ti1s."  (;i>)bon  ennmera'es  various  kinds  of 
eontraiJts,  of  which  gome  alone  are  properly  called  benelits,— W. 
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appellation  of  a  loan.  In  the  former,  the  borrower  was 
obliged  to  restore  the  same  individual  thing  with  which  he 
had  been  accommodated  for  the  temporary  supply  of  his 
wants;  in  the  latter,  it  was  destmed  for  liis  use  and  con- 
sumption, and  he  discharged  this  mutual  engagement,  by 
substituting  the  same  specific  value  according  to  a  just 
estimation  of  number,  of  weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the 
contract  of  sale^  the  absolute  dominion  is  transferred  to  the 
2)urchaser,  and  he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate  sum 
of  gold  or  silver,  the  ])rice  and  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obligation  of  .'mother  contract, 
that  of  location^  is  of  a  more  com})licatcd  kmd.  Lands  or 
houses,  labor  or  talents,  may  be  hired  for  a  definite  term  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  thing  itself  must  be  restored 
to  the  owner,  with  an  additional  reward  for  the  b<?neficial 
occu})ation  and  employment.  In  these  iucrati\e  contracts, 
to  Avhich  may  be  added  those  of  partnershi})  and  commissions, 
the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the  object, 
and  sometimes  ])resume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
substantial  pledge  lias  been  refined  into  the  invisible  rights 
of  a  mortgage  or  hypotJieca ;  and  the  agreement  of  sale, 
for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from  that  moment,  the  chances 
of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It  may  be 
fairly  supposed  that  eveiy  man  Avill  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
interest ;  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to 
sustain  the  expense  of  the  transaction.  In  tliis  boundless 
subject,  the  historian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and 
money,  the  rent  of  the  one  and  tlie  interest  of  the  other,  as 
they  materially  affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock 
and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content  himself  with 
a  partition  of  the  fruits.  If  the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed 
by  accident,  contagion  or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  pro- 
portionable relief  from  the  equity  of  the  laws  ;  five  years 
were  the  customary  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improve- 
ments could  be  expected  from  a  farmer,  who,  at  each  moment, 
might  be  ejected  by  the  sale  of  the  cstate.^°-     Usury,^^^  the 

'02  The  covenants  of  rent  are  defined  in  tlie  Pandects  (1.  xix.)  and  the  Code 
(1.  iv.  til.  Ixv.).  The  qninqLienniuni,  or  ternr  of  five  years,  appears  to  have  l)ceu 
a  cus'om  rather  tliau  a  law  ;  but  in  France  all  leases  of  land  were  deteradned  in 
nine  years.  This  limitation  was  removed  only  in  the  year  \\1'}  (Encyclopedie 
I^Ietliodique,  torn.  i.  <le  la  Jurisprudence,  pp.  f)C8,  COO)  ;  and  I  am  .sorry  to  observe 
lliatitvet  prevails  in  the  beauteous  and  happy  country  where  1  am  peruutted 
to  reside. 

ir,j  I  miijht  implicitlv  acniiiescc  in  the  sense  and  harninjj  of  the  three  hooks 
of  G.  Noodt,  de  faniorc'et  us;iris  (Opi).  torn.  i.  pp.  17'>-2G.'<).  The  interpretationof 
the  (iss?i;  ov  ctnk'simoi  ustoce  at  twelve,  the  unclarke  at  one  per  cent.,  is  main- 

Vol.  111.— 43 
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inveternte  grievance  of  the  cit)^,  had  been  discouraged  by 
the  Twelve  Tables,^^"*  and  abolished  by  the  clamors  of  the 
people.  It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated 
by  the  discretion  of  tlie  prretors,  and  iinally  determined  by 
the  Code  of  Justinian.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were 
confined  to  the  moderate  prolit  of  four  per  cent. ;  six  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest ; 
eio-ht  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants  ;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical  insurance,  which 
the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted  to  define  ;  but,  except 
in  this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant  usury 
was  severely  restrained. ■''^^  The  most  simple  interest  was 
condemned  by  the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West ;  ^^^  but  the 
sense  of  mutual  benefit,  which  had  trium])hed  over  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  had  resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  de- 
crees of  the  church,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind.-^" 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of 
repairing  an  injury;  and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice 
acquires  a  personal  i-ight  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the 
property  of  another  be  entrusted  to  our  care,  the  requisite 
degree  of  care  may  rise  and  fall  accordmg  to  the  benefit 
which  Ave  derive  from  such  temporary  possession  ;  we  are 
seldom  made  responsible  for  inevitable  accident,  but  the 

tained  by  the  best  critics  a^id  civilians  :  Noodt  (1.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  207),  Gravina  (0pp. 
pp.  205,  &c.,  210),  Heiuecoius  (Antiqiiitat.  ad  liistitiit.  1.  iii.  tit.  xv.).  Montesquieu 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22,  toin.  ii.  p.  3G.  Defense  de  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  torn. 
iii.  p.  478,  &c.),  and  above  all,  Jobn  Frederic  Gronovius  (de  Pecunia  Yeteii,  1.  iii. 
c.  13,  pp.  213-227,  and  bis  tbree  Antexegese.s,  pp.  455-(J55),  tbe  founder,  or  at  least 
the  cbampion,  of  tbis  probable  opinion,  which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some 
diiliculties. 

161  Primoxii.  Tabulis  sancitum  est  ne  quis  unciario  foenore  aniplius  exerceret 
(Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  1(5).  Pour  pen  (says  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  22) 
qu'on  soit  verse  dans  riiistoire  de  Rome,  on  vcrra  qu'une  j>areille  loi  ne  devoit 
pas  etre  I'ouvrage  des  decemvirs.  Was  Tacitus  ignorant— or  stupid?  But  tbe 
wiser  and  more  virtuous  patricians  might  sacritice  their  avarice  to  their  ambi- 
tion, and  might  attempt  lo  cbeck  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender 
would  accept,  and  such  penalties  as  no  debtor  would  incur.* 

16'  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usui'v  a  place  in  his  Institutes  ;  but 
the  necess.'iry  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xxii.  tit.  i. 
ii.)  and  the  Code  (1.  iv.  tit.  xxxii.  xxxiii.) 

100  The  Fathers  are  unanimous  (B  irb-vrac.  INIorale  desPferes,  p.  14L&C.)  :  Cyp- 
rian. Lactantius.  Basil,  Chrysostom  (see  his  frivolous  arguments  in  Noodt,  1.  i.  c. 
7,  p.  IHH),  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose.  Jv-rom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils 
and  casuists. 

^i''"  Cato.  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or  abuse  of 
Tisury.  According  to  the  etymology  ofJcDiiis  and  toko<;,  the  principal  is  supposed 
to  generate  the  interest :  a  breed  of'  barren  metal,  exclaims  Shakspeare— and  the 
stage  is  the  echo  of  the  public  voice. 


I 


*  The  real  nature  of  the  ficnus  unciarium  has  been  proved;  it  amounted  in 
a  year  of  twelve  mouths  to  ten  per  cent.  Sec.  in  the  INLagazine  for  Civil  Law  by 
M.  Hugo,  vol.  V.  i)p.  ISO,  184,  an  nrticle  of  M.  Sclirader,  following  up  the  conjec- 
tures of  Niel  uhr.  Hist.  Bom   torn.  ii.  n.  431.— W. 

Compare  a  v(ry  clear  account  of  this  question  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Trav- 
els Twiss's  Ei>itome  of  Kiebuhr.  vol.  ii.  p.  257.—  M. 
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consequences  of  a  voluntary  fault  must  always  be  imputed 
to  the  author.^^'®  A  Roman  pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen 
goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft ;  they  might  pass  through  a 
succession  of  pure  and  innocent  hands,  but  nothing  less  than 
a  prescription  of  thirty  years  could  extinguish  his  original 
claim.  They  were  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  prsetor, 
and  the  injury  was  compensated  by  double,  or  threefold,  or 
even  quadruple  damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated 
by  secret  fraud  or  oj^en  rapine,  as  the  robber  had  been  sur- 
prised in  the  fact,  or  detected  by  a  subsequent  research. 
The  Aquilian  law  -^^^  defended  the  living  property  of  a 
citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle,  from  the  stroke  of  malice  or 
negligence  :  the  highest  price  was  allowed  that  could  be 
ascribed  to  the  domestic  animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year 
preceding  his  death;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was 
jT-ranted  on  the  destruction  of  anv  other  valuable  effects.  A 
personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharpened  by  the  manners  of 
the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the  individual :  the  pain  or 
the  disgrace  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot  easily  be  appreciated 
by  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the 
decemvirs  had  confounded  all  hasty  insults,  which  did  not 
amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by  condemning  the  aggressor 
to  the  common  penalty  of  twenty-five  asses.  But  the  same 
denomination  of  money  was  reduced,  in  three  centuries, 
from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce  :  and  the  in- 
solence of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap 
amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  Yeratius  ran  through  the  streets  striking  on  the 
face  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and  his  attendant  purse- 
bearer  immediately  silenced  their  clamors  by  the  legal  tender 
of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the  value  of  one 
sliilling.^'°  The  equity  of  the  prajtors  examined  and  estimated 
the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular  complaint.  In  the  ad- 
judication of  civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to 
consider  the  various  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  age 
and  dignity,  which  may  aggravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of 
the  injured  person  :  but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a 
punishment,  an  example,  he  invaded  the  ]U'ovince,  though, 
perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the  criminal  law. 

1C8  Sir  William  Jones  has  {riven  an  ingenioxis  and  rational  Essay  on  the  Law 
of  Bailment  (London,  1781.  p.  127,  in  8vo.).  He  is  perhaps  the  only  lawyer  equally 
conversant  with  the  year-books  of  Westminster,  the  Commentaries  of  lllpian, 
the  Attic  pleadings  of  Isaiiis.  and  the  sentences  of  Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

ifi^  Noodt  (Opp.  torn.  i.  pp.  1.37-172)  has  composed  a  separate  treatise,  ad  Legem 
Aquiliam  (Pandect.  L  ix.  tit.  ii."). 

170  Anlns  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic,  xx.  i.)  borrowed  this  story  from  the  Commentar 
ries  of  Q.  Labeo  on  the  xii.  tables. 
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The  execution  of  the  Albaii  dictritor,  ^vlio  was  dis- 
membered by  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Liv}^  as  the 
iirst  and  the  last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  most  atrocious  crimes. -^'^  Buttliis  act  of  justice, 
or  revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of 
victory,  and  at  the  command  of  a  single  man.  The  twelve 
tables  afford  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit^ 
since  they  were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and 
accepted. by  the  free  voices  of  the  people;  yet  these  laws^ 
like  the  statutes  of  Draco,^'-^  are  written  in  characters  of 
blood. ^'^  1'bey  approve  the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle 
of  retaliation  ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  nnless 
the  offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with 
much  liberality  the  slighter  chastisements  of  flagellation  and 
servitude  ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a  ver)^  different  complexion 
are  adjudged  worthy  of  death.  1.  Any  act  of  treason 
against  the  state,  or  of  correspondence  with  the  ])ublic  enemy.. 
The  mode  of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious  :  the 
head  of  the  degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  after  he  had  been 
scourged  by  the  li'ctor,  he  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of 
the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  2.  Nocturnal 
meetings  in  the  city  ;  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  of 
pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of 
a  citiz^en  ;  for  which  the  conmion  feelings  of  mankind 
demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  Poison  is  still  more 
odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger  ;  and  we  are  snr]n-ised  to 
discover,  in  two  flngitious  events,  how  eai-ly  sucli  subtle 
wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the  republic,  and 
the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons.^""*  The  parricide, 
wlio  violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude,  was  cast 

i"i  Tho  iiarrativo  of  Livv  (i,  28)  is^ weighty  n^id  solonm.  Attn  rtiotiSr-'^lhaiie, 
manures,  is  a  liarsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  "ViiiJiirs  liuniaiiity  (^Eiieia.  viii.  613>. 
TIevne,  with  his  usual  jznod  taste,  observes  that  the  sul>je«t  was  too  horrid  for  tho 
shield  oT  /F.ueas  (toui.  iii.  p.  22!)). 

1'^  'I'lie  atre  of  Draco  (Olvniniad  xxxix.  D  is  fixed  hy  Sir  John  INIarsham  (Canon 
Cluonicns,  pp.  5!):)-r>'.)(;)  and  ("(usiui  (Fasti  Atliei.  lorn.  iii.  j).  02).  For  hfs  laws, 
see  ihe  writers  on  the  {^rovernnie^ut  of  Athens,  Si,i>onius,  INIeursius.  Potter.  <S:c. 

i'3  'I'he  viitli,  «le  delietis,  of  the  xii.  tables  is  delineated  by  (iravina  (OpT>.  pp. 
202,  20.3,  with  a  conimentary,  pp.  214-2.10).  Aulas  Gellius  (xx.  i^  and  the  Colhitio 
Lefj;uni  :\Ios;iiearuui  et  ■Roinnnaruin  afford  much  orrjiinal  information. 

'i''-*  Livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  tiafj;itious  a^-as,  of  30ii0  persons  accused, 
and  of  100  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of  poisonin<j  (xl.  43,  viii.  18). 
]\Ir.  Uume  discriminates  tlie  a<res  of  i)riv:\te  and  pul)iie  virtue  (Essays,  vol.  i.  pp. 
22,  23).  1  would  rather  sav  tliat  such  ebulliti(uis  of  mischief  (as  in  France  in  the 
year  1080)  are  accidents  and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks  on  the  uiaaners  oi  a 
iiatioii. 
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:nto  the  river  or  the  sen,  enclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a 
viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were  successively  added,  as  the 
most  suitable  comj^anions.-^"^  Italy  produces  no  monkeys ; 
but  the  want  could  never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.^'^^  4.  Tlie 
malice  of  an  incendiary.  After  the  ])revious  ceremony  of 
wldpping,  he  himself  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  and  in 
this  example  alone  our  reason  is  t-empted  to  applaud  tlic 
justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Judicial  perjury.  The  corrupt  or 
malicious  witness  was  throwni  headlong  from  the  Tarj)eian 
rock  to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still  more 
fatal  by  the  .severity  of  the  2:)enal  laws,  and  the  deficiency  of 
written  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a  judge  wlio  ac- 
cepted bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitorfs  sentence-  7.  Libels 
and  sath'es,  whose  rude  strains  sometimes  disturbed  the 
peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author  was  beaten  with 
chibs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  cxecutioner.^'^^ 

8.  The  nocturnal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a 
neighbor's  corn.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a  grateful 
victim  to  Ceres,  But  the  sylvan  deities  were  less  implacable, 
and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was  compensated 
by   the    moderate   fine   of   twenty-five   2)ounds    of   copper. 

9.  Magical  incantations;  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Latian  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  an  enemy, 
to  extinguisli  his  life,  and  to  remove  from  tlieir  seats  his 
dee])-rooted  plantations.  Tlie  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables 
against  insolvent  debtoi-s  still  remains  to  be  told  ;  and  I 
♦shall  dai-e  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity  to  the  spe- 
cious refinements  of  modern  criticism. ^''^  *    After  the  judicial 

1^''  The  xii.  tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  25, 201  are  content  with 
th3  sack  ;  Scjueca  (Exceri)t.  Controvers.  v.  4)  adorns  it  with  seriteuts  ;  Juvenal 
i»itie.s  the  guiltless  monkey  (innoxia  siniia— Salir.  xiii.  1,%),  Adrian  (apud  J)osi- 
theum  Majiistruni,  1.  iii.  e.  JG,  pp.  «74->!7(),  witli  Schulting's  iS'ote),  Modestinus 
(Pandect-  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  le;^.  0).  (Jon  skin  tine  (Co<l.  1.  ix.  tit-  xvii.),  and  Justinian 
(JusLitut.  1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.),  euunierate  all  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  But 
this  fanciful  execution  was  siuiplilied  in  practice.  Hodie  tamen  vivi  exuruntiir 
vel  ad  bcstias  daatur  (Paul.  S<Mitent.  Uecept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxiv.  p.  512,  edit.  Scliultinj,'). 

i^**  Tlie  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Ostius,  aflerthe  second  Punic  wiir  (Phi- 
tarch,  in  Roniulo,  torn.  i.  \>.  67).  During  the  Cimbric,  P.  Malleolus  was  guilty 
of  the  tir.st  matricide  (Liv.  Epitom,  1.  Ixviii.). 

^''"  Horace  talks  of  the  forniidine  fustis  (1.  ii.  epist.  ii.  154}.  but  Cicero  (de  Re- 
publK^i.  1.  iv.  apud  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  ix.  G, iu  Fragment.  Philosopli.  torn, 
iii.  p.  \'/:io,  edit.  Olivet)  affirms  that  tlie  decemvirs  made  libels  a  capital  olfence : 
turn  x)erpaucas  r^-s  capite  sanxissent— yj^/y^cMic^.s.' 

!•■'  Bynkershoek  (Observat.  Juris,  R/)in.  ].  i.  c.  1,  in  Opp.  toni.  i.  pp.  9,  10, 11) 
labors  to  prove  that  the  creiiitors  divided  not  the  hrxhj,  but  the  pr'ici'.,  of  the  in- 
solvent debtor.  Yet  his  interpretation  is  one  perpetual  harsh  metafdior  ;  nor  can 
lie  surmount  the  Roman  authorities  of  Quiiitiliau,  Ciccilius,  Eavonius,  and  Ter- 
tullian.     bee  Aulus  Gellius,  Xuct.  Attic,  xxi. 


*  TlTigo  (TTistoiro  rtu  Droit  Romam.  tom.  i.  p.  234)  concurs  with  Gibbon,    Sc« 
ISlebuhr,  vol,  li.  p-  ZVo.  —  ^l. 
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proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  tliirty  days  of  grace  were 
allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his 
fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice 
were  his  daily  food  ;  he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight ;  and  his  misery  was  thrice  exposed 
in  the  market  place,  to  solicit  the  coui])assion  of  his  friends 
and  countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt 
was  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life  ;  the  insolvent 
debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery 
beyond  the  Tiber:  but,  if  several  creditors  were  alike 
obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they  might  legally  dismember  his 
body,  and  satiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  j^artition. 
The  advocates  for  this  savage  law  have  insisted,  that  it  must 
strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud  from  con- 
tractiug  debts  which  they  were  unable  to  discharge  ;  but 
experience  would  dissipate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving 
that  no  creditor  could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable 
penalty  of  life  or  limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  in- 
sensibly polished,  the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was 
abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges ; 
and  im23unity  became  the  consequence  of  immodernte  rigor. 
The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited  the  magistrates 
from  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even  corporal, 
punishment;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  Avere  artfully, 
and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patrician, 
but  of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
civil  actions,  tlie  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  imper- 
fectly maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens. 
The  malefactors  Avho  replenish  our  jails  are  the  outcasts  of 
society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer  may  be  com- 
monly ascribed  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and  brutal  appetite. 
For  the  perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian 
might  claim  and  abuse  tlie  sacred  character  of  a  member  of 
the  republic  ;  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  tlie 
slave,  or  the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross :  and  this  strict 
and  summary  justice  might  be  exercised  without  restraint 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome.  Eacli  fam- 
ily contained  a  domestic  tribunal,  which  was  not  confined, 
like  that  of  the  proetor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external  ac- 
tions ;  virtuous  principles  and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the 
discipline  of  education  ;  and  the  Roman  father  was  account- 
able to  the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he 
disposed,   without  aj^peal,   of  their  life,  their   liberty,   and 
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their  inheritance.  In  some  pressing  emergencies,  ihe  i^it- 
izen  was  authorized  to  avenge  Ins  ])rivat(^  or  public  wrongs. 
The  consent  of  tlie  Jcwisli,  tlie  Atlienian,  and  tlje  Roman 
laws  approved  the  slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though 
in  open  dayliglit  a  robber  could  not  be  slain  without  some 
previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complaint.  Whoever  siir- 
])rised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed  might  freely  exercise 
his  revenge;^'®  the  most  bloody  and  wanton  outrage  was 
excused  by  the  provocation ;  '^^  nor  was  it  before  the  reign 
of  Augustus  that  the  husband  was  reduced  to  weigh  the 
rank  of  the  offender,  or  that  the  parent  was  condemned  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  the  ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare 
to  assume  their  title  or  imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted 
to  the  infernal  gods  ;  each  of  liis  fellow-cilizens  was  armed 
with  the  sword  of  justice  ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  howe\'er 
repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been  already  sanc- 
tified by  the  judgment  of  his  country .^^^  The  barbarous 
practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst  of  peace,^^^  and  the 
bloody  maxims  of  honor,  were  unknown  to  the  Romans ; 
and,  during  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  establishment 
of  equal  freedom  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city 
was  never  disturbed  by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted  with 
atrocious  crimes.  The  failure  of  penal  laws  was  more 
sensibly  felt,  when  every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at 
home  and  dominion  abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each 
private  citizen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy  ;  each  min- 
ister of  the  republic  was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal 
power,  and  their  virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise, 
as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy.  After  a 
triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  Verres,  the 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be  sued  for  the  jiecuniary  resti- 
tution of  three  hundred  thousand  i:)Ounds  sterling  ;  and  such 

170  The  first  speech  of  Lvsias  CKeiske,  Orator.  Gra^c.  tom.  v.  pp.  2-48)  is  in  de- 
fence of  a  husband  who  liail  killed  the  adulterer.  'J'he  lights  oT  husbands  mid 
fathers  at  Rome  and  Athens  are  discussed  with  much  learning  by  I)r-  Taylor 
(Lectiones  Lysiac?e,  c.  xi.  in  Reiske,  torn.  vi.  pp.  .'501-o08).  • 

i«o  See  Casanbon  a<l  Athenajum,  1.  i.  c.  5,  p.  19.  Percurrent  raphanique  mn. 
gilesque  (Catull.  pp.  41,  42,  edit,  ^'ossian).  Ilunc  mu^'ilis  intrat  (Juvenal  Satir. 
X.  .'317).  Ilunc  perminxere  calones  (Morat.  1.  i.  Satir.  ii.  44).  Faniilise  stupraii- 
dum  dedit  ....  fraudi  non  fuit  (Val.  INIaxim.  I.  vi.  c.  1,  No.  1.3). 

1^1  This  law  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8)  and  Plutarch  (in  Publicola,  torn,  i-  p. 
197),  and  it  fully  jnstifies  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of  Cjesar,  whi(di  Sue- 
tonius could  publisli  under  the  Impeiial  <iovernnient.  Jure  ca:sus  existimatur 
(in  Julio,  c.  70).  Read  the  letters  that  pa.ssed  between  Cicero  and  IVIatius  a  lew 
months  after  the  i<Ies  of  March  (ad  Fani.  xi.  27,  28). 

^■'2  UpwTot  df  \9qi'aloL  Tov  re  (Titirjpov  KaTfOcpTo.  Tluu-ydid.  (.i.e.  fi.  The  histo- 
rian who  considers  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  civilization,  v/ould  disdain  the 
barbarism  of  a  European  court. 
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was  tlio  tcmi)er  of  the  hnrs,  llie  judges,  and  jK'rIinps  the 
accuser  himscltV^'^  that,  on  refunding'  a  tliirteenth  ])art  of 
Ills  plunder,  Verres  couhl  retire  to  an  easv  and  hixurious 
exile. ^'^"^ 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of 
crimes  and  punishments  was  made  by  the  dictator  Syllay 
who,  in  the  midst  of  liis  sanguinary  triumph,  aspii'ed  to  re- 
strain the  license,  rather  than  to  o])press  the  liberty,  of  the 
Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  four 
thousand  seven  hmidred  citizens. ^^^  But,  in  the  character 
of  a  leg'islator,  he  respected  tlie  prejudices  of  the  times  ; 
and,  instead  of  pronouncing  a  senten.ce  of  death  against  the 
robber  or  assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed,  an  army,  or 
the  magistrate  who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to 
aggravate  tlie  pecuniary  damages  by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or, 
in  more  constitutional  language,  by  the  interdiction  of  fire 
and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  afterwards  tlie  Pom])eian; 
and  Julian,  laws  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence ;  ^^'^  and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Justinian, 
diso;nised  their  increasiiiGf  ris^or  under  the  names  of  the 
orio'inal  authors.  But  the  invention  and  frequent  nse  of 
extraorduiarif 2Xilns  proceeded  from  the  desire  to  extend 
and  conceal  the  progress  of  despotism.  In  the  condemna- 
tion of  illnstrions  Romans,  the  senate  was  always  pre])ared 
to  confonnd,.  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and 
legislative  powers.  It  was^  the  duty  of  the  govei-nore  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  their  province,  by  the  arbitniry  and 
rigid  administration  of  justice;  the  freedom  of  the  city 
evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Spanish  malefac- 
tor, who  chiimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was  elevated  by 
the  command  of  Galba  on  a  fairer  and  more  lofty  cross.-^*^"^ 

I8^  He  first  rated  at  vultics  (800,000/.)  tlie  dainnp:os  of  Sicily  (Divinatio  in  C.Tcil- 
iani  c.  5),.  wliich  he  afterwards  rediu'ed  to.  <ji(<uin)i(fenfifs  (1>204)'<WI. — 1  Actio  in 
Verrem,  c.  18),  ami  was  liiially  content  with  fricii's  {24,0001  .^.  Plutareh  (^in  Cice- 
rou.  toni.  iii.  p.  ir»S4)  has  not  dissembled  the  poi)ular  suspicion  and  re!)ort. 

'^■*  Verres  livtnV  near  thirty  ye;»rs  after  his  tria  J,  till  the  second  triuinTirate, 
when  lie  was  pros<'ril)ed  by  the  taste  ot  INIark  Antony  for  the  sake  of  his  Corin- 
thian plate  (Pliir.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  3)- 

''^•'  Such  is  the  niunb(!r  assii^ned  by  A'alerfns  IMaximus  (I.  ix.  <•■  2,  No.  1).  Flo- 
rus  (iv.  21)  distinguishes  20(01  senators  and  kniu'hts.  Appian  (deBell.  Civil,  l.i.  c. 
ii.*),  lon>  ii  p.  1G>,  edit.  Schweighauser)  jnore  accurately  computes  forty  victims 
ol  the  senatoriau  rank,  and  1(J(»0  oi  the  e<iuestrian  census  or  order. 

i(5(.  For  tlio  penal  laws  (Leges  Cornelia',  I'ompeia?,  Julia--,  of  Sylla,  Pomivy,  and 
the  C;i'Sars)  see  the  sentences  of  Paulus  (1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.-xxx.'  pp.  4;i7-r>'-'S.  edit. 
Schulting),  the  (Jregorian  Code  (li'iairuient.  1.  xrx.  pp.  705.  TOf!.  in  Schulting),  the 
Collatio  Leguni  IMo-aicarun)  et  liouYanannn  (lit.  i.-xv.>,  the  Theodosian  Co(le  (1. 
ix  ),  the  (."ode  of  fhistinian  (I.  i\.^,  tlie  PandiH-ts  (xlviii.),  the  Institutes  (1.  iv.  tit. 
xviii  ).  and  tlie  (Jreek  version  of  rbeophilns  (pp.  IMT-OL'ti). 

^«'  It  was  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  wind.  The  crime  was  ati'ooious: 
yet  the  i>UMishnient  is  UM-koned  by  Sutdonius  (<•.  !•)  among  tln^  acts  in  which  G:dba 
Bliowed  himself  ueer,  vcheiuens,  et  in  ilelictis  eoereeudia  immodicus. 
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Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the  throne  to  decide  the 
questions  which,  by  their  novelty  or  importance,  appeared 
to  surpass  tlie  authority  and  discernment  of  a  i)roconsul. 
Transportation  and  belieading  were  reserved  for  honorable 
persons  ;  meaner  criminals  were  either  hanged,  or  burnt, 
or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
am])hitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  ])ursued  and  extirpated 
as  the  enemies  of  society;  the  driving  awayhors<^s  or  cattle 
was  made  a  capital  offence ;  ^^^  but  simple  theft  was  uni- 
formly considered  as  a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too 
often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal  danger  which  ho 
might  incur  by  every  action  of  his  life.  ' 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics, 
and  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they 
corroborate  each  other;  but,  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  pru- 
dent legislator  appreciates  the  guilt  and  punishment  accord- 
ing to  tlie  measure  of  social  injury.  On  this  princii)le,  the 
most  daring  attack  on  the  life  and  property  of  a  private  cit- 
izen is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or 
rebellion,  which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic  ;  the 
obsequious  civilians  unanimously  i)ronounced,  that  the  re- 
public IS  contained  in  the  person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge 
of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the  incessant  diligence 
of  the  emperors.  The  licentious  commerce  of  the  sexes 
may  be  tolerated  as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a 
source  of  disorder  and  corruption  ;  but  the  fame,  the  for- 
tunes, the  family  of  the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by 
tlie  adultery  of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after 
curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge,^  apj)lied  to  this  domestic 
offence  the  animadversion  of  tlie  laws  ;  and  the  guilty  par- 
ties, after  the  payment  of  heavy  foi-feitures  and  liiies^  were 
condemned  to  long  or  i)erpetual  exile  in  two  separate 
islands.^^^  Religion  pronounces  an  equal  censure  against 
the  infidelity  of  the  liusband  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  accompanied 

13^  Tlio  abac-tores  or  abigoatorcs,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  marcs  or  oxen. 
or  live  lio^^s,  or  ten  f;oatH,  were  subjc<'t  to  cai»ital  jdiiiisliineiit  (Paul.  Senteiit, 
Recept-  1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.  pp.  497,  4!JS).  Hadrian  (ad  Coiicil.  Bieticfr),  most  severe 
wh( TJ  the  olTence  was  most  frequent,  condemns  the  criminals,  ad  gladimn,  ludi 
damnationeni  (Ulpian  de  Officio  Proconsulis,  1.  viii.  in  Collaiione  Leyum  Mosaic 
et  Koin.  lit.  xi.  j).  2:;.",). 

'"'  lill  the  publication  of  tlie  Julius  Paulus  of  SchTiItiufr  (1.  ii.  tit.  xxvi.  -^^x^. 
.'!17-."23).  it  was  aninn-'d  and  belfevcd  tlia*^  the  Julian  laws  f)iiiiished  a<liilterv  wi!h 
death  ;  and  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud  or  error  of  'I'rihonian.  Y<!t  Lipsins 
liad  suspecled  tlu;  truth  from  ilie  narratives  of  Tacitus  (Annal.  ii.  50,  iii.  24,  iv.42), 
and  even  from  the  practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  \\xi^  IrGOsonahle  frail- 
ties of  liis  female  kindred. 
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by  tlic  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was  never  permitted  to 
vindicate  her  wrong ;  ^^°  and  tlie  distinction  of  simple  or- 
donble  adultery,  so  familiar  and  so  important  in  the  canon 
law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  the 
Pandects.  I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  im- 
patience, a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  tlie 
name,  and  nature  abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Ro- 
mans were  infected  by  the  example  of  the  Etruscans  ^^^  and 
Greeks  ;  ^^-  m  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity  and  power,  every 
pleasure  that  is  innocent  was  deemed  insipid  :  and  the  Sca- 
tinian  law,^°^  Avhich  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence, 
was  insensibly  abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  mul- 
titude of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhaps  the  se- 
duction, of  an  ingenuous  youth,  Avas  comj^ensated,  as  a  per- 
sonal injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten  thousand  sesterces, 
or  fourscore  pounds  ;  the  ravisher  might  be  slain  by  the 
resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity;  and  I  wish  to  believe, 
that  at  Rome,  as  m  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate 
deserter  of  his  sex  was  degraded  from  the  honors  and  the 
rights  of  a  citizen. ^^^  But  the  practice  of  vice  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  severity  of  o])inion  ;  the  indelible  stain  of 
manhood  was  confounded  with  the  more  venial  transgres- 
sions of  fornication  and  adultery,  nor  was  tlie  licentious 
lover  exposed  to  the  same  dishonor  which  he  impressed  on 
the  male  or  female  partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus  to 
Juvenal,  ^^^  the  poets  accuse  and  celebrate  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times;  and  the  reformation  of  manners  was  feebly 
attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  civilians  till 

iw  In  cases  of  adultery,  Severus  coufiiied  to  the  linsband  the  right  of  public 
aoousatiou  (Cod-  Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  1).  Nor  is  this  privilege  unjust— so 
diltere)it  are  the  effects  of  male  or  female  infidelity. 

I'-'i  Tinion  (1.  i.)  and  Theopomjtus  (1.  xliii.  apud  Athenseum,  1.  xii.  p.  517)  de- 
scribe the  "luxury  and  lust  of  the  Etruscans  :  ttoAv  fxey  rot  ye  xaipoucn  avioure';  tqis 
naial  Kai  Toi?  /xfipaKinK;.  About  the  game  period  (A.  U.  C.  445)  the  Koman  youth 
studied  in  Ktruria  (liv.  Ix.  3()). 

1-  The  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school ;  an  'EAXtjvwv  ^a^oi're? 
Traial  ixiayourai  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  1.15).  A  curious  dissertation  might  be  formed  on 
the  introduction  of  pa-derasty  after  the  time  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  Ihe 
(ireeks  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  vehemence  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  dcyne 
of  virtue  and  friendship  which  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But  scelera 
ostendi  oportet  dum  i>nniuntnv.  abscondi  flagitia.  i^r   i 

>'••*  Ihe  name,  the  date,  .and  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  equally  aouiniul 
(Oravina,  Opp.  pp.  4.3L>,  4:V.\.  n<nneccius,  Hist.  Jur.  Kom.  No.  108.  Ernest,  C  lav. 
Ciccron.in  Indice  Leg\im^.  But  1  will  observe  that  the  ncfimdaX anus  ot  the 
honest  (Jcrman  is  stvled  rnvz-pcf  bv  the  more  polite  Italian.  _      -o   ■  i 

^'■>*  See  the  oratioii  of  yEscbines  against  the  catamite  Timarchus  (in  KeisKe, 
Orator.  Gra'c.  torn.  iii.  p.  LM-1>^4). 

^'■<->  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  i)nssagcs  will  force  themselves  on  the  memory  oi 
the  chissic  reader  :  1  will  only  remind  him  of  the  cool  declaratiou  of  Ovid  :— 

Qdi  concubitus  qui  non  utrumque  rcsolvnnt. 
Hoc  eat  quod  pucruni  tangar  amorc  minus. 
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tlie  most  A'irtiioiis  of  the  Caesars  proscribed  the  sin  against 
nature  as  a  crime  against  society.^-^*^ 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its  error, 
arose  in  the  empire  with  the  religion  of  Constantine.^^^  The 
laws  of  Moses  were  received  as  the  divine  original  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  Christian  princes  adapted  their  penal  statutes 
tj  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  turpitude.  Adultery 
was  first  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence:  the  frailty  of  the 
sexes  was  assimilated  to  poison  or  assassination,  to  sorcery 
or  parricide ;  the  same  penalties  were  inilicted  on  the  pas- 
sive and  active  guilt  of  paederasty;  and  all  criminals  of  free 
or  servile  condition  were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or 
cast  alive  into  the  avenging  flames.  The  adulterers  were 
spared  by  the  common  sympathy  of  mankind ;  but  the 
lovers  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued  by  general  and  pious 
indignation  :  the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed 
in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Justinian  relaxed  tlie 
punishment  at  least  of  female  infidelity :  the  guilty  spouse 
was  only  condemned  to  solitude  and  penance,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  she  might  be  recalled  to  the  arms  of  a  for- 
giving husband.  But  the  same  emperor  declared  himself 
the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of 
his  persecution  can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of  his 
motives. ^^^  In  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice,  he 
stretched  to  past  as  Avell  as  future  offences  the  operations 
of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous  allowance  of  a  short  respite 
for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful  death  was  inflicted 
by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the  insertion 
of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes  of  most  exquisite 
sensibility;  and  Justinian  defended  the  propriety  of  the 
execution,  since  the  criminals  would  have  lost  their  hands, 
liad  they  been  convicted  of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  dis- 
grace and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes  and  Alex- 
ander of  Diospolis,  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  their  brethren  were  admonished,  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to  pol- 

i»o  yElius  Lampridius,  ill  Vit,  Heliogabal.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  112.  Aurelius 
Victor,  ifi  Philippo,  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7,  juid  Godefroy's  Com- 
mentary, toni.  ni.  p.  6.'}.  Tlicjodosius  abolished  the  subterraneous  brothels  of 
Home,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  botli  sexes  was  acted  with  ini))uiiity. 

i--^  See  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  a^'ainst  adulter'v,  sodomv. 
&c.,  in  the  Theodosian  (1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  log.  7,  1.  xi.  tit.  xxxvi.  leg.  1,  4)  and  Justin- 
ian Codes  (1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  30,  ;51).  These  princes  speak  tlie  language  of  passion  as 
well  as  of  justice,  and  fraudulently  ascribe  their  own  severity  to  the  first  Ca'sars. 

^'■>*  Justinian,  Novel.  Ixxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxH.  Procopius  in  Anecdot.  c.  11 ,  IfJ, 
with  the  notes  of  Alemanuu.s.  Thcophanes,  p.  151.  Cedrenus,  p.  308.  Zouaras, 
1.  xiv.  p.  64. 
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lute  tlie  sanctity  of  tlieir  cliaracter.  Perliaps  these  prelates 
were  innocent.  A  sentence  of  deatli  and  infamy  was  often 
founded  on  tlie  slight  and  suspicious  evidence  of  a  cliild  or 
a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green  faction,  of  the  rich,  and  of 
the  enemies  of  Tlieodora,  Avas  i^i'esumed  by  the  judges,  and 
paederasty  became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no  crime 
could  be  imputed-  A  French  philosoplier -^^^  has  dared  to 
remark  tliat  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  tliat 
our  natural  horror  of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of 
tyranny.  But  the  favorable  persuasion  of  the  same  writer, 
that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reason  of  man- 
kind, is  impeaclied  by  the  unwelcome  discovery  of  the  antiq- 
uity and  extent  of  the  diseasc-^^*^ 

The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in  all 
criminal  cases,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
their  country.-°'^  .1.  The  administration  of  justice  is  the 
most  ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was  exercised  by  the 
Roman  kings,  and  abused  by  Tarquin ;  who  alone,  without 
law  or  council,  pronounced  his  arbitrary  judgments.  The 
first  consuls  succeeded  to  this  regal  prerogative  ;  but  the 
sacred  right  of  appeal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates,  and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracy,  supe- 
rior to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the  essential  princi})les, 
of  justice  :  the  pride  of  despotism  was  envenomed  by  plebe- 
ian envy,  and  the  heroes  of  Atliens  might  sometimes  ajv 
])laud  the  happiness  of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on 
the  ca])rice  of  a  single  tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints,  im- 
posed by  the  people  on  their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the 
cause  and  effect  of  the  gravity  and  temi^erance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  right  of  accusation  was  confined  to  the  magis- 
trates..    A  vote  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  could  inflict  a  fine; 

i^^  IMontPsqiilou.  Esprit".  <les  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  n.  That  oloqnenr,  pliilosotiher  con- 
ciliates the  rigiits  of  liberty  and.  of  nature,  which  should  never  he  phuod  in  oppo- 
sition to  eaci'i  other. 

200  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  2000  years  befor'>  the  Christian  mra,  see 
the  historj'  and  Inwsof  IVIoses.  Ancient  (Jaiil  is  stijiniatized  hy  IHodorue  Siculns 
(toni.  i.  1.  V.  p.  .'infi).  China  hy  tlie  ^Mahometan  and  Cliristian  tr.'M-ellers  (Ancient 
l>(>'lations  of  India  and  China,  p.  'M,  tianslated  by  Kenaudot.  and  his  hitter  critic 
the  Pere  Preniare.  hettres  Kdifiantes,  toni.  xix.  p  ■l.'!")),  an<l  native  Aineiica  by 
the  Spani-^h  historians  ((iarcilasso  de  la  Vega.  1.  iii.  c.  1.?.  Pycaufs  translation  : 
and  Dictionnaire  di>  Bayle,  toni  iii  p,  881.  I  believe,  and  hope,  that  tlie  negroes, 
in  their  own  country,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pestilence. 

'-'»'  The  imnortant  subject  x>f  the  imblic  (incstions  and  indizments  ntPome.  is 
explained  with  much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style,  hy  Charles  Sigoniusd.  iii. 
Ai\  .Tudiciis.  m  ()pi>.  tom.  iii.  pp.  (JTO-StU)  ,  and  a  good  abriilgment  mav  be  toinid 
in  the  Pepublique  Pomaine  of  T5eaufort  (torn.  ii.  1.  v.  pp.  1-121).  Thos«^  \yho  .wisli 
for  more  fthstruse  law  mav  Btudv  Noodt  (cU^  Jurisdictione  el  Imp(>rio  Libri  d-'O, 
lorn.  i.  pp.  !i;i-i;5n,  lleineccius  (ad  Pandect.  1.  i.  et  ii.  a^l  Ijistitut.  1.  iv.  tit.  xvii. 
ISlemejit,  a«l  AiitiquiLat.)  aud  Gravina  (Opp,  230-251), 
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but  the  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a  fun- 
damental law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the 
weiglii  of  influence  and  property  was  sure  to  preponderate. 
Repeated  proclamations  and  adjournments  were  interposed, 
to  allow  time  for  i)rejudice  and  resentment  to  subside  :  the 
whole  proceeding  might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen, 
or  the  opi)osition  of  a  tribune;  and  such  ])o])ular  trials  were 
commonly  less  formidable  to  innocence  than  they  were  fa- 
vorable to  guilt.  But  this  union  of  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive ])owers  Ic^ft  it  doubtful  wliether  the  accused  ])arty  was 
]>ardoned  or  acquitted  ;  and,  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious 
client,  the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their  argu- 
ments to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  tlie  jus- 
tice, of  their  sovereign.  2.  The  task  of  convening  the  citi- 
zens for  the  trial  of  each  offender  became  more  diflicult,  as 
the  citizens  and  the  offenders  continually  multi])lied  ;  and 
the  ready  expedient  was  adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  i)eo])le  to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  to  extraor- 
dinary inqidsitoi's.  In  the  first  nges  these  questions  were 
rare  and  occasional.  In  the  be^innino;  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury  of  Rome  they  were  made  perpetual :  four  pra3tors  were 
annually  emj)owered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state  offences 
of  treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribeiy;  jmd  Sylla 
added  new  pra3tors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes 
which  more  directly  injure  the  safety  of  individuals.  By 
these  inquisitors  the  trial  was  pre])ared  and  directed ;  but 
they  could  only  pronounce  the  sentence  of  tlie  majority  of 
ji(df/es^  Avho  with  some  truth,  and  more  prejudice,  have  beert 
compared  to  the  English  juries. -^^  To  discharge  this  impor- 
tant, though  burdensome  ofhce,  an  annual  \ht  of  ancient  and 
respectable  citizens  was  formed  l)y  th.e  prastor.  After  mnny 
constitutional  struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal  numljei'S 
from  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  i)eo])le  ;  four 
hundred  and  fifty  were  appointed  for  single  questions;  and 
the  various  rolls  or  decicries  of  judges  must  have  contained  the 
names  of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  re})resented  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  the  state.  In  each  particular  cause,  a  suf- 
ficient number  was  drawn  from  the  urn  ;  their  integrity  was 
guarded  by  an  oath  ;  the  mode  of  ballot  secured  their  inde- 
pendence; the  suspicion  of  partiality  was  removed  by  the 
mutual  challenges  of  the   accuser  and  defendant ;  and  the 

202  r^f,  oTice,  bolli  at  Rrnnr!  and  in  EnplaTirl,  must  be  considered  as  an  ooea- 
sioiial  duly,  and  not  a  nia.'.'istia(;y,  or  pn.fcssion.  J^ut  the  obligation  ot  a  iinan- 
inious  verdict  is  peculiar  1o  our 'l;ivvs,  Mliicli  condpiiin  the  Jurymen  lo  undergo 
tlie  torturtj  from  whence  they  have  exempted  the  criminal. 
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judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on  each  side, 
were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of  acquittal,  of 
condemnation,  or  of  favorable  doubt.'°^  3.  In  his  civil  ju- 
risdiction, the  prostor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and 
almost  a  legislator;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed  the 
action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a  delegate  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fact.  With  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings, 
the  tribunal  of  the  centumvirs,  in  which  lie  presided,  ac- 
quired more  weight  and  reputation.  But  whether  he  acted 
alone,  or  \vith  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most  absolute 
powers  might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  rules  and  precau- 
tions of  freedom  have  required  some  explanation  ;  the  order 
of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate.  Before  the  age  of 
Justinian,  or  perhajDS  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title :  the  humble  advice  of 
the  assessors  might  be  accepted  or  despised ;  and  in  each 
tribunal  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered 
by  a  single  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the 
will  of  the  emperor. 

A  Koman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent 
the  sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till 
his  guilt  had  been  legally  proved,  his  innocence  was  pre- 
sumed, and  his  person  was  free :  till  the  votes  of  the  last 
century  had  been  counted  and  declared,  he  might  peaceably 
secede  to  any  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
Asia.^°^  Plis  fame  and  fortunes  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his 
children,  by  this  civil  death ;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in 
every  rational  and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to 
the  ambitious  tumult  of  Rome  could  support  the  uniformity 
and  silence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens.  A  bolder  effort  was  required 
to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Cassars ;  but  this  effort 
Avas  rendered  familiar  by  the  maxims  of  the  stoics,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragements 
of  suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  ex- 
posed to  public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious 
evil,  were  reduced  to  jioverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
fortunes.  But,  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  antici- 
pated the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate,  their  courage  and 
despatch  Avere  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the  public, 

2"3  We  arc  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asconius  Pedi- 
antis.,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  loss  of  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Orations  of  Cicero  has  deprived  us  ->i  a  valuable  fund  of  historical  and 
legal  knowledge. 

-"*  Poiyb.  1.  vi.  p.  343-  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  city  of  Kome  obliged 
the  exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 
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the  cleccnt  honors  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their  testa- 
ments.^^"'  The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian 
appear  to  have  deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  conso- 
lation, and  it  Avas  still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Antonincs.  A  voluntary  death,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  capi-. 
tal  offence,  intervened  between  the  accusation  and  the  sen- 
tence, was  admitted  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  deceased  Avere  seized  by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the 
treasury. ■^*^"  Yet  the  civilians  have  always  respected  the 
natural  riglit  of  a  citizen  to  dis2)ose  of  his  life ;  and  the 
posthumous  disgrace  invented  by  Tarquin,"^"  to  check  the 
despair  of  his  subjects,  was  never  revived  or  imitated  by 
succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this  world  have  indeed 
lost  their  dominion  over  him  who  is  resolved  on  death ; 
and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  religious  appre- 
hension of  a  future  state.  Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Vir- 
gil among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than  the  guilty ; '-^^  and 
the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously 
influence  the  faith  or  ])ractice  of  mankind.  But  the  ]n-e- 
cepts  of  the  gospel,  or  tlie  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a 
])ious  servitude  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  condemn 
them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last  stroke  of  disease 
or  the  executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
sixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  ;  and  in  all  judicial 
proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  deteruiined  with 
less  caution  or  delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of 
covenant  or  inheritance.  This  singular  distin^^tion,  though 
something  may  be  allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  peace  of  society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state 
are  sim])le  and  uniform  :  the  law  by  which  he  is  condemned 
is  inscribed  not  only  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  con- 
science of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt  is  commonly  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  a  single  fact.     But  our  relations  to  each 

2'5-'>  Qui  de  se  statuebant,  hnmabaiit'ircorpora,  inanebant  testamenta  ;  pretium 
festinaiidi.     Tacit.  Aunal.  vi.  25,  with  the  Notes  of  J^ipsius. 

2"«  Julius  Paulus  (Senteut.  Kecept.  1.  v.  tit.  xii.  p.  470),  the  Pandects  (1-  xlviii. 
tit.  xxj.),  the  Code  (1.  ix.  tit.  L.),  Byrikershock  (torn.  i.  p.  59,  Observat.  J.  C.  K. 
iy.  4),  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxix.  o.  ix.),  define  tlie  civil  limita- 
tions of  Jie  liberty  and  privileges  of  suicide-  The  criminal  penalties  are  the 
produ<-tion  of  a  later  and  darker  age. 

2'^7  Plin.  Hist.  Xatur.  xxxvi.  24.  When  he  fntiguedhi.s  subjects  in  building  the 
Capitol,  majiy  of  the  laborers  v^ere  provoked  to  despatch  themselves  :  he  nailed 
their  d'^ad  bodies  to  crosses. 

""**  Tha  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  engaged  Virgil 
(TEneid,  vi.  434-430)  to  confound  suici<les  with  infants,  lov(>rs,  and  i)ersonB 
unjustly  condemned.  Ileyne,  the  best  of  his  editors.  Is  at  a  loss  to  deduce  tho 
idea,  or  ascertain  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  poet. 
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Other  are  various  and  infinite ;  our  obligations  nre  created, 
annulled,  and  modified,  b}"  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises; 
and  the  inter])retation  of  voluntary  eontraets  and  testaments, 
"wliieh  are  often  dictated  by  fraud  or  ig7iorance,  affords  a 
long  and  laborious  exercise  to  the  sagacity  of  the  judge. 
The  business  of  life  is  multij)lied  by  the  extent  of  commerce 
inid  dominion,  and  the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant 
])rovinces  of  an  empire  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and 
inevitable  a])peals  from  the  local  to  the  supreir.e  magistrate. 
Justinian,   the   Greek   em])eror  of   Constantinople   and   the 
East,  was  the  legal  successor  of  the  Latiaii  shepherd  "who 
had  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.     In  a  period 
of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  had  reluctantly  followed 
the  changes  of  government  and  manners;  and  the  laudable 
desire  of  conciliatinof  ancient  names  with  recent  institutions 
destroyed  the  harmony  and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the 
obscure  and  irregular  system.     The  laws  Avhich  excuse,  on 
any  occasions,  the  ignorance  of  their  sub^jects,  confess  their 
own  imperfections  :  the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  was  abridged 
by  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mysterious  science,  and  a 
jirofitable  trade,  and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  stuciy  was 
involved  in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  the 
]>ractitioners.     The  expense  of  the  ])ursuit  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights  were 
abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  prudence  of  the  claimants. 
Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate  the  S])irit  of  litiga- 
tion, but  the  unequal  pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
poor.     By   these   dilatory  and   expensive  proceedings,   the 
wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage  than  he 
could   hope  from  the   accidental  corruption   of  his  judge. 
The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our  own  age  and 
country  are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a 
generous  indignation,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchang- 
ing our  elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the  simple  and  summary 
dc>c'rees    of    a    Turkish   cadhi.     Our  calmer  reflection   will 
Ruo'gest,  that  such  forms  and  delays  arc  necessary  to  guard 
the  ])erson   and  ])roperty  of  the  citizen  ;  that  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  is  the  first  engine  of  tyranny ;  and  that  tlie  laws 
of  a  free  people  should  foresee  and  determine  every  question 
that  may  ])r()bably  r.rise  in  the  exercise  of  i)ower  and  the 
transactions  of  industry.     But  the  government  of  Justinian 
united  the  evils  of  liberty  and  servitude ;  and  the  Eomans 
were  opi)ressed  at  tlie  same  time  by  the  .multiplicity  of  their 
laws  and  the  arbitrarv  Avill  of  their  master. 
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